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NATURAI.  PHZIiOSOPHY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  of  MECHANICS.  By  the  Rew.  H.  Mosblbt,  M.A. 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Nataral  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  E[ing*s  College ; 
being  the  First  Volume  of  Illustrations  of  Science  by  Professors  of  King's 
College,  London :  forming  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Natural  History.     Fcp.  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth  lettered. 

INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY  ;  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History 
of  INSECTS.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirbt,  M.A.  F.R.S.  and  L.S. ;  and 
William  Spbncb,  Esq.  F.L.S.  5th  Edition,  4  thick  volumes,  8to.  with 
Plates  and  Portraits,  price  ^£4.  boards. 

"  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence's  labours  without  arain 
thanking  them  for  the  services  they  have  done  to  the  science  of  Entomology.  Their 
work  is  an  honour  to  them  and  their  country.' '— Mothly  Rbvibw. 

INTRODUCTION  to  tbb  MODERN  CLASSIFICATION  of  INSECTS; 
comprising  an  Account  of  the  Habits  and  Transformations  of  the  different 
Families ;  a  Synopsis  of  all  the  British,  and  a  Notice  of  the  more  remarkable 
Foreign  Genera.  By  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Sec.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  F.T  .S.  Ste, 
(2  vols.)  VoL  1.  illustrated  with  above  50  Woodcuts,  comprising  nearly  a 
Thousand  distinct  Figures,  price  One  Guinea,  cloth  lettered. 

*'  A  careftil  and  Judicious  digest  of  rare  and  extensive  learning,  of  elaborate  and  deep 
research.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  interesting  pf^  and  compare  the  text  with 
the  numerous  cuts,  executed  from  the  author's  own  drawings,  without  feeling  a  profound 
respect  for  the  invincible  industry  which  has  collected  so  immense  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion."—Sto  mo  logical  Maoazinb. 

LETTERS  to  a  YOUNG  NATURALIST,  on  thb  STUDY  of  NATURE 
and  natural  theology.  By  J.  L.  Dbummond,  M.D.  Author  of 
'*  first  Steps  to  Botany."     2d  Edition,  12mo.  cuts,  7s.  6d.  boards. 

BOOK   OF   NATURE :     a   Popular   Illustration    of  the   (General   Laws  and 
Phenomena  of  Creation.    By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.    3d  Edit. 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  24s. 
**  The  best  philosophical  digest  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen."— Monthly  Rbv. 

TAXIDERMY  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Collecting  and  Preparing  Objects  of  Natural 
History.     12mo.  Plates,  4th  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY.     By  Cbablbs  Watbbton,  Esq.  of 

Walton  Hall,  Author  of  **  Wanderings  in  South  America."      2d  Edition, 

with  a  View  of  Walton  Hall,  and  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  1  vol. 

fcp.  Svo.  8s.  cloth  lettered. 

"A  delightful  tittle  volume Mr.  Waterton  is  evidently  one  who  loves  the  pursuit 

of  natural  nistory  for  its  own  sake;  he  is  one  who  rejoices  in  the  happiness  of  God'> 
creatures,  and  marks  with  delight  the  development  of  their  instincts." 

Quabtbblt  Rbvibw. 

DR.  TURTON'S  MANUAL  of  thb  LAND  and  FRESH-WATER 
SHELLS  OF  THB  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  tfaorougUy 
revised,  and  with  considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edwabd  Gbat,  Esq. 
of  the  British  Museum. 

INTRODUCTION  to  LAMARCK'S  CONCHOLOGY.    By  E.  A.  Ceouch, 
F.L.8.    4tD.  22  Plates,  31s.  6d.  plain ;  £Z.  3s.  coloured. 

SHELL-COLLECTOR'S  PILOT;  also,  the  best  Methods  of  Preserving 
Insects,  Birds,  &c.     By  J.  Mawb.     4th  Edition,  5s.  bds. 
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BOTANY,   AOSlZOUIaTURB,   ^o. 


By  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  ^c. 

Prqfeator  qfBotamsf  in  tks  London  Umvertitp  College  and  in  the  Royal  InttituHon. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY ;  or,  an  Explanation  of  the  Characters  and  Differences  of 
the  principal  Natural  Classes  and  Orders  of  Plants,  belonging  to  the  Flora  of 
Europe,  in  the  Botanical  Classification  of  De  CandoUe.  For  the  use  of  the 
Students  preparing  for  their  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  In  one  volume,  fcp.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty  Woodcuts,  price  6s.  cloth,  lettered. 

"  The  authority  of  I>e  CandoUe,  backed  by  the  author*!  own  peculiar  and  original 
views  on  the  subject,  carry  the  work  far  above  the  ordinary  character  of  manuals." 

Monthly  Review. 

INTRODUCTION  to  BOTANY.  2d  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
considerable  Additions,  1  large  vol.  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
18s.  cloth. 

"  Wr  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  '  Introduction  to  Botany,*  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
to  be  the  most  valuable  and  perfect  in  any  language  we  are  acquainted  with.'* 

Medical  Gazette. 
**  The  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language.** 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

''A  work  of  classical  excellence;  most  accurate,  instructive,  and  pleasing.  It  is 
essential  for  every  botanist  to  have  a  copy  of  it  beside  him.** 

Mbdico-Chiruroical  Review. 

A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  of  BOTANY;  or,  a  Systematic  View  of  the 
Organization,  Natural  Affinities,  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  whole 
Vegetable  Kingdom  :  together  with  the  Uses  of  the  most  important  Species 
in  Medicine,  the  Arts,  «cc.  2d  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections,  and  a  complete  List  of  Genera,  with  their  Synonyms,  1  vol. 
8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
Orders.  2d  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions,  Corrections,  and  Improve- 
ments, 12mo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  KEY  TO  STRUCTURAL,  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  and  SYSTEMATIC 
BOTANY.     For  the  Use  of  Classes.     8vo.  48.  6d. 

FLORA  MEDICA :  or,  a  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  remarkable  Plants 
applied  to  Medical  Practice  in  Great  Britain  and  other  Countries.  1  vol. 
8vo.  price  1 88.  cloth,  lettered. 

"  We  feel  bonnd  to  recommend  it  in  a  strong  manner  to  the  medical  public.  Many 
examples,  which  we  mizht  enumerate,  shew  how  imnortant  it  is  that  the  investigatiuu 
of  medical  plants  should  be  taken  up  by  some  one  fuUv  qunlifie<l  for  the  execution  of  so 
difficult  a  task.  No  one  was  better  adapted  to  fulfil  tne  object  which  he  ha?  professed 
than  Dr.  Lindley  ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  his  work  will  obtain  the  patronage  which 
it  justly  merits.'*— Lancet. 

"  We  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  general  value  of  the  work,  as  an 
instructive  jruide  in  the  acquisition  of  botanical  knowledge,- to  the  corrert  de»cription«i 
given  of  medicinal  plants  and  articles  obtained  therefrom,— to  the  great  labour,  research, 
and  industry  of  the  author.— and  to  the  anxiety  in  rendcrini?  the  information  full,  satis- 
factory, ana  precise ;  ana  we  conclude  by  saying  that  the  student  will  find  in  Dr. 
Lindley's  work  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  treatise  on  medical  botany.'' 

Edinburoh  Medical  Journal. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  HORTICULTURE.      28.  sewed. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHARD  and  KITCHEN  GARDEN.  By  G.  Lindley, 
C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  J.  Lindley,  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.  Sec.  1  large  volume, 
8vo.  168.  boards. 
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C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  ^e.  ifc. 
PLANTS;    oomprifliiig    the   Desoriptkm, 


By  J. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA    of    PLANTS;    oomprifliiig    the   Desoriptkm,    Spedile 

Character,  Culture,  History,    Application  in  the   Arts,  and  erery  other 

desirable  particular  respecting  all  the  Plants  Indigenous  to,  CnhiYated  in,  or 

Introduced  into  Britain.    With  nearly  Ten  Thousand  EngraTings  on  Wood. 

2d  Edition,  oorrscted,  1  large  vol.  8to.  £Z,  13s.  6d.  boards. 

**  The  most  useftil  and  popular  botanical  work  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English 
language."— Jambson's  Philosophical  Journal. 

HORTUS  BRITANNICUS :  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  Indigenous  to, 
Cultivated  in,  or  Introduced  into  Britain.  New  Edition,  with  a  New  Supple- 
ment containing  all  the  New  Plants  introduced  into  Britain,  up  to  March 
1839.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxter  ; 
and  revised  by  Gborok  Don,  F.L.S.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  in  cloth. — Suppknent 
separately,  Ss. 

<*  The  beauty  of  its  type,  the  exceflent  arrangement  ot  its  matter,  the  vast  quantity  of 
useful  gardening  information  that  it  contains,  and  the  careftil  application  of  the 
soundest  principlea  of  orthography  and  etymology  to  the  accentuation  and  termination 
of  the  systematic  names,  give  it  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  classical  work  in  the  litera- 
ture of  gardening.*'— Edwards's  Botanical  Rbgistbr. 

AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  GARDENING ;  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landsc^[)e  Grarden- 
ing  :  including  all  the  latest  improvements  ;  a  Greneral  History  of  Gardening 
in  all  Countries,  &c.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlaiged  and  improved,  with 
nearly  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,  1  vol.  8vo.  £2,  10s. 
**  One  of  the  most  useftil  and  interesting  publications  of  modem  times." 

Stbwart's  Plantbr's  Guidb. 
*'  No  gardening  book  so  comprehensive,  and  containing  such  an  immense  mass  of 
matter,  lias  ever  been  submitted  to  the  public  more  fk«e  from  error  of  the  pen  or  the 
press.'*— Monthly  Rbvibw. 

ENCYCLOPi£DIA  op  AGRICULTURE  ;  comprising  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying  out,  Improvement,  and  Management 
of  Landed  Property ;  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Productions  qf  Agriculture,  including  the  latest  Improvements  ;  a 
General  History  of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  &c.  With  nearly  1300 
Engravings  on  Wood.  1  large  vol.  8vo.  3d  Edition,  with  a  Supplkmbnt, 
containing  all  the  recent  improvements,  £2,  10s.  bds. 
"  One  of  the  most  scientific  and  justly  popular  woiks  of  the  present  times." 

Stbwart's  Plantbr's  Guidb. 

ARBORETUM  et  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM  ;  or,  the  Hardy  Trees 
of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Pictorially  and  BotanieaUy  delineated, 
and  Scientifically  and  Popularly  described.     8  thick  vols.  8vo.  (4  of  Letter- 
press and  4  of  Plates,)  consisting  of  above  3000  pages  of  Letterpress,  above  400 
8vo.  Plates  of  Trees,  and  upwards  of  2500  Woodcuts  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
&c.  price  £10,  neatly  bound  in  doth,  lettered. 
HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  aU  the  Ligneous 
Plants,  Indigenous  and  Foreign,  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  and  Grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  &c.  &c.     1  vol.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  in  doth. 
THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  and  VILLA  COMPANION:  comprising 
the  Choice  of  a  SubnriMm  or  Villa  Residence,  or  of  a  Situation  on  which  to 
form  one ;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House ;  and  the  Laying- 
out,  Planting,  and  general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds :  the 
whole  adapted  for  grounds  firom  one  perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  ex- 
tent ;  and  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know  little  of  gardening 
and  rural  affairs,  and  more  particulariy  for  the  use  of  Ladies.     1  vol.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  208.  cloth  lettered. 
**  The  most  complete  work  on  villa  gardening  that  has  ever  appeared  in  our  lan- 
guage."—Quartbblt  Joubnal  op  Aoriculturb. 
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BOTANY,  fcC.— OONTIHUED. 


By  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD  SMITH,  M,D,  F.R,S. 

Late  Fretident  ^ihe  LImiumm  S9ei«tg,  4rc. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLORA-    6  toIs.  8vo.  £^,  I2«.  bowda. 

Contents  i — ^Vols.  I.  to  IV.  the  Flowxrino  Plants  and  the  Pbrns,  price 
£2.  88.  bds. 

VoL  V.  Part  1.  128. — Crtptooamia  ;  compriaiiig  the  Moflsei,  Hepatics, 
Lichens,  Characen,  and  Algs.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooksr. 

VoL  V.  P*rt2.  12s. — ^The  Fungi  completing  the  work,  by  Sir  W.  J. 
HooKBR,  and  the  Rer.  M.  J.  Bbrkxlxt,  F.L.S.  &e. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  thb  ENGLISH  FLORA.  2d  Edition,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections.    By  SirW.  J.  Hooker.     12mo.  7s.  6d. 

THB  SAME  IN  LATIN.     5th  Edition,  12mo.  Ts.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  PHYSIOLOGICAL  and 
SYSTEMATICAL  BOTANY.  New  Edition,  with  Ilhistrations  of  the 
Natural  Orders  (combining  the  object  of  Sir  J.  Smith's  **  Grammar*'  with 
that  of  his  *'  Introduction.")  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  8yo.  36  Plates,  16s.  cL 


By  SIR  WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKER,  K.H,  LL,D. 

RegiuM  Prqfet$or  ofBotamff  in,  the  UninenU^  o/Okugow,  ^re. 

THE  BRITISH  FLORA ;  comprising  the  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns. 
8yo.  4th  Edition,  with  Plates,  containing  82  Figures,  illustratiTe  of  the 
Grassea  and  Umbelliferous  Plants,  12s. ;  or  coloured,  16s. 

\*  In  this  edition  all  the  newly  discovered  Species  are  introduced.  The 
Ldnnsean  arrangement  is  followed  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  but  in  the  Appendix 
are  given  the  Characters  of  all  the  Natural  Orders,  with  a  List  of  the  Genera, 
referring  to  the  pages  where  they  are  described. 

Vol.  II.  Part  1,  of  the  above  (Crtptooamia),  8vo.  12s.— Vol.  II.  Part  2 
(Fungi),  completing  the  work,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Bereelkt.    8vo.  12s. 

MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA.  Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described;  with  Plates.  By 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker;  and  T.  Taylor,  M.D.F.L.S.  &c,  8vo.  2d  Edition, 
enlarged,  31s.  6d.  plain ;  £S.  3s.  coloured. 

ICONES  PLANTARUM  ;  or.  Figures,  with  brief  Descriptive  Characters  and 
RemariES,  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  selected  from  the  Author's  Herbarium. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  200  Plates,  price  £2.  168.  cloth,  lettered. 

Part  I.  of  a  Continuation,  comprising  50  Plates  and  Descriptions,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  4  Parts,  price  14s.  each. 

««  Nothiuff  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  man  of  science  than  the  plants  represented  in 
these  voluines:  nothing  can  be  in  better  taste  or  more  fldthful  than  the  figures;  and  it 
is  dlmcalt  to  cincelve  Bow  any  thing  can  be  cheaper."-ATHBN^UM. 
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ELEMENTS     of     PRACTICAL     AGRICULTURE:     comprehending    the 

Caltivation  of  Plants;    the   Husbandry  of  Domestic    Animals;     and    the 

Economy  of  the  Farm.     By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agri- 

coiture  in  the   Unirersity  of  Edinburgh.       1  vol.  8vo.  2d  E^tion,  with 

Alterations  and  Additions,  and  above  200  Woodcuts,  18s.  cloth,  lettered. 

"  No  work  on  agriculture  has  appeared  in  our  time  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
this  excellent,  and  we  would  say  classical  work,  of  Professor  Low.  It  will  become  the 
manual  of  practical  a£riculture  for  the  British  empire;  and  the  iudicious  views  and 
sound  rules  of  our  author  will  unquestionably  prove  beneficial  to  the  agriculturalists  of 
other  countries." — Jambson*s  Eoin.  Philosophical  Journ. 

ELEMENTS  op  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  5th  Edition,  with  Notes  by  his  Brother, 
Dr.  John  Davy,  Svo.  158. 

THE  CULTIVATION  of  the  GRAPE  VINE  on  OPEN  WALLS.  By 
Clement  Hoare.     Svo.  New  Edition,  with  Additions,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Hoare  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  subject  of  vine  culture  than  any  British 
gardener  who  has  written  on  the  subject."— Loudon*s  Gardbnbr's  Magazine. 

"  One  of  the  best  productions  upon  any  horticultural  subject  which  has  been  published 
for  some  years."— AxHBNiiiUM. 

FIRST  STEPS   TO  BOTANY.     By  J.  L.  Drummond,  M.D.     12mo.   100 

Woodcuts,  3d  Edition,  9s.  boards. 

**  This  answers  morecompletelyr  to  the  proper  notion  of  an  introduction  to  botany  than 
any  work  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  trul^  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  entirely 
popular  character,  replete  with  entertaining  information,  and  adai)te<l  to  make  the  study 
at  once  attractive  and  improving  in  a  high  degree."— Eclectic  Kkvibw. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  BOTANY.  With  22  Engravings,  12mo.  8th  Edition 
enlarged,  7s.  6d.  plain ;  12s.  coloured. 


P  O  S  T  R  Y. 


LALLA  ROOKH  :  an  Oriental  Romance.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  New 
Edition,  handsomely  printed  in  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  beautifully  illustrated 
with  13  highly  finished  Engravings,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Charles  Heath,  from  designs  by  Stephanoff,  Meadows,  Edward  Corbould, 
and  Miss  Corbauz.  Bound  in  fancy  cloth,  lettered,  with  ornamental  gilding, 
price  One  Guinea ;  or  with  India  Proof  Plates,  Two  Guineas. 

Also  in  fcp.  Svo.  with  four  Engravings,  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 
IRISH    MELODIES :    with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Original  Advertise- 
ments, and  the  Prefatory  Letter  on  Music.     13th  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  with 
engraved  Title  and  Vignette,  10s.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  op  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq.  Collected  by 
Himself.  1 0  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes,  price  £2,  lOs. 
cloth  lettered. 

*#*  This  Edition,  which  the  Author  has  arranged  and  revised  with  the  same 
care  as  if  it  were  intended  for  posthumous  publication,  includes  many  pieces 
which  either  have  never  before  been  collected,  or  have  hitherto  remained  un- 
published. Preliminary  notices  are  affixed  to  the  long  poems,— the  whole  of  the 
notes  retained, — and  such  additional  ones  incorporated  as  the  Author,  since  the 
first  publication,  has  seen  occasion  to  insert.  The  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes 
consist  of  views  appropriate  to  the  respective  volumes. 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  (Ute 
Mrs.  Maclean.)  New  Edition,  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  by  M*Cli0e, 
and  four  other  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  price  288.  cloth  lettered. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  A  complete  collected 
Edition,  comprising  "  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,**  "  The  West  Indies," 
"World  before  the  Flood,"  ♦*  Greenland,**  "  PeUcan  Island,**  "Songs  of 
Zion,**  "  Poet*8  Portfolio,"  and  all  his  smaller  Poems.  3  vols,  foolscap,  IBs. 
cloth  lettered. 

"  We  have  long  wished  to  see  a  uniform  and  cheap  edition  of  the  works  of  the  most 
distinguished  Christian  poet  who  now  graces  the  annals  of  our  English  literature.  Ihat 
wish  18  now  gratified  to  its  fiill  extent.  The  volumes  before  us,  lioth  as  to  size,  neat- 
ness, and  price,  are  every  thing  that  could  be  wished.**— Eva moblical  Magazine. 

FAMILY  SHAKSPE ARE ;  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text, 
but  those  Words  and  Elxpressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  read  aloud  in  a  Family.  By  T.  Bowoler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  New  Edition, 
in  1  large  volume,  8vo.  with  36  Illustrations  after  Smirke,  Howard,  &c.  308. 
cloth ;  with  gilt  edges,  3  Is.  6d.  Or  in  large  type,  without  Illustrations,  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  £i.  14s.  6d.  boards. 

REMAINS  or  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE,  selected,  with  prefatory  Remarkf, 
by  Robert  Southby,  Esq.  3  vols.  8vo.  248. ;  and  I  vol.  24mo.  with 
engraved  Titie  and  Vignette,  58. 

SELECT  WORKS  oir  the  BRITISH  POETS,  from  BEN  JONSON  to 
BEATTIE.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  by  Dr.  Aikin.  1  vol. 
8vo.  18s.  doth ;  or  neatly  done  up,  gUt  edges,  208. 

*'  A  compilation  which  places  before  us  the  best  portions  of  our  best  poets  in  a  very 
accessible  form,  and  in  the  selection  of  ¥rhich  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  soimd  taste  and 
critical  abilities  of  a  gentleman  so  lonK  and  so  usefully  known  to  the  world  of  letters  as 
Dr.  Aikin.    The  plan  of  the  present  volume  is  both  comprehensive  and  Judicious.'* 

Monthly  Rbvibw. 

SELECT  WORKS  of  the  BRITISH  POETS,  from  CHAUCER  to 
WITHERS.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  Robert  Southey,  LL.D. 
1  vol.  8vo.  uniform  with  "  Aikin'§  Poets,"  308.  cloth  ;  or  witii  gilt  edges, 
£l.  lU.  6d. 

THE  MORAL  of  FLOWERS.  With  24  beautifuUy  coloured  Plates,  royal 
8vo.  3d  Edition,  308.  half-bound. 

"  Full  of  exquisite  poetry.**— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

By  the  same  Author, 
THE   SPIRIT  OF  the   WOODS.     1  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  26  bcantifWly. 
coloured  Engravings,  price  368.  half-bound. 

"  Cold  must  be  the  heart,  and  dull  the  eye,  that  feels  not,  sees  not,  at  a  first  glance,  and 
on  the  perusal  of  a  single  page,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  most  elegant  volume  to  the 
soft  pencil  and  finer  pen  of  a  lady.*'— Analyst. 

"  T?**  ^  indeed  a  charminr  volume,  and  one  which  we  think  no  one,  unless  utterly 
devoid  of  an  taste  for  that  which  is  tastefbl,  can  peruse  without  admirfng  the  feeling 
and  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  authoress  introduces  the  ideas  and  associations  that 
in  so  many  instances  are  inseparably  connected  with  our  indigenous  forest  trees." 

Magazine  or  Natural  History. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE*S  POEMS,  &c.  New  Dramas,  3  vols.  8vo.  368.— A 
Series  of  Plays,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  delineate  the  stronger  Passions 
of  the  Mind,  3  vols.  8vo.  £l,  lis.  6d.^Mi8CELLANEOV8  Plats,  8vo. 98. — 
Metrical  Legends,  8vo.  Us. 
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RBUOXON,  THBOXiOOT,  *e. 


WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD,  D.D.  F.S.A. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  with  oopiims  En^ith  Notes,  Critical,  Philolo- 
gicAl,  and  Eiplanatory ;  5d  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  very  oontiderably 
improved,  in  2  closely  printed  toU.  8to.  ;  with  Map  of  Pdeatine,  price  £2. 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  lettered. 

(Dedicated  to  his  Grace  the  ArchHshop  of  Canterbory.) 

"  Much  as  had  been  done  in  the  two  prccedingimpre— ions,  the  thieo  edition  is  yet 
further  enlarged  (to  the  extent  of  not  lest  than  iOO  pages),  and  conskftuably  improred. 
This  third  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  Justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  Taloable 
ft>r  biblical  students  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  press  In  this  conntry.** 

UoaNB's  Intbo  nucrioM  to  thb  Stooy  or  tbb  fifoairruEBs. 

COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  witb  ENGLISH 
Notes.  Second  EUiition,  with  Additions,  and  a  New  Map  of  F^deatine, 
adapted  to  the  Gospel  History.    One  thick  Yohune,  12mo.  lOs.  6d.  d.  let. 

"  This  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  supplies  a  desideratum  in  scholastic  litera- 
ture. The  notes  (which  are  strictly  grammatical,  scholastic,  and  elementanr)  fUmish 
to  the  Juvenile  student  every  requisite  aid  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament.**--CHRi8TiAN  Rbmbmbeancbk. 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  ftur  the  public  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bloomfield  for  these 
labours  of  his  industrious  pen :  they  wul  carry  down  his  name  with  the  highest  honour 
to  posterity.  Gur  prayer  Is,  that  his  invaluable  life  may  long  be  spared,  and  that  he 
may  be  permitted  to  reap  the  ftall  reward  of  his  self-sacnflcing  devotion  to  the  imperish- 
able interests  of  Biblical  science.**— Bvanoblical  Maoabinb. 

THE  HISTORY  of  thb  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.    BY  THUCYDIDES. 

Newly  Translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  copious  Notes, 

Philological  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical ;  with  Maps  and 

Plates.     3  vols.  8vo.  45s. 

"  In  the  Notes  by  this  translator,  numerous  Interesting  points  of  classical  anti- 
quities are  ably  discussed,  and  many  thousands  of  invaluable  illustrations  of  the  obscure 
passages  of  the  sothor  are  adduced  from  the  best  Greek  writers  of  every  age.  As  to  the 
version,  considering  the  all  but  insuperable  difficulties  with  which  the  translator  has 
had  to  contend,  in  a  writer  said  by  some  great  scholars  to  be  untranslateable,  we  can 
with  truth  say,  that  he  has  executed  his  Usk  with  fidelity,  taste,  and  Judgment.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  can  pronounce  the  work  to  be  quite  indispensable  to  all  who  would  hope 
to  understand  the  text  of  the  greatest  of  historians,  but  most  obscure  of  writers.*' 

Gbmtlbman's  Maoabimb. 

THUCYDIDES.    New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with   copious  English  Notes, 

Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory ;  Examination  Questions,  &c  for  the 

Use  of  Colleges  and  the  Public  Schools.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  j^l.  7s.  bds. 

^  **  We  feel  confident  that  no  reader  of  Thocydides  will  fail  to  purchase  an  edition 

where,  be  their  scholarship  what  it  may,  they  cannot  rise  from  its  perusal  without  having 

learnt  much  that  they  did  not  know  before,  aud  which  they  cannot  obtain  elsewhere 

We  will  not  do  the  tutors  of  colleges,  snd  masters  of  pubbc  schools,  the  iigustice  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  so  regardless  of  their  own  reputation  and  their  pupil's  improvement, 
as  not  to  adopt  the  only  edition  of  Tbncydides,  which  this  or  any  other  country  has 
produced,  really  suited  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons."— Gbntlbman's  Mao. 

"  Thucydidis  Historia  Graced,  a  doctissimo  Britannotemis  volUminibus  elegantissim^ 
ediU.**— Phof.  Pofpo,  qf  Frankfort,  in  Pref.  tc  kit  noble  Variorum  EdU,  of  Tkm^diim,  10 
vols.  8vo. 

ROBINSONS  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  of  thb  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  Edited,  with  careful  revision,  corrections,  occasional  addi- 
tions, and  a  Prefisce,  by  Dr.  Bloomfiblo.     1  voL  8vo.  28s.  doth. 

'*  Dr.  Robinson's  Lexicon,  as  edited  by  Dr.  Bloomfield,  hardly  requires  our  warm  and 
sincere  praise.  It  must  prove  of  rreat  value  to  every  student  wno  is  wise  enough  to  pro- 
cure it.''— BaiTisH  CaiTic  AND  QuAaTEULT  Thbolooical  Rbvibw. 

**  We  consider  this  the  best  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament  that  is  extant.  Dr.  Bloom- 
field  has  proved  himself  a  roost  indefstigable  scholar,  and  his  present  edition  deserves 
unbounded  success."— Chubch  or  Enoland  Quabtkrlt  Rbvibw. 
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RKUGION,  THBOLOOY,  iEC.-ooNTiNUBD. 

THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY ;  a  Selection  of  Sennons  from  eminent  Divines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  chiefly  within  the  last  Half  Centorj.  With 
Notes,  flee,  by  the  Rer.  T.  F.  Diboin,  D.D.  Complete  in  6  vols,  small  8to. 
with  6  Portraits  of  distinguished  Prelates,  30s.  doth. 

'*  A  little  library  for  a  chorchmany  and  a  treasure  for  the  pioos  among  the  laity." 

LiTBRABY  Gab. 

THE   SACRED  HISTORY   of  thb  WORLD ;    PhilosophicaOy  considered, 

in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.     By  Sharon  Tu&nbb,  Esq.  F.S.A.  and 

R.A.S.L.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  8yo.  price  £2.  2s.  bds. 
PRINCIPLES  of  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY;  containing  the  Doctrines, 

Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion.    By  John 

Burns,  M.D.  Ste.     12mo.  4th  Edition,  7s.  bds. 
LETTERS    FROM    an  ABSENT     GODFATHER;    or,  a  Compendium  of 

Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.   By  the  Rer.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 
Author  of  **  First  Sundays  at  Church,"  &c.  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

DISCOURSES    ON     THE     SOCINIAN     CONTROVERSY.       By  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  D.D.  Glasgow.    8to.  5th  Edition,  15s.  doth  lettered. 
By  the  same  Author-^ERMONS.    8to.  12s. 

ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS :  applied  to  the  lUu.^tration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
By  Samubl  Burdbr,  A.M.  &c.    New  Edition,  12mo.  8s.  6d.  boards. 


AROHZTBOTURB  AND    ROAD-MAKING. 

DICTIONARY  of  thb  ARCHITECTURE  and  ARCHAEOLOGY  of  thb 
MIDDLE  AGES ;  including  the  Words  used  by  Old  and  Modem  Authors, 
&c.  ice.  By  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  &c.  1  large  toI.  royal  8vo.  illus- 
trated by  41  Engravings  by  J.  Lb  Kbux,  £2,  16s.;  n^dium  4to.  i^5. ; 
imperial  4to.  £7.  7s. 

T.  F.  hunt's  ARCHITBCTURAL  W0RK8. 

HINTS  ON  PICTURESQUE  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE ;  in  a  Series  of 
Designs  for  Gate  Lodges,  Ghonekeepers'  Cottages,  &c.     4to.  New  Edit.  21s. 

DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GARDENERS'  HOUSES,  and  othbr 
BUILDINGS,  IN  THB  MODERN  or  ITALIAN  STYLE.    4to.  21s. 

DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  &c    4to.  21s. 

EXEMPLARS  of  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE,    adaftbd  to   MODERN 

HABITATIONS :  with  illustratiye  Details,  &c.    4to,  £2.  2s. 
%*  The  abore  may  be  had  with  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates  on  India  P^per. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  COTTAGE,  FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND  FURNITURE.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &e.  New  Edit. 
I  laige  vol.  8to.  1 100  pages  of  Letterpress,  and  illustrated  with  upwards  of 
2000  BRgrarings,  £3t  boards. 

A  TREATISE  on  ROADS :  wherein  the  principles  on  which  Roads  should  be 
Biade  are  explained  and  illustrated,  by  the  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts, 
made  use  of  by  Thos.  Telford,  Esq.  on  the  Holyhead  Road.  By  the  Ri^t 
Hon.  Sir  Hbnrt  Parnbll,  Bart.  Hon.  Mem.  Inst.  CIt.  Engin.  Lond. 
2d  E^Btica,  greafly  enlarged,  witii  9  large  Plates  (2  of  which  are  new),  21s. 
doth  lettered. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  RAILROADS  and  INTERIOR  COMMU- 
NICATION IN  GENERAL.  Containing  tiie  PMbrmanoes  of  the  impioyed 
LooomotiTe  Engmes :  with  Tsbles  of  the  Compantf  to  Coet  of  Conyeyanoe  on 
Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  Roads.  By  Nicholas  Wood,  Colliery 
Viewer,  Mem.  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.  &c.  3d  Edition,  yery  greatiy  enlarged, 
with  15  large  Plates  rseyeral  of  which  are  new,  and  the  rast  haye  been  re- 
drawn and  re-engraTed)  and  several  new  Woodoots,  price  3l8.  6d.  doth. 
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MZSOEUaANEOVS  WORKS. 


THB  DOCTRINE  of  thv  DELUGE;  vindicating  the  Scriptural  Account 
from  the  Doubts  which  have  recently  been  cast  upon  it  by  Geological  Specu- 
lations. By  the  ReT.  LxYBtoN  Vernon  Hakcourt.  2  vols.  8vo.  368. 
cloth  lettered. 

''  A  work  of  much  ingenuity  in  its  design,  and  most  elaborate  research  in  its  execu- 
tion."—British  Critic. 

THE  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  William  Howitt.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  beautifully  embellished  with  engravings  on  Wood,  by  Samuel 
Williams,  price  248.  doth,  lettered. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK;  being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy. 
Written  by  Himself.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  illustrated  with  above  Forty  Woodcuts 
by  Samuel  Williams,  Ss.  cloth,  lettered. 

Also, 

COLONIZATION  and  CHRISTIANITY.  A  Popular  History  of  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Natives  by  the  Europeans  in  all  their  Colonies.  1  vol.  post  8vo. 
price  lOs.  6d.  cloth,  lettered. 

ON  FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT.  By  Mra.  John  Sandford.  Second 
Eldition,  in  V  vol.  post  8vo.  price  78.  6d.  cloth. 

**  Mrs.  Sandford's  observations  appear  to  be  the  result  of  experience  and  mature 
reflection,  and  are  distinguished  by  amiability  and  good  sense,  pervaded  with  a  strong 
religious  feeling.**— Spectator. 

By  the  same  Authoress, 

WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  and  DOMESTIC  CHARACTER.  5th  Edit, 
fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth. 

"  We  could  wish  to  see  these  useful  volumes  in  the  hands  of  every  yonn/^  lady  on  her 
leaving  school.  They  would  aid  g^reatly  in  the  formation  of  character,  in  correcting 
current  mistakes  of  life,  in  invi^ratinp^  the  intellect,  in  relluing^  and  elevatini? 
the  taste,  and  above  all  in  imparting  a  high  tone  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment  to 
the  mind.**— Evangelical  Maoazinb. 

PROGRESSIVE   EDUCATION.     Translated  from   the  French  of  Madame 

Nbcker  de  Saussure.     2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  128.  doth,  lettered. 

"  It  is  worthy  the  attention  and  serious  perusal  of  every  teacher,  every  parent,  every 
magistrate,  or  divine  in  the  kingdom.**— koucational  Maoazinb. 

LACON ;  or,  Many  Thmgs  in  Few  Words.  By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton. 
New  Edition  8vo.  128*  cloth. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW;  with  a  Preliminary 
Dissertation  and  Notes.  Edited  by  Maurice  Cross,  Esq.  4  large  vols. 
£3,  38.  l^ards. 

LETTERS,  ON  the  Subject  of  the  CATHOLICS,  to  MY  BROTHER 
ABRAHAM,  who  livei  in  the  Country.  By  Peter  Pltmlet.  Post  8vo. 
2l8t  Edition,  78.  doth. ' 

THE  DOCTOR,  &c.    Vols.  1  to  5,  £2.  128.  6d.  cloth. 

'  **  We  cannot  look  into  a  page  without  some  desire  to  quote  from  it,— the  wealth  of  its 
humour  and  literature  is  so  abundant.**— Examihbb. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WORKB-continubd. 


TRIALS  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Mrs.  Bray,  Authoress  of  "  Trdawny,"  "  The 
Talba,"  "  Warleigh,"  &c.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l,  1  Is.  6d. 
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sive— Prodamation  of  Alexander  to  the  soldiers— Application  for  aid  in  men  and 
money  to  England — Its  impolitic  refusal— Advance  of  Napoleon  to  Warsaw— OcnO' 
ral  enthusiasm  there— He  resumes  the  otiSensive  against  the  Russians  Forcing  of  the 
passage  of  the  Ukra  by  the  Freneh— 'Kamenskoi  loses  his  presence  of  mind,  and  orders 
the  sscrifioe  of  his  Artillery— Object  of  Napoleon  in  these  movements — Descrip- 
ti<m  of  the  fidd  at  Pultusk,  and  of  the  positions  of  the  hostile  bodies  there— Battle 
of  Pultusk— Which  turns  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French*—  Combat  of  Ooly- 
min — Its  doubtful  issue — Napoleoa  itops  his  sdvance,  and  putt  his  army  into 
winter  quarters — The  Rusuans  also  go  into  Cantonments — ^Results  of  the  winter 
campaign,  and  impression  which  it  produces  in  Europe— Positions  of  the  French 
army  in  its  winter  quarters — Napoleon's  measures  to  provide  food  and  secure  his 
Cantonments — Successive  reduction  of  the  Fortresses  in  Silesia — Capture  of 
Bneg  and  Schweidniti,  and  total  conquest  of  Sikaift-*Operations  on  the  lef^  towards 
VOL.  T|.  A 
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Pomorania  and  Dantiio— And  of  Marmont  in  Illyria — Nq>o]eon*8  e0brts  to  ttunn- 
late  the  Turk*  to  rigoroofl  resistance — Delightful  winter  quarters  of  tbe  French  at 
Warsaw — Enthusiastic  reception  which  they  there  czperieaoed  from  the  Polish 
Women-~Kamenskoi  goes  mad^Benningaen  assnmas  the  comnand  of  the  Rnssian 
army,  and  adrances  against  Bernadotte— His  rapid  march  towards  Konigaherg,  and 
surprise  of  Nej's  corps — Bemadotte|  attacked  near  Mohrungen,  escapes  with  diffi- 
culty^OfffitdtiiM  k  ifUf^)  and  tha  V^m^  left  wii||  dfiTsu  haoH  by  the  ^oa- 
aians— >Eztraordinary  energy  of  Napdeon  in  re-assembling  his  army — He  marches 
to  the  rear  of  Benningsen,  who  disoorers  his  design  and  hl\»  back — The  French 
pursue  the  Russians,  who  at  length  resohre  to  giye  battle— Combat  of  Landsberg — 
And  of  Leibstadt  and  retreat  of  Lestoeq— ReUtire  fbroea  on  both  sides — Bloody 
combata  around  Eylau  the  day  befin-e  the  battle — Anxious  situation  of  both  armies 
during  their  night  bivomio— Pesoription  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  distribution 
of  either  army^Positions  of  the  F^rench  forces — Battle  of  Eylau-— Defeat  of 
Angereau — Imminent  danger  of  N^ndeon — Qrand  charge  by  the  Caralry  and  Im- 
perial Guard  on  the  Russian  centre — Great  success  of  Daroust  on  the  French 
right — Benningsen  throws  back  hu  left  to  arrest  the  eril — Lestocq  at  length  ap- 
pears on  the  Russian  right,  and  raatDiea  the  battle^»8chloditten  is  carried  by  Ney, 
and  retaken  by  Benningsen — Who,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  officers,  resolves 
to  retreat — Results  of  the  battle— 'Losses  on  both  sides— Aspect  of  the  field  of 
battle  on  the  following  day — IneotiTity  and  losses  of  the  French  after  the  battle- 
Napoleon  calls  in  all  his  reinfiyroements  and  proposes  peace  to  Prussia- Which  is 
refused  by  that  poweib— Napoleon  fetreats,  and  goes  into  Cantooments  on  the  Pas- 
a«rg«-^Th«  Ruaaians  advance,  and  alio  go  iqto  Cantonments — Both  partiea  claim 
tlie  yiotory  »t  ^l^u^Operatioiia  of  torn  i^gaiMt  Sfrafj-i-Conbat  of  Qetrol^a 
^wmtm  senaation  eKci(ed  by  th?  battlt  pf  %]#u  oyer  £orDpe«-UniTeraal  con- 
nt^TMtm  ftt  Pvia  on  the  news  beixjg  rec^?ed  of  £yIaa-«.NapoIeon  demands  a  third 
coqscriptioQ  linoe  the  Uth  October,  1608— QreM  aetiTity  of  Napoleon  to  r^ 
pair  hia  Inasm-  fJTtrame  danger  of  hia  sitwttion  «t  this  jun«tare— Rninovs  effect 
of  tha  anrrender  of  the  Prussiaq  Fortieaaes-^Qhsenrations  on  the  Military  more* 
ments  of  both  parties. 


The  campaign  of  Jepa  had  destroyed  the  powers 

XLiv*    of  Prussia  ;  inconsiderate  valour  had  yielded  to  over* 

jQQg^    whelming  force  and  skilful  combination ;  with  more 

justice  the  King  than  the  people  could  say  with^  Fran* 

Adrance  of  ^Is  I.  at  Pavla,  Tout  estperdufoTs  VHonneur.    But 

the  French  j^ugsia  was  stiU  uotoucbcd  ;  and  while  her  formid- 

and  Rus- 
sians to  the  able  legions  remained  unsubdued,  ihe  war,  so  far  from 

vutuia.     ijging  completed,  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  seriously 

commenced.-^Napoleon  felt  this ;  on  the  Trebia,  at 

Novi,  at  Diernstein,  and  Austerlitz,  the  French  had 

experienced  the  stern  valour  of  these  northern  war* 
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ridw ;  and  he  counted  the  hours»  q«  the  mftrtal  cour  ^^^^• 
flict  approaobed,  whioh  waa  to brlqg  either  universal  —  ■■ 
empire  or  irreparable  ruin  in  iti  train.  Nor  were  **^** 
the  Russians  lesa  desirous  to  commence  the  struggle. 
Confident  in  the  prowess  of  their  arms»^'<i«>proud  of 
the  steady  growth  of  an  empire,  whose  frontiers  have 
never  yet  reoeded,  and  whioh  its  meanest  peasant  be- 
lieves is  one  day  to  subdue  the  world«^they  anticipa- 
ted a  glorious  result  from  their  exertionSi  and  with- 
out underrating  the  forces  of  their  opponents,  indul- 
ged a  sanguine*  hope  that  the  North  would  prove  the 
limits  of  their  power,  and  that  while  they  repelled 
them  from  their  own  frontiers,  they  would  afford  the 
means  of  liberation  to  oppressed  Europe.  The  se- 
verity of  a  Polish  winter  could  not  deter  these  un- 
daunted combatants:  Eager  ftir  the  conflict,  both 
their  mighty  hosts  approached  the  Vistula;  and  at 
a  period  of  the  year  when  some  respite  is  usually 
given  in  ordinary  war  to  suffering  humanity,  com- 
menced a  new  campaign,  and  advanced  through  a 
snowy  wilderness  to  the  bloody  fields  of  Freussich- 
Eylau. 

Alexander  had  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in 
repairing  the  losses  which  his  army  had  sustained  inMiiiur^pre- 
the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  Thirty  fresh  squa-g;;;;^;^"  ^^ 
drons  and  fifty*one  battalions  had  been  added  to  its 
amount,  all  the  chasms  occasioned  by  the  casualties 
of  war  supplied,  and  the  new  French  organization 
into  divisions  universally  adopted**    Nor  was  this 


«  The  Russian  avmy  was  dlyided  into  eighUett  divisioni,  each  of 
whiph  was  composed  of  six  regiments  of  kifhntry*  ten  squadrons  of 
heavy  cavalry,  ten  of  light,  two  batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  three  of  light, 
or  horse  artillery,  and  a  company  of  pioneers ;  in  aH  for  each,  eighteen 
battafions,  twenty  squadrons,  and  79  pieces  of  cannon;  about  1S,000 
men«    The  army  was  thus  divided,— >  ' 
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^2^*  ^11 — anxious  to  rouse  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  his 
-subjects,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  struggle  which  was  approaching,  he  had  called 
out  a  defensive  militia  of  six  hundred  thousand  men» 
and  excited  their  devout  loyalty  to  the  highest  de- 
gree by  a  proclamation,  in  which  Napoleon  was  re- 
presented as  the  relentless  enemy  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  they  were  called  on  to  shed  their  best 
blood  in  defence  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers.*  This 
proclamation  excited  the  ridicule  of  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  still  tainted  by  infidel  fanaticism,  and  not 
then  awakened  to  the  impossibility  of  combating  re- 

Battftlions.  Sqaadrons.   CannoDt. 

1.  Guard  under  Grand  Duke  Consiantioe,       33  35  84 

2.  Polish  army — Eight  divisions  under  Os- 
terman,  Sacken^  Gallitzin,  Toucskof,  Bar- 
clay de  ToUy,  Doctoroff,  Essen,  Gorl- 
shakoff;  afterwards  Kamenskoi  147  170  504 

3.  Army  of  Moldavia^  five  divisions  under 
Michelson  as  General-in-Chief,  com- 
manded by  Wolkonsky,  2^acomilsky,  Bill- 
aradowitch,  Meindor^  and  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  00  100  306 

4.  Intermediate  corps  under  the  Count 
Apraxin,  consisted  of  the  divisions  of 
General  Ritschotf,  Prince  LabanofiT,  and 
Gortchakoff,  54  30  144 

Total,       liT  335         1038 

besides  the  local  corps  in  Georgia,  Finland,  and  garrison  battalions. 
The  whole  regular  force  was  about  380,000  men ;  but  in  no  country  is 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  on  paper  and  in  the  field  so  great  as 
in  Russia,  and  the  troops  in  the  campaign  of  Poland  never  exceeded 
80,000  men — See  Jomini,  iL  335,  and  Wilson,  4. 

*  "  Bonaparte, "  said  this  proclamation,  which  was  read  in  all  the 
Russian  churches,  '*  afler  having  by  open  force,  or  secret  intrigue,  ex- 
tended his  power  over  the  countries  which  he  oppresses,  menaces  Rus- 
sia, which  Heaven  protects.  It  is  for  you  to  prevent  the  destroyer  of 
peace,  of  the  &ith,  and  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  from  seducing  the 
orthodox  Christians.  He  has  trampled  under  foot  every  principle  of 
truth  ;  in  Egypt  he  preached  the  Koran  of  Mahomet,  in  France  mani- 
fested  his  contempt  for  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  by  convoking  Jewish 
synagogues.    Do  you  lore  your  fellow-creatures,  fly  the  persecutor  of 
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volutionary  energy  with  any  other  weapons  but  those  chap. 
of  religious  fervour ;  but  it  was  admirably  calculated 


for  the  simple*minded  people  to  whom  it  was  ad-    ^^^* 
dressed,  and  excited  such  an  enthusiasm,  that  not 
only  was  this  immense  armament  without  difficulty 
raised,  but,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  the  peasants  >  Jom.  u. 
drawn  for  the  regular  army  joyfully  left  their  homes,  f^.  i^. 
and  marched  with  songs  of  triumph,  amidst  the^^^^'^'^- 
blessings  of  their  countrymen,  towards  the  frontier,  99.  wiiton', 
the  anticipated  scene  of  their  glory  or  their  martyr- f^Y^"' 
dom.^ 

The  troops  who  were  now  pressing  forward  to  de- 
fend the  western  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  very  dif-  compowtioii 
ferent  from  those  with  whom  the  French  had  hitherto,"^  ***?*^- 

'ter    of   her 

for  the  most  part,  contended  in  the  fields  of  Grermanyor  annies. 
tlie  Italian  plains.  The  forces  of  civilisation,  the 
resources  of  art,  were  exhausted  ;  the  legions  of  Napo- 
leon had  reached  the  old  frontier  of  Europe,  the 
energy  of  the  desert,  the  hosts  of  Asia  were  before 
them ;  passions  hitherto,  save  in  La  Vendue,  inex- 
perienced in  the  contest,  were  now  brought  into  ac- 
tion. Religious  enthusiasm5  patriotic  ardour,  the- 
fervour  of  youthful  civilisation,  were  arrayed  against 
the  power  of  knowledge,  the  discipline  of  art,  and  the 
resources  of  ancient  opulence.  There  were  to  be 
seen  the  serf  but  recently  emancipated  from  the  ser- 
vitude of  his  fathers,  whose  mother  and  sisters  had 
checked  the  lamentations  of  nature  when  he  assumed 

Christians ;  do  you  desire  to  be  saved,  oppose  an  invincible  barrier  to 
his  advances.  He  has  dared  to  the  combat  God  and  Russia ;  prove 
that  you  are  the  defenders  of  the  Most  High  and  of  your  country.  Chase 
far  from  your  frontiers  that  monster;  punish  his  barbarity  to  so  many  in* 
ndcents,  whose  blood  cries  aloud  to  Heaven  for  vengeance ;  God  will  hear 
the  prayer  of  the  faithful ;  he  will  shield  you  with  his  power,  he  will  cover 
you  with  his  grace,  your  exploits  will  be  celebrated  by  the  church  and 
by  your  country ;  immortal  crowns  or  abodes  of  eternal  felicity  await 
you." — Hardenbbro,  ix.  876. 
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CHAP,   the  mJHtary  habit,  and  bade  him  go  forth,  the  cham- 


iao6. 


pion  of  Christendom,  to  present  glory  or  future  para* 
dise;  there  the  peasant,  inured  fh>m  infancy  to 
hardy  exercise,  ignorant  alike  of  the  enjoyments  and 
the  corruptions  of  urban  society,  long  accustomed  to 
rural  labour,  and  habituated  equally  to  the  glow  of  a 
Russian  bath  or  the  severityof  a  Scythian  winter;  there 
the  Cossack,  whose  steed,  nourished  on  the  steppes  of 
the  Don,  had  never  yet  felt  the  curb,  while  his  mas^ 
ter,  following  his  beloved  Attaman  to  the  theatre  of 
action,  bore  his  formidable  lance  in  his  hand,  his 
pistols  and  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  whole  effects, 
the  fruit  of  years  of  warfare,  in  the  folds  of  his  saddle. 
Careless  of  the  future,  the  children  of  the  Desert  joy- 
fully took  their  way  to  the  animating  fields  of  plun* 
der  and  triumph ;  mounted  on  small  Imt  swift  and 
indefatigable  horses,  they  were  peculiarly  adapted 
for  a  country  where  provisions  were  scanty,  forage 
exhausted,  and  hardships  universal ;  the  beat  of  sum- 
mer, the  frost  of  winter^  were  alike  unable  to  check 
the  vigour  of  their  desultory  operations ;  but  when  the 
hosts  on  either  side  were  arrayed  in  battle,  and  the 
charge  of  regular  forces  was  requisite,  they  often  ap- 
peared with  decisive  effect  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
urging  their  blood  horses  to  full  speed,  bore  down,  by 
Wilson,  the  length  of  their  spears  and  the  vehemence  of  their 
Per»n!iob-^°*®**  the  most  powerful  cavalry  of  Western  Eu* 

■ervation.     rOpC* 

*  *'  Mounted/*  sAys  Sir  Robert  Wflson,  "  on  a  litOe,  iU-cooditiotiecU 
but  well-bred  horte,  whieh  can  walk  wkh  ease  at  tb^^ate  office  miles  an 
hour,  Or  dfsputo  in  bit  speed  the  race  whb  the  twiftest*  with  a  short  whip 
on  his  wrist,  as  he  wean  no  spur,  anned  with  the  la&ce^  apisCc^  hi  his  girdle, 
and  a  sword,  the  Oossadi  never  f6BtB  a  eompetitor  in  single  combat  t  but 
in  the  PoHsh  war  he  irresistibly  attacked  etery  opposing  squadron  in  the 
field.  Terror  precede  his  eharge ;  and  hi  vahi  discipline  endeavoured 
to  present  an  impe(HAent  to  the  protruding  pikes^  The  cuirassiers  alone 
preserved  some  confidence,  and  appeared  to  baflk  Uie  arms  andl  skill  of 
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li  the  whole  disposable  Russian  forces  had  been  o&ap. 
united  upon  the  Vistula,  they  would  have  presented 


an  imposing  mass  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand    ^^^^* 
Warriors^  against  which  all  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  improvi- 
would,  in  all  probability,  hare  been  exerted  in  vain.sron'oftbeir 
But  by  a  stranire  and  unaccountable  infatuation,  at^'**.**^*^* 

'f  ^  '         invasion    of 

the  very  monient  when  this  formidable  contest  awaited  Moldavia. 
them  on  the  Polish  plains,  a  large  portion  of  their  dis- 
posable force  was  drawn  off  to  theshores  of  the  Danube, 
and  a  Turkish  superadded  to  the  already  overwhelm* 
ing  weight  of  the  French  war.  Of  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  unhappy  diversion,  and  the  grounds  which 
the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  set  forth  in  vindication  of 
their  aggression  on  the  Ottoman  dominions,  a  ftiU  ac^ 
count  will  be  given  in  the  sequel  of  this  work ;  *  but,  in 
the  meantime,  ibs  effect  in  causing  a  most  calamitous 
division  of  the  Russian  force  is  too  obvious  to  require 
illustration.  At  Eylau  the  hostile  forces  on  either 
side  were  nearly  equal,  and  both  retired  without  any 
decisive  advantage  from  that  scene  of  blood;  ten 
thousand  additional  troops  would  there  have  over- 
thrown Napoleon,  and  driven  him  to  a  disastrous 
retreat.  While  fifty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  the 
empire  were  Uselessly  employed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.    At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the 

the  Cossack  I  but  in  the  battle  df  Preuss- Eylau,  when  the  cuirassiers 
made  their  desperate  charge  on  the  Russian  centre,  and  passed  through 
an  interva],  the  Cossacks  ibstahtlj  bore  doWn  on  them,  sheared  them, 
unhorsed  thetn,  and)  in  a  few  momenta,  fit§  hundred  a&d  thirty  Cossacks 
reapplbared  in  the  field,  equipped  with  the  spoils  of  the  slain.  But  they 
did  not  pennanendy  wear  them  ;  the  steel  troplyes  were  conveyed  by 
subscription  to  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  where  they  are  inspected  as 
trophies  of  their  proWess,  and  respect  for  the  pride  of  their  kindred,  and 
glory  of  their  nation.** — WiLson,  27, 2S.  When  the  author  saw.  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don  and  the  guard  at  Paris  in  May,  1814,  this  destiHptioti 
Was  still  precisely  applicable. 
*  See  chap.  11.,  on  the  Turkish  war. 
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CHAP,   war  in  Moldavia  was  resolved  on,  and  the  necessary 
'    orders  transmitted  before  the  disasters  in  Prussia 


1806,    y^QYQ  known,  or  the  pressing  necessity  for  succour  on 
the  Vistula  could  have  been  anticipated ;  the  battle 
of  Jena  was  fought  on  the  14th  October,  and  on  the 
Nor.  23.    23d  November  General  M ichelson  entered  Moldavia 
and  commenced  the  Turkish  campaign.     But  though 
the  Russian  Cabinet  is  thus  not  answerable  for  having 
given  orders  to  commence  an  additional  war  unne- 
cessarily in  the  midst  of  the  desperate  struggle  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  yet  it  cannot  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  having,  without  any  adequate 
cause,  provoked  hostilities  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  its  empire,  at  a  time  when  the  contest  in  Saxony, 
if  not  commenced,  might  at  least  have  been  easily 
foreseen,  when  the  resolution  to  apnul  the  treaty^ 
I  jom.  ii.    signed  by  D'Oubril  at  Paris,  had  been  already  taken, 
A^n.^4'.  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  strength  of  Europe  was  required  to  meet 
1806,209.  the  encounter  with  the  Conqueror  of  Austerlitz  on 
67?"'  ''•    the  banks  of  the  Elbe.^  * 

While  Russia,  distracted  by  the  varied  interests  of 
Embarrass-  her  mighty  dominions,  was  thus  running  the  hazard 
xnentofNa-Qf  dcstructiou   by   the   imprudent  division  of  her 

poleon  on  Tk.T         i 

the  poiisii  forces  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon  was  ex- 
question.  f^j,Qjj^Q[y  perplcxcd  at  Posen  by  the  considerations  of 
the  Polish  question.  The  destiny  of  this  people, 
which  enters  so  deeply  into  the  consideration  of  every 
political  combination  of  the  nineteenth  century,  here 
stood  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  and  called  for  imme- 

•  The  determinatioif  to  refuse  the  ratific^on  of  the  treaty,  signed  at 
Paris  by  D*Oubril,  was  taken  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  25th  August — the 
Dneister  was  passed  on  the  2dd  Norember.  The  resolution  to  provoke  a 
Turkish  war,  therefore,  was  taken  after  it  was  known  that  a  continued 
stru^le  with  the  enemy,  whose  strength  they  had  felt  at  Austerlitz,  had 
become  inevitable. — Ante,  v.  698. 
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diate  decision.     The  advance  of  the  French  armies    chap. 
thiy>ugh  Prussian  Poland  towards  Warsaw,  the  am- 


biguous, but  still  encouraging  words  of  the  Emperor    ^®^^* 
to  the  numerous  deputations  which  had  approached 
him,  had  awakened  to  the  highest  degree  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  that  unfortunate,  but  impassioned 
race.      A  solemn   deputation  from   Great   Poland, 
headed  by  Count  Dzadiniki,  waited  upon  Napoleon, 
and  announced  an   immediate  insurrection  of  the 
Polish  nation,  headed  by  their  nobles,  palatines,  and 
chiefs ;  a  great  ferment  prevailed  in  Lithuania,  and 
symptoms  of  alarming  effervescence  were  visible  even 
in  Gallicia.     The  crisis  was  of  the  niost  violent  kind ; 
an  immediate  decision  was  called  for  by  imperious  ne-i  jom.  i. 
cessity  ;  Napoleon  was  much  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  and^yj^"^ 
the  question  was  warmly  debated  by  the  Council  336,338. 
assembled  at  his  headquarters.  ^ 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged  by  the  friends  of 
Poland,  **  that  the  only  ally  in  the  east  of  Eiu'ope,  on  ArguBwntt 
whom  France  could  really  and  permanently  depend,  J^/7^'^^^ 
was  now  prepared  to  range  itself  by  her  side,  and*^o»*ofPo- 
enter  into  a  contest  of  life  or  death  for  her  support. 
The  alliances  of  Cabinets  may  be  dissolved,  the  friend- 
ships of  kings  may  be  extinguished,  but  the  union  of 
nations,  founded  on  identity  of  interest,  and  commu- 
nity of  feeling,  may  be  calculated  upon  as  of  more  - 
lasting  endurance.     But  what  people  was  ever  im- 
pelled towards  another  by  such  powerful  motives,  or 
animated  in  the  alliance  by  such  vehement  passions 
as  Poland  now  is  toward  France  ?    Alone  of  all  great 
nations,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  she  has  been 
partitioned  by  her  powerful  and  ambitious  neigh- 
bours, struck  down  to  the  earth  by  hostile  armies, 
and  swept,  by  repeated  spoliations,  from  the  book  of 
existence.     Her  nationality  is  destroyed,  her  people 
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CHAP.   scAttered,  her  glories  at  an  end.    Is  it  pomiible  that 

1- these  injuries  can  be  forgotten^  that  such  unparalleled 

^^^  calamities  leave  no  traces  behind  thera,  in  the  breasts 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Sarmatian  race  ?  Is  it  not 
certain^  on  the  contrarj^  that  they  have  left  there 
profound  impressions,  ineradicable  passions^  which 
ate  ready,  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity^  to  raise 
throughout  the  whole  scattered  provinces  of  the 
old  Republic  an  inextinguishable  flame  ?  Where  has 
the  Emperor  found  such  ftiithful  folio tvers^  such  de- 
Voted  fidelity,  as  in  the  Polish  legions  of  the  Italian 
army,  whom  Moscovite  barbarity  drove  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  foreign  lands  ?  Is  it  expedient  to  refuse 
the  proffered  aid  of  a  hundred  thousand  such  War* 
riors,  who  are  teady  to  fly  to  his  standards  from  the 
Whole  widespread  fields  of  Sarmatia  ?  True,  they 
are  undisciplined — without  arms,  fortresses,  maga-* 
dinesy  or  resources— but  what  does  all  that  signify  ? 
Napoleon  is  in  the  midst  of  them ;  his  invincible 
legions  will  precede  them  in  the  fight ;  from  their 
enemies  and  their  spoilers  his  victorious  sword  will 
wrest  the  implements  of  war ;  in  their  example,  they 
will  see  the  model  of  military  discipline.  The  Poles 
are  by  nature  warriors  ;  little  discipline  or  organiisa'^ 
tion  is  requisite  to  bring  them  into  the  field.  When 
«the  regular  forces  of  Germany  had  sunk  in  the 
conflict,  their  tumultuary  array  chased  the  infidels 
fh)m  the  heart  of  Austria,  and  delivered  Vienna  from 
Mussulman  bondage^  Nor  is  it  inei^ly  a  temporary 
sUccoui^  which  may  be  anticipated  fh>m  their  eier* 
tions ;  lasting  aid,  a  durable  alliance,  may  with  coU* 
fidence  be  expected  f^om  their  necessities.  Surround- 
ed by  the  portitiotiing  powei^^  they  have  no  chance 
of  indt^ndeneo  but  in  the  Fi^noh  alliaUce;  the 
moment  they  desert  it,  they  wiU  be  again  crushed  by 
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their  ambitioti.    Not  only  thd  nationality  of  Poland^  ctfAip 
but  the  individual  safety  of  its  whole  inhabitants,  -  ^^^^* 


must  for  ever  bind  them  to  their  deliverers ;  they    ^^^* 
well  know  what  cruel  punishments  and  confiscations 
await  them,  if  they  again  fall  under  the  Moscovlte 
yoke.    In  restoring  the  oldest  of  European  common-^ 
wealths,  therefore,  not  only  will  a  memorable  act  of 
justice  be  done^  a  memorable  punishment  of  iniquity 
inflicted,  but  a  durable  alliance  on  the  frontier  of 
civilisation  will  be  formed,  and  a  barrier  erected 
against  the  inroads  of  barbarism  in  the  people,  who,  Uom.  ii. 
in  every  age,  have  devoted  their  blood  to  combating^®'.. ^^5; 
its  advances.*** 

Specious  as  these  arguments  were,  and  powerfully 
as  they  appealed  to  the  generous  feelings  of  our  na-Aigumento 
ture,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  not  op- tide  i^./ 
posed  by  others  of  greater  solidity.   "  It  is  in  vain,"  it^|^"i^^ 
was  urged, "  to  dwell  on  the  misfortunes  of  Poland,  or  Poi®"- 
represent  her  partition  as  an  unavoidable  calamity 
for  which  her  inhabitants  are  noways  answerable. 
Such  a  misfortune  may  doubtless  sometimes  occur  to 
a  small  state  surrounded  by  larger  ones ;  but  was 
that  the  ease  in  the  present,  instance  ?    On  the  con- 
trary, Poland  was  originally  the  most  powerful  na- 
tlon  in  the  north  t  her  dominions  eittended  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  Swabia  to  Smolensko. 
All  Prussia,  great  part  of  the  Austrian  dotninions,  and 
a  large  portion  of  Russia,  have  at  different  times  been 
carved  out  of  her  wide-spread  territories.     So  far    . 
from  being  weaker  than  Russia,  she  was  originally 
much  stronger ;  and  the  standards  of  the  Jagellons 
and  the  Piasts  have  more  than  once  been  planted  in 
triumph  on  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin.    Nevertheless, 
her  history  for  the  last  five  hundred  years  has  been 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  disasters,  UlutninAted  at 
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CHAP,   intervals  by  transient  gleams  of  heroic  achievement : 


-and,  notwithstanding  the  valour  of  her  inhabitants, 
1806.  jjgj,  frontiers  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  con- 
stantly receding,  until  at  length  she  became  the  prey 
of  potentates  who  had  risen  to  importance  by  acquisi- 
tions reft  from  herself.  So  uniform  and  undeviating 
a  course  of  misfortune,  in  a  nation  so  brave,  so  en- 
thusiastic, and  so  numerous,  as  even,  at  the  moment 
of  its  partition,  to  contain  sixteen  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, argues  some  incurable  vice  in  its  domestic 
institutions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  this  vice 
was,  when  we  contemplate  the  uniform  and  fatal 
weakness  of  the  Executive,  the  disorders  consequent 
on  an  elective  monarchy,  the  inveterate  and  deadly 
animosity  of  faction,  and  the  insane  democratic  spirit 
of  a  plebeian  noblesse,  which  made  John  Sobieski,  a 
centuty  before  its  final  destruction,  prophesy  the 
approaching  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

•*  Such  being  the  character  of  Polish  institutions, 
as  they  have  been  ascertained  by  experience,  and 
proved  by  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  it  becomes 
a  most  serious  question  whether  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  France,  for  the  aid  of  such  an  ally,  to  incur  the 
certain  and  inveterate  hostility  of  the  three  northern 
powers.  That  Russia,Prussia,and  Austria  will  thence- 
forth be  combined  in  an  indissoluble  alliance  against 
France,  if  Poland  is  restored,  and  the  rich  provinces 
now  enjoyed  by  them  from  its  partition  wrested  from 
their  vast  dominions,  is  evident;  and,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  strength  of  the  Sarmatian 
levies,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  military 
resources  which  they  enjoy.  What  aid  can  Polish 
enthusiasm  bring  to  the  French  standards  to  counter- 
balance this  strong  combination  of  the  greatest  mi- 
litary powers  of   Europe?     A  hundred   thousand 
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horsemen,   brave,  doubtless,   and  enthusiastic,  but  chap. 

XLIV. 


destitute  of  fortresses,  maga^zines,  and  resources,  and 
inhabiting  a  level  plain,  unprotected  by  mountainSi  ^^^' 
rivers,  or  any  natural  frontier,  and  open  on  all  sides 
to  the  incursions  of  their  well-organized  opponents-— 
Supposing  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  vast  army  and  still 
vaster  reputation  of  Napoleon,  they  shall  succeed  at 
this  time  in  bearing  back  the  Russian  hosts,  and 
wresting  Lithuania  from  their  grasp,  what  may  not 
be  apprehended  from  the  appearance  of  Austria  on 
the  theatre  of  conflict,  and  the  debouching  of  a  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  rear  of  the  grand 
army,  when  far  advanced  in  the  deserts  of  Moscovy  ? 
That  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  is  preparing  for  the 
conflict  is  evident ;  that  she  is  arming  is  well  known ; 
fear  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  alone  restrain 
her  forces ;  but  the  stroke  which  by  restoring  Po- 
land severs  Gallicia  from  her  empire,  will  at  once 
determine  her  policy,  and  bring  the  imperial  legions 
in  formidable  strength  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe* 
Even  supposing  that,  by  an  unprecedented  series  of 
victories,  these  dangers  are  averted  for  the  moment, 
and  the  French  battalions,  loaded  with  honours,  re- 
gain the  Rhine,  how  is  Poland,  still  torn  by  intestine 
faction,  and  destitute  of  any  solid  institutions,  to 
withstand  her  formidable  military  neighbours ;  and 
how  is  France,  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred 
leagues,  to  protect  a  power  whose  internal  weakness 
has  always  been  such  that  it  has  never  been  able  to 
protect  itself  against  its  own  provinces  ?  If  a  bar- 
rier is  to  be  erected  against  Russian  ambition,  and  a 
state  formed  depoident  on  the  French  alliance  for 
its  existence,  far  better  to  look  for  it  in  Prussia, 
whose  history  exhibits  as  remarkable  a  rise  as  that 
of  Poland  does  a  decline,  and  the  solidity  of  whose 
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CHAP,  iostitiitioikfi  not  leti  than  the  firmniM  of  its  national 
■  ■■■■■'»  charactw^,  hai  been  dedsivalf  Mbibitad  in  oontend- 
,  jj^'   iof  with  all  tha  military  forces  of  Europe  during  the 
329.        Seven  Years'  War."  * 

Pressed  by  so  many  difficulties,  and  strode  in  an 
Napoleon    espedsl  mannsT  by  the  danger  of  Imnging  the  forces 
mid^*     of  Austria  upon  his  rear,  while  engaged  in  the  hard* 
ro^iii^  ships  of  a  winter  campaign  in  Poland,  Napoleon 
PrustUa     resolved  upon  a  middle  course.*    Irrevocably  fixed 
upon  humbling  Prussia  to  the  dust,  and  entirely  in- 
different to  the  irritation  which  he  axdted  among  its 
people,  he  resolved  to  rouse  to  the  uttermost  the  in- 
habitants of  Prussian  Poland ;  but  at  the  same  time 
sedulously  abstain  from  any  invitaticms  to  Gallioia 
to  revolt,  and  even  held  out  no  encouragement  to  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Lithuania  to  join  the  standard 
of  Polish  independence.     Kosciusko,  who,  since  his 
heroio  achievements  in  1794>  had  lived  in  retirement 
near  Fontainbleau,  was  invited  by  Napoleon  to  join 
his  countrymen,  and  a  proclamation,  drawn  in  his 
name,  was  even  published  in  the  French  papers,  in 
which  he  promised  speedily  to  put  himself  at  their 
head;f  but  the  course  of  time  soon  dispelled  the 


•  "  1  love  the  Poles,**  said  he  to  Rapp,  "after  having  received  one  of 
their  deputations  i  their  ardour  pleases  me.  I  eould  wish  to  render  them 
an  independent  people,  bul  it  is  no  ^asy  undertaking.  Too  many  na- 
tions are  interested  in  their  spofls — Austria,  Russia,  Prussia.  H*  the 
match  is  once  lighted,  there  is  no  saying  where  it  would  stop.  My  first 
duty  is  towards  France,  and  it  is  no  part  of  it  to  sacrifice  its  interests  to 
Poland— that  would  lead  us  too  hh  We  QiMst  l«aY»  k$  destinies  in  the 
hands  of  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things— to  Time,  It  will  possibly 
teach  us  hereafter  what  course  we  ougfit  to  pursue."~BouR,  vii.  250. 

f  «  Kosciusko,**  said  this  fabricated  epistle^  dated  1st  November,  '*is 
about  to  place  himself  in  the  inidst  of  yQu.  He  sees  ip  your' deli veifrs 
no  ambitious  conquerors ;  the  ^at  nation  is  before  you ;  Napoleon  ex- 
pects you ;  Kosciusko  calls  you.  I  fly  to  your  succour ;  never  more  to 
leave  your  side«    Worthy  of  the  great  man  whose  arm  is  stretched  forth 
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iUusion,  md  it  baeame  painfully  evident  to  the  Polee  waf. 


that  their  illustrious  hero,  deapairiug  of  sueoess,  or . 
having  no  oonfidenee  in  their  pretended  allies,  was  ^^^* 
resolved  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  no  future  insur- 
reotions  under  such  auspices.  In  fact,  he  had  been 
profoundly  affected  by  the  indifference  manifested  by 
all  the  European  powers  to  the  fate  of  Poland  on 
occasion  of  the  last  partition,  and  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  no  efficacious  eo*operation 
could  be  expected  irom  any  of  them  ;  and,  while  he 
rendered  full  justice  to  the  military  talents  of  Napo- 
leon, despaired  of  seeing  the  deliveranoe  of  Sarmatia 
in  good  faith  attempted  by  his  despotic  arnos*^  The  >  ogintki, 
task  of  rousing  the  Poles  in  the  Prussian  dominions^  ^^^* 
was  therefore  committed  to  Dombrowski  and  Wy- 
bicki ;  the  former  of  whom  had  acquired  a  deserved 
celebrity  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  Legion  In  Italy, 
while  the  latter  possessed  such  influence  with  his 
countrymen  as  to  promise  great  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  Napoleon. 

At  the  same  time,  every  care  was  taken  to  excite 
the  feelings  and  diminish  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Poles  of  Prussia;  heart^stirring  proclamations  in 
Kosciusko's  name  were  addressed  to  them  by  the 
generals  of  their  nation  in  the  Italian  army,  but  . 
that  brave  man  himself,  faithful  to  the  oath  he  had 
taken  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  aware  of  the 
delusive  nature  of  Napoleon's  support,  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  these  proceedings ;  resisted  all  the 
brilliant  ofiers  which  he  made  to  induce  him  to  engage 
in  his  service,  and  even  had  the  boldness,  in  foreign 

for  you?  deli?er9nce,  I  attach  myself  to  youf  eatue  never  again  to 
leave.  The  bright  days  of  Pdland  have  returned  i  we  are  under  the 
aegis  of  a  monarch  accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties  by  niiracles.***^ 
Harobicbvrgi  ix.  829. 
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CHAP,  journals,  to  disavow  the  letter  which  the  French  Go- 

XLIV 

—  vernment  had  published  in  his  name.    Notwithstand- 

1806.    Jug  ^(jjg  reserve,  however,  the  advance  of  the  French 
armies  to  Warsaw,  and  the  sedulous  care  which  they 
took  to  save  the  inhabitants  from  every  species  of 
insult  or  contribution,  produced  an  extraordinary 
ferment  in  the  Polish  provinces — ^universally  they 
were  hailed  as  deliverers — the  substantial  benefits,  the 
real  protection,  the  fostering  tranquillity  of  the  Prus- 
sian  Administration  were  forgotten  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  ancient  achievements,  and,  incited.by  the  heart- 
stirring  prospect  pf  coming  independence,  the  nation 
was  fast  running  into  its  ancient  and  ruinous  anarchy. 
The  public  exultation  was  at  its  height  when  Napo- 
leon arrived  at  Posen:  several  regiments  were  al-* 
^OgiMki,   ready  formed  in  Prussian-Poland;  and  the  arrival 
Hard.'ix.  of  the  Frcuch  troops  in  Warsaw,  which  the  Russians 
F  **  ^tl'  evacuated  at  their  approach,  was  universally  hailed 
79, 81.      as  the  first  day  of  Polish  Restoration.' 

Napoleon  was  not  insensible  to  the  importiant 
Napoieon'i  effccts  of  this  national  enthusiasm,  both  in  augment- 
ictiil**^the"iDg  the  resources  of  his  own  army,  and  intercepting 
•ubjeet.      those  of  his  opponents ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  not  rousing  all  Poland  in  a  similar 
manner,  or  Incurring  the   immediate  hostility  of 
Austria,  by  threatening  the  tenure  by  which  she 
held  her  Polish  acquisitions.     He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  moderate  the  general  fervour,  and  confine  it  to 
the  provinces  of  Prussia,  where  it  was  intended  to 
excite  a  conflagration;   and  this  was  done  by  the 
Dec.  1.      bulletin  which  appeared  on  the  Ist  December: — 
"  The  love  which  the  Poles  entertain  for  their  coun- 
try, and  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  is  not  only 
preserved  entire  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  but  it  has 
become  more  profound  from  misfortune.    Their  first 
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passion,  the  universal  wish,  is  to  become  again  a  chap. 
nation.     The  rich  issue  from  their  cbateaus  to  de-- 


mand  with  loud  cries  the   re-establishment  of  the    ^®^' 
nation,  and  to  offer  their  children,  their  fortune,  their 
influence  in  the  cause.      That   spectacle   is   truly 
touching.     Already  they  have  every  where  resumed 
their  ancient  costumes,  their  ancient  customs — is  then 
the  throne  of  Poland  about  to  be  restored,  and  is  the 
nation   destined  to  resume  its  existence  and  inde- 
pendence ?    From  the  depth  of  the  tomb  is  it  des- 
tined to  start  into  life  ?     Grod  alone,  who  holds  in  his 
hand  the  combination  of  great  events,  is  the  arbiter 
of  that  great  political  problem,  but  certainly  never 
was  an  event  more  memorable  or  worthy  of  inte- 
rest."    Situated  as  Napoleon  was,  the  reserve  of  this 
l9nguage  was  an  act  of  humanity  as  well  as  justice 
to  the  unhappy  race  whose  destiny  it  still  held  in 
suspense ;  but  it  contributed  powerfully  to  allay  the 
rising  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  commonwealth ;  and  the  pru- 
dent, despairing  of  any  national   resurrection  from  *  Oginski, 
such  an  ally,  began  to  ask,  "  if  the  Restoration  of  thegig^^^^i. 
Republic  of  Poland  could  in  good  faith  be  expected  ?^»  ®'*  .. 
from  the  man  who  had  extinguished  the  liberty  of  226. 
his  own  country  ?  '^  * 

One  chance,  and  only  one,  remained  to  Napoleon 
of  smoothing  away  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  Napoleon 
the  restoration  of  Poland,  and  that  consisted  in  the?™'***?*'/** 

Auitria  to 

proposal,  which  at  this  time  he  made  to  Austria,  to«xch*Bge 
exchange  its  share  of  Poland  for  its  old  province  of  siiwu,*  **' 
Silesia.     During  the  negotiation  with  Prussia  for  a]^^^""- 
separate  peace,  he  only  held  out  the  prospect  of  this 
exchange  in  a  doubtful  manner  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  King  of  Prussia  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  armistice  of  Charlottenberg,  than  Dec  is. 
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oiiAP.  General  Anderotsey  was  authorised  to  propose  it  for« 

mally  to  that  power.     Count  Stadion  replied,  that 

^•^^    the  good  faith  of  the  Imperial  Govemment  would 

not  permit  them  to  accept  a  possession  which  was 

not  assented  to  hjr  Prussia;  and  it  would  indeed 

have  heen  an  extraordinary  fault  in  policy,  as  well  as 

breach  of  morality,  to  have  thus  despoiled  a  friendly 

power  and  reopened  an  ancient  wound,  at  the  very 

moment  when  a  concentration  of  all  energies  was  re* 

quired  to  resist  the  enemy  who  threatened  to  destroy 

all  the  European  States.     In  consequence  of  this  re* 

fusal»  the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  in  regard  to  Poland, 

became  still  more  guarded ;  and  although  a  Provi** 

sional  Govemment  and  Local  Administration  were 

)  Bign.  >i.  formed  at  Warsaw,  yet  none  but  natives  of  Prus- 

Hanh'i'x.    sian-Poland  were  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  direc- 

349/350.  tion  of  affairs.*  * 

*  Dunn$  bi«  9Uy  nt  Po^en  the  French  Emperor  mod^,  on  rep«9te4 

Napoleon*!  occasions,  the  strongest  professions  of  his  resolution  to  support  the 

•tronp  de-    Turk9  against  the  invasion  of  the  Russians.     To  the  Prussian  plenipo- 

fotour"*^'*  ^•^'^'ries  9t  Ch»lott«|ibeTg  be  decliued,  "  thai  th«  Braafcest  of  all  the 

Turkey.      ®^*^*  which  Prttswa  ba«  occasioned  to  Frapce  by  i\\e  late  war  is  tlje 

shock  they  have  given  to  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  as 

the  imperious  commands  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  have  brought  back 

to  th«  GoTfffpniaQt  of  WidlafhiA  md  Moldoyia  tlia  liospodan  Justly  ba. 

nished  from  their  administration;  which,  in  aifect,  redMces  thejr  princi* 

palities  to  the  rank  of  Russian  provinces.     But  the  full  and  complete 

independenee  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  wiH  ever  be  the  object  most  at  heart  . 

wUh  ikfi  Smjmwn  M  H 10  io4l«p«fiMMo  for  the  leaority  of  Fran^sa  and 

Jtaljr.    He  vould  esteem  th^  supcasses  of  Iha  present  war  of  Httk 

value  if  they  did  not  give  him  the  means  of  reinstating  the  Subh'me 

Porte  In  complete  independence.     In  conformity  with  these  principles, 

A^  Emparof  is  determined  tbat,  witil  the  Hultiu:)  ahaU  bave  racovaiad 

the  full  and  entire  command  both  of  MpIdaviA  an4  W^Uachia,  and  13 

completely  secured  in  his  own  independence,  the  French  troops  will  not 

evacuate  any  part  of  t|ie  countries  they  ha?e  eonqnered,  or  which  may 

•  Lncchet.    htreafter  6U  ipto  tlieir  power  1'^*    The  w»e  resolntion  was  publicly 

ii.  166,       announced  in  (be  bulletins,  when  intelligence  of  the  ill-judged  invasion  of 

)  87.  the  principalities  arrived ;  andyet,  within  six  months  afterwards,  Napoleon, 

Ihougfa  Tuifcsf  had  fidtbAiUy  and  gallantly  stood  to  the  French  alliance^ 
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While  this  great  political  question  was  under  dis«    ohaf. 
cussion,  during  the  fortnight  that  the  Bmperor^s  stay  • 


continued  at  PoseUvthe  army  in  great  force  apppoach««  ^^^' 
ed  the  Vistula ;  but  the  severity  of  the  waaUier,  andHis  procia- 
the  incessant  fatigue  of  the  troops,  in  the  long  andMUim^n*" 
dreary  marches  through  that  naonotonous  country  at****  ^°^ 
so  inclement  a  season*  produced  a  general  foeling  of  terutt. 
despondency  among  the  soldiers  ;  and  gave  rise  to  a 
fermentation  which  even  Napoleon  deemed  alarming* 
To  the  intoxication  consequent  on  the  victwy  of 
Jena  had  succeeded  a  mortal  disquietude,  when,  im» 
mediately  after  such  glorious  successes,  instead  of 
the  cantonments  and  repose  which  th^y  eicpeoted, 
they  found  themselves  dragged  on  in  the  depth  of 
winter  to  begin  a  new  eampaign,  amidst  pathless 
snows  and  gloomy  forests.  In  order  to  dispel  these 
sinister  presentiments,  Napoleon  took  advantage  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Austerlita  to  address 
an  animating  proclamation  to  his  anpy  (*»*'  Soldiers ! 
This  day  year,  at  this  very  hour,  you  were  on  the  i)j<j.  2, 
memorable  field  of  Austerlitz,  The  Russian  bfitta** 
lions  fled  in  terror  before  you,  or,  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  laid  down  their  arms  to  their  conquerors.  On 
the  day  following  they  read  the  wmtls  of  peaop,  but 
they  were  deceitful.  Hardly  had  they  escaped,  by  the 
effects  of  a  generosity,  perhaps  blamable,  from  the 
disasters  of  the  third  coalition,  than  they  set  on  4>ot 
a  fourth  ;  but  'the  new  ally  on  whose  skilfiil  tactics 
they  placed  all  their  hopes  is  already  destroyed.  His 
strongholds,  his  capital,  bis  magazines,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  standards,  seven  hundred  fleld-pieces,  Ave 

undfti  drcurastaoces  of  extMBie  peril,  as  wiU  thofdj  iippear,  m^f^ei  In 
treaty  at  Tilsit,  by  whiph  not  only  were  Wall^cbta  aad  Moldavis  cedfii 
to  Russia,  but  provbion  was  made  for  tbe  partition  of  the  whole  T^rkish 
dominions  in  Europe ! 
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CHAP,    first-rate  fortresses  are  in  our  power.     The  Oder, 

1— the  Warta,  the  deserts  of  Poland  have  been  alike 

1806.  unable  to  restrain  your  steps.  Even  the  storms  of 
winter  have  not  arrested  you  an  instant — you  have 
braved  all — surmounted  all.  Every  thing  has  flown 
at  your  approach.  In  vain  have  the  Russians  en- 
deavoured to  defend  the  capital  of  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  Poland.  The  French  eagle  hovers  over 
the  Vistula — the  brave  and  unfortunate  Poles,  when 
they  behold  you,  imagine  that  they  see  the  soldiers 
of  Sobieski  returning  from  his]  memorable  expedi- 
tion. Soldiers!  we  shall  not  again  lay  down  our 
arms  till  a  general  peace  has  secured  the  power  of 
our  allies,  and  restored  to  our  commerce  liberty  and 
its  colonies.  We  have  conquered  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder,  Pondicherry,  our  establishments  in  the 
Eastern  Seas,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Spa- 
nish Colonies.  Who  has  given  the  Russians  right 
to  hope  that  they  can  balance  the  weight  of  destiny  ? 
>Bign.  Yi.  Who  has  authorized  them  to  overturn  such  great 
Bo'uJ^vi*  ^^ig^s — Are  not  they  and  we  the  soldiers  of  Aus- 
261,  262.  terlitz?"*  Even  in  the  forests  of  Poland,  and  amidst 
ice  and  snow,  the  thoughts  of  Napoleon  were  inces- 
santly fixed  on  England  and  the  East ;  and  it  was 
to  overthrow  her  maritime  power  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  that  a  campaign  was  undertaken  in  the 
depth  of  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula. 

This  proclamation,  dictated  by  a  profound  know- 

itt  great    ledge  of  the  French  character,  produced  an  extraordi- 

F^Tmation  ^^^7  ^ff^ct  upou  the  soldicrs.     It  was  distributed 

«[*^«^«"*-with  profusion  over  all  Gerjiaany,  and  none  but  an 

»t  Paris.  '  eyewitness  could  credit  the  influence  which  it  had 

in  restoring  the  spirit  of  the  men.     The  veterans  in 

the  front  line  forgot  their  fatigues  and  privations, 

and  thought  only  of  soon  terminating  the  war  by  a 
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second  Austerlitz  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula :  those   chap. 

XLIV 

who  were  approaching  by  forced  marches  in  the  rear- 


redoubled  their  exertions  to  join  their  comrades  in  ^^^' 
the  more  forward  stations,  and  counted  the  days 
till  they  gained  sight  of  the  eagles  which  appeared 
to  be  advancing  to  immortal  renown.  The  better  to 
improve  upon  these  dispositions,  and  at  the  same  Dec  2. 
time  establish  a  durable  record  of  the  glorious  achieve* 
ments  of  his  troops,  Napoleon,  by  a  decree  published 
on  the  same  day,  gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  edifice  on  the  site  of  the  convent  of  the 
Madeleine,  at  the  end  of  the  Boulevards  Italiennes  at 
Paris,  with  the  inscription — "  The  Emperor  Napo* 
leon  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army."  In  the  in- 
terior were  to  be  inscribed,  on  tablets  of  marble,  the 
names  of  all  those  who  had  been  present  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena ;  on  tablets  of 
massy  gold,  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  fallen  in 
those  memorable  conflicts.  There  also  were  to  be 
deposited  the  arms,  statues,  standards,  colours,  and 
monuments  of  every  description  taken  during  the  two 
campaigns  by  the  grand  army.  Every  year  a  great 
solemnity  was  to  commemorate  the  glory  of  these 
memorable  days  ;  but,  in  the  discourses  or  odes  made 
on  the  occasion,  no  mention  was  ever  to  be  made  of 
the  Emperor  :  like  the  statues  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
at  the  funeral  of  Junia,his  exploits,  it  was  well  known, 
would  only  be  the  more  present  to  the  mind  from 
being  withdrawn  from  the  sight.  This  project  took  a 
strong  hold  of  the  imagination  of  Napoleon  ;  he  gave 
immediate  orders  fbfthe  formation  of  plans  for  the 
edifice,  and  the  purchase  of  all  the  buildings  in  the 
vicinity,  in  order  to  form  a  vast  circular  place  of  uni- 
form buildings  around  it;  and,  as  a  previous  decree 
had  directed  the  construction  of  the  Bourse  or  public 
exchange  on  that  situation,  he  shortly  after  directed 
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CHAP.  th8  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  loolc  out  for  another 

XLIY 

'  -isolated  situation  for  that  structure,  **  worthy  of  the 


IMQ,  grandeur  of  the  capital,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Letter,  7th  busiuess  which  will  one  day  be  transacted  within  its 
^^1^  Walls/'  Such  was  the  origin  of  those  beautiful  edi- 
ficesi  the  church  of  tht  Madeleine  and  the  exchange 
at  Paris ;  and  which,  carried  on  through  other  reigns 
and  completed  under  another  dynasty  with  that 
grandeur  of  conception  and  perseverance  in  execution 
by  which  all  their  public  edifices  are  distinguished, 
will  for  centuries  attract  the  world  to  Paris,  as  the 
centre  of  modern  architectural  beauty.  To  the  world 
at  ^at  time  Napoleon  revealed  no  other  design  in  the 
structure  of  the  Madeleine  than  that  of  a  monument 
to  the  grand  army ;  but,  penetrated  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  persuaded  he 
Was  intrusted  of  cloemg  the  wounds  of  the  Revolu* 
tion,  he  in  his  secret  heart  destined  for  it  another 
and  a  greater  object.  He  intended  to  have  made  it 
an  expiatory  monument  to  Louis  XVL,  Marie  An- 
toinette,  and  the  other  victims  of  the  Revolution, 
a  design  which  he  did  not  propose  to  declare  for  ten 
years,  when  the  fever  of  revolutionary  ideas  Was  in  a 
great  measure  exhausted  ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that 
he  directed  its  front  to'  face  the  centre  of  the  Place 
>  Boor.  TiL  Louis  XV.^  whcro  those  august  martyrs  had  perished, 
^^L^yL  oi^d  constructed  it  on  the  site  of  the  Madeleine, 
77, 78.     where  their  uncofiined  remains  still  lay  in  an  undis- 

Lm.  Cat.  1.  ^ 

970, 871.  tinguished  grave.  * 

•  «  No  one  but  n^selfi"  said  he,  "  could  lestore  the  memoty  of  Louts 

Napoleon*!    XVI.,  and  wash  from  the  nation  the  crimes  with  which  a  few  galley 

Mcret  de-     shives  and  an  unhappy  fatality  had  stained  it.     The  Bourbons  being  of 

J^JJ^  ^^^  his  fiunily,  and  resting  on  external  succour,  in  striring  to  do  so,  would 

have  been  considered  as  only  ar^iging  their  own  cause,  and  increasing 

the  public  animosity*    I,  on  the  contrary,  sprung  from  the  people,  would 

have  purified  their  glory,  by  expelling  from  their  ranks  those  who  had 

disgraced  them;  and  such  was  my  intentioD;  but  it  was  necessai^  to 
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The  commencement  of  a  winter  campaign  which   chap. 
would  obviously  be  attended  with  no  ordinary  blood- .  ^"^' 


shed,  required  imusual  precautions  for  the  protection    *^^* 
of  the  long  line  of  communication  of  the  grand  army,  vast  e&rts 
and  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  were  incessant  to  effect  Jj^^j^^ 
this  object.    The  march  of  troops  through  Germany  •'™y»  ^^ 
was  urged  forward  with  all  possible  rapidity )  someflanki&nd 
attempts  at  insurrection  in  Hesse  were  crushed  with""' 
great  severity;  the  conscripts,  as  they  arrived  from  the 
Rhine  or  Italy  at  the  different  stations  in  the  Prussian 
states,  organized  and  sent  into  the  field  almost  before 
they  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art ; 
and  the  subsidiary  contingent  of  Saxony,   Hesse 
Cassel,  and  the  states  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy 
raised  to  double  their  fixed  amount.   By  these  means 
not  only  were  the  rear  and  communications  of  the 
grand  army  preserved  from  danger^  but  successive 
additions  to  its  active  force  constantly  obtained; 
while  at  the  same  time  Aiistria  was  overawed,  whose  >jom.  h. 
formidable  armaments  on  the  Bohemian  frontier  al-|?^^'®^j^- 
ready  excited  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,'  and  had  94, 95. 

proceed  with  caution ;  the  three  expiatory  altars  at  St  Deqis  were  only 
the  commencement ;  the  Temple  of  Glory  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Madeleine  was  destined  to  be  consecrated  to  this  purpose  with  a  fkr 
greater  eclat.  It  was  there  that  near  their  tomb,  above  their  very  bones, 
the  monuments  of  men,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion  would  have 
raised  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  political  victims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  was  a  secret  which  was  not  communicated  to  above  ten 
persons ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  allow  it  to  transpire  in  some  degree 
to  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  designs  for  the 
edifice.  I  would  not  have  revealed  the  design  for  ten  years,  and  even 
then  I  would  have  employed  every  imaginable  precaution;  and  taken 
care  to  avoid  every  possibility  of  offence.  AU  would  have  applauded 
it ;  and  no  one  could  have  suffered  horn  Its  effects.  Eveiy  thixig  in  such 
cases  depends  on  the  mode  and  time  of  execution.  Camot  would  never 
have  ventured  under  my  government  to  write  an  apology  ^or  the  death 
of  the  King,  but  he  did  so  under  the  Bourbons.  The  difference  lay 
here,  that  I  would  have  marched  with  public  opinion  to  punish  it,  whilst 
public  opinion  marched  with  him,  so  as  to  render  him  unassailable*"*— 
Las  Cas.  i.  370-87K 
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CHAP,    ffiven  rise  to  poiuted  and  acrimonious  remonstrances 

XLIV. 

from  his  military  envoy.  General  Anderossey,  to  the 


1Q^«-    Cabinet  of  Vienna.* 

How  to  maintain  these  vast  and  hourly  increasing 
Enormous  armamcnts  was  a  more  difficult  question  ;  but  here, 
^dm"  eTied  ^^^»  *^^  indefatigable  activity  of  the  Emperor,  and  his 
on  au  the  grinding  system  of  making  war  support  war,  contri- 
^toT'  ved  to  find  resources.  Requisitions  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude were  made  from  all  the  cities  in  his  rear, 
especially  those  which  had  been  enriched  by  the  com- 
merce of  England :  Napoleon  seemed  resolved  that 
their  ill-gotten  wealth  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
'devoted  to  the  necessities  of  his  troops.  The  decrees 
against  English  commerce  were  every  where  made  a 
pretext  for  subjecting  the  mercantile  cities  to  con- 
tributions of  astounding  amount.  Fifty  millions  of 
francs  (L.2,000,000)  was  in  the  first  instance  demand- 
ed from  Hamburgh  as  a  ransom  for  its  English  mer- 
chandise, seized  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  21st  No- 
vember; and  it  only  escaped  by  the  immediate 
payment  of  sixteen  millions.  In  addition  to  this, 
that  Unhappy  city,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  hostili- 
ties against  France,  was  ordered  to  furnish  at  once 
fifty  thousand  great-coats  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 

•  In  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  that  general  ob- 
tained, he  said,  with  more  of  military  frankness  than  diplomatic  ambi- 
guity— **  The  Emperor  Napoleon  fears  neither  his  avowed  nor  his  secret 
enemies.  Judging  of  intentions  by  public  acts,  he  is  too  clear-sighted 
not  to  dive  into  hidden  dispositions ;  and  in  this  view,  he  would  infinitely 
regret  if  he  were  compelled  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  consi- 
derable armaments  which  your  Majesty  has  had  on  foot  since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  were  intended  to  be  directed,  in  certain  events, 
against  himself.  Your  Majesty  appears  to  liave  assembled  on  the  flank 
of  the  French  army  all  your  disposable  forces,  with  magazines  beyond 
all  proportion  to  their  amount.  The  Emperor  asks  what  is  the  inten- 
^on  of  this  army  while  he  is  engaged  with  Russia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula?  Ostensibly  intended  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality,  how 
can  such  an  object  be  its  real  destination,  when  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  being  threatened  ?-— Bicnon,  vi.,  88. 
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while  Lubeck,  which  had  been  successively  pillaged  chap. 
by  the  troops  of  Blucher  and  Bernadotte,  was  com- .  ^^^^' 


pelled  to  yield  up  four  hundred  thousand  lasts  of    ^^^^• 
corn,*  and  wood  to  the  value  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds ;  Leipsic  redeemed  its  English  merchandise, 
seized  for  ten  millions  of  francs  (L.400,000),  while 
all  the  other  Hanse  Towns  were  subjected  to  equally 
severe  requisitions  ;  and  the  great  impost  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  millions  of  francs  (L.6,200,000), 
imposed  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  was  every  where  col- 
lected from  the  Prussian  territories  with  a  rigour 
which  greatly  added  to  its  nominal  amount.     Under 
pretext  of  executing  the  decree  against  English  com- 
merce, pillage  was  exercised  in  so  undisguised  a  man- 
ner by  the  French  inferior  agents,  that  it  attracted  in 
many  places  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  army.     Thus,  while  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor 
professed  to  be  grounded  on  the  great  principle  of  com- 
pelling the  English  Grovernment,  by  the  pressure  of 
mercantile  embarrassment,  to  accede  to  the  liberty  of 
the  seas,  in  their  execution  they  had  already  departed 
from  their  ostensible  object ;  and,  while  the  merchan- 
dise seized  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  emporium '  Hour,  vii 
of  British  commerce,  its  confiscation  was  made   a|{^^^' 
pretext  for  subjecting  their  neutral  inhabitants  to»8»^»; 
inordinate  requisitions  for  the  support  of  the  grand 8?  1/^72. 
army.*  f 

*  Each  last  weighs  2000  kilogrammes,  or  about  half  a  ton. — BouR. 
vii.,  249. 

t  As  an  example  at  once  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  these  contri- 
butions, and  the  provident  care  of  the  Emperor  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  his  troops,  reference  may  be  made  to  his  letter  to  the  French 
Governor  of  Stettin,  from  whom  contributions  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
millions  (L. 800,000)  was  demanded,  though  the  city  only  contained 
32,000  inhabitants.  "  You  must  seize  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
millions,  but  do  it  by  rule,  and  give  receipts.  Take  payment  as  much 
as  possible  in  kind ;  the  great  stores  of  wine  which  its  cellars  contain 
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OHAP.       By  these  different  means  Napoleon  was  enabled, 

^before  the  middle  of  December,  not  only  to  bring 

1806.    ^  y^^y  gi'eat  force  to  bear  upon  the  Vistula,  but 
Potitbos    to  have  the  magazines  and  equipments  necessary 
IL  F^eh  for  qualifying  it  to  undergo  and  keep  the  field  during 
tula?*  ^""  ''^^  rigours  of  a  Polish  winter  in  a  complete  state 
of  preparation*     Davoust  and  Murat  had  entered 
Nov.  aa.    Warsaw  at  the  end  of  November,  which  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Prussians  at  their  approach,  and  two 
Dec  2.      days  afterwards  they  crossed  the  Vistula  and  occu- 
pied the  important  t^te  du  pont  of  Prague  on  its 
right  bank,  which  was  in  like  manner  evacuated  with- 
out a  struggle ;  on  the  right  Lannes  supported  them 
and  spread  himself  as  far  as  the  Bug ;  while  on  the  left, 
Ney  had  already  made  himself  master  of  Thorn,  and 
marched  out  of  that  fortress,  supported  by  the  caval- 
ry of  Bessieres  and  followed  by  the  corps  of  Berna- 
dotte ;  in  the  centre,  Soult  and  Augereau  were  pre- 
paring with  the  utmost  activity  to  surmount  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  passage  of  the  Vistula  between  Mod- 
lin  and  Wyssogrod  ;  thus,  eight  corps  were  assembled 
ready  for  active  service  on  the  Vistula,  which,  even 
after  taking  into  view  all  the  losses  of  the  campaign, 
and  the  numerous  detachments  requisite  to  keep  up 
the  communications  in  the  rear,  could  in  all  bring  a 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  while  the  pow- 
erful reinforcements  on  their  march  tlirough  Prussia 
iDum.xvu.and  Poland  promised  to  enable  the  Emperor  to  keep 
jora.  ii!^'  up  the  active  force  in  front  at  that  great  numerical 
337,338.  aniount.* 

The  Emperor  Aleitander  was  far  from  having  an 
equal  force  at  his  disposal.  The  first  army,  under 
Betiningsen,   consisting  of  68  battalions  and   125 

Would  be  of  inestimable  importance :  it  ii  wine  which  in  winter  can  ilone 
glte  the  victor^"— BiGHoir,  vi.^  9S, 
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squadronsi  could  muster  forty^five  thousand  meoi  dl«-   chap. 
vided  into  four  divisionsi  un4or  Osterman  Tolstoy, 


Sacken,  Prince  Gallitein  and  Sidmaratski.  It  ar*  ^^^* 
rived  on  the  Vistula  in  the  middle  of  November ;  the  Aod  of  tht 
second,  consisting  also  of  68  battalions  and  100  squa^Tb^X* 
drons,  arranged  in  the  divisions  of  Tutschakoffi  Doc-  ^*J^, 
toroff,  Essen,  and  Aurepp,  was  about  thirty  thousand  tion  of  wv. 
strong,  its  regiments  having  not  yet  recovered  the 
chasms  made  by  the  rout  of  Au8terlitz«  The  wreck 
of  the  Prussian  forced,  re'^organised  and  directed  un- 
der the  able  management  of  General  Lestocq,  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  when  the  nu- 
merous garrisons  of  Danteic  and  Graudentz  were 
completed  from  its  shattered  ranks:  thus  the  total 
allied  force  was  not  above  ninety  thousand  strong, 
and  for  the  actual  shock  of  war  in  the  field  not  more 
than  seventy-flve  thousand  men  could  be  relied  on. 
This  Imposing  array  was  under  the  command  of  Field- 
Marshal  Kamenskoi,  a  veteran  of  the  school  of  Su- 
warrow,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  little  quali- 
fied to  measure  swords  with  the  Conqueror  of  Wes- 
tern Europe  ;  but  the  known  abilities  of  Benningsen 
and  Buxhowden^  the  two  next  in  command,  would, 
it  was  hoped,  compensate  for  his  Want  of  experience 
in  the  novel  art  of  warfare  which  Napoleon  had  in- 
troduced«  Headquarters  had  been  established  at 
Pultusk  since  the  ISth  November :  Warsaw,  all  the  Nov.  12. 
bridges  of  the  Vistula  were  in  the  hands  of  the  allies, 
and  the  firmness  of  their  countenance  gave  rise  to  a  be- 
lief that  they  were  disposed  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
that  river  with  the  invaders.  Until  the  arrival  of  the 
second  army,  under  Buxhowden,  however,  which  was 
advancing  by  forced  marches  from  the  Niemen,  they 
were-in  no  condition  to  keep  their  ground  against  the 
French  ;  and  it  was  deemed  better  to  give  them  the 
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CHAP,  moral  advantage  arising  from  the  occupation  of  the 
—  Polish  capital,  than  hazard  a  general  engagement  with 

^®^*  so  decided  an  inferiority  of  force.  After  some  incon- 
Nov.  30.  siderable  skirmishes,  therefore,  the  Russians  fell  back 
n9,Tio.^"'^*  all  points,  their  advanced  posts  were  all  withdrawn 
jom.  ii.     across  the  Vistula,  and  Warsaw,  evacuated  on  the 

:338,  339. 

liign.  vi.    28th,  was  occupied  by  Davoust  on  the  30th  Novem* 
'''>'*^-  ber.'» 

Sensible  of  the  inferiority  of  its  forces  to  those 
Application  which  Napolcon  had  assembled  on  the  Vistula  from 
hL^nmtn  ^H  the  States  of  Western  Europe,  the  Russian  Cabi- 
to  E^uLd  °^*  made  an  application  to  the  British  Government 
ittimpouticfor  a  portion  of  those  subsidies  which  she  had  so 
liberally  granted   on  all   former   occasions   to   the 
powers  who  combated  the  common  enemy  of  Euro- 
pean independence ;  and  considering  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  contest  had  now  fallen"bn  Russia,  and 
the  danger  had  now  approached  her  own  frontiers, 
they  demanded,  not  without  reason,  a  loan  of  six 

•  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  winter  campaign,  Alexander  address- 
Proclama.    ed  the  following  proclamation  to  his  soldiers  : — "  Prussia  formerly  was 
tionofAJex- the  barrier  between  France  and  Russia,  when  Napoleon's  tyranny  ex- 
ander  to  the  tended  over  all  Germany.     But  now  the  flame  of  war  has  burst  out  also 
soldiers.       .^^  ^^^  Prussian  States,  and  after  great  misfortunes,  that  monar^y  has 
been  struck  down,  and  the  conflagration  now  menaces  the  fronders  of 
our  territory.     It  would  be  useless  to  prove  to  the  Russians,  who  love 
the  glory  of  their  country,  and  are  ready  to  undergo  every  sacrifice  to 
maintain  it,  how  such  events  have  contributed  to  render  our  present  efforts 
inevitable.     If  honour  alone  compeUed  us  to  draw  our  sword  for  the 
protection  of  our  allies,  how  much  more  are  we  now  called  upon  to 
combat  for  our  own  safety  ?     We  have  in  consequence  taken  all  the 
measures  which  the  national  security  requires— our  army  has  received 
orders  to  advance  beyond  the  frontier — Field- Marshal  Kamenskoi  has 
been  appointed  to  the  command,  with  instructions  to  march  vigorously 
against  the  enemy — all  our  faithful  subjects  will  unite  their  prayers  to 
ours  to  die  Most  High,  who  disposes  of  the  fiite  of  empires  and  battles, 
that  he  will  protect  our  just  cause,  and  that  his  victorious  arm  and  bless- 
ing may  direct  the  Russian  army  employed  in  the  defence  of  European 
freedom.-— Dumas,  xvii.,  94. 
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millions  sterling,  of  which  one  was  to  be  paid  down  chap. 
immediately  for  the  indispensable  expenses  connected  • 


with  the  opening  of  the  campaign*  It  was  easy  to  ^®^^' 
see,  from  the  answer  to  this  demand  now,  however, 
that  the  spirit  of  Pitt  no  longer  directed  the  British 
councils — the  request  was  refused  by  the  Ministry 
on  the  part  of  Government,  but  it  was  proposed  that  - 
a  loan  should  be  contracted  for  in  England  for  the 
service  of  Russia,  and  that  for  the  security  of  the 
lenders,  the  duties  on  English  merchandise,  at  pre- 
sent levied  in  the  Russian  harbours,  should  be  repeal- 
ed, and  in  lieu  thereof,  the  same  duties  should  be 
levied  at  once  in  the  British  harbours,  and  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  loan  to  the  Bri- 
tish capitalists.  This  strange  proposition,  which 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  want  of  confidence,  both 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Russian  Government  and  the 
solvency  of  the  Russian  finances,  was,  of  course,  re- 
jected, and  the  result  was  that  no  assistance,  either 
in  men  or  money,  was  afforded  by  England  to  her 
gallant  ally  in  this  vital  struggle ;  an  instance  of 
parsimony  beyond  all  example  calamitous  and  dis-*  Hivd.  is. 
creditable,  when  it  is  considered  that  Russia  was  at|^*^^' 
that  moment  bearing  the  whole  weight  of  France  onj^'*  ^^^ 

^  °  Letter  to 

the  Vistula,  and  that  England  had  at  her  disposal  Marquis 
twenty  millions,  in  subsidies,  and  a  hundred  thou-jJ|^i*^| 
sand  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe.*  ^^'^' 

No  sooner  had  the  heads  of  Buxhowden's  column 
began  to  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pultusk,  The  Rih- 
than  Kameuskoi,  whose  great  age  had  by  no  means  jjj^'^^n""^ 
extinguished  the  vigour  by  which  he  was  formerly «^- 
distinguished,  made  a  forward  movement — headquar-Dec  1 1. 
ters  were  advanced  to  Nasielsk,  and  the  four  divi- 
sions of  Benningsen's  army  cantoned  between  the 
Ukra,  the  Bug,  and  the  Narew ;  whil^  Buxhowden's 
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CHAP,  divisions,  as  they  suecessively  arrived,  were  stationed 
'  r  between  Ool}rinin  and  Makow ;  and  Lestoeq,  on  the 


1S06.   extreme  right  of  the  allies,  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Drewentz,  on  the  great  road  leading  to  Thora, 
was  advanced  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  that  fortress* 
The  object  of  this  general  advance  was  to  drenm** 
scribe  the  Freneh  quarters  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  Napoleon  with 
his  Guards  was  still  at  Posen,  hopes  were  entertain- 
»Daiii.xvii.ed  that  his  troops  would  be  entirely  drawn  from  the 
jom!  ii.  *  right  bank  before  his  arrival,  and  the  river  Inter- 
vt^uoT'  P^^^  between  the  winter  quarters  of  the  two  armies.* 
No  sooner  did  Napoleon  hear  of  this  forward 
Dec.  16.    movement  of  the  Russians,  than  he  broke  up  from 
his  quarters  at  Poeen,  and  arrived  at  Warsaw  two 
Dec  18.    daj^  afterwards.     No  words  can  do  justice  to  the 
Napoleon    Warlike  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  burst  forth 
wIJi^^*"i»  that  capital  when  they  beheld  the  hero,  whom 
General  en-^ey  hailed  as  their  deliverer,  actually  within  their 
there.        walls,  and  saw  the  ancient  arms  of  Poland  affixed  to 
the  door  of  the  hotel  where  the  Provisional  Govern^ 
ment  of  Prussian  Poland  was  established.     The  no* 
bility  flocked  into  the  capital  from  all  quarters  ;  the 
peasantry  every  where  assembled  in  the  cities,  de- 
*  manding  arms  ;    the  national  dress  was  generally 
resumed  ;  national  airs  universally  heard ;  several 
regiments  of  horse  were  speedily  raised,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  thirty  thousand  men 
were  enrolled  in  disciplined  regiments  from  the  Prus- 
sian provinces  alone  of  the  ancient  monarchy.     Still 
the  general  enthusiasm  did  not  make  Napolecm  for- 
get his  policy ;    the  Provisional  Government  was 
established  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  only  '*  until 
Jaa.  14,     the  fate  of  Prussian  Poiand  was  determined  by  a 

1B07 

general  peace  f  and  the  prudent  began  to  entertain 
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melanefaoly  presages  In  regard  to  the  future  destiny   chap. 
of  a  monarchy  thus  agitated  by  the  passion  of  inde- 


pendence and  the  generous  sentiments  of  patriotic ,  g.  ^ 
ardour,  with  only  a  quarter  of  its  former  inhabitants  9i.  Cunp. 
to  maintain  the  struggle  against  its  numerous  and  176,179"* 
formidable  enemies.^ 

Having  taken  the  precaution  to  establish  strong 
t^es  dupont  at  Prague,  Modlin,  Thorn,  and  all  theA«4fer 
bridges  which  he  held  over  the  Vistula,  Napoleon  *ff^j^ 
lost  not  an  instant  in  resuminef  the  offensive  in  order  •f"'^'  *^* 
to  repel  this  dangerous  incursion  of  the  enemy.    Da- 
voust,  who  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army, 
was  pushed  forward  from  Prague  on  the  road  towards 
Pultusk,  and  soon  arrived  on  the  Bug;  and  after 
having  reconnoitred  the  whole  left  bank  of  that  river, 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Narew  to  its  junction 
with  the  Vistula,  made  preparations  for  effecting  the  Dec  11, 
passage  at  Okemin,  a  little  below  the  junction  with 
the  Ukra.    The  Cossacks  and  Russian  outposts  lined 
the  opposite  bank,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  passage 
were  considerable  ;  but  the  Russians  were  not  in  suf- 
ficient force  to  dispute  it  in  a  serious  manner ;  and 
after  some  sharp  skirmishing,  the  experienced  talents 
of  General  Gauthier,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
enterprise,  established  the  French  on  the  right  bank,  Dec  12. 
where  they  soon  after  sustained  a  severe  action  with 
the  Russian  advanced  guard  at   Czamowo.     The 
Russians,  however,  returned  in  greater  foree{  and 
the  result  was,  that  all  the  French  advanced  guards 
which  hftd  been  passed  over  were  cjit  off,  gnd  theip 
detachment  fell  back  to  tha  tite  du  pomt  established 
at  the  river.    Mean  while  Soult  advanced  on  the  left  Dec  21.  ' 
to  Plousk,  and  Ney  and  Bprpadotte,  with  a  portion  Dec  22. 
of  Muraf  s  cavalry,  moved  forward  to  Soldan  dnd 
Biezun  from  Thorn,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten 
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CHAP,   to  interpose  betureen  the  detached  corps  under  Les* 

XLIV 

^  tocq«  and  Benningsen's  main  body,  which  was  concen- 

1806.    trated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pultusk.' 
339.  Dom.      This   partisan  warfare   continued   for   ten   days 
132.  \^-  without  any  decisive  result  on  either  side  ;   but  the 
•OD,  73, 74.  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Warsaw  was  the  signal  for 
.Forciogof  the  commencement  of  more  important   operations. 
iMhTufa*^"^  the  23d  December,  at  daybreak,  he  set  out  from 
^y  ^^«       that  capital  for  the  army,  with  the  guards  and  Lannes' 
corps,  and  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  advanced  posts 
of  Davoust,  than  he  dictated  on  the  spot  directions 
for  the  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Ukra,  which  had 
hitherto  bounded  all  their  incursions.*     The  opera- 
tion was  carried  into  effect  with  the  happiest  success 
at  Czarnowo,  and  that  ardour  with  which  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor  never  failed  to  animate  the 
troops.     After  a  severe  action  of  fourteen  hours,  the 
passage    was   forced,   and   Count    Osterman,    who 
commanded  the  Russian  rearguard,  retreated  upon 
Nasielsk.     In  this  well-contested  affair  each  party 
had  to  lament  the   loss  of  about  a  thousand  men. 
Kamenskoi,  finding  the  barrier  which  covered  the 
front  of  his  position  forced,  gave  orders  for  concen- 
trating his  forces  towards  Pultusk ;  and  the  Allies 
accordingly  fell  back  at  all  points.     They  were  vi- 

•  Napoleon,  says  Rapp,  no  sooner  arrived  in  sight  of  Okernin,  than 
he  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  Russians,  and  the  plain  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  before  arriving  at  the  river.  Covered  with  woods, 
intersected  by  marshes,  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  traverse  as  the  field  . 
works,  which  were  bristling  with  Cossacks,  were  to  carry  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  Emperor  surveyed  them  long  and  with  close  attention  :  but 
as  the  thickets  of  wood  in  some  places  intercepted  his  view,  he  caused 
a  ladder  to  be  brought  and  ascended  to  the  roof  of  a  cottage  where  lie 
completed  his  observations.  He  then  said,  •'  It  will  do— send  an  officer," 
and  when  he  arrived,  dictated  on  the  spot  the  minute  directions  for  the 
movement  of  all  the  corps  during  the  operation,  which  are  preserved  in 
Dumas,  xviL,  W.-^Fide  Rapp,  125. 
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goi'ously  pursued  by  the  French,  and  another  despe-   chap. 
rate  conflict  took  place  in  front  of  Nasielsk,  between 


General  Rapp  and  the  Russians  under  Count  Oster-    ^®^^' 
iftan  Tolstoy,  in  which  the  latter  were  worsted,  but 
not  without  a  severe  loss  to  the  enemy ;  and  the 
opposite  bodies  had  become  so  intermingled,  that 
Colonel   Ouwaroffi,  an   aid-de-camp   of  Alexander, 
was   made   prisoner  by  the  French,   while  Count 
Philippe  de  Segur,  destined  for  future  celebrity  as 
the  historian  of  the  still  more  memorable  campaign 
of  1812,  and  attached  to  Napoleon's  household,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.     On  the  same  day  i>^  ^^' 
Augereau  fought  from  daybreak  till  sunset  at  Lo« 
choczyn  with  the  divisions  opposed  to  him,  which, 
at  length,  began  to  retire.  Thus  the  Russians,  pierced 
in  the  centre  by  the  passage  of  the  Ukra  at  Czarnowo 
and  the  combat  at  Nasielsk,  were  every  where  in  full 
retreat.     No  decisive  advantage  had  been  gained ; 
but  the  initiative  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy, » wiison, 
and  his  divisions,  separated  from  each  other,  wereJoi.^H*. 
thrown  into  eccentric  lines  of  retreat,  which   pro-^^?-  ^"°*" 
mised  every  moment  to  separate  them  more  widely  i63. 
from  each  other.* 

Kamenskoi,  though  a  gallant  veteran,  was  altoge- 
ther unequal  to  the  perilous  crisis  which  had  now  Kamcwkoi 
arrived.     The  army,  separated  into  two  parts,  ofp^J^n^of 
which  one  was  moving  upon  Golyrain,  the  other  ^°^^'J^ 
falling  back  towards  Pultusk,  was  traversing  a  con- ««»««  of 
tinual  forest,  through  roads  almost  impassable  from  lery.  ^  * ' 
the  mud  occasioned  by  a  long-continued  thaw,  and  the 
passage  of  innumerable  carriages,  which  had  broken 
it  up  in  all  parts.     Overwhelmed  by  these  difficul- 
ties, he  issued  orders  to  sacrifice  the  artillery,  which 
impeded  the  retreat — ^gave  directions  to  stop  the 
supplies  destined  for  the  army  at  Grodno,  and  bim« 

VOL.  VI.  c 
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oHAP.   self  took  the  road  of  Lomsa.     Deeminir  such  an 

1- order  wholly  unnecessary^  and  the  result  of  that  ap- 

^^^'  proaching  insanity  which  soon  after  entirely  overset 
the  mind  of  the  veteran  Marshal^  Benningsen  took 
upon  himself  the  bold  step  of  disobeying  it ;  and  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  the  artillery  and  equipages  to 
deftle  in  his  rear,  resolved  to  h^d  fast  in  the  position 
of  PtJLTUSK,  with  all  the  troops  which  he  had  at  his 
disposal.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
Russians,  to  whom  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  a 
retreat,  at  a  season  when  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  were  involved  in  total  darkness,  and  the 
roads,  bad  at  all  times,  were  in  many  places  several 
feet  deep  of  mud,  had  been  the  severest  trial  of  dis- 
cipline and  courage.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it 
known  that  they  were  marching  towards  a  chosen 
field  of  battle,  than  their  hardships  and  difficulties 
were  all  forgotten,  and  the  troops  which,  from  mid- 
day on  the  25th,  successively  arrived  at  Pultusk, 
took  up  their  ground  in  parade  order,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  battle  on  the  morrow.  Before  it  wag 
dark,  sixty  battalions  and  fifty-five  squadrons,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  in  all 
about  forty  thousand  men,  were  here  assembled, 
while  the  divisions  of  Doctoroff,  Sacken,  and  Gal- 
litzin  were  opposed  at  GOLYMIN  to  Augereau's 
corps,  two  divisions  of  Davoust's,  and  part  of  Murat's 
cavalry.  Three  Russian  divisions,  viz.  those  of 
>  wiiMo,  Essen,  Aurepp,  and  Tutschakoff,  were  at  such  a 
jJmfii"  distance  in  the  rear  both  of  Pultusk  and  Golymin, 
341.  Dum.  tjiat  they  could  not  be  expected  to  take  any  part  in 
162.     '   the  actions  which  were  approaching.* 

The  object  of  Napoleon,  in  tfhese  complicated  ope- 
rations, was  in  the  highest  degree  important ;  and  the 
vigour  of  Benningsen  and  Prince  GaTlitzin,  joined  to 
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the  extreme  ^^ortpess  of  the  /days  aqd  ^e  borril^   chap. 

sta|;e  of  the  rpad^j  alone  saved  thp  fltUie^  from  i»  repeti ^^^-^ 

t^on  /pf  ^h^  di^oiters  pf  Auerstadt  &q4  Jena*  jEIis  righ|;    ^^' 
wiog,  upder  Lapnefi,  was  in^mded  jto  cml;  Beiiping- object  of 
sen's   aripy  i^ff  from  the  gr/ea(t  roa4  Ujrough  Pulrthtw  movl- 
tu^:  his  ceoti:^,  uuder  })^voi)3t,  Augeriean,  Spnlt,^^^' 
aQ.d  Afurat,  wa^  destiped  to  penetrat/e  I?7  Qolym^^ 
apd  Makow  to  Ostrqlenka,  directly  i^  the  rear  of 
that  town  and  two  marches  hetween  Benpi^gse^ 
and  the  Rujssisn  frontier ;  while  the  left  wingf  under 
Ney,  Bernadotte,  anyd  Bessieres,  interpp^ed  between 
Lestocq  and  the  Russian  centre,  and  threw  him  back 
into  Eastern  Prussia,  where,  driven  up  jto  the  §i^  h? 
would  soon,  if  the  Bussians  were  disposed  qf,  he 
compelled,  }ike  Blud^er,  to  swreoder.    A  mOK^  m^r 
terly  project  never  was  conceived  :  it  was  precisely  a 
repetition  of  the  semicircular  route  of  his  Irft  wing 
under  Bernadotte,  round  Mack  ajt  Ulm;  and  th^he- 
sitation  of  Kamenskoi  between  an  advance  and  a 
retrograde  mpvement  served  to  joffer  every  facility  for 
the  success  of  the  ienterprise.    The  cderity  of  the  Rus- 
sian retreat^  the  sacrifice  oi  saventy  pieces  jot  their 
heavy  artillery,  and  the  dreadful  state  jo£  tixe  roads, 
whidi  impeded  the  Fxench  advance,  and  the  imper- 
vious intervening  country,  wfaioh  .separated  their  nu- 
merous corps  from  each  other,  alone  defeated  this  pro- 
found combination,  and  brought  their  carps  toFultUSk  >  Jom.  u. 
andtGolymin  a  few  hours  before  the  enemy,  whp  wereDum.  xv\l 
there  destined  to  fall  upon  their  retreating  .colunms,  ^^^'  ^^*' 
or  bar  the  road  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia/ 

The  position  of  Pultysk  is  the  only  one  in  tbiyt  Deaeription 
country  where  the  ground  is  so  far  deaced  of  wood^[p*jfjj^ 
as  to  permit  of  any  considerable  armies  combating  »»<*  of  the 

*  ^  -  positions  of 

each  other  in  a  proper  field  of  battle — an  open  and  the  two  hos. 
cultivated  plain  on  this  side  of  the  river  Narew  thece****  ^**'* 
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CHAP,  stretches  out  to  the  south  and  east  of  that  town, 

1-  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  its  meandering  stream — 

^^^*  a  succession  of  thickets  surround  this  open  space  in 
all  directions,  excepting  that  on  which  the  town  lies ; 
and  on  the  inside  of  them  the  ground  rises  to  a  semi- 
circular ridge,  from  whence  it  gradually  slopes  down 
towards  the  town  on  one  side,  and  the  forest  on  the 
other;  so  that  it  is  impossible,  till  this  barrier  is 
surmounted,  to  get  a  glimpse  even  of  the  buildings. 
There  the  Russians  were  drawn  up  in  admirable  or- 
der in  two  lines ;  their  left  resting  on  the  town  of 
Pultusk,  their  right  on  the  wood  of  Moszyn,  which 
skirted  the  little  plain,  the  artillery  in  advance ;  but 
a  cloud  of  Cossacks  swarmed  in  front  of  the  array, 
and  prevented  either  the  force  or  composition  of  the 
enemy  from  being  seen  by  the  French  as  they  advan- 
ced to  the  attack.  Sacken  had  the  command  of  the 
left ;  Count  Osterman  Tolstoy  of  the  right ;  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  with  twelve  battalions  and  ten  squadrons, 
occupied  a  copsewood  in  front  of  the  right ;  Benning- 
sen  was  stationed  in  the  centre— names  destined  to 
>  wiiwn,  immortal  celebrity  in  future  wars,  and  which,  even 
llm.%'  at  this  distant  period,  the  historian  can  hardly  enu- 
341.  Dum.  merate  without  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  the  thril- 
165*.  ^^^'  ling  interest  of  former  days.' 

Lannes,  with  his  own  corps,  and  the  division  Gudin 
Baitie  of    from  that  of  Davoust — in  all  about  thirty-five  thou- 
Puitusk.     g^jj^  j^g^ — resolved  to  force  the  enemy  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  he,  early  on  the  morning  of 
Dec.  26.    the  26th,  advanced  to  the  attack.   The  woods  which 
skirted  the  little  plain  occupied  by  the  Russian  light 
troops  in  front  of  their  position  were  forced  by  the 
French  voltigeurs,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
a  batteiy  which  galled  their  advance,  and  which  could 
pot  be  withdrawn,  cairied  by  assault ;  but  no  sooner 
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liad  Lannes^  encouraged  by  this  success,  surmounted   chap, 

the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  advanced  into  the  open ^ 

plain,  than  the  cloud  of  Cossacks  dispersed  to  the  ^^^* 
right  and  left,  and  exposed  to  view  the  Russian 
anmy  in  two  lines,  in  admirable  order,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns  disposed  along  its  front.  Asto- 
nished, but  not  panic-struck  by  so  formidable  an  op- 
position, Lannes  still  continued  to  press  forward,  and 
as  his  divisions  successively  cleared  the  thickets  and 
advanced  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they  deployed  into 
line.  This  operation,  performed  under  the  fire  of 
all  the  Russian  cannon,  to  which  the  French  had  as 
yet  none  of  equal  number  to  oppose,  was  executed 
with  admirable  discipline,  but  attended  with  a  very 
heavy  loss,  and  the  ground  was  already  strewed- with 
dead  bodies  when  the  line  was  so  far  formed  as  to 
enable  a  general  charge  to  take  place.  It  was  at- 
tended, however,  with  very  little  success :  the  soil, 
cut  up  by  the  passage  of  so  many  horses  and  car- 
riages, was  in  many  places  knee-deep  of  mud ;  heavy 
snow  showers  at  intervals  obscured  the  heavens  and. 
deprived  the  French  gunners  of  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  Russian  batteries,  in  position  and 
served  with  admirable  skill,  alike  in  light  and  dark- 
ness sent  their  fatal  storm  of  grape  and  round-shot 
through  the  ranks  of  the  assailants.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  obstacles,  however,  the  French  advanced 
with  their  wonted  intrepidity  to  the  attadc,  and  gra- 
dually the  arrival  of  their  successive  batteries  render- 
ed the  fire  of  cannon  on  the  opposite  sides  more  equal. 
Suchet,  who  commanded  the  first  line,  insensibly 
gained  ground,  especially  on  the  right,  where  the 
division  of  Barclay  was  stationed  ;  but  Benningsen, 
seeing  the  danger,  reinforced  that  gallant  officer  with 
fresh  troops  ^  a  battalion  of  the  French  infantry  was 
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CHA*.  broken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Russian  horse,  and 
'    the  rout  in  that  quarter  became  so  serious,    that 


1  Qnc 

Lannes  was  compelled  to  advance  in  person  with  his 
reserve  to  repair  the  disorder.  By  these  efforts  the 
forward  moveineilt  bf  the  Russians  in  that  dkection 
» Dum.  xvu.  was  arrested,  and  their  victorious  columns,  charged  in 
Jom*  ii.  flank,  while  disordered  by  the  rapidity  of  their  ad- 
^0^*79^80  ^dnce,  were  forced  to  give  ground,  and  resume  their 
Rapp.  127:  former  position  in  front  of  Pultusk/ 

Mean  while  Suchet,  on  the  left  df  the  French  j  had 
whichtorni  commenced  a  furious  attack  on  the  advanced  post  in 
dbadvan-    the  wood  ou  the  right  of  the  Russians,  occupied  by 
u^of^the  Barclay  de  Tolly.    After  a  violent  struggle  the  Rus- 
sians were  dHven  babk ;  reinforced  frdhi  the  town, 
they  again  regained  their  grdund,  and  drove  the 
French  out  of  thb  wobd  in  disorder.    Lannes,  at  the 
head  of  the  S4lh  regiHient,  flew  td  the  hienaced  J)oint, 
and  agaih  in  srtme  degree  restored  the  combat ;  but 
Barclay  had  reg^ned  his  lost  position,  and  menaced 
the  French  exlrehie  left.     Ofeterman  Tolstoy  brought 
U^  the  Russian  reserve,  and  after  A  murderous  con- 
flict, which  lasted  lohg  aftet  it  Was  dark,  a  frightful 
storm   separated  the    combaliants.      Neither  party 
coUld  boast  of  decisive  success ;  but  the  Russians 
remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle  till  midiiight, 
when  they  crossed  th6  Narew  by  the  bridjge  of  Pul- 
tiisk,  and  resumed  their  retreat  In  the  mast  orderly 
manner,  While  the  French  also  Iretreated  to  such  a 
dis'taiice  that  nexl  day  the  Cossacks,  Who  patroled 
eight  mites  from  the  ftdd  of  battle  tbwards  Warsaw, 
could  discover  no  traces  oi  ihe  enemy.     The  losses 
79^80°'    ^^^^  severe  oh  both  sides — oii  that  of  the  Ftehch 
Jom.  ii.     they  amounted  to  silc  thousand  lilett  ;  6n  that  of  the 
nlm.  xvii.  Russians  nearly  five  thousand ;  and  the  twelve  guns 
166, 174.  which  they  lost  in  the  'morUiUg  Were  hever  te^iied.' 
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On  the  same  day  on  which  this  bloody  battle  took   chap. 

XLIV 

place  at  Pultusk,  a  serious  conflict  also  occurred  at  • 


Golymin,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  former  field  of  ^^^^' 
battle.  Davoust  and  AugereaUi  supported  by  a  large  combat  of 
party  of  Murat's  cavalry,  there  attacked  Prince  Gal-^^^"""' 
litzin,  who,  with  fifteen  battalions  and  twenty  squad* 
rons,had  taken  post  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  to  gain 
time  for  his  artillery  and  carriages  to  defile  through 
the  forest  in  his  rear.  His  force  was  successively  aug- 
mented, however,  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  the 
arrival  of  other  troops  from  Sacken  and  Doctorofi^s 
corps,  and  before  nightfall  twenty-eight  battalions  and 
forty  squadrons  were  assembled  in  line.  Operations 
in  that  quarter  began  at  daylight  on  the  24th,  which  Dec  f  4. 
in  that  inclement  season  was  at  eight  in  the  morning ; 
the  bridge  of  Kollosump,  over  the  Ukra,  was  car- 
ried by  a  brilliant  charge  by  Colonel  Savary ;  but  that 
of  Choczym  resisted  all  their  efforts,  and  it  was  only 
when  it  became  no  longer  tenable,  from  the  number 
who  had  crossed  at  Kollosump,  that  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  post  were  gived.  Continuing  his 
march  all  the  succeeding  day,  Augereau  found  him- 
self, on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  in  presence  of  Prince  Deo.  26. 
GallitJEin,  who  was  advantageously  posted  on  the 
right  of  Golymin.  As  the  French  battalions  and 
squadrons  successively  arrived  on  the  ground,  and 
deployed  to  the  right  or  left,  they  were  severely 
galled  by  the  Russian  artillery  stationed  in  front  of 
their  positions ;  but  they  bravely  formed  line,  and 
advanced  with  their  accustomed  gallantry  to  the 
attadc,  though  few  oi  their  guns  could  at  yet  be 
brought  up  to  refHy  to  the  enemy*  The  resistance, 
howevo;  was  as  obstinate  as  the  assault  was  im*- 
petttooB,  andt  despite  all  their  efforts,  the  French, 
after  several  hours'  hard  fighting,  had  not  gained  any 
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following  up  their  success,  were  assailed  by  so  mur-  chap. 
derous  a  fire  from  the  Russian  voltigeurs,  stationed 


in  the  marshes  on  either  side  of  the  road,  that  half  ^^^' 
their  number  were  slain  ;  Greneral  Rapp,  while  brave- 
ly heading  the  column,  had  his  left  arm  broken,  and 
the  discomfited  remnant  sought  jrefuge  behind  the 
ranks  of  their  infantry.  When  night  closed  on  this 
scene  of  blood,  neither  party  had  gained  any  decisive 
advantage ;  for  if  the  French  had  taken  twenty-six 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  large  train  of  carriages  which 
had  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  the  Russians  still  held  the 
town  of  Golymin  and  had  inflicted  upon  them  a  loss 
of  above  four  thousand  men,*  while  they  had  not  to 
lament  the  destruction  of  more  than  half  the  number, 
in  consequence  chiefly  of  their  fireat  superiority  in* ^pp»  127, 

•^•11  ?     xu    •  •;       ^  A         1  1    ^  128.  Dum. 

artillery  to  their  assailants.     As  the  order  for  retreat  xvu.  isa, 
still  held  good.  Prince  Gallitzin,  at  midnight,  resumed  ^®*' 
his  march  for  Ostrolenka.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  obstinate  resistance  thus  ex- 
perienced by  his  lieutenants  on  both  the  roads  on  Napoleon 
which  his  corps  were  advancing,  and  the  unsatisfac-v«^I^d'*" 
tory  issue  of  the  combats  in  which  they  had  been^"*'*'." 

*  ^^^^  army  into 

engaged.  Napoleon  was  still  not  without  hopes  ofwinterquar^ 
effecting  the  grand  object  of  his  designs,  the  isolat-*""* 
ing  and  surrounding  the  enemy's  centre  or  left  wing. 
On  the  extreme  left  of  the  French,  Bemadotte  andi>c«-i9»»<J 
Ney  had   succeeded,   after   several   severe   actions,^*' 
particularly  one  at  Soldan,  which  was  taken  and 
retaken  several   times,   and   where  the   Prussians 
behaved  with   the  most  heroic   resolution,  in  in- 
terposing between  Lestocq  and  the  Russian  forces 
on  the  Ukra,  and  throwing  the  Prussian  General 

•  The  47th  Bulletin  admits  a  loss  of  800  killed  and  2000  wounded  on 
the  part  of  the  French  at  Golymin  and  Pultusk;  and  as  their  usual 
practice  was  to  allow  only  a  loss  of  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  its  red  amount, 
this  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  lost  on  these  occasions  at  least  10  OOQ 
or  12,000  men.— See  47th  Bulletin  in  Camp,  en  Pruue,  iii.  222.     ' 
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CHAP,   back  towards  Konigsberg ;  and  if  Soult  could  have 

^eflTected  the  movement  on  Makow  which  was  pre- 

iwa.    gQj^i^  iQ  jiim^  jjQ  ^ould  have  been  directly  in  the  • 
rear  of  the  troops   who    had   combated    at   Pul* 
tusk  and  Golymin,  who  must  have  been  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  laying  down  their  arms,  or  cutting 
their  way  through  against  great  odds.      But  the 
frightful  state  of  the  roads,  which  in  many  places 
were  three  feet  deep  of  mud,  and  the  rudeness  of  the 
season,  which  alternately  deluged  the  marching  co- 
lumns with  drenching  rain,  driving  sleet,  and  melting 
snow,  rendered  it  totally  impossible  for  that  enter- 
prising officer  to  effect  the  forced  marches  necessary 
to  outstrip  and  get  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  Russians,  retiring  to  Ostrolenka  and  Hohenstein, 
still  found  the  line  of  their  retreat  open.     On  the 
Dec.  28.    S8th,  Napoleon  advanced  his  headquarters  to  Go- 
lymin,  but  having  received  there  certain  intelligence 
that  the  Russians  must  arrive  at  Makow  before 
Soult  could  possibly  get  there,  he  saw  the  object  of 
the  campaign  was  frustrated,  and  resolved  to  put  his 
troops  into  winter  quarters ;  on  that  day  accordingly 
'DttttK  xTu.be  issued  orders  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  troops  at 

185    191 

jom*.  ii.  '  all  points  ;  they  were  put  into  cantonments  between 
wikc^,^82,  ***«  Narew  and  the  Ukra,  and  the  Emperor  himself 
^**  returned  with  the  guards  to  Warsaw.^ 

On  the  side  of  the  Russians  repose  had  become 

The  Ras-  nearly  as  necessary ;  the  weather  was  as  unfavourable 

il"'wi!Je?*to  them  as  to  the  French ;  their  infantry,  equally  with 

quarter!.    ^^  ettcmy's,  had  shivered  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  at 

Pultusk ;  their  cavalry,  equally  with  his,  sunk  in  the 

marshes  of  Golymin ;  the  breaking  up  of  the  roads 

was  more  fatal  to  them  than  their  opponents,  as  the 

!u^^ '  «^"^»  «  chariots,  which  were  left,  necessarily  fell  into 

campaign,  hoslile  hands,  and  experience  had  already  begun  to 

evince,*  what  more  extended  observation  has  since 
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abundantly  confirmed^  that  expotuife  to  an  inclement  chat. 
season  was  more  fatal  to  the  troops  of  the  north  than 


the  south  of  Europe.     In  these  circumstnuces  it  was    ^^^' 
with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  that  they  perceived 
that  Napoleon  was  disposed  td  discontinue  the  con- 
test during  the  remainder  of  the  rigoi'oui  season ; 
and  their  troops>  retiring  from  the  theatre  of  this^Dum.ivii. 
bloody  strife,  were  put  into  cantonments  on  the  left  ioi'  ii^ ^* 
bank  of  the  Nai^eW,  after  having  evacuated  the  town  ^*^' 
and  burnt  the  bridge  of  O&ttolenka.^ 

This  desperate  struggle  in  the  forests  of  Poland  in 
the  depth  bf  Winter  made  the  most  lively  impression  Re»«it«  of 
in  Europe.  Independent  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  camptign, 
fextraOrditlAi-y  spectiacle  of  t\i^o  vast  armies,  number- ^^^'^pj^ 
ing  between  them   a  hutldi*ed   and  fifty  thousand  it  produces 
combiatants,  prolonging  their  hostility  in  the  most"*   "'^^" 
inclemi^nt  season,  and  engagihg  in  desper&te  Coilfliets 
amidst  storms  bf  snow,  and  When  the  soldiers  ori 
both  sides  were  often  sUhk  up  to  the  middle  in  mo- 
i^sses,  bivouacking  for  sixteen  hours  together  with- 
out covering  oU  the  cold  damp  ground,  or  plunging 
fearlessly  into  streams  swollen  by  the  rainS  and  charg- 
ed with  the  ice  bf  a  Polish  winter,  there  was  some- 
thing sibgularly  calculated  tb  aWakeU  the  passions  in 
the  jresult  of  this  fearfUl  contest.    Both  p^rtfed  loudly 
claimed  the  victory ;  Te  Deum  Was  sung  tUt  St  Pe- 
tersburg; the  cannon  of  the  Invalides  roared  at  Pferis ; 
and  BenniUgsen,  imit&ti)ig  lU  his  biSiciai  despatches 
the  e)caggerated  accounts  of  the  bulletin^,  asserted  a 
complete  victory  at  PullUBk,  unde]^   circumstances 
where  a  more  falthftil  chronicler  would  only  have  laid 
claim  to  the  hono\ir  of  a  divided  combat.  The  f^rench 
ihdignantly  repelled  the  aSpersioU  on  their  arms,  and 
j^ointed  Vi^ith  decisive  effect  to  the  Cantonments  of 
tteir  troops  for  evidence  that  the  general  result  bf 
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CHAP,  the  struggle  had  been  favourable  to  their  arms.     But 

^  though  there  was  no  denying  this,  when  the  Russian 

1806.  troQpg^  instead  of  having  their  advanced  posts  be- 
tween the  Bug  and  the  Vistula,  had  now  retired  be- 
hind the  Narew  at  Ostrolenka,  still  enough  was  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  campaign  to  excite  the  most 
vivid  hopes  on  the  one  side,  and  serious  apprehen- 
sions on  the  other  throughout  Europe.  It  was  not 
to  win  merely  eighty  miles  of  forest,  interspersed  with 
the  wretched  hamlets  or  squalid  towns  of  Poland, 
that  the  Emperor  had  left  Warsaw  at  the  dead  of 
winter  and  put  so  vast  an  army  in  motion  over 
a  line  thirty  leagues  in  length  ;  there  was  no  claim- 
ing of  the  victory  on  both  sides  at  Austerlitz  or 
Jena ;  the  divided  trophies  of  the  late  engagements 
indicated  a  struggle  of  a  very  different  character 
from  those  which  had  preceded  them ;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  torrent  of  French  conquest,  if  not 
averted,  had  been  at  least  stemmed.  The  inter- 
est excited  by  these  events  accordingly  was  intense 
over  all  Europe,  but  especially  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  that  the 
obstinate  valour  of  the  North  would  at  length  put  a 
stop  to  the  calamities  which  had  so  long  desolated 
Europe.  Happy  would  it  have  been  if  the  Cabinet 
either  of  Vienna  or  St  James's  had  improved  on  these 
dispositions  and  taken  advantage  of  the  pause  in  the 
'  wii-on,  career  of  universal  conquest  to  render  effectual  aid  to 
Dum.^ivu.  ^^^  powers  who  now  threw  the  last  die  for  the  inde- 
206.         pendence  of  Europe  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula.^ 

The  French  army,  which  was  now  put  into  win- 

Positiontofter  quartcrs,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 

wmyT''^  thousand  men,  and  was  accompanied  by  forty  thou- 

winterqtitr-g^j^^  horsc  2  SO  wouderfully  had  the  levies  in  France 

and  the  allied   states   compensated   the  prodigious 
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consumption  of  human  life  during  the  bloody  battles    chap. 
Hnd  wasteful  marches  which  had  occurred  since  thejr  - 


arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale.     The  canton-    ^®^^* 
ments,  from  the  extreme  right  to  left,  extended  over  a 
space  of  fifty  leagues,  forming  beyond  the  Vistula  the 
chord  of  the  arc  which  that  river  describes  in  its 
course  from  Warsaw  to  Dantzic.     The  left  wing, 
under  Bernadotte,  was,  from  its  position,  most  expo- 
sed to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy ;  but  no  appre- 
hensions  were  entertained  of  its  being  disquieted,  as 
that  marshal  had  fifty-five  thousand  men  under  his 
command,  and  could  speedily  receive  succour,  in  case 
of  need,  from  Marshal  Ney,  whose  rallying  point  was 
Osterode,  and  who  lay  next  to  his  right.    The  centre » Dum.xvji. 
and  right  wing,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  Jom.  «?^ 
were  almost  detached  from  the  left  wing,  and  lay^*** 
more  closely  together  on  either  side  of  Warsaw.* 

How  to  provide  subsistence  for  so  great  a  multi- 
tude amidst  the  forests  and  marshes  of  Poland  was  Napoieon*i 
no  easy  matter;  for  its  fertile  plains,  though  the"^"^e"o*(^ 
granary  of  Western  Europe,  raise  their  admirable"^  »*«"" 

-•  «        i%  ,    .•  •■  .     ^"  canton- 

wheat  crops  only  for  exportation,  and  present,  mmentt. 

proportion  to  their  extent  of  level  surface,  fewer  re- 
sources for  an  army  than  any  country  in  Europe. 
But  it  was  in  such  subordinate,  though  necessary 
cares,  that  the  admirable  organization  and  indefa- 
tigable activity  of  the  Emperor  shone  most  conspi- 
cuous. Innumerable  orders,  which  for  a  long  time 
back  had  periodically  issued  from  headquarters,  had 
brought  all  the  resources  of  Germany  to  the  supply 
of  the  army  in  Poland.  Convoys  from  all  quarters 
were  incessantly  converging  towards  the  Vistula, 
and  supplies  of  every  sort,  not  only  for  the  jnainte- 
nance  of  the  soldiers,  but  for  the  sick  and  the  wound- 
ed, as  well  as  the  munitions  of  war,  trajasported  in 
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CHAP,   many  thousand  joairiagas,  were,  from  the  Rhine  and 

1-*  the  Danube,  to  be  had  in  abundance.     So  great  was* 

160^  the  activity  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  that  the  roads 
dirough  Prussia  bore  ralher  the  appearance  of  a 
country  enriched  by  the  extended  commerce  of  pro- 
found  peaee,  tban  of  a  district  lately  ravaged  by  the 
scourge  of  war«  Or^at  hospitals'  were  established  at 
Thorn,  Pos^i,  and  Warsaw;  thirty  thousand  tents, 
takea  from  the  Prussians,  cut  down  into  bandages 
for  the  use  of  the  wounded;  imm^ise  magazines 
formed  all  along  the  Vistula,  and  formidable  en- 
trend^ments  ^eeted  to  protect  the  tStes  du  pout  of 
Prague,  Tliora,  and  Modlin  on  the  Vistula,  and  Sie« 
rode  on  the  Narew.  Though  the  blockade  of  Dant- 
zic  was  not  yet  formally  commenced,  yet  it  was 
necessary  to  neutralize  the  advantages  which  the 
enemy  dmved  from  the  possession  of  so  important  a 
fortress  on  the  right  of  their  line ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a  French  dividon,  united  to  the  contingent  of 
Saden  and  the  Polish  levies,  was  formed  into  the 
VJom.ii.  tenth  corps,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
xvi'Sr  shal  Lefebvre.  It  soon  amounted  to  £T,000  men, 
208.  Ann.  and  bcffan  to  observe  the  fortresses  of  Dantzic  and 

•p__    1807 

3.  '£!alberg;^  while  Napoleon  evinced  his  sense  of  the 

dubious  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  enga- 
ged, by  sending  for  his  experienced  Lieutenant,  Mas- 
sena,  from  the  scene  of  his  easy  triumphs  amidst  the 
sunny  liiHs  of  Calabria,  to  a  sterner  conflict  on  the 
frozen  fields  of  Poland. 

The  repose  of  the  army  at  Warisaw  was  no  period 

Successive  of  rcst  to  the  Emperor.     Great  care  was  taken  to 

the"foi-°  ^^^^^V  ^ive  the  spirits  of  the  Poles,  and  conceal  from 

tretges  in    them  thc  dubious  issue  of  the  late  conflict ;  and  for 

this  purpose  it  was  announced  that  almost  all  the 

prisoners  taken  from  the  Russians  had  either  been 
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marched  off  for  France,  or  already  entered  the  ranks   chap. 
of  the  grand  army,  while  the  eighty  pieces  of  cannon, . 


which  they  had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  them  in  ^^^' 
their  retreat,  were  oetentatiouely  placed  before  the 
Palace  of  the  Republic.  Orders  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Jerome  to  press  the  siege  of  the  for- 
tress in  Silesia  which  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians.  The  pusillanimous  and  unac- 
countable surrender  of  Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Glogau 
have  already  been  mentioned  ;*  and  in  the  consequen- 
ces which  immediately  flowed  from  those  disgraceful  Dec  2. 
derelictions  of  duty  was  soon  made  manifest  of  what 
vast  importance  it  is  that  all  officers,  even  in  com- 
mands apparency  not  very  considerable,  ^ould,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  adhere  to  the  simple  line  of 
duty,  instead  of  entering  into  capitulations  from  the 
sujiposed  pressure  of  political  considerations.  Hie 
transport  of  artillery  and  a  siege  equipage  from  the 
Rhine  or  the  Elbe  totheOder  would  have  taken  a  very 
long  period,  and  prolonged  the  reduction  of  the  inte- 
rior line  of  the  Prussian  fortresses ;  but  the  surren- 
der of  Custrin  to  the  summons  of  a  r^fanent  of  in- 
fantry and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  enabled  Vandamme 
speedily  to  surround  Glogau  with  a  formidaHe  bat- 
tering-train, which,  before  the  first  parallel  was  com- 
pleted, induced  its  feeble  governor  to  lower  his  co- 
lours. From  the  vast  military  stores  captured  inAat 
town  a  battering-train  for  the  reduction  of  Breslaw 
was  immediately  obtained,  and  forwarded  along  the 
Oder  with^sncli  rapidity,  that  on  the  15th  December,  Dec.  ib. 
the  trenches  before  that  place,  Hxe  capital  of  Silesia, 
d  cheval  on  the  Oder,  and  a  fortress  of  the  "first 
order,  were  opened,  and  a  heavy  bombardment  kept 
up  upon  the  town.   The  defence,  liowever,  was  much 

•  Ante,  V.  812# 
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CHAP,  more  creditable  to  the  Prussian  character,  and  proved 

XLIV 

^  of  what  inestimable  importance  it  would  have  been 

^^^^'    to  the  monarchy  had  the  French  arms  been  in  like 
manner  delayed  before  the  walls  of  the  other  for- 
tresses.   Twice  during  its  continuance  Prince  Anhalt, 
who,  with  a  few  battalions  and  a  levy  of  peasants, 
still  maintained  himself  in  Upper  Silesia,  approached 
the  besiegers*  lines,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  suc- 
cours into  the  town ;  but  on  the  first  occasion  his 
efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
and  Bavarians,  who  formed  the  covering  force ;  and 
in  the  last  attack  he  was  totally  defeated,  with  the 
Dec.  81.     loss  of  two  thousaud  men.    Soon  after,  a  severe  frost 
deprived  him  of  the  protections  of  the  wet  ditches, 
and  the  governor,  despairing  of  being  relieved,  and 
seeing  the  besiegers'  succours  rapidly  and  hourly  aug- 
menting by  the  arrival  of  military  stores  from  Glo- 
gau,  surrendered,  with  the  garrison  of  six  thousand 
men ;  the  private  men  being  prisoners  of  war,  the 
)  Dam.  zrii.  officers  dismlssed  on  their  parole  not  to  serve  against 
jom.  «?'*  France  till  exchanged.  By  this  acquisition,  300  pieces 
2^.  Ann.  gf  caunou,  and  immense  military  stores  of  all  sorts, 
22.  *       '  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.* 

This  great  achievement  made  the  reduction  of  the 
Capture  of  other  fortrcsses  in  Silesia  a  matter  of  comparative 
&hwrid-*  638^*  ^y  furnishing,  close  at  hand,  all  the  resources 
nitx,And     necessary  for  their  reduction.     They  were  almost 

total  con-  "  ,.,  i^ii.ii.  1 

quest  of  Si-  forgottcu  accordmgly,  and  fell,  without  bemg  obser- 
^^^^  ved,  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  Brieg  surren- 
dered almost  as  soon  as  it  was  invested.  Kosel  fell 
Jan.  17.  in  silence,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days  !  Napoleon,  de- 
L'ghted  with  these  acquisitions,  which  entirely  secured 
the  right  flank  of  his  army,_and  were  of  the  greater 
importance  from  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  force 
which  Austria  was  collecting  on  the  Bohemian  fron- 
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tier,  named  Jerome  Bonaparte  governor  of  the  pro-   chap. 
vince  of  Silesia;  and  after  having  drawn  all  the- 


resources  out  of  its  rich  cities  and  powerful  fortresses    ^®^* 
which  they  were  capable  of  yielding,  for  the  prose* 
cution  of  operations  against  Dantzic  and  the  strong- 
holds on  the  Lower  Vistula,  despatched  Vandamme, 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  to  besiege  Schweidnitz, 
Neiss,  and  Glatz,  the  only  remaining  towns  in  the 
upper  province  which  still  hoisted  the  Prussian  co- 
lours. The  reduction  of  these  strong  fortresses,  which 
had  been  the  object  of  several  campaigns  to  the  Great 
Frederick,  did  not  take  place  for  some  months  after- iduid.xtu. 
wards,  and  was  hardly  noticed  by  Europe  amidst  J^^?^' 
the  whirl  of  more  important  events  on  the  Lower  26i« 
Vistula.'* 

The  task  of  reducing  the  fortified  towns  on  the 
Lower  Oder,  and  between  that  and  the  Vistula,  was  operttiom 
allotted  to  Marshal  Mortier.     He  took  a  position,  in  J^^^'^j^^ 
the  middle  of  December,  at  Anclam ;  and,  upon  his  mennia  and 
approach,  the  Swedish  forces  retired  to  Stralsund.  ^*"'**** 
While  in  this  station,  he  drew  his  posts  round  Col- 
berg,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred  with  the  Prus- 
sian garrisons  of  that  place.     Matters  remained  in 
that  situation  till  the   end  of  January,  when  the 
blockade  of  Stralsund  was  more  closely  established, 

•  As  fast  as  these  fortresses  in  Silesia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon, 
they  were,  by  his  orders,  totally  dismantled  and  their  fortifications  razed 
to  the  ground.  Their  inhabitants  were  seized  with  consternation  when 
they  beheld  these  rigorous  orders  carried  into  full  execution,  and  antici- 
pated a  total  separation  from  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  to  which  they 
were  much  attached,  from  so  complete  a  destruction  of  the  barrier  raised 
with  so  much  care,  both  against  Austria  and  Russia.  Nothing  could  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  determination  of  the  French  Emperor  to  reduce 
Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate  power ;  but  the  policy,  with  reference 
to  the  future  interests,  both  of  France  and  Germany,  of  destroying  the 
chief  barrier  of  both  against  Moscovite  aggression,  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful— See  MoNTVBRAN,  Hist,  Const,  de  la  Situat,  de  V Angleterre  en  1816, 
147,  and  Dum.  xvii.  99,  100. 
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^^lI  v'   ^^^^^  continued  till  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign. 
-More  important  operations  took  place  atDantzic  and 


*    Oraudentz,  the  siege  of  both  which  places  was  much 

facilitated  by  the  great  military  stores  taken  in  the 

towns  of  Silesia.     They  were  brought  down  the  Oder 

to  near  its  mouth,  and  thence  transported  by  land 

to  the  neighbourhood  of  these  fortresses  ;  and  with 

such  vigour  did  Marshal  Lefebvre  push  forward  the 

'Dam  xyii. operations,  especially  against  the  former  of  these 

jom'.  ii.  '  towns,  that,  before  the  end  of  January,  considerable 

^^^'        progress  had  been  made  in  the  works.  ^ 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  Warsaw,  he  received 
Operations  detailed  accounts  of  the  operations  of  Marmont  in 
i"a  iiiy'^"*^^')^^  ^^^^^  ***®  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Oc- 
tober.    For  a  long  period,  and  during  the  time  when 
it  was  understood  that  a  negotiation  was  on  foot  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  a  sort  of  tacit  suspen-* 
sion  of  arms  existed  between  the  French  marshal  and 
the  Russians ;  but  when  it  was  distinctly  ascertained 
that  hostilities  had  been  resumed,  the  flames  of  war 
extended  to  the  smiling  shores  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 
The  Russians,  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Admi- 
ral Siniavin  with  a  powerful  squadron,  resumed  the 
offensive,  and  compelled  Marmont  to  abandon  the 
point  of  Ostro,  and  fall  back  on  Old  Ragusa,  where 
he  fortified  himself  in  a  strong  position  in  front  of 
the  town,  and  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
Sep.  39.    flotilla  and  reinforcements.      Encouraged    by  this 
retrograde  movement,  the  Russians,   six  thousand 
strong,  supported  by  some  thousand  Montinegrins, 
Sep.  80.     advanced  to  the  attack ;  but  they  were  anticipated 
by  the  French  general ;  and  after  a  sharp  action,  the 
new  levies  were  dispersed,  and  the  regular  troops 
•Dum.xvii,  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Castel- 
240, 266.  nuQYQ^  ^ftcr  sustaining  a  loss  of  six  hundred  men.  * 
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At  the  same  period,  a  courier  from  Constantinople   chap. 

brought  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the ^ 

Porfe  against  Russia.     This  was  an  event  of  the    ^®^' 

very  highest  importance,  promising,  as  it  did,  to  ef-  Napoiwn't 

feet  so  powerful  a  diversion  in  the  Russian  forces ;  muute  the 

and  Napoleon  therefore  resolved  to  improve  to  the  T"'^*® 

•  ^  Tigorout  re- 

uttermost  80  auspicious   a  change  by  contracting  nttaace. 

the  closest  alliance  with  the  Turkish  government. 
Though  General  Michelson  had  early  gained  consi- 
derable advantage,  and  was  advancing  towards  Bel- 
grade, which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Czerny 
George  and  the  insurgent  Georgians,  yet  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Prussian  war  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  when  it  was  too  late,  to 
the  imprudence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in 
engaging  at  once  in  two  such  formidable  contests ; 
and  thirty-six  battalions  and  forty  squadrons  (about 
twenty-five  thousand  men)  were  ordered  to  advance 
with  all  possible  rapidity  from  the  plains  of  Molda- 
via to  the  banks  of  the  Bug.  Desirous  to  derive 
every  possible  advantage  from  this  great  diversion. 
Napoleon  sent  instructions  to  his  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  General  Sebastiani,  to  use  the  great- 
est efforts  to  induce  the  Turkish  government  to  en- 
ter vigorouslyinto  the  contest ;  while  to  MarshalMar- 
mont  he  gave  orders  to  send  French  officers  into  all 
the  Ottoman  provinces,  with  orders  to  do  their  ut- 
most everywhere  to  rouse  the  Mussulman  population 
against  the  Moscovite  invaders ;  *  while  the  relations 

♦  These  instructions  to  Marmont  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  both 
as  evincing  the  views  Napoleon  already  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  setting  in  a  clear  light  his  subsequent  perfidious 
conduct  in  abandoning  that  power  to  the  ambition  of  Russia,  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  ••  A  courier,  just  arrived  from  Constantinople,  has  an- Jan.  2, 
nonnced  that  war  against  Russia  is  declared :  great  enthusiasm  prevails  ^^01. 
at  that  capital,  twenty  regiments  of  Janissaries  have  just  set  out  from  its 
walls  for  the  Danube,  and  twenty  more  will  speedily  follow  from  Asia. 
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CHAP,  of  France  with  Persia  and  Turkey  were  considered  of 

XLIV 

^  such  paramount  importance,  that  they  were  made 

^^^'  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to  the  Senate,  which 
declared  "  The  Emperor  of  Persia,  tormented,  as 
Poland  was  for  sixty  years,  by  the  intrigues  of  Rus- 
sia, is  animated  by  the  same  sentiments  as  the  Turks. 
He  has  resolved  to  march  upon  the  Caucasus  to  de- 
fend his  dominions.  Who  could  number  the  dura- 
tion of  the  wars,  the  number  of  campaigns,  which 
would  be  required  one  day  to  repair  the  calamities 
consequent  upon  the  Russians  obtaining  possession 
of  Constantinople?     Were  the  tiara  of  the  Greek 

Sixty  thousand  men  are  at  Hersova,  Paswan  Oglou  has  assembled 
twenty  thousand  at  Widdin.  Send  immediately  five  engineer  oflScers 
and  as  many  of  artillery  to  Constantinople — aid  the  pachas  in  every 
possible  way  with  counsel,  provision,  and  ammunition.  It  is  not  unhlcely 
that  I  may  send  you  with  25,000  men  to  Widdin,  and  there  you  will 
enter  into  the  system  of  the  grand  army,  of  which  you  would  form  the 
extreme  right  Twenty-five  thousand  French,  supported  by  sixty  thou- 
sand Turks^  would  soon  force  the  Russians  not  to  leave  30,000  men  on 
the  Danube,  as  they  have  done,  but  to  forward  twice  that  number  to 
defend  their  own  frontiers  in  that  quarter.  Send  twenty  or  thirty  officers 
to  the  pachas,  if  they  demand  so  many ;  but  the  period  for  the  employment 
of  troops  is  not  yet  arrived  The  Turks  may  be  relied  on  as  faithful 
allies,  because  they  hate  the  Russians,  therefore  be  not  sparing  in  your 
supplies  of  all  sorts  to  them.  An'  ambassador  from  Persia  as  well  as 
Turicey  has  just  been  at  Warsaw ;  the  court  of  Ispidian  also,  as  the 
sworn  enemy  of  Russia,  may  be  relied  on  as  our  friend.  Our  relations 
with  the  Eastern  powers  are  now  such  that  we  may  look  forward  shortly 
to  tramporiing  40,000  men  to  the  gates  of  Ispahan^  and  from  thence  to  the 
sfiores  of  tJte  Indus, — projects  which  formerly  appeared  chimerical  are 
now  no  longer  so,  when  I  receive  ambassadors  from  the  Sultan,  testify- 
ing a  serious  alarm  at  the  progress  of  Russia,  and  the  strongest  confidence 
in  the  protection  of  France.  In  these  circumstances,  send  your  officers 
over  all  the  Turkish  provinces,  they  will  make  known  my  disposition 
towards  the  Grand  Seignor,  and  that  will  exalt  the  general  enthusiasm, 
while  at  the  same  time  you  will  be  able  to  acquire  for  me  information  which 
may  prove  in  the  highest  degree  usefuL  In  a  word.  General,  1  am  the 
sincere  friend  of  Turkey,  and  wish  to  do  it  all  the  good  in  piy  power  ;  let  that 
principle  regulate  all  your  actions.  I  consider  tlie  Turkish  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia  as  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  which  could 
possibly  have  occurred  in  my  present  situation.**— Jomini,  ii,  347.849. 
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faith  raised  again,  and  extended  from  the  Baltic  to    chap. 

XLIV. 

the  Mediterranean,  we  should  see  in  our  own  days ^ 

our  provinces  attacked  by  clouds  of  barbarians ;  and    ^^^* 
if,  in  that  tardy  struggle,  civilized  Europe  should 
happen  to  fall,  our  culpable  indifference  would  justly 
excite  the  reproaches  of  posterity,  and  would  become 
a  subject  of  opprobrium  in  history.'*     Memorable 
words!   when  the  events  which  subsequent  times •  Jom,  h. 
have  brought  about,  and  the  objects  of  political  ap-Bigi.  w. 
prehensions  in  our  own  time,  are  taken  into  view.*     ^^*' 

The  residence  of  the  French  generals  and  officers 
at  Warsaw  appeared  a  perfect  Elysium  after  the  Delightful 
fatigues  and  privations  to  which  they  had  been  cxpo-[J^*^J|^cvf 
sed.  The  society  of  that  capital  is  well  known  to*^  wtmw. 
be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  Europe,  from  the 
extraordinary  talents  and  accomplishments  of  the 
women  of  rank  of  which  it  is  composed.  No  person 
can  have  mingled  in  those  delightful  circles  without 
perceiving  that  the  Polish  women  are  the  most  fasci- 
nating in  Europe.  Endowed  by  nature  with  an 
ardent  temperament,  an  affectionate  disposition,  and 
an  exalted  imagination,  they  have,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  grace  and  coquetry  which  constitute  the 
charm  of  Parisian  beauty,  and  yet  retain,  in  most 
cases,  the  domestic  virtues  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ner which  nurse  in  infancy  the  national  character 
of  the  English  people.*  Speaking  every  language  in 
Europe  with  incomparable  facility, — conversing  al- 
ternately in  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  and 
sometimes  English,  with  the  accent  of  a  native, — 
versed  in  the  literature  and  history  of  all  these  coun- 
tries, and  yet  preferring  to  them  all,  the  ruins  of  their 

•  This  observation  applies  to  the  character  of  the  female  part  of  the  Po- 
lish  rural  nobility.  Those  who  have  made  Warsaw  or  other  great  capitals 
their  habitual  residence,  have  too  often  contracted  the  vices  incident  to 
a  polished  and  corrupted  society. 
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CHAP,    own  wasted  land, — enthusiastic  in  their  patriotism, 
'  '  and  yet  extended  in  their  views, — with  hearts  formed 


1807.    jjj  j^g  simplicity  of  domestic  life,  minds  cultivated 
during  the  solitude  of  rural  habitation,  and  manners 
polished  by  the  elegance  of  metropolitan  society, — 
they  approach  as  near  as  imagination  can  figure  to 
that  imaginary  standard  of  perfection  which  consti- 
tutes the  object  of  chivalrous  devotion.     Melancholy 
reflection  !  that  the  greatest  charms  of  society  should 
be  co-existent  with  the  most  vicious  and  destructive 
national  institutions  ;  and  that  its  principal  excellen- 
1  Pertonai   cics  should  have  been  called  forth  by  the  miserable 
L^^iii  *  ft^d  distracted  customs  which  had  brought  the  Polish 
^''-  nation  to  a  premature  dissolution !  *  * 

If  such  are  the  attractions  of  Warsaw,  even  to  a 
EntbmiMr  passing  traveller,  it  may  easily  be  believed  what  it 
tic  reception  ^pp^^^^  J  to  the  French  officers  after  the  storms  of 

A*poiw[  P^^^^s^  ^^d  Golymin.  From  all  parts  of  Prussian 
women.  Poland  the  great  families  flocked  to  her  capital,  and 
soon  formed  a  society  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  pf 
war,  which  rivalled  any  in  Europe  in  splendour  and 
attractions.  Abandoning  themselves  without  reserve 
to   the   delightful  prospects   which   seemed   to   be 

•. "  It  may  with  truth  be  said,"  says  Savary,  "  that  the  PoDsh  women 
are  fitted  to  inspire  jealousy  to  the  most  accomplished  ladies  in  the 
civilized  world :  they  unite,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  manners  of  the  grear 
world,  a  depth  of  information  which  is  rarely  to  be  seen  even  among 
the  French  women,  and  which'  is  infinitely  superior  to  what  is  usually 
to  be  met  with  in  the  most  accomplbhed  urban  society.  It  would  appear, 
.  that  being  obliged  to  pass  more  than  half  the  year  on  their  estates,  they 
devote  themselves  to  reading  and  mental  cultivation ;  and  thence  in  the 
capitals,  where  they  go  to  pass  the  winter,  they  so  frequently  appear 
superior  to  all  their  rivals." — Savabt,  iiL  17. 

«*  I  did  not  require  to  learn,"  says  Duroc,  "  that  the  Polish  women 
are  the  most  agreeable  in  Europe ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  arrived  in  Po- 
land that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  their  charms. — 
The  attractions  of  Warsaw  are  indescribable.  It  contains  several  agree- 
able circles— one  charming."— i>^r  of  Z>i«mc  to  Jwioi,'l)ec.  17,  1S06 ; 
D*Abrantes,  ix.  850. 
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opening  on  their  country,  the  Polish  women  saw  in   chap. 
the  French  officers  the  deliverers  of  Sarinatia,  the  - 


invincible  allies  who  were  to  restore  the  glories  of    ^^^^* 
the  Piasts  and  the  Jagellons.     An  universal  enthu- 
siasm prevailed ;    fetes  and  theatrical  amusements 
succeeded  each  other  in  varying  magnificence ;  and 
following  the  general   bent,   even    the   intellectual 
breast  of  Napoleon  caught  the  flame,  and  did  ho- 
mage to  charms  which,  attractive  at  all  times,  were, 
in  that  moment  of  exultation,  irresistible.     But  these 
fairy  scenes  were  of  short  duration  ;  and  war,  in  its        ... 
most  terrible  form,  was  destined  soon  to  rouse  them  n. 
from  this  transient  period  of  enchantment.^ 

When  the  French  were  put  into  cantonments  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  the  situation  of  theKimensicoi 
Russian  army  was  such,  that  it  could  hardly  be  said  [^' Ben.' 
to  have  a  commander.     Karaenskoi  retired  far  to'*"*^.*'" 
the  rear  to  Grodno,  where  he  went  out  in  his  shirt  tooomnuBd. 
the  streets,  and  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  mental  .^4^1^*5^! 
derangement.      Buxhowden    commanded   his   own  "■*»•*«• 
corps,  while  Benningsen  did  the  same  with  his ;  and 
the  jealousy  of  each  of  these  officers  for  a  time  pre- 
vented the  one  from  obejdng  the  commands  of  the 
other :  but  at  length  the  appointment  of  the  latter 
to  the  supreme  command  restored  unity  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  army.     Fortunately  for  the  Russians, 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  interval  of  fif- 
teen leagues,  which  separated  them  from  the  ene-  "^ 
my,  prevented  them  fi-om  suffering  under  this  di- 
vision of  council;  and  when  Benningsen  assumed 
the  command,  he  resolved  to  continue  the  design  of 
Buxhowden,  and  instead  of  allowing  the  army  to  re^ 
pose  in   its   cantonments,   commence   an   offensive 
movement  with  the  whole  army  against  the  French 
left  under  Bernadotte  and  Ney,  which  had  extended 
itself  so  far  as  to  menace  Konigsberg,  the  second 
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CHAP,   city  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  the  capital  of 
the  old  part  of  the  monarchy.     Many  reasons  re- 


^®^^*    commended  this  course.     It  was  evident  that  Napo- 
leon would  turn  to  the  best  account  the  breathing 
time  afforded  him  in  winter  quarters.     His  army 
would  be  recruited  and  strengthened,  his  cavalry  re- 
mounted, his  magazines  replenished  on  the  Vistula ; 
the  fortresses  at  its  mouth  were  already  observed  ; 
and  when  the  mild  season  returned  in  May,  there 
was  every  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  be  as  solidly 
established  on  the  line  of  that  river  by  the  capture  of 
Colberg,  Graudentz,  and  Dantzic,  as  it  was  now  on  the 
Oder  and  in  Silesia  by  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses 
of  that  province.     And  the.  situation  of  Bernadotte 
and  Ney,  who  had  extended  their  cantonments  beyond 
what  was  either  necessary  or  prudent,  and  such  as 
'  WiiMB,    almost  to  indicate  an  offensive  intention,  suggested 
Duiii.'rTii.a  hope,  that  by  a  rapid  movement  their  corps  might 
j?m  r^'  be  isolated  and  destroyed  before  the  bulk  of  the 
S61.  sir.   ffrand  army,  grouped  round  Warsaw,  could  advance 

ill.  26,  27:7     ^,     .  ,.   ci 

to  their  relief.* 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  Russian  army. 
Rapid  ad-  seveuty-fivc  thousand  strong,  with  five  hundred 
B^n^  pieces  of  cannon,  was  every  where  put  in  motion, 
towtrdt     crossed  the  Narew,  and  marched  upon  the  Bobr. 

Komgtberg.  "^ 

The  corps  of  Benningsen  and  Buxhowden,  so  long 
separated,  effected  a  junction  at  Biala  on  the  14th 
Jan.  16.  January :  and  on  the  1 5th  headquarters  were  esta- 
blished at  that  place.  Essen  was  left  with  one  divi- 
sion on  the  Narew  to  mark  this  forward  movement ; 
and  there  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  divisions 
from  Moldavia.  This  great  assemblage  of  force 
was  the  more  formidable  that  it  was  Entirely  un- 
known to  the  enemy,  being  completely  concealed  by 
the  great  Forest  of  Johansberg  and  the  numerous 
chain  of  lakes,  intersected  by  woods,  which  lie  be- 
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tween  Arys,  in  East  Prussia,  and  the  shores  of  the   chap. 

XLIV 

Vistula.     Rapidly  advancing  after  its  columns  were ^ 

united,  the  Russian  army  moved  forward  between    ^^^'^* 
the  lakes  of  Sperding  and  Lowenthin ;  and  on  the 
17th,  headquarters  were  established  at  Rhein  in  East 
Prussia.     Mean  while  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  forty  jan.  17. 
squadrons  under  Prince   Oallitzin,  pushed  on  for 
the  Alle,  on  the  roads  leading  to  Konigsberg  and 
Bischopstein ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  river, 
surprised  and  defeated  the  light-horse  of  Marshal 
Ney,  which  had  advanced  in  pursuit  of  Lestocq  to  Jan.  19. 
Schippenhal,    within    ten    leagues    of  Konigsberg. 
Thus,  on  the  SOth  January,  the  Russian  army,  per-jan.  20. 
fectly  concentrated,  and  in   admirable  order,  was 
grouped  in  the  middle  of  East  Prussia,  and  was 
within  six  marches  of  the  Lower  Vistula,  where  it » wiiwn, 
might  either  raise  the  blockade  of  Dantzic  and  Grau-^'^,^;., 
dentz,  or  fall  with  a  vast  superiority  of  force  upon  ^»*»  ?^2. 
Bemadotte  or  Ney,  still  slumbering  in  undisturbed  352. 
security  in  their  cantonments.* 

Had  Benningsen  been  aware  of  the  scattered  con- 
dition of  Marshal  Ney's  corps  he  might,  by  theHeeurprites 
admission  of  the  French  military  historians,  have  ^^'^^'p** 
destroyed  the  whole  before  it  could  by  possibility 
have  been  united  ^nd  put  in  a  condition  to  give 
battle.  As  it  was,  great  numbers  of  his  detached 
bodies  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Marshal  in  first,  by  his  senseless  incursions,  at- 
tracting the  enemy,  and  then,  by  his  undue  disper- 
sion, exposing  himself  to  their  attacks,  drew  down 
a  severe  reproof  from  Napoleon.*  But  a  glance  at 
the  map  must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  great  and 

♦  He  Severely  blamed  the  Marshal  **  for  having,  by  an  inconsiderate 
movement,  attracted  the  enemy,  and  even  endeavoured  to  engage  Mar- 
shal Soult,  who  declined  to  follow  him,  in  the  same  expedition.  You 
win  immediately  resume  the  winter  quarters  prescribed  for  your  corps. 
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CHAP,    decisive   success   was   at   this  moment  within  the 

XLIV* 

—  grasp  of  the  Russian  General ;  and  that  if,  instead 

1807,    ^f  making  a  long  circuit  to  reach  the  head  of  Mar- 
shal Ney's  corps,  scattered  over  a  space  of  eighteen 
leagues,  and  drive  it  back  upon  its  line  of  retreat 
towards  Warsaw,  he  had   boldly  thrown  himself, 
three  days  earlier,  upon  its  flank,  he  would  have 
separated  it  from  the  centre  of  the  army,  and  driven 
both  it  and  Bemadotte  to  a  disastrous  retreat  into 
the  angle  formed  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  movement  of  Benningsen  to  the  head  of  Ney's 
column,  however,  having  prevented  this,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  Bernadotte,  who  had  received  intel- 
ligence of  his  approach,  and  had  rapidly  concentrated 
his  corps   from   the   neighbourhood  of  Elbing  at 
MoHRUNGEN.     Mean  while  the  Russian  army  con- 
Jan.  22.     tinned  its  advance ;  on  the  22d,  headquarters  were 
established  at  Bischopstein,  and  the  Cossacks  pushed 
on  to  Heilberg  ;   and   on   the  same  day,  a  severe 
action   took  place   at  Lecberg,   from   whence   the 
French  cavalry,  under  Colbert,  were  driven  in  the 
direction  of  Aliens tein.     Ney,  now  seriously  alarm- 
ed, despatched  couriers  in  all  directions  to  collect  his 
<Dum.xvii.  scattered  divisions,  and  on  the  S3d  resumed  his  head- 
jora!  h!^'"  quarters  at  Neidenberg,  extending  his  troops  by  the 
363.  wiu  left  towards  Gilerenberff  to  lend  assistance  to  Ber- 
85.  nadotte/ 

Bernadotte,  informed  by  despatches  from  all  quar- 
ters of  this  formidable  irruption  into  his  canton- 
ments, was  rapidly  concentrating  his  troops  at 
Mohrungen,  when  Benningsen,  with  greatly  supe- 
rior forces,  fell  upon  him.  The  French  troops, 
eighteen  thousand  strong,  were  posted  in  rugged 
ground  at  Georgenthal,  two  miles  in  front  of  that 

and  take  advantage  of  them  to  give  rest  to  your  cavalry,  and  repair,  the 
best  way  you  can,  the  fault  you  have  committed." — Dum.  xvii.  303. 
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town.    General  Makow  attacked  them  with  the  ad-  chap. 
vanced  guard  of  the  Russians,  before  sufficient  forces 


had  come  up,  and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which    ^^^^* 
the  eagle  of  the  9th  French  regiment  was  taken  and  Bnmdotte, 
retaken  several  times,  and  finally  remained  in  the**^^^- 
hands  of  the  Russians,  suffered  the  penalty  of  his '"■«•"» 
rashness  by  being  repulsed  towards  Leibstadt.     InwUhdifB- 
this  bloody  affair  both  parties  had  to  lament  the  loss  ^"'^* 
of  two  thousand  men,  and   the   Russian   General 
Aurepp  was  killed.     It  was  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  this  premature  attack  had  been  made,  as  Lestocq 
was  at  the  moment  at  Wormditt,  or  five  leagues  dis- 
tant on  the  right ;   Gallitzin,  with   five  thousand 
horse,  at  All-Reichau,  at  the  same  distance  on  the 
left;  Osterman  Tolstoy  at  Heiligenthal,  and  Sacken 
at  Elditten,  all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  so 
that,  by  a  concentration  of  these  forces,  the  whole 
French  corps  might  with  ease  have  been  made  pri- 
soners.    As  it  was,  Prince  Michael  Dolgorucki,  who 
had   been  detached   by   Prince    Gallitzin    towards 
Mohrungen  in  consequence  of  the  violent  fire  heard 
in  that  direction,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  Bernadotte's 
corps,  penetrated  into  the  town,  made  several  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  captured  all  his  private  baggage, 
among  which,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  were  found,  i  Bign.  vi. 
as  in  the  den  of  a  common  freebooter,  silver  plate,  ^***Y*^" 
bearing:  the  arms  of  almost  all  the  states  in  Ger- Dum.  xvii. 
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many,  10,000  ducats,  recently  levied  for  his  ownjomlii. 
private  use,  and  2500  for  that  of  his  staff,  from  the^^* 
town  of  Elbing.* 

The  narrow  escape,  both  of  Ney  and  Bernadotte, 
from  total  destruction  in  consequence  of  this  bold 
and  vigorous  enterprise,  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in 
the  French  army.  The  latter  fell  back  rapidly 
towards  Thorn  on  the  Lower  Vistula,  by  Deutch- 
Eylauy  severely  pressed  by  the  Cossacks^  who  almost 
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CHAP,   totally  destroyed  his  rear-guard,  and  made  many 
*  •  thousand  prisoners.    Headquarters  were  advanced  by 


1807. 


Benningsen  on  the  26th  to  M ohrungen,  where  they 
Oraudents  remained,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops,  till  the 
and  the  '  2d  February.     Taking  advantage  of  the  aid  thus 
wii^rdri^n  obtained,  the  brave  and  active  Lestocq  succeeded  in 
back  by  the  raising  the  blockade  of  Graudentz,  the  key  to  the 
Lower  Vistula,  and  throwing  in  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  which  enabled  that  important 
fortress  to  hold  out  through  all  the  succeeding  cam- 
paign.    The  whole  French  left  wing  raised  their  can- 
tonments, and  fell  back  in  haste,  and  with  great  loss, 
towards  the  Lower  Vistula ;  and  the  alarm,  spread 
as  far  as  Warsaw,  gave  the  most  eflFectual  refutation 
of  the  false  accounts  published  in  the  bulletins  of 
the  successive  defeats  of  the  Russian  army.*     At  the 
same  time  intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of 
1  wuaon,    the  Russian  divisons  from  the  army  of  Moldavia,  on 
Dum.  xvii.  the  Narew  and  the  Bug,  where  they  formed  a  junc- 
aji.^^!*  tion  with  General  Essen,  and  raised  the  enemy's 
115, 116.  force  in  that  quarter  to  thirty  thousand  men.* 

These  untoward  events  made  a  great  impression 
Extraordi-  ou  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  who  had  never  contem- 
of  Napoleon  Pl^*^^  a  rcucwal  of  active  operations  till  his  rein- 
inre-Msem-forcements  from  the  Rhine  had  arrived  at  headquar- 

blinff  hia 

army.        tcrs,  and  the  return  of  the  mild  season  had  enabled 
him  to  resume  hostilities  without  the  excessive  hard- 

*  *«  In  Bemadotte*s  baggage,  taken  at  Mohrungen,  were  found  curious 
proofs  of  the  arrangements  for  stage  effect  and  &lse  intelligence,  made 
by  all  the  officers  of  the  French  army,  from  the  Emperor  downwards. 
An  order  was  there  found,  giving  the  most  minute  directions  for  the  re- 
ception of  Napoleon  at  Warsaw,  with  all  the  stations  and  crossings 
where  '  Vive  TEmpereui '  was  to  be  shouted ;  and  offidal  despatches 
of  all  the  actions  of  the  campaign  in  which  Bemadotte  had  been  engaged, 
for  publication,  and  private  despatches  giving  the  fects,  as  they  reafly 
occurred,  for  the  Emperor^s  secret  perusal.  These  papers  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  General  Beuningsen*s  family." — Wilson's  PoUth 
Cofftpaign,  Se.^J^ate. 
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ships  to  which  his  troops^  during  the  later  stages  of  chap. 
the  campaign^  had  been  exposed.    The  cold  was  still    ^^^^" 


extreme :  the  Vistula  and  the  Narew  were  charged  ^^^* 
with  enormous  blocks  of  floating  ice^  which  daily- 
threatened  to  break  down  the  bridges  over  them ; 
the  earth  was  covered  with  snow^  the  heavens  exhi- 
bited that  serene  deep-blue  aspect  which  indicated  a 
long  continuance  of  intense  frost :  magazines  there 
were  none  in  the  country  which  was  likely  to  become 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  though  the  highly  cultivated 
territory  of  Old  Prussia  offered  as  great  resources  as 
any  of  its  extent  in  Europe  *  for  an  invading  army, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  it  could  main- 
tain, for  any  length  of  time,  the  enormous  masses 
who  would  speedily  be  assembled  on  its  surface.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  deliberation ;  matters  were 
pressing,  the  right  of  Benningsen  was  now  approach- 
ing the  Lower  Vistula,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Russian 
army  would  raise  the  blockade  of  Dantzic,  and  rest- 
ing on  that  fortress  as  a  base  from  whence  inexhaus- 
tible supplies  of  all  sorts  might  be  obtained  by  sea, 
would  bid  defiance  to  all  his  efforts.  It  was  in  such 
a  crisis  that  the  extraordinary  activity  and  indefa*> 
tigable  perseverance  of  Napoleon  appeared  most  con- 
spicuous.   Instantly  perceiving  that  active  operations 

*  The  territory  of  Old  Prussia  is  Dot  naturally  more  fertfle  than  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Poland,  but  nevertheless  it  is  as  rich  and  culti- 
vated as  they  are  sterile  and  neglected.  On  one  side  of  the  frontier 
line  is  to  be  seen  numerous  and  opulent  cities,  smiling  well-cultivated 
fields,  comfortable  hamlets,  and  an  industrious  and  contented  population ; 
on  the  other,  endless  forests  of  pine,  wretched  villages,  a  deplorable  agri. 
culture ;  squalid  huts  beside  a  few  gorgeous  palaces.  Nothing  can  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  vicious  and  ruinous  political  institutions  which 
have  prevailed  amidst  the  mingled  anarchy,  tyranny,  and  democracy  of 
Old  Poland.  This  difference,  so  well  known  to  traveUers,  repeatedly 
attracted  the  attention  even  of  the  military  followers  of  the  French 
army.— See  Ssgur,  Camp,  de  Bussie,  l  127,  and  Jominj,  ii.  354. 
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CHAP,    must  be  resumed  even  at  that  rude  season,  he  des- 

-iillll.  patched  orders  from  the   28d   to   the   27th  Janu- 

1807.    ^yy^  foj,  tjjg  assembling  of  all  his  army;  and  as, 

jin.  23.     with  the  exception  of  Bemadotte  and  Ney,  they  all 

lay  in  cantonments  not  extending  over  more  than 

twenty  leagues,  this  was  neither  a  tedious  nor  a  dif* 

ficult  operation.     Bemadotte  was  enjoined  to  assem- 

around  Osterode,  Lefebvre  at  Thorn  to  observe 

itzic,  Soult  at  Pragnitz,  Davoust  at  Pultusk,  Ney 

f  udenberg,  Bessieres  and  Murat  at  Warsaw  with 

imperial  guard  and  cavalry :  though  breathing 

r  victory  in  his  proclamations  to  his  troops,  he  in 

ity  was  making  every  preparation  for  defeat ; 

jbvre  received  orders  to  collect  all  the  forces  at 

disposal,  without  any  regard  to  the  blockade  of 

^tzic,  in  order  to  secure  the  fortress  and  bridge  of 

>m,  the  direct  line  of  retreat  across  the  Vistula 

n  the  theatre  of  war,  while  Lannes  was  disposed 

I  reserve  on  the  right,  and  Augereau  on  the  left 
k  of  that  river.     On  the  27th,  orders  were  given 

II  the  columns  to  march,  and  early  on  the  morn- 
of  the  80th  the  Emperor  set  out  from  War- 

« 

following  his  usual  plan  of  marching  with  the 
i  of  his  forces,  so  as  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the 
my  during  his  advance,  Napoleon  marched  to- 
•ds  Allenstein,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  Febru- 
with  the  corps  of  Soult,  Augereau,  and  Ney, 
lie  Davoust  was,  at  a  short  distance  still  farther 

The  orders  given  by  Napoleon  to  all  the  marshals  and  chief  officers 
IS  army  on  this  trying  emergency,  may  be  considered  as  a  master- 
i  of  military  skill  and  foresight,  and  deserve  especial  attention  from 
ho  desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted  either  with  his  extraor- 
-y  activity  and  resources,  or  the  multiplied  cares  which,  on  such 
occasion,  devolve  on  a  commander-in-chief.  —  See  the  whole  in 
[AS,  xvii.  330^74 ;  Pieces  Just, 
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on  his  righti  at  Wartenberg.     Already  he  had  inter-  chap. 


xuv. 


posed  between  Benningsen  and  Russia ;  the  only  line . 
of  retreat  which  lay  open  to  that  officer  was  to  the  ^^^'^' 
north-east,  in  the  direction  of  Konigsberg  and  the 
Niemen.  The  Russian  army  was  stationed  between 
the  Passarge  and  the  Alle,  from  Guffstadt  and  Heils- 
berg  on  the  latter  river,  to  Leibstadt  and  Wormditt 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former ;  but  these  move- 
ments of  Napoleon  induced  Benningsen  to  concentrate 
his  divisions  and  move  them  to  the  eastward,  in  the 
direction  of  Spiegelberg  and  the  AUe,  on  the  Ist  and  Feb.  i  and 
2d  of  February,  in  order  to  preserve  his  eommunica* 
tions  with  the  Russian  frontier.  The  whole  army  Feb.  d. 
assembled  in  order  of  battle  on  the  following  day,  in 
a  strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Jonkowo,  cover- 
ing the  great  road  from  Allenstein  to  Lieibstadt, 
its  right  resting  on  the  village  of  Mondtken.  Napo- 
leon instantly  directed  Davoust  to  march  from  War- 
tenberg to  Spiegelberg  with  his  whole  corps,  in  order 
to  get  entirely  round  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians 
in  this  position  and  attack  them  in  rear,  while  Soult 
received  orders  to  force  the  bridge  of  Bergfried,  by 
which  their  retreat  and  communications  lay  across  the 
AUe.  It  was  all  over  with  the  Russians  if  these 
orders  had  been  carried  into  full  execution  without 
their  being  aware  how  completely  they  were  in  course 
of  being  encircled  ;  but  by  a  fortunate  accident  the 
despatches  to  Bernadotte,  announcing  the  design,  and 
enjoining  him  to  draw  Benningsen  on  towards  the 
Lower  Vistula,  had  previously  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cossacks,  and  made  that  general  aware  of  his 
danger ;  he  immediately  despatched  orders  to  the  offi- 
cer at  Bergfried  to  hold  the  bridge  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty, which  was  so  gallantly  obeyed,  that  though  Soult 
assailed  it  with  all  his  corps,  and  it  was  taken  and 
retaken  several  times,  yet  it  finally  remained  in  theF«b.  d# 
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xLiv!  ^*"^*  °^  *^®  Russians.    The  situation  of  Benning- 
■   sen,  however,  was  now  very  critical;  he  was  com- 


•   pelled  to  fall  back  to  avoid  being  turned  in  presence 
of  very  superior  forces,  and  by  his  lateral  movement 
from  Mohrungen  he  had  become  entirely  separated 
from  Lestocq,  who  saw  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
being  cut  off  and  destroyed  by  the  superior  forces  of 
Bemadotte.     Fortunately,  however,  from  the  des- 
patches  being  intercepted,  that  Marshal  remained 
entirely  ignorant,  both  of  what  was  expected  from 
him,  and  of  the  great  advantages  which  remain- 
ed  in  his  power;  and  Lestocq,  without  being  dis- 
quieted, was  enabled  to  check  his  advance  and  make 
preparations  for  a  retreat,  which  was  presented  to 
him  from  Freystadt,  where  he  had  been  covering 
89^92°'    *^^  revictualling  of  Graudentz,   by  Deutch-Eylau, 
jom.  ii.     Osterode,  Mohrungen  to  Leibstadt,  while  Benning- 
D?m.^vii.  8^11  himself,  on  the  night  of  the  Sd,  broke  up  from 
S30,  849.  Junkowo,  and  retired  in  the  same  direction.' 

By  daybreak  the  French  anny,  headed  by  Murat, 

The  French  with  Ms  uumcrous  and  terrible  dragoons,  were  in  mo- 

Vi^^B^  tion  to  pursue  the  enemy  ;  and  as  the  Russians  had 

who  reMife  jjeeu  much  retarded  during  the  night  by  the  passage  of 

tie.  so  many  pieces  of  cannon  and  waggons  through  the 

narrow  streets  of  Junkowo,  they  soon  came  up  with 

their  rear-guard.     By  overwhelming  numbers,  the 

Feb.  4.      Russians  were  forced  from  the  bridge  of  Bergfried  ; 

but  they  rallied  in  the  village,  and  forming  barricades 

with  tumbrils,  waggons,   and   chariots,  effectually 

checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  imtil  the  carriages 

in  the  rear  had  got  clear  through,  when  they  retired, 

obstinately  contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  which 

they  did  with  such  effect  that  the  French  lost  fifteen 

hundred  men  in  the  pursuit,  without  inflicting  a 

greater  loss  on  their  adversaries.     Nor  were  any 

cannon  or  chariotjs  taken— ^a  striking  proof  of  the 
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orderly  nature  of  the  retreat,  and  the  heroism  with  chap. 
which  the  rekr-guard  performed  its  duty,  when  it  is .  ^"^' 


recollected  that  Napoleon,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  ^^'^^ 
thund^ed  in  dose  pursuit ;  and  that,  from  the  state 
of  the  roads,  the  march  which  had  been  ordered  upon 
three  lines,  could  take  place  on  two  only.  Soult  and 
Davoust  continued  to  manoeuvre,  in  order  to  turn  the 
Russian  left,  while  Murat  and  Ney  pressed  their 
rear-guard.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  Russians 
retired  to  Frauendorf,  where  they  stood  firm  next  day.  Feb.  6. 
But  this  continued  retreat  in  presence  of  the  enemy 
was  now  beginning  to  be  attended  with  bad  effects, 
both  upon  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  soldiers. 
The  Russian  commissariat  was  then  wretched ;  maga- 
zines there  were  none  in  the  coimtry  which  was  now 
the  theatre  of  war ;  and  the  soldiers,  when  worn  out 
with  a  night  march  over  fi'ozen  snow,  had  no  means 
of  obtaining  subsistence  but  by  prowling  about  to  dis- 
cover and  dig  up  the  little  stores  which  the  peasants 
had  buried  for  the  use  of  their  families.  The  men  every 
where  lay  on  the  bare  ground  in  intense  frost,  with 
no  other  bed  but  the  snow,  and  no  covering  but  their 
greatcoats,  which  were  now  little  better  than  rags. 
They  were  notas  yet  inured  to  retire  before  the  enemy; 
and  the  murmur  against  any  farther  retreat  was  so 
loud,  that  Benningsen  resolved  to  fall  back  only  to  a 
chosen  field  of  battle ;  and,  upon  examining  the  map, 
that  of  Paussich-Eylau  was  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose. No  sooner  was  this  announced  to  the  troops 
than  their  discontents  were  appeased,  the  hardships 
of  the  night  marches  were  forgotten,  and  from  thdwibon, 
joyful  looks  of  the  men  it  would  rather  have  beenj^ff: 
supposed  they  were  marching  to  tranquil  winter  366.  Dum. 
quarters,  than  the  most  desperate  struggle  which  had^'.  ' 
occurred  in  modern  times.  ^  • 

VOL.  VI.  E 
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CHAP*       Severe  aetionf ,  howeTer,  awaited  these  hrave  mem 
'  -ere  they  reached  the  theatre  of  6nal  conflict    On  the 


^^'^'  night  of  the  6th,  the  army  moved  to  Landsberg, 
Combat  of  where  the  troops  from  Heilsberg  jdned  them,  not- 
<'°  *^'^'  withstanding  a  bloody  combat  with  Marshal  Davoust. 
Fib.  6.  On  the  following  day»  the  rear-guard,  under  Bagra* 
thion,  posted  between  Hoff  and  that  town,  was  assail- 
ed witfi  the  utmost  vehemence  by  Murat,  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
corps  of  Soult  and  Augereau.  The  approach  of  these 
formidable  masses,  and  the  imposing  appearance  of 
their  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  balls  which  began  to 
fall  from  the  French  batteries,  occasioned  great  con- 
fusion among  the  cannon  and  carriages  in  Uie  streets 
of  the  town.  But  with  such  resolution  did  the  rear- 
guard maintain  their  position,  that  though  they  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss,  the  enemy  were  kept  at  bay  till 
night  closed  the  carnage,  and  relieved  the  Russian 
general  from  the  anxieties  consequent  on  so  critical 
a  situation  in  presence  of  such  enormous  forces  of  the 
enemy.  Two  battalions  of  Russians  were  trampled 
under  foot  in  the  course  of  the  day  or  cut  down, 
chiefly  by  one  of  their  own  regiments  of  horse  dash- 
ing over  them,  when  broken  and  flying  fVom  Murat's 
dragoons.  Benningsea  upon  this  supported  the  rear- 
guard by  several  brigades  of  fresh  troops,  and  the 
combat  continued  with  various  success  till  night, 
when  both  armies  bivouacked  in  presence  of  each 
other ;  that  of  the  French  on  the  heights  of  Hoff*, 
that  of  the  Russians  on  those  which  lie  in  front  of 
Landsberg,  and  the  little  stream  of  the  Stein  sepa- 
rating their  outposts  fVom  each  other.  In  this  un- 
toward affair  the  Russians  sustained  a  loss  of  2500 
men,  among  whom  was  Prince  Gallitzin,  whose  cbi- 
•      valrous  courage  had  already  endeared  him  to  the 
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army ;  but  the  French  were  weakened  by  nearly  as   chap. 
great  a  number.     During  the  night  the  whole  army. 


again  broke  up,  and,  without  farther  molestation,. J ^^'.. 
reached  Prussich-Eylau  at  seven  the  next  morning,  354, 865. 
when  they  passed  through  the  town,   and  moved  ^.'^^^^' 
quietly  to  the  appointed  ground  for  the  battle  on  the^?- 
other  side,  where  it  arrived  by  noonday.^ 

This  rapid  concentration  and  retreat  of  the  Rus* 
sians  isolated  the  Prussian  corps  of  Lestocq,  and  gave  Combtt  of 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  might  be  cut  off  hy^^  J^'!^l^ 
the  superior  forces  of  Bemadotte  or  Ney  who  were®^^^'^*!' 
now  pressing  on  it  on  all  sides.     But  the  skilful 
movements  of  the  Prussian  general  extricated  him 
from  a  most  perilous  situation.     On  the  5th,  he  set  Feb.  5. 
out  from  Mohrungen,  and  his  horse  encountered  the 
cavalry  of  Murat  near  Deppen,  while  the  head  of  the 
column  of  infantry  was  at  the  same  time  charged  by 
Ney,  who  had  crossed  the  Passarge  to  intercept  his 
progress  near  Waltersdorf.     The  heroic  resistance  of 
the  advanced  guard,  only  three  thousand  strong,  gave 
time  for  the  main  body  to  change  the  line  of  its 
march,  and  escape  in  the  direction  of  Schlodein ;  but 
it  proved  fatal  to  itself,  as  almost  the  whole  were 
slain  or  made  prisoners,  with  twelve  pieces  of  can- 
non.    The  firm  countenance  of  the  cavalry,  bow- 
ever,  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  Murart,  who  in  rain 
charged  them  repeatedly  with  six  thousand  horse, 
and  after  bailing  all  his  attacks,  they  retired  leisurely, 
and  in  the  best  order,  covering  the  march  of  the  in- Feb.  7. 
fantry  all  the  way ;  crossed  the  Passarge  at  Spandau,  356, 357. 
and  arrived  on  the  7th  in  safety  at  Hussehnen  in  the^^'^^g^g** 
neighbourhood  of  Prussich-Eylau.  * 

Thus,  after  sustaining  Incredible  hardships^  and 
undergoing  serious  dangers,  the  whole  Russian  army 
was  at  length  concentrated  in  one  field  of  battle^  and 
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CHAP,  about  to  measure  its  strength  with  the  enemy.     It 

^was  reduced^  by  the  fatigues  and  losses  of  this  winter 

campaign,  to  sixty-five  thousand  men,  assembled 
ReUtive  arouud  Eylau,  to  which  if  ten  thousand  be  added  as 
bo'tTwXt.  Lestocq's  division,  which  might  be  expected  to  co- 
operate in  the  approaching  action,  the  whole  amount 
that  could  be  relied  on  for  the  shock  was  seventy- 
five  thousand,  with  460  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
French,  after  deducting  the  losses  of  this  dreadful 
warfare,  exclusive  of  Bernadotte,  who  did  not  arrive 
on  the  ground  for  two  days  after,  could  still  bring 
eighty-five  thousand  men  into  the  field,  including 
nearly  sixteen  thousand  horse;  but  they  had  not 
above  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.* 

*  The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Dumas  of  the  troops  present 
underarms,  in  January  1807,  under  Napoleon  on  the  Vistula : — 


Infantry  and  Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

9199 

3829 

6046 

First  CJorps,  Bernadotte, 

18.078 

950 

Third    do.    Davoust, 

19,000 

757 

Fourth  do.    Soult,     • 

26,329 

1495 

Fifth     do.    Lannes, 

16.720 

1899 

Sixth    do.    Ney, 

15,168 

881 

Cavalry  do.  Murat,    . 

753 

14,868 

Total  on  the  Vistula, 

109,238 

20,350 

Detached,  viz.,  Mortier,  in  Pomerania, 

15,868 

1254 

in  Silesia,  . 

18,232 

2207 

T.Afi>Uw*A    rWinffyi/. 

23,248 

547 

6,898 

689 

Total,         173,464 


25,047 


If  fVom  this  mass  of  109,238  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry,  there  be 
deducted  18.000  absent,  under  Bernadotte,  16,000  under  Lannes,  and 
10,000  lost  or  left  behind  during  the  march  from  Warsaw,  there  will 
remain,  on  their  own  showing,  85,000  in  line  at  Eylau,  and  that  agrees 
nearly  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  estimate.— -Dumas,  vol.  xviii.,  592 ; 
WiLs.,  99. 
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Thus  the  two  armies  were  nearly  equal — the  French    chap. 

XLIV. 

superiority  in  numbers,  and  especially  in  cavalry,  be ^ 

ing  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  which  the  Rus-    ^^  * 
sians  had  in  that  important  arm,  the  artillery.    Their 
spirit  and  courage  were  at  the  same  level ;  for  if  the 
French  could  recal  with  deserved  pride  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  campaign,  and  a  long  course  of 
almost  unbroken  victories,  the  Russians,  on  their  side, 
had  the  triumphs  of  Suwarrow  in  Turkey,  Poland, 
and  the  Italian  plains,  to  commemorate :  and  if  the 
former  was  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  a  revolution, 
converted  by  consummate  genius  into  that  of  military 
conquest,  the  latter  were  buoyant  with  the  rising  *i>o»n.»^v>' 
energy  of  an  empire,  whose  frontiers  had  never  yet  ^n,  98,99" 
receded  before  the  standards  of  an  enemy.' 

The  Russian  rear-guard,   ten  thousand   strong, 
under  Bagrathion,   was  leisurely  retiring  towards  Bioodyoon- 
Eylau,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  ^y^tlTthe  *^ 
that  village,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  French  in-  d«y  i^fo^e 
fantry.    The  Russians  were  at  first  compelled  to  give 
way,  but  the  St  Petersburg  dragoons,  whose  rout 
had  occasioned  such  damage  to  their  own  comrades 
on  the  preceding  day,  emulous  to  wipe  away  their 
disgrace,  assailed  the  enemy  so  opportunely  in  flank, 
when  emerging  from  the  tumult  of  the  charge,  that 
they  instantly  cut  to  pieces  two  battalions,  and  mad^ 
prize  of  their  eagles.     Disconcerted  by  this  check, 
the  French  gave  no  farther  molestation  to  the  Rus- 
sian rear-guard,  which  retired  into  Eylau.      By  a  f«'>-  7. 
mistake,  however,  the  division  destined  to  occupy 
that  important  station  evacuated  it,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  ;  and  though  Benningsen  instantly 
ordered  it  to  be  re-occupied   by  fresh   troops,  the 
French  had,  mean  while,  entered  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  assailing  division,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
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CHAP,  had  a  rude  contest  to  encounter  in  endeavouring  to 
*  -regain  the  lost  ground.  By  vast  exertions,  however, 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy :  the 
French  again  returned  in  greater  force ;  the  combat 
continued  with  the  utmost  fury  till  long  after  sunset ; 
fresh  reinforcements  came  up  to  the  Russians ;  twice 
Barclay  carried  the  village  after  dark,  by  the  light 
of  the  burning  houses ;  and  when  at  length  driven 
out  of  the  town,  which,  from  lying  in  a  hollow  and 
being  commanded^  on  all  sides,  was  no  longer  te- 
nable after  the  enemy  had  brought  up  their  heavy 
artillery,  that  gallant  commander,  with  this  heroic 
'  rear^guard,  entrenched  himself  in  the  church  and 
churchyard,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  by  the 
road  on  issuing  from  the  town  on  the  other  side,  and 
there  maintained  a  sanguinary  resistance  till  past  ten 
at  night,  when  he  was  severely  wounded.  Then  the 
object  of  the  strife  having  been  gained  by  the  heavy 
artillery  having  all  arrived  by  the  road  of  Schlo- 
ditten  and  taken  up  its  position  on  the  field  of  battle 
behind  the  village,  the  unconquered  Russians  were 
withdrawn  from  the  churchyard,  which,  with  its 
blood-stained  graves,  and  corpse-cased  slopes,  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.' 

Never  in  the  history  of  war  did  two  armies  pass  a 
night  under  more  awful  and  impressive  circumstan- 
ces than  the  rival  hosts  who  now  lay,  without  tent 
or  covering,  on  the  snowy  expanse  of  the  field  of  Ey- 
lau.  The  close  vicinity  of  the  two  armies,  the  vast 
multitude  assembled  in  so  narrow  a  space,  intent  only 
on  mutual  destruction ;  the  vital  interests  to  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  all  which  were  at  stake  ;  the  wintry 
wildness  of  the  scene,  cheered  only  by  the  watch- 
fires,  which  threw  a  partial  glow  on  the  snow-clad 
heights  around ;  the  shivering  groups  who  in  either 
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army  lay  round  the  blaeing  fires,  chilled  by  girdles  cHAf. 
of  impenetrable  ice ;  the  stern  resolution  of  the  sol-   ^  ^  * 


diers  in  the  one  array,  and  the  enthusiastic  ardour  ^^^* 
of  those  in  the  other ;  the  liberty  of  Europe  now 
brought  to  the  issue  of  one  dread  combat ;  the  glory 
of  Russia  and  France  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  the 
mightiest  armament  that  either  had  yet  sent  forth> 
all  contributed  to  impress  a  feeling  of  extraordinary 
solemnity,  which  reached  the  most  inconsiderate 
breast,  oppressed  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  anxious 
thought,  and  kept  unclosed  many  a  wearied  eyelid  in 
both  camps,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  fa- 
tigues of  the  preceding  days.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
dawn  break,  and  the  quick  rattle  of  musketry  from  the 
outposts  commenced,  than  these  gloomy  presentiments 
were  dispelled,  and  all  arose  from  their  icy  beds  with'  ^»»«>°» 
no  other  feelings  but  those  of  joyous  confidence  and  u.  868^' 
military  ardour.' 

The  evacuation  of  Eylau  on  the  preceding  night 
had  led  Napoleon  to  suppose  that  the  enemy  wereDeteripUm 
not  to  give  battle  on  the  succeeding  day ;  and,  over-^{|iJ|^" 
whelmed  with  the  extraordinary  fatigues  he  had  un-*^.***®    , 

'  ^  potitioot  of 

dergone  since  leaving  Warsaw,  during  which  time  «ther  army, 
he  had  been  occupied  in  business  or  marching  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  he  retired  to  a  house  in 
the  town,  and  there,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  a  place 
carried  by  assault,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep*  The 
two  armies  were  within  half  cannon-shot  of  each 
other,  and  their  immense  masses  disposed  in  close 
array  on  a  space  not  exceeding  a  league  in  breadth. 
The  field  of  battle  was  an  open  expanse  of  unenclosed 
ground,  rising  into  swells,  or  small  hills,  interspersed 
with  many  lakes ;  but  as  the  whole  surface  was  co- 
vered with  snow,  and  the  lakes  so  thoroughly  frozen 
as  to  bear  any  weight  either  of  cavahry  or  artillery, 
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CHAP,    the  whole  surface  was  accessible  to  military  opera- 
'  'tions.     The  Russian  right,  under  Tutschakoff,  lay  on 


^^^*   either  side  of  Schloditten ;  the  centre,  under  Sacken, 
occupied  a  cluster  of  little  open  hills,  intercepted  by 
lakes,  in  front  of  Kuschnitten ;  the  left,  under  Oster- 
man  Tolstoy,  rested  on  Klein-Saussgarten ;  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  ten  thousand  strong,  with  its  outposts 
extending  almost  to  the  houses  of  Eylau,  was  under 
the  command  of  Bagrathion ;  the  reserve,  in  two  di- 
visions, was  led  by  Doctoroff.     The  whole  army  in 
front  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines  with  admirable  pre- 
cision ;  the  reserve,  in  two  close  columns  behind  the 
centre ;  the  foot  artillery,  consisting  of  400  pieces, 
was  disposed  along  the  front  of  the  lines ;  the  horse 
artillery,  carrying  sixty  guns ;  cavalry  and  Cossacks, 
under  Platoff,  in  reserve  behind  the  centre  and  wings, 
in  ordei:  to  support  any  point  which  might  appear  to 
require  assistance.     Lestocq,  with  his  division,  was 
>Dimi.xTii.||ot  yet  iu  line,  but  he  had  lain  at  Hussehnen  the  pre- 
jom.  iL     ceding  night,  which  was  only  three  leagues  off,  and 
wnionf ^'  might  be  expected  to  join  before  the  battle  was  far 
101,         advanced.^ 

The  French   position,  generally  speaking,  was 
Distribution  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  Russians,  with  the  ex- 
F^*^      ceptiou  of  the  right,  where  it  was  commanded  by  the 
*""**•       heights  of  Klein-Saussgarten.     The  town  of  Eylau, 
however,  occupied  in  force  by  their  troops,  was  situat- 
ed in  a  hollow,  so  low  that  the  joofs  of  the  houses  were 
below  the  range  of  the  cannon-shot,  and  the  summit 
of  the  church  steeple,  which  stands  on  an  eminence, 
alone  was  exposed  to  the  destructive  storm.   Davoust 
was  on  the  right,  and  received  orders  to  attack  the 
villages  of  Klein-Saussgarten  and  Serpallen,  occupied 
by  the  enemy.      Soult  in  the  centre,  was  destined  to 
advance  against  the  Russian  main  body  and  the  strong 
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batteries  placed  opposite  to  Eylau;  Augereau  was   chap. 
on  the  left,  to  support  his  attack  ;    the  Imperial . 


Guard  and  cavalry  of  Murat  in  reserve  behind  the    ^®^'^* 
centre,  ready  to  support  any  attack  which  might 
appear  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful.    Orders  had  been 
despatched  to  Ney  to  attack  the  Russian  right  as 
soon  as  the  action  was  warmly  engaged ;  and  it  was 
hoped  he  would  arrive  on  the  field,  at  least  as  soon 
as  Lestocq  on  the  other  side,  upon  whose  traces  he 
had  so  long  been  following.     Lannes  had  been  de- 
tained by  sickness  at  Pultusk,  and  his  corps,  placed '  wiitoo, 
under  the  orders  of  Savary,  afterwards  Duke  of ii.  seoT' 
Rovigo,  was  observing  the  Russian  forces  left  on  the^j!.-  P"^- 
Bug  and  the  Narew.^ 

Napoleon's  design,  when  he  saw  that  the  Russians 
stood  firm,  and  were  resolved  to  give  battle,  was  to  Battle  of 
turn  their  left  by  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust,  and|^^;^f 
throw  it  back,  as  at  Austerlitz,  on  the  middle  of  the  Aogeretu. 
army ;  but  the  better  to  conceal  this  object  he  com* 
roenced  the  action  soon  after  daylight  by  a  violent  Feb.  8. 
attack  on  their  right  and  centre.  The  Russian  can- 
non played  heavily,  but  rather  at  hazard,  on  the 
hostile  masses  in  front  of  Eylau,  while  the  French 
guns  replied  with  fatal  effect  from  their  elevated 
position  down  upon  the  enemy,  whose  lines  were 
exposed  from  head  to  foot  to  the  range  of  their  shot. 
Presently  the  left,  under  Augereau,  advanced  in  massy 
columns  towards  Schloditten  ;  while  Soult's  corps, 
preceded  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery, 
marched  with  an  intrepid  step  against  the  Russian 
centre,  and  forty  guns  of  the  Imperial  Guard  posted 
on  an  eminence  near  the  church  of  Eylau,  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  great  central  Russian  battery.  These 
troops  had  not  advanced  above  three  hundred  yards, 
driving  the  Russian  tirailleurs  before  them,  when 
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CHAP,   the  Russian  cannon-shot,  from  two  hundred  pieces 

XLIV.  ^ 


-admirably  directed,  ploughed  through  the  mass,  and 
^^''*    so  shattered  it,  that  the  whole  body  inclined  to  the  left, 
to  get  under  the  shelter  of  a  detached  house  which 
stood  in  the  way.     A  snow-storm  at  the  same  time 
set  in  and  darkened  the  atmosphere,  so  that  neither 
army  could  see  its  opponent,  but  nevertheless  the 
deadly  storm  of  bullets  continued  to  tear  the  massy 
columns  of  Augereau ;  and  the  fire  was  so  violent  as 
to  prevent  Soult  from  rendering  him  any  effectual 
support.   Augereau's  divisions  were  already  severely 
shaken  by  this   murderous   fire,  when   they  were 
suddenly  assailed  on  one  side  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  Russians,  under  Tutschakoff,  and  on  the  other  by 
their  reserve  and  a  powerful  cavalry,  under  Docto- 
roff.     So  thick  was  the  snow-storm,  so  imexpected 
the  onset,  that  the  assailants  were  only  a  few  yards 
distant,  and  the  long  lances  of  the  Cossacks  almost 
touching  the  French  infantry  when  they  were  first 
discerned.     The  combat  was  not  of  more  than  a  few 
minutes'  duration;  the  corps,  charged  at  once  by 
horse  with  the  utmost  vigour,  broke  and 
ie  wildest  disorder  back  into  Eylau,  closely 
by  the  Russian  cavalry  and  Cossacks,  who 
ch  havoc,  that  the   whole,  above  sixteen 
strong,  were,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen 
men,  taken  or  destroyed  ;  and  Augereau 
with  his  two  generals  of  divisions,  Desgar- 
Heudelet,  desperately  wounded.' 
;on  was  apprised  of  this  disaster  by  the  torrent 
^es  which  rushed  into  Eylau ;  and  the  snow- 
earing  away  at  the  same  time,  showed  him 
lian  right  and  centre  far  advanced,  with  their 
lops  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  town.     He 
was  stationed  at  the  churchyard  on  its  east- 
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em  8ide»  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  ft  sangui-   chap. 

nary  conflict  on  the  preceding  night;  and  already 1- 

the  crash  of  the  enemy's  balls  on  the  steeple  and  ^^'^' 
walls  of  the  church  showed  how  nearly  danger  was 
approaching.  Presently  one  of  the  Russian  divi- 
sions, following  rapidly  after  the  fugitives,  entered 
Eylau  by  the  western  street,  and  charged,  with  loud 
hurrahs,  to  the  foot  of  the  mount  where  the  Emperor 
was  placed  with  a  battery  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
his  personal  escort  of  a  hundred  men.  Had  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  been  at  hand  to  support  the  attack. 
Napoleon  must  have  been  made  prisoner ;  for  though 
the  last  reserve^,  consisting  of  six  battalions  of  the 
old  guard,  were  at  a  short  distance,  he  might  have 
been  enveloped  before  they  could  get  up  to  his  res- 
cue. The  fate  of  Europe  then  hung  by  a  thread, 
but  in  that  terrible  moment  the  Emperor's  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  him  ;  he  instantly  ordered 
his  little  body-guard,  hardly  more  than  a  company, 
to  form  linct  in  order  to  check  the  enemy's  advance^ 
and  despatched  orders  to  the  old  guard  to  attack  the 
column  on  one  flank,  while  a  brigade  of  Murat's 
horse  charged  it  on  the  other.  The  Russians,  dis- 
ordered by  success,  and  ignorant  of  the  inestimable 
prize  which  was  almost  within  their  grasp,  were  ar- 
rested by  the  firm  countenance  of  the  little  band  of 
heroes  who  formed  Napoleon's  last  resource ;   and '  ^>s°'  ""'' 

180.  Dum. 

before  they  could  re*form  their  ranks  for  a  regular  xvUi.  19, 
conflict,  the  enemy  were  upon  them  on  either  flank,  ggg/sea."' 
and  almost  the  whole  division  was  cut  to  pieces  on  ^>''<»°> 
the  spot.*  * 

*  *•  I  never  was  so  much  struck  with  any  thing  in  my  Hfe,"  said  Ge* 
neral  Bertrand  at  St  Helena,  *<  as  by  the  Emperor  at  Eylau  at  the  mo* 
ment  when«  alone  with  some  officers  of  his  statf,  he  was  almost  trodden 
under  foot  by  a  column  of  four  or  five  thousand  Russians.  The  £m<> 
peror  was  on  foot ;  and  Berthier  gaye  orders  instaoUy  for  the  horses  to 
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x"uv'        '^^^  disorder  produced  by  the  repulse  of  Soult 
———and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  Augereau's  corps, 
•    however,  was  such,  that  the  French  Emperor  was 
?u^hr    ^^T^®"^^  *°  ^*'^*'°  every  nerve  to  repair  it.     For 
the  cavtirr  this  purpose  he  prepared  a  grand  charge  by  the  whole 
WGJZr»*^a^«l''y  and  Imperial  Guard,  supported  by  the  divi- 
th«  RuMian  sions  of  Soult,  which  were  again  formed  and  led  back 
to  the  attack.     The  onset  of  this  enormous  mass, 
consisting  of  fourteen  thousand  cavah-y,  and  twenty* 
five  thousand  foot  soldiers,  supported  by  two  bun- 
dred  pieces  of  cannon,  was  the  more   formidable, 
that  the  thick  storm  of  snow  prevented  them  from 
being  perceived  till  they  were  close  upon  the  first 
line.      The  shock  was  irresistible;    the  front  line 
of  the  Russians  was  forced  to  give  ground,  and  in 
some  places   thrown   into   disorder ;    their  cavalry 
crushed  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  seventy  squa- 
drons which  followed  the  white  plume  of  Murat  • 
and  a  desperate  m^lSe  ensued,  in  which  prodigious 
losses  were  sustained  on  both  sides  ;  for  the  Russian 
battalions,  though  broken,  did  not  lay  down  their 
arms  or  fly,  but  .falling  back  on  such  as  yet  stood 
firm,  or  uniting  in  little  knots  together,  still  main- 
tained  the  combat  with  the  most  dogged  resolution. 
Instantly  perceiving  the  extent  of  the  danger,  Ben- 
ningsen,  with  his  whole  staff,  galloped  forward  from 
his  station  in  the  rear  to  the  front,  and  at  the  same 
time  despatched  orders  to  the  whole  infantry  of  the 

irard;  the  Emperor  gave  him  a  reproachful  look,  and 
a  battalion  of  his  guard,  which  was  at  a  little  distance 
le  himself  kept  his  ground  as  the  Russians  approached 
may  the  words,  '  What  boldness !  what  boldness  1*  At 
le  grenadiers  of  his  guard  the  Russians  made  a  dead 
peror  did  not  stir,  but  aU  around  him  trembled."_LAs 
See  aso  Relation  de  la  BataUle  dCEylau.  par  un  Ti. 
Camp,  en  Pnute  el  Pol.  iv.,  45, 
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reserve  to  close  their  ranks,  and  advance  to  the  sup-   chap. 
port  of  their  comrades  engaged.     These  brave  men 


inclining  inwards,  pressed  eagerly  on,  regardless  of    ^^^* 
the  shower  of  grape  and  musketry  which  fell  in 
their  advancing  ranks,  and  uniting  with  the  first  line, 
charged  home  with  loud  hurrahs  upon  the  enemy. 
In  the  shock  Essen's  Russian  division  was  broken, 
and  the  French  horse^  pursuing  their  advantage, 
swept  through  several  openings,  and  got  as  far  as  the 
reserve  cavalry  of  Benningsen,  but  no  sooner  did 
Platoff  see  them  approaching  with  loud  cries,  and  in 
all  the  tumult  of  victory,  than  he  gave  orders  to  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  to  advance.       Regardless  of 
danger,  the  diildren  of  the  desert  joyfully  galloped 
forward  to  the  charge ;  their  long  lances  are  in  rest, 
their  blood-horses  are  at  speed ;  in  an  instant  the 
French  cuirassiers  are  broken,  pierced  through,  and 
scattered.     Retreat  was  impossible  through  the  again 
closed  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  eighteen  only  of  the 
whole  body  regained  their  own  lines  by  a  long  cir- 
cuit, while  five  hundred  and  thirty  Cossacks  returned, 
each  cased  in  the  shining  armour  which  they  had 
stripped  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  opponents. ,  p^^^^ 
At  all  other  points  the  enemy  were,  after  a  desperate  Jt»»>-  ^9, 
struggle,  driven  back ;  and  several  eagles,  with  four- 36*2.  wii"' 
teen  pieces  of  cannon,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the^^^^^ 
victors.* 

The  battle  appeared  gained  ;  the  French  left  and 
centre  had  been  defeated  with  extraordinary  loss ;  omt  sue- 
their  last  reserves,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the^*J^^j*he 
Guard,  had  been  engaged  without  success ;  to  the  ^/^^^ 
cries  of  Vive  TEmpereur,  and  the  shouts  of  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  commenced  the  combat,  had 
succeeded  a  sullen  silence  along  the  whole  line  in 
front  of  Eylau ;  the  Russians  were  several  hundred 
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OHAP.  paces  in  advance  of  the  ground  which  they  occupied 
'  -in  the  morning ;  and  a  distant  cannonade  on  hoth 
sides  evinced  the  exhaustion  and  fatigue  which  was 
mutually  felt.  Lestocq  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  he 
was  hourly  and  anxiously  expected,  and  the  addition 
of  his  fresh  and  gallant  corps  would,  it  was  hoped, 
enable  Benningsen  to  complete  the  victory.  But  while 
all  eyes  were  eagerly  turned  to  the  right,  where  it 
was  expected  his  standards  would  first  appear,  a 
terrible  disaster,  wellnigh  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences, took  place  on  the  left.  Davoust,.who  was 
intrusted  with  the  attack  which  was  intended  to  be 
the  decisive  one  in  that  quarter,  had  long  been 
delayed  by  the  firm  countenance  of  Bagavout  and 
Osterman  Tolstoy ;  but  at  length  the  increasing  num- 
bers and  vigorous  attacks  of  the  French  prevailed, 
and  the  village  of  Klein-Saussgarten  fell  into  their 
hands.  It  was  again  reconquered  by  the  Russians,  but 
finally  remained  in  the  possession  of  their  antagonists. 
Nor  was  the  action  less  warmly  contested  at  Serpal- 
len.  Supported  by  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, Bagavout  there  for  three  hours  made  head 
against  the  superior  forces  of  St  Hilaire  and  Morand  ; 
at  length  the  two  lines  advanced  to  within  pistol- 
shot,  when  the  Russians  gave  way  ;  the  cannoneers 
bravely  resisting,  were  bayonetted  at  their  guns,  and 
the  pieces  were  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  when 
they  were  reinforced  by  two  regiments  which  Ben- 
ningsen sent  to  their  support,  and  the  French,  in 
their  turn,  were  charged  in  flank  by  cavalry,  broken 
and  driven  back  upwards  of  three  hundred  yards. 
But  notwithstanding  this  success  at  Serpallen,  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  at  Klein-Saussgarten  was  so 
alarming,  that  the  Russians  were  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  on  the  ground  they  had  so  gallantly  re-< 
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gained.     Priant  debouched  in  their  rear  in  great   chap. 
strength,  and  rapidly  continuing  his  advance  from 


left  to  right  of  the  Russian  position,  he  had  soon    ^®^^'^' 
passed,  driving  every  thing  before  him,  the  whole 
ground  occupied  by  their  left  wing ;  and  continuing 
his  triumphant  course  in  their  rear,  carried  by  assault 
the  hamlet  of  Anklappen,  and  was  making  disposi- 
tions for  the  attack  of  Kuschnitten,  which  had  been 
the  headquarters  of  Benningsen  during  the  preceding 
night,  and  lay  directly  behind  the  Russian  centre. 
Never  was  change   more   sudden  ;    the  victorious 
centre,  turned  and  attacked  both  in  flank  and  rear, 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  driven  off  the  field  of 
battle:    already  the  shouts  of  victory  were  heard ' ^iiwn, 
from  Davoust's  divisions,  and  vast  volumes  of  black  dui^  xvUi. 
smoke,  blown  along  the  whole  Russian  centre  and  j^^f ^; 
right  from  the  flames  of  Serpallen,  evinced  in  fright- W8»  »64. 
ful  colours  the  progress  of  the  enemy  on  their  left.' 
The  firmness  of  Benningsen,  however,  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.     Orders  were  despatched  to  theBenningMn 
whole  left  wing  to  fall  back,  so  as  to  come  nearly  athisUft  t^ 
right  angles  to  the  centre  and  right ;  and  although  J^**^ 
this  retrograde  movement,  performed  in  presence  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  was  necessarily  attended  with  some 
disorder,  yet  it  was  successfully  accomplished ;  and  af- 
ter sustaining  considerable  loss,  the  Russian  left  wing 
was  drawn  up,  facing  outwards,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  centre,  which  still  retained  its  advanced  posi- 
tion,  midway  between  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
two  armies  where  the  fight  began  in  the  morning. 
As  the  Russian  left  fell  back  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  centre,  it  received  the  support  of  the  reserves,* ijr*^'??!^ 

^  *  *  '  104,  100. 

while  Benningsen  wheeled  about  to  the  assistance  of  Jom.  u. 
the  discomfited  wing  ;•  and  although  St  Hilaire  car-Di^.^^. 
ried  Kuschnitten,  this  was  the  last  of  his  advantages'^'  ^^' 
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CHAP,  in  that  quarter,  and  the  victorious  Davoust  was  at 
length  arrested. 


1807.  rpjj^  |j3tjj^  ^^  jjj  ^jj.g  critical  state,  with  the 
Lwtocq  at  Frcnch  victorious  on  one  wing  and  the  Russians  on 
iTanonlhethe  Centre  and  the  other,  but  without  any  decisive 
?Tt!*^  advantage  to  either  side,  when  the  corps  of  Lestocq, 
restoiet  the  SO  loug  cxpcctcd,  at  length  appeared  on  the  extreme 
Russian  right,  driving  before  him  the  French  bat- 
talions which  were  stationed  near  the  village  of 
Althof.  Orders  were  immediately  despatched  to 
him  to  defile  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  rear  of  the 
Russian  right,  so  as  to  assist  in  the  recapture  of 
Kuschnitten  behind  their  centre,  where  St  Hilaire 
had  established  himself  in  so  threatening  a  manner. 
These  directions  were  rapidly  and  ably  performed; 
moving  swiftly  over  the  open  ground  in  the  rear  of 
the  Russian  right  in  three  columns,  he  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kuschnitten  an  hour  before  it 
was  dark,  with  seven  thousand  men,  having  left  two 
thousand  to  occupy  Althof,  and  lost  nearly  a  thou- 
sand in  the  course  of  the  march  that  morning,  which 
had  been  a  constant  fight  with  Marshal  Ney's  corps. 
Dispositions  for  attacking  the  village  and  cutting  ofi* 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  were  instantly  made ;  a  ter- 
rible cannonade  was  kept  up  on  its  houses,  and  the 
Prussians,  under  cover  of  the  guns,  charging  in 
three  columns,  carried  it  with  irresistible  force,  de- 
stroying or  making  prisoners  the  51st  and  one  bat- 
talion of  the  108th  regiments  stationed  there,  with 
an  eagle,  and  recovering  the  Russian  guns  which  had 
been  abandoned  on  the  retreat  from  Serpallen.  Not 
content  with  this  great  success,  Lestocq  immediately 
re-formed  his  divisions  in  line,  with  the  cavalry  and 
Cossacks  in  rear,  and  advanced  against  the  hamlet 
of  Anklappen  and  the  wood  adjoining.    The  division 
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of  Friant,  wearied  by  eight  hours*  fighting,  wasjlittle  chap. 
in  a  condition  to  withstand  these  fresh  troops,  flushed  • 


by  so  important  an  advantage.   The  combat,  however,    ^®^' 
was  terrible;  Davoustwas  there,  and  his  troops,  though 
exhausted,  were  more  than  double  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  main- 
tain his  ground — "  Here,'*  said  the  Marshal,  "  is  the 
place  where  the  brave  should  find  a  glorious  death ; 
the  cowards  will  perish  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia." 
Notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  however,  Friant 
was  driven  out  of  the  wood,  after  an  hour's  combat, 
with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men ;  the  Russians, 
by  a  bold  attack  of  cavalry,  regained  the  smoking 
walls  of  Anklappen,  and  the  whole  allied  line  was 'Dam. 
pressing  on  in  proud  array,  driving  the  enemy  before ^"'wumd, 
them  over  the  open  wound  between  that  ruin  imdl^*»?.^^- 
Saussgarten,  when  night  drew  her  sable  mantle  over  364, 665. 
this  scene  of  bloodJ 

The  battle  was  over  on  the  centre  and  left,  and 
already  the  French  lines  were  illuminated  by  the  fire  ScWoditten 
of  innumerable  bivouacs,  when  both  armies  were  start-  Se^d  re^ 
led  by  a  sharp  fire  succeeded  by  loud  shouts  on  the?^*'.**'' 

^  *  ^  BennmgaeD. 

extreme  right  of  the  Russians  towards  Schloditten ; 
it  was  occasioned  by  Marshal  Ney's  corps,  which,  fol- 
lowing fast  on  the  traces  of  Lestocq,  had  at  night- 
fall entered  Althof,  driving  the  Prussian  detachment 
which  occupied  it  before  him,  and  had  now  carried 
Schloditten,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  Russian  communi- 
cation with  Konigsberg.  Benningsen  immediately 
ordered  the  Russian  division  of  Kamenskoi,  which 
had  suffered  least  in  the  preceding  action,  to  storm 
the  village,  which  was  executed  at  ten  at  night  in  the 
most  gallant  style.  The  loud  cheers  of  their  victo- 
rious troops  were  heard  at  Preussich-Eylau;  and 
Napoleon,  supposing  that  a  general  attack  was  com* 

VOL.  VI.  F 
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CHAP,   mencing,  for  which  he  was  little  prepared^  gave  orders 
for  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage  to  defile  towards 


)  wfhl*   Landsberg,  and  ordered  Davoust  to  draw  back  to  the 
106, 107.  position  which  be  had  occupied  in  front  of  the  wood 
^uin.^xvm.^j^^^  the  action  commenced  in  the  morning,  and  this 
365*  Bi     tenninated  the  change  of  this  eventful  day.  ^ 
vi.  133,         From  the  mortification,  however,  of  retiring  for 
^^'        the  first  time  in  his  life  from  before  an  enemy  in  an 
BeoniDgsen^open  field,  Napoleou  was  relieved  by  the  measures 
Zlhl^  adopted  by  the  Russian  General.    At  11  at  night, 
of  his  offi.  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Generals  on  horse- 
MiTJtore-back,  as  to  the  course  which  the  army  should  pur- 
*^*'        sue.    It  was  strongly  represented  by  Osterman  Tol- 
stoy, the  second  in  command,  and  Generals  Knoring 
and  Lestocq,  that  at  last  Bonaparte  had  now  been 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  that  it  would  be 
to   the  last  degree  impolitic  to  destroy  the  moral 
effect  of  such  an  advantage  by  retreating  before  him, 
and  thus  giving  him  a  fair  pretext  for  represent- 
ing it  as  a  victory;  that  they  were  ready  instantly  or 
next  day  to  follow  up  their  success,  and  attack  the 
enemy  wherever  they  could  find  him ;  and  that  at  all 
events,  they  would  pledge  their  heads  that,  if  he 
would  only  stand  firm.  Napoleon  would  be  driven  to 
a  disastrous  retreat.     Strong  as  these  considerations 
were,  they  were  overbalanced,  in  Benningsen's  esti- 
mation, by  still  stronger.     He  knew  that  his  own 
loss  was  not  less  than  tw^ity  thousand  men,  and 
though  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy's 
was  still  heavier,  yet  the  means  of  repairing  the 
chasm  existed  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  hands  of 
Napoleon  than  his  own  :  Ney,  whose  corps  had  com- 
paratively suffered  little,  had  just  joined  him  :  Ber- 
nadotte,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  would  instantly  be 
summoned  to  headquarters,  and  these  fresh  troops 
might  give  the  enemy  the  means  of  cutting  them  off 
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from  Konigsberg,  in  which  case,  in  the  total  desti-  chap. 
tution  for  provisions  which  prevailed,  the  most  dread- 


ful calamities  might  be  apprehended.  Influenced  by  ^^^* 
these  considerations,  Benningsen,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  losses  which  the 
French  had  sustained,  and  who,  though  a  gallant 
veteran,  had  lost  somewhat  of  the  vigour  of  youth, 
and  had  been  thirty-six  hours  on  horseback  with 
hardly  any  nourishment,  persevered  in  his  opinion, 
and  directed  the  ,order  of  march,  which  began  at 
midnight,  through  Schloditten  towards  Konigsberg 
without  any  molestation  from  the  enemy.  They  took^  wiboo, 
post  at  Wottenberg,  three  leagues  in  front  of  that  J^®'  {P^' 
town,  where  the  wearied  soldiers,  after  a  struggle  crf^^s,  see. 

\  ^v/  Dum.  xviiit 

unexampled  severity,  were  at  length  enabled  to  tastes?,  s9. 
a  few  hours  of  repose.' 

Such  was  the  terrible  battle  of  Eylau;  fought  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  amidst  ice  and  snow,  under  ci{*-R<»aito  of 
cumstances  of  unexampled  horror;  the  most  bloody *^d^^' 
and  obstinately-contested  that  had  yet  occurred  du**».^*>^'^ 
ring  the  war ;  and  in  which,  if  Napoleon  did  not  sus- 
tain a  positive  defeat,  he  underwent  a  disaster  which 
had  wellnigh  proved  his  ruin.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  immense,  and  never,  in  modern  times,  had  afield 
of  battle  been  strewed  with  such  a  multitude  of  slain. 
On  the  side  of  the  Russians  twenty-five  thousand 
had  fallen,  of  whom  above  seven  thousand  were  al- 
ready no  more :  on  that  of  the  French,  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  nearly 
ten  thousand  had  left  their  colours,  under  pretence  of 
attending  to  the  ^wounded,  and  did  not  make  their 
a{^pe€trance  for  several  days  afterwards.     The  other 
trophies  of  victory  were  nearly  equally  balanced  :  the 
Russians  had  to  boast  of  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
twelve  eagles  taken  from  their  antagonista;  while 
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CHAP,   they  had  made  spoil  of  sixteen  of  the  Russian  guns, 

^  and  fourteen  standards.     Hardly  any  prisoners  were 

,  }^1:    made  on  either  side  durii^  the  action  ;  but  six  thou- 

*  Join.  11.  ^  ' 

066.  Dam.  sand  of  the  wounded,  most  of  them  in  a  hopeless 
40  "wiLo,  state,  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fell  into  the 
108. 109,  hands  of  the  French.'* 

•    Never  was  spectacle  so  dreadful  as  the  field  of 
Anpectof    battle  presented  on  the  following  morning.     Above 
imttfe  it  the  fifty  thousand  men  lay  in  the  space  of  two  leagues, 
following    weltering  in  blood.    The  wounds  .were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  severest  kind,  from  the  extraordinary 
quantity  of  cannon-balls  which  had  been  discharged 
duiring  the  action,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  con- 
tending masses  to  the  deadly  batteries  which  spread 
grape   at  half-musket   shot   through    their    ranks. 
Though  stretched  on  the  cold  snow,  and  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  an  arctic  winter,  they  were  burning 
lyith  thirst,  and  piteous  cries  were  heard  on  all  si^es 
for  water,  or  assistance  to  extricate  the  wounded  men 

*  The  official  accounts  of  this  great  battle  oh  both  sides  are  so  much 
interwoven  with  falsehood  as  to  fumbh  no  clue  whatever  to  the  truth. 
That  of  Napoleon  is  distinguished  by  more  than  his  usual  misrepresen- 
fl  58t]i  Bui'  tation.     He  states  his  loss  at  1900  killed,  and  5700  wounded,  in  all 
letin.  7600.*    Judging  by  his  usual  practice,  which  was  to  avow  a  loss  about  a 

fourth  of  its  real  amount,  this  would  imply  a  loss  of  80,000  men.  At 
t  ]^jonte  ^^  Helena  he  admitted  that  he  lost  18,000 ;'  and  considering  that  the 
Melanges,  Russians  admit  a  loss  of  above  20,000,  that  their  artillery  throughout 
268.  the  day  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  French,  and  that  they  sus- 

tained no  loss  in  any  quarter  comparable  to  that  of  Augereau*s  corps, 
which  was  so  completely  destroyed  that  its  remains  were  immediately 
incorporated  with  the  other  corps,  and  the  corps  itself  disappeared  en- 
tirely from  the  Grand  Army,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  this  esti- 
mate is  not  exaggerated.  **  Our  loss,"  says  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes, 
«*  at  Eylau  was  enormous — why  conceal  the  trutli?  The  Emperor 
avowing  the  truth  at  Eylau  would  have  appeared  to  me  more  truly  great 
than  putting  forth  an  official  falsehood  which  no  child  could  believe, 
more  especially  if  he  was  nephew  or  son  of  Col.  Semel6  of  the  24th  re- 
giment of  the  line,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  army,  and  itself  equal  almost 
to  a  brigade,  which  was  to  a  man  destroyed,"— D' Abrantes,  ix.,  367, 
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from  beneath  the  heaps  of  slain,  or  load  of  horses  by  chap. 
which  they  were   crushed.     Six  thousand  of  these 


noble  aninialis  encumbered  the  field,  or,  maddened  with  ^^^* 
pain,  were  shrieking  aloud  amidst  the  stifled  groans  of 
the  wounded.  Subdued  by  loss  of  blood,  tamed  by 
cojd,  exhausted  by  hunger,  the  foemen  lay  side  by 
side  amidst  the  general  wreck.  The  Cossack  was  to 
be  seen  beside  the  Italian ;  the  gay  vinedresser,  from 
the  smiling  banks  of  the  Garonne,  lay  athwart  the 
stern  peasant  from  the  plains  of  the  Ukraine.  The 
extremity  of  suffering  had  extinguished  alike  the 
fiercest  and  the  most  generous  passions.  After  his 
usual  custom  Napoleon,  in  the  afternoon,  rode  through 
this  dreadful  field,  accompanied  by  his  generals  and 
staff,  while  the  still  burning  piles  of  Serpallen  and  , 
Saussgarten  sent  volumes  of  black  smoke  over  the 
scene  of  death :  but  the  men  exhibited  none  of  their 
wonted  enthusiasm  ;  no  cries  of  Vive  VEmpereur 
were  heard  ;  the  bloody  surface  echoed  only  with  the 
cries  of  suffering,  or  the  groans  of  wo.  It  is  this 
moment  which  the  genius  of  Le  6ros  has  selected  for 
the  finest  and  most  inspired  painting  that  exists  of  ■  Dum. 
the  Emperor,  in  that  immortal  work,  which,  amidst  4i"wHi>n, 
the  false  taste  and  artificial  sentiment  of  Parisian  so-  ]P^'  ,^""- 

Reg.   1607, 

ciety,  has  revived  the  severe  simplicity  and  chastened  u,  i5. 
-feeling  of  ancient  art.*  * 

For  nine  days  after  the  battle,  the  French  remained 
at  Eylau,  unable  to  advance,  unwilling  to  retreat, 
and  apparently  awaiting  some  pacific  overture  from 

*  This  admirable  painting,  the  masterpiece  of  modern  French  aft,  is 
.  to  be  seen  in  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  standing  forth  in  dark  simpli- 
city amidst  its  meretricious  compeers  ;  it  is  worthy  to  be  placed  beside 
the  finest  battle-pieces  of  Le  Brun  or  Tempesta,  and  in  grandeur  of 
thought  and  of  effect,  greatly  excels  any  British  work  of  art  since  the 
days  of  Reynolds. 
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CHAP,   the  enemy.   The  only  movement  of  any  consequence 
■which  was  attempted  was  by  Murat^  with  twelve 


^®^^'  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  who  approached  the  Russian 
inactiTitr  position  in  front  of  Konigsberg ;  but  they  were  de- 
JSf  ^IH^feated  by  the  allied  horse,  with  the  loss  of  four  hun- 
^\  ^     dred  killed  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  Elated  with 

battle.  1       ^  11 

Feb.  14.  this  success,  the  Ck)ssacks  became  daily  more  enter- 
prising in  their  incursions :  night  and  day  they  gave 
the  'enemy  no  rest  in  their  position ;  their  foraging 
parties  were  all  cut  off;  and  to  such  a  length  was  this 
partisan  warfare  carried,  and  so  completely  did  the 
superiority  of  the  Cossacks  in  its  conduct  appear, 
that  during  the  ten  day^  the  French  remained  at 
Eylau,  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  of  their  caval- 
ry were  made  prisoners,  and  brought  into  Konigs- 
berg. Mean  while,  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  armies  was  rapidly  changing:  the  Russians, 
with  the  great  seaport  of  Konigsberg  in  their  rear, 
were  amply  supplied  with  every  thing,  and  their 
wounded  carefully  nursed  in  the  great  hospitals  of 
that  city;  while  the  French,  still  starving  on  the 
snows  of  Eylau,  and  unable,  from  the  superiority  of 
the  Russian  horse,  to  levy  requisitions  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  were  daily  reduced  to  greater  straits 
>wai.  109,  from  want  of  provisions,  and  totally  destitute  of  all 
xviiL  49,  the  accommodations  requisite  to  withstand  the  rigour 
*^'  of  the  season.^ 

Mean  while  Napoleon,  however,  was  not  idle.  The 
Kaptrfeon  day  after  the  battle  he  issued  orders  for  all  the  troops 
Sl^'re^*^  i^  his  rear  to  advance  by  forced  marches  to  the 
**'?*°^*^  scene  of  action.    The  cuirassiers  of  Nansouty,  which 

uici  propo* 

had  not  been  engaged,  arrived  in  consequence  two 
days  after.  Lefebvre  received  orders  to  suspend  the 
blockade  of  Dantzic  and  concentrate  his  corps  at 
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Osterode,  in  order  to  form  a  reserve  to  the  army,  and   chap. 
co-operate  with  Savary,  who  had  the  commaud  of - 


XLIV. 


Launes'  corps  on  the  Narew.  All  the  bridges  on  the  ^^^* 
Lower  Vistula  were  put  in  a  posture  of  defence^  and 
Bemadotte  was  brought  up  to  Eylau.  Such,  how- 
ever, had  been  the  havoc  in  the  army,  that  the  Em- 
peror, notwithstanding  these  great  reinforcements,  did 
not  venture  to  renew  hostilities,  or  advance  against 
Konigsberg,  the  prize  of  victory,  where  he  would 
have  found  the  best  possible  winter  quarters,  and  the 
steeples  of  which  were  visible  from  the  heights  occu- 
pied by  his  army.*  Even  the  critical  position  of 
the  Russian  army,  with  its  back  to  the  sea  and  the 
river  Pregel,  where  defeat  would  necessarily  prove 
ruin,  could  not  induce  Napoleon  to  hazard  another 
encounter ;  and  finding  that  the  Russians  were  not 
disposed  to  propose  an  armistice,  he  determined  him- 
self to  take  that  step.  For  this  purpose.  General  Feb.  i5. 
Bertram  was  sent  to  Benningsen's  outposts  with  pro- 
posals of  peace  both  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
Kii^  of  Prussia*  The  Russian  general  sent  him  on 
to  M^nel,  where  the  latter  was,  with  a  letter  strongly 
advising  him  not  to  treat,  and  representing  that  the 
fact  of  Napdeon  proposing  an  armistice  after  so 
doubtful  a  battle  was  the  best  evidence  that  it  was 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  allies  to  grant  it*  The 
terms  pn^posed  were  very  different  from  those  offered  f^  ^7*. 
after  the  triumph  of  Jena :  there  were  no  more  de-395, 399. 
clarations  that  the  House  of  Brandenburg  must  resign  ]^^^ 
half  its  dominions,'  or  that  be  would  make  the  Prus-  ^^^  1^^- 

*  When  Napoleon  began  the  battle  of  Eylau  he  never  doubted  he 
would  be  in  Konigsberg  next  day.  In  his  proclamation  to  his  soldiers, 
before  the  action  commenced,  he  said,  '*  In  two  days  the  enemy  will 
cease  to  exist,  and  your  fiitigues  wiO  be  compensated  by  a  luxurious  and 
honoorable  repose.**  And  on  the  same  day  Berthier  wrote  to  Jose* 
phine — ''The  Russians  have  fled  to  Gumbinnen  on  the  road  to  Russia; 
to-morrow  Konigsberg  will  receire  the  Emperor."— .Wilson,  113. 
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CHAP,   sian  nobles  so  poor  that  they  should  be  reduced  to 

XLIV 

beg  their  bread** 


1807.  Frederick  William,  however,  was  not  led  to  swerve 
Which  are  from  the  path  of  honour  even  by  this  tempting  oflFer. 
Prutria.  ^  Widely  as  the  language  of  the  French  Emperor  dif- 
fered from  that  which  he  had  formerly  employed,  and 
clearly  as  his  present  moderation  evinced  the  extent 
of  the  losses  he  had  sustained  at  Eylau,  still  the 
existing  situation  and  recent  engagements  of  the 
Prussian  Monarch  precluded  his  entering,  consis- 
tently with  national  faith,  into  a  separate  negotia- 
tion. The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  just  given  the 
clearest  indication  of  the  heroic  firmness  with  which 
he  was  disposed  to  maintain  the  contest,  by  the  vigo- 
rous campaign  which  he  had  commenced  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  the  resolution  with  which  he  had  sus- 
tained a  sanguinary  battle  of  unexampled  severity. 
The  conduct  of  England,  it  is  true,  had  been  very 
different  from  what  it  had  hitherto  been  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  hardly  any  assistance  had 
been  received  either  from  its  arms  or  its  treasures  by 
the  allies  engaged  in  a  contest  of  life  or  death  on  the 
shores  of  the  Vistula ;  but  this  parsimonious  disposi- 

*  Napoleon's  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  was  in  these  terms—"  I 
desire  to  put  a  period  to  the  mbfortunes  of  your  £andiy,  and  organize  as 
speedily  as  possible  the  Prussian  monarchy,  whose  intermediate  power 
is  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  I  desire  peace  with  Russia 
— and  provided  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  has  no  designs  on  the 
Turkish  Empire,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  Peace  with  Eng- 
land is  not  less  essential  to  all  nations ;  and  I  shall  have  no  hesitation 
in  sending  a  minister  to  Memel  to  take  part  in  a  Congress  of  France, 
Sweden,  Eng^nd,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey.  But  as  such  a 
Congress  may  last  many  years,  which  would  not  suit  the  present  con- 
dition of  Prussia,  your  Majesty  therefore  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  of 
opinion  that  I  have  taken  the  simplest  method,  and  which  is  most 
likely  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  your  subjects.  At  all  events,  I  entreat 
your  Majesty  to  believe  in  my  sincere  desire  to  re-establish  amicable 
relations  with  so  friendly  a  power  as  Prussia,  and  that  I  wish  to  do  the 
same  witli  Russia  and  England." — Hard.  is.  996 ;  Sohoel,  viii.  d7-40d. 
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tion  had  recently  relented,  and  some  trifling  sue-   chap. 

cours  had  just  been  obtained  from  the  British  Go-  — ^ 

vemment,  which,  although  unworthy  for  England  to    ^®^^* 
offer,  were  yet  gratefully  received,  as  indicating  a 
dispositioA  on  the  part  of  its  Cabinet  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  future  stages  of  the  struggle.* 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  and  expecta- 
tions, the  Prussian  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  desperate  situation  of  their  affairs,  and  the 
occupation  of  nine-tenths  of  their  territories  by  the 
enemy's  forces,  refused  to  engage  in  any  separate  ne-,  g.     ^. 
gotiation  ;  an  instance  of  magnanimous  firmness  in  ^^^-  ^^i- 
the  extremity  of  danger  which  is  worthy  of  the  987.  Hard, 
highest  admiration,  and  went  far  to  wipe  away  the^^^ccw  i. 
stain  which  their  former  vacillating  conduct  towaiHls29o,  291. 
Napoleon  had  affixed  to  the  Prussian  annals.^ 

Foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  seduce  Prussia  into  a 
separate  accommodation^  Napoleon  was  driven  to  theNtpokon  ' 
painful  alternative  of  a  retreat.     Orders  were  given  ^**^^^*"** 
on   the  17th    for   all   the  corps  to  fall  back,   thec"*on- 

meota  on 

advanced  posts  being  strengthened,  in  order  to  pre-thePos- 
vent  the  enemy  from  becoming  aware  of  what  was*"*^*' 
going  forward  or  commencing  a  pursuit.  Eylau 
was  evacuated,  and  six  hundred  wounded  abandoned 
to  the  humanity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  army  retiring 
by  the  great  road  through  Landsberg,  spread  itself 
into  cantonments  on  the  banks  of  the  Passarge  from 
Hohenstein,  where  it  takes  its  rise,  to  Braunsberg, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Headquarters 
were  established  at  Osterode,  in  the  rear  of  the 

•  They  consisted  only  of  L.80,000  in  money.  A  further  subsidy  of 
L.  100,000  and  Lr200,000  worth  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which,  with 
the  promise  of  future  succours,  were  furnished  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  May  following,  in  return  for  a  solemn  renunciation,  on  the  part 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  to  all  claim  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover..— 
Habb.  ix.  897  i  Ann.  Beg,  1807,  28 ;  Pari.  Deb.  ix.  987. 
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CHAP.  c^2tre  of  the  line ;  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  quar- 
^"^'   tared  between  that  place  and  Wormditt.     Lefebvre 


^SO*/.    received  orders  to  return  to  Thorn,  unite  with  the 

Polish  and  Saxon  contingents,  and  resume  the  siege 

*>  Wilson,    of  Dantsic,  the  preparations  for  which  had  been 

])„^"J^  entirely  suspended  since  the  general  consternation 

66, 64.      which  followed  the  battle  of  Eylau.* 

Benningsen  hastened  to  occupy  the  country  which 
The  Ru8-    the  enemy  had  evacuated,  and  on  the  SSth  February 
van" ,  and  his  headquartcrs  were  advanced  to  Landsberg.     As 
SntOT.^*^''^^  Russian  army  passed  over  the  bloody  fields  of 
ments.       Prcussich-Eylau  and  Hoff,  still  encumbered  with 
dead,  and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  the  desperate 
contest  of  which  they  had  recently  been  the  theatre, 
they  felt  that  they  had  some  reason  to  claim  the  ad- 
vantage in  those  well-fought  fields ;  and  Benningsen 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  now 
Both  p«rti«  openly  claimed  the  victory.*  Napoleon  also  address- 
^^^    ed  his  soldiers ;  but  though  it  was  with  his  usual  con- 
Byln*       fidence^  yet  it  was  impossible  to  ccmceal  from  the 
men  or  from  Europe  that  the  Grand  Army  had  now 
for  the  first  time  retreated,  and  that  the  remains  oi 
their  comrades  on  the  field  of  battle  had  to  trust  to 
the  humanity  of  an  enemy  for  their  sepulture,  f    In 

*  Benningsen  said — **  Soldiers  I  As  the  enemy  was  manoeuvring  to  cut 
us  of  from  our  frontiers,  I  miule  mj  army  chai^  its  position,  in  order 
to  defeat  his  projects.  The  French,  deceived  by  that  moTement,  hare 
&Uen  into  the  snare  laid  for  them.  The  roads  by  which  they  followed 
us  are  strewed  with  their  dead.  They  have  been  led  on  to  the  field  of 
Eylaii,  where  your  incomparable  valour  has  showtt  of  what  the  Russian 
herdsm  is  capable.  In  that  battle  more  than  thirty  thousand  French 
have  found  their  graves.  They  have  been  forced  to  retire  at  all  points, 
and  to  abandon  to  us  their  wounded,  their  standards,  and  tbeir  baggage. 
Warriors !  you  have  now  reposed  from  your  fiuigues ;  ioanraxd,  kt  us 
pursue  the  enemy,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  our  ^orioos  deeds,  aiKl 
after  haviag,  by  fireth  vktones,  given  peace  to  the  workl,  wt  wiH  re-en- 
ter  our  bdoved  caaaitaj.^'^DvuAB^  xviiL  67. 

t  Napoleon's  address  was  aa  follows  :^«  Soldiers  I  we  were  begin- 
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truth,  however,  not  only  the  battle  but  the  objects  of  chai>. 
the  winter  campaign  had  been  equally  divided.     It.  ^^^^' 


was  not  to  draw  the  French  army  from  the  Vistula    ^®^* 
to  the  Passai^,  a  distance  of  above  an  hundred  miles, 
that  Benningsen  had  concentrated  his  troops  and  re- 
sumed offensive  operations  in  the  depth  of  winter ; 
and  it  was  not  to  retire  from  within  sight  of  the 
steeples  of  Konigsberg  to  the  wretched  villages  on 
the  latter  stream  that  Napoleon  had  fought  so  des- 
perate a  battle  at  Eylau.     The  one  struck  for  Dant- 
zic,  the  other  for  Konigsberg,  and  both  were  foiled  i  Dom. 
in  their  respective  objects — fifty  thousand  men  hadj^^^^j^^ 
perijshed  without  giving  a  decisive  advantage  to  either  iie. 
of  the  combatants/ 

To  this  period  of  the  Polish  war  belong  the  opera- 
tions of  Essen  and  Savary  on  the  Narew  and  the  operations 
neighbourhood  of  Ostrolenka.     Savary  had  occupied  ^^J^g^, 
that  town  with  a  large  part  of  Lannes'  corps,  who,  as  ▼"7-  ^»- 
already  mentioned,  was  sick  ;  and  Essen  having  re-ieniL 
ceived  considerable  accegeions  of  force  from  the  army 
of  Moldavia,  which  raised  his  disposable  numbers  to 
twenty  thousand  men,  received  orders,  early  in  Febru- 
ary, to  attack  the  French  in  that  quarter,  and  engage 
their  attention,  in  order  to  prevent  any  reinforce- 

ning  to  taste  the  sweets  of  repose  in  our  winter  quarters,  when  the 
enemy  attacked  the  first  corps  on  the  Lower  Vistula ;  we  flew  to  meet 
him  ;  pursued  him,  sword  in  hand,  for  eigh^  leagues ;  he  was  drirtm  for 
shelter  beneath  the  cannons  of  his  fortresses,  and  bejond  the  Pregel. 
In  the  combats  of  Bergfiried,  Dippen^  HofiT,  and  the  battle  of  Eylau,  we 
bare  taken  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  standards ;  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  more  than  40,000  RussiaBs ;  the  braire  who  have  fidtten  on  aw 
side  have  Men  nobly,  like  true  soldiers^  Their  fomilies  shall  receive 
our  protection.  Haying  thus  defeated  the  whole  projects  of  the  enemy, 
we  wiH  draw  near  to  the  Vistula,  and  re*enter  our  winter  quarters ;  who- 
ever ventures  to  disturb  our  repoee,  shaH  repent  of  it^— for  beyond  the 
Vistula,  as  beyond  the  Danube,  in  the  depth  of  winter  as  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  we  shall  always  be  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army,"— Dcm. 
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GHAP.  ments  being  drawn  from  that  corps  to  the  main 
^^^^'  -army,  then  advancing  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Eylau. 


1807.    Essen  advanced  with  his  corps  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Narew.  That  commanded  by  the  Russian  gene- 
ral in  person  on  the  right  bank  encountered  Savary, 
who  was   supported   by  Suchet  with  his  brilliant 
division  ;    a   rude   conflict  ensued,   in   which    the 
Russians  were  finally  worsted.    Greater  success,  how- 
ever, attended  their  efforts  on  the  left  bank :  sup- 
ported by  the  fire  of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  they 
drove  back  the  French  to  the  walls  of  Ostrolenka, 
and  entering  pell  mell  with  the  fugitives,  penetrated 
into  the  principal  square,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  decisive  success,  when  Oudinot,  who  was 
marching  with  6000  of  the  Guard  to  join  the  Grand 
Army  from  Warsaw,  arrived  with  his  division  of 
fresh  troops,  and  uniting  with  Suchet,  who  halted  in 
the  midst  of  his  pursuit  on  the  right  bank  to  fly  to 
the  scene  of  danger,  succeeded,  after  a  bloody  encoun- 
ter in  the  streets,  in  driving  them  into  the  sand-hills 
behind  the  town,  where  a  destructive  cannonade  was 
kept  up  till  nightfall.     In  this  affair  the  Russians 
'  Sty.  iu.    lost  seven  guns  and  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the 
wuwn'      French   as  many;    bufr  having  succeeded  in  their 
119.         object  in  defending  the  town,  and  keeping  the  com- 
ae?, »68.  munication  of  the  Grand  Army  open  with  Warsaw, 
5^^";-^^^"'they  with  reason  claimed  the  victory. ' 

The  battle  of  Eylau  excited  a  prodigious  sensation 

Immense    in  Europe,  aud  brought  Napoleon  to  the  very  verge 

exdte/by  of  dcstructiou.     Had  a  ministry  of  more  capacity  in 

the  battle  ofmilitary  combination  been  then  at  the  head  of  affairs 

Europe,     in  England,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that 

the  triumphs  of  1813  might  have  been  anticipated 

by  seven  years,  and  the  calamities  of  Europe  at  once 

arrested.     The  first  accounts  of  the  battle  received 
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throu£i:h  the  French  bulletins  rendered  it  evident  that   chap. 

XLIV. 

some  disaster  had  been  incurred,  and  the  anxious - 
expectation  every  where  excited  by  this  unsatisfac- 
tory communication,  was  increased  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  transport  when,  from  Benningsen's  report, 
it  appeared  that  he  claimed  the  victory,  and,  fro^ 
the  stationary  condition  of  the   Russian  army  in 
front  of  Konigsberg,  and  the  ultimate  retreat  of  the 
French  to  the  banks  of  the  Passarge,  that  these 
pretensions  were  not  devoid  of  foundation.     It  was 
confidently  expected  that,  now  that  Napoleon  had 
for  once  been  decisively  foiled,  the  Austrians  would 
instantly  declare  themselves,  and  their  forty  thousand 
men  in  observation  in  Bohemia  be  converted  into  a 
hundred  thousand  in  activity  on  the  Elbe.*     To 
stimulate! and  support  such  a  combination,  the  public 
voice  in  England  loudly  demanded  the  immediate 
despatch  of  a  powerful  British  force  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe :  and  recollecting  the  universal  exaspera- 
tion which  prevailed  in  the  north  of  Germany  at  the 
French,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  requisitions 
which  they  had  every  where  levied  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, whether  warlike  or  neutral,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  appearance  of  fifty  thousand  English 
soldiers  would   have  been   attended  with   decisive 
effects  both  upon  the  conduct  of  Austria  and  the 

•  "  I  trembled,"  says  Jomini,  speaking  in  the  person  of  Napoleon, 
**  lest  150,000  of  those  mediators  had  appeared  on  the  Elbe,  which 
would  have  plunged  me  in  the  greatest  difficulties.  I  there  saw  that  I 
had  placed  myself  at  the  mercy  of  my  enemies.  More  than  once  I  then 
regretted  having  suffered  myself  to  be  drawn  on  into  those  remote  and 
inhospitable  countries,  and  received  with  so  much  asperity  all  who 
sought  to  portray  its  danger.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  then  a 
safer  and  more  honourable  opportunity  of  re-establishing  its  preponde- 
rance than  that  which  it  chose  in  1813,  but  it  had  not  resolution  enough 
to  profit  by  it,  and  my  firm  countenance  proved  my  salvation.** — Jo« 
MINI,  ii.  869, 
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CHAP,   future  issue  of  the  war.  Nothing,  however,  was  done ; 
.  the  English  Ministry,  under  the  direction  of  Lord 


XLIV 


1807,    Howick,  notwithstanding  the  most  urgent  entreaties 

from  Russia  and  Prussia,  sent  no  succours  in  men  or 

money.     The  decisive  period  was  allowed  to  pass  by 

without  any  thing  being  attempted  in  support  of  the 

common  cause,  and  the  British  nation  in  consequence 

had  the  Peninsular  war  to  go  through  to  regain  the 

vantage  ground  which  was  then  within  their  grasp.* 

In  proportion  to  the  sanguine  hopes  which  this 

Univemi    bloody  contcst  excited  in  Germany  and  England  was 

tbn  at  Pa-  the  gloom  and  depression  which  it  diffused  through 

risonUus    ^jj  rauks  in  France.     The  Parisians  were  engaged 

news  being  ,  i_-iii_  j 

received  of  in  a  vortcx  of  imusual  gaiety ;  balls,  theatres,  and 
^^^*"*  parties  succeeded  one  another  in  endless  succes- 
sion, when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Eylau  fell  at 
once  on  their  festivity  like  a  thunderbolt  They  had 
learned  to  distrust  the  bulletins ;  they  saw  clearly 
that  Augereau's  divergence  had  been  occasioned  by 
something  more  than  the  snow-storm.  The  funds 
rapidly  fell,  and  private  letters  soon  circulated  and 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  which  rendered  a  true  and 
even  exaggerated  account  of  the  calamity.  Hardly 
a  family  in  Paris  but  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some 
near  relation:  the  multitude  of  mourners , cast  a 
gloom  over  the  streets,  the  general  consternation  sus- 

♦  "  Repeated  and  urgent  applications  were  made  in  F^raary  and 
March,  1807,  for  an  English  army,  consisting  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  to  co-operate  with  the  Swedish  forces  in  Pomerania,  but  in 

vain Some  subsidies  were  granted  in  April,  but  no  troops  sailed  from 

England  till  July,  when  they  consisted  only  of  8000  men,  who  were  sent 
to  the  Island  of  Ruagen."  To  the  earnest  request  for  an  auxiliary  force. 
Lord  Howick  replied  on  lllarch  10—"  Doubtless  the  spring  is  the  most 
•  favourd)le  period  for  miMtary  operations,  but  at  the  present  juncture 
the  allies  mutt  not  look  for  any  connderable  land  force  from  Great  Bri- 
tain:*  This  was  after  the  battie  of  Eylau  was  known  by  the  Cabinet  of 
London.--See  Anmd  BegUkr,  1807,  23,  and  Lucchesini,  ii.  2^5-296. 
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pended  all  the  amusements  of  the  capital.     The  most  chap. 
exaggerated  reports  were  spread,  and  found  a  ready . 


entrance  in  the  excited  population ;  one  day  it  was  ge-    ^^^' 
nerally  credited  that  Napoleon  had  fallen  back  behind 
the  Vistula;  the  next  that  a  dreadful  engagement 
had  taken  place,  in  which  he  himself  with  half  his 
army  had  fallen.     So  far  did  the  universal  conster- 
nation proceed,  that  the  members  of  the  government 
began  to  look  out  for  their  own  interests  in  the 
approaching  shipwreck  ;  and  even  the  Imperial  Fa- 
mily itself  was  divided  into  factions,  Josephine  openly 
supporting  the  pretensions  of  her  son,  Eugene,  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne,  and  the  Princess  Caroline  em->Sar.  iu. 
ploying  all  the  influence  of  her  charms  to  secure  d*^^/.  ix. 
Junot,  governor  of  Paris,  in  the  interest  of  her  hus-*^^*  ^®*- 
band  Murat.  ^ 

The  general  gloom  was  sensibly  increased  when 
the  message  of  Napoleon,  dated  March  26,  to  the  Napoleon 
Conservative  Senate,  announced  that  a  fresh  con-J^?JJ^"^f 
scription  was  to  be  raised  of  eighty  thousand  men,«cnp^o'» 
in  March,  ISOT^  for  September,  1808.    This  was  the  uth  octo- 
third levy  which  had  been  called  for  since  the  Prussian^' 
war  began ;  the  first  when  the  contest  commenced, 
the  second  during  the  triumph  and  exultation  which 
followed  the  victory  of  Jena,  the  third  amidst  the 
gloom  and  despondency  which  succeeded  the  carnage 
of  Eylau.     No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  conster- 
nation which  this  third  requisition  excited  amongst 
all   classes,   especially  those   whose   children   were 
likely  to  be  reached  by  the  destructive  scourge.     In 
vain  the  bulletins  announced   that  victories  were 
gained  with  hardly  any  loss.     The  terrific  demand 
of  three  different  conscriptions,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  in  seven 
months,  too  clearly  demonstrated  the  fearful  chasms 
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CHAP,    which  sickness  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy  had  made 

X  Ll  V 

^in  their  ranks.     The  number  of  young  men  who 

^  ®^'    annually  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  in  France,  which 
was  the  period  selected  for  the  conscription,  was  about 
two  hundred  thousand.     Thus,  in  half-a-year,  more 
than  a  whole  annual  generation  had  been  required 
for  a  service  which  experience  had  now  proved  to  be 
almost  certain  destruction.    So  great  was  the  general 
apprehension,  that  the  Government  did  not  venture 
to  promulgate  the  order  until,  by  emissaries  and  arti- 
cles in  the  public  journals,  the  public  mind  had  been 
in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  shock  ;  and  when  it 
was  announced,  Regnaud  St  Angely,  the  orator  in- 
trusted with  the  task,  shed  tears,  and  even  the  obse- 
quious Senate  could  not  express  their  acquiescence 
by  any  of  the  acclamations  with  which  they  usually 
received  the  imperial  mandates.     So  powerful  was 
the  public  feeling,  so  visible  and  universal  the  ex- 
pression of  terror  in  the  capital,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  assuage  the  general  grief  by  a  clause, 
declaring  that  the  new  levy  was  at  first  to  be  merely 
organized  as  an  army  of  reserve  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontier,  under  veteran  generals,  members  of  the 
Conservative   Senate.      These   promises,    however, 
proved  entirely  elusory.     The  victory  of  Friedland 
saved  the  new  conscripts  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
'Ann.  Reg. Russian  bayoucts,  only  to  reserve  them  for  the  Cau- 
169.8^^^'  dine  Forks,  or  the  murder  of  the  Guerillas  in  the 
vi.239/    fields  of  Spain.' 

Mean  while,  the  prodigious  activity  of  the  Empe- 
immeose  Tor  was  employed,  during  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
activity  of  J    Poland,  in  the  most  active  measures  to  repair  his 

Napoleon  to  '  •  r 

repair  iu8  losscs,  orgauizc  the  new  levies,  wring  the  sinews  of 
war  out  of  the  conquered  provinces,  and  hasten  for- 
ward the  conscripts  as  fast  as  they  joined  their  de- 
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pots  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  theatre  oT  waf •  chap. 
All  the  highways  converging  from  France  and  Italy  ^'^' 
to  the  Vistula  were  covered  with  troops,  artillery,  ^^^'^ 
ammunition,  and  stores  of  all  sorts  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  Extensive  purchases  of  horses  in  Holsteln, 
Flanders,  and  Saxony  provided  for  the  remounting 
.  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery-drivers ;  while  enormous 
requisitions  everywhere  in  Germany*  furnished  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  the  unwieldy  multitude  who 
were  now  assembled  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula. 
Nay,  so  far  did  the  provident  care  of  the  Emperor 
go,  and  so  strongly  did  he  feel  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  present  situation,  that,  while  his  proclamations 
breathed  only  the  language  of  confidence,  and  spoke 
of  carrying  the  French  standards  across  the  Niemen, 
he  was  in  fact  making  the  most  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  a  defensive  warfare,  and  anticipating  a 
struggle  for  life  or  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

*  The  requisitions  from  the  city  of  Hamburgh  and  the  Hanse  Towns 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  almost  incredible  extent  to  which  these  exac- 
tions were  carried  by  Napoleon  at  this  time ;  and  of  the  blind  violence 
with  wliich  he  pursued  the  English  commerce  at  the  very  time  that  it 
had  become,  from  his  own  acts,  indispensable  for  the  equipment  of  his 
own  troops.  By  an  imperial  decree,  in  March>  1807,  Hamburgh  was  or- 
dered to  furnish 

200,000  pairs^  of  shoes ; 

5*0,000  great- coats; 

16,000  coats; 

37>000  waistcoats. 
M.  Bourrienne,  the  resident  at  Hamburgh,  who  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  order,  had  no  alternative  but  to  contract  with  Engluh 
houses  for  these  enormous  supplies,  which  all  the  industry  of  the  north 
of  Germany  could  not  furnish  within  the  prescribed  time ;  and  as  the 
same  necessity  was  felt  universally,  the  result  was,  that  when  the  Grand 
Army  took  the  field  in  June,  it  was  almost  all  equipped  in  the  doth  of 
Leeds  and  Halifax,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  penalty  of  death  was 
affixed  to  tlie  importation  of  English  manufoctures  of  any  sort.  A  full 
enumeration  of  all  the  contributions  levied  on  Germany  during  the  war 
of  1807  will  be  given  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  drawn  from  official 
sources,  the  magnitude  of  which  almost  exceeds  belief.«-See  Boub- 
BiENNE,  vii.  298-294. 
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CHAP.  All  the  fortresses  on  that  river,  and  on  the  Flemish 

XLIV. 

-frontier,  were  armed,  and  put  in  a  posture  of  de- 


1807,   fence,  and  the  new  levy  directed  to  be  placed  in  five 
camps,  to  cover  the  most  unprotected  points  of  the 
territory  of  the  empire ;  while  the  whole  veterans  in 
the  interior  were  called  out  and  organized  into  bat« 
talions  with  the  coast  guard,  to  protect  the  coasts  of 
Flanders  and  the  Channel,  and  overawe  the  discon- 
tented in  Brittany  and  La  Vendee.    "  It  is  necessa- 
ry ,**  said  he,  "  that,  at  the  sight  of  the  triple  barrier 
of  camps  which  surround  our  territory,   as  at  the 
aspect  of  the  triple  line  of  fortresses  which  cover  our 
frontier,  the  enemy  should  be  undeceived  in  their 
>Bign.  Ti.  extravagant  expectations,  and  see  the  necessity  of 
Ann.  Reg.  rctuming,  from  the  impossibility  of  success,  to  senti- 
1807, 3.     ments  of  moderation."  ^ 

Neither  Napoleon  nor  his  enemies  were  mistaken 
Extreme  in  the  estimate  which  they  formed  of  the  perilous 
danger  of    jjaturc  of  the  crisis  which  succeeded  the  battle  of 

X^apoleon  • 

■ituation  at  Eylau  ;  uothiug  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  se* 
t^w  junc.  ^^^  dubious  encounter  on  the  Vistula  would  have 
been  immediately  followed  by  a  disastrous  retreat 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Metternich  afterwards  said  to 
the  ministers  of  the  French  Emperor,  "  we  can  af- 
ford to  lose  many  battles,  but  a  single  defeat  will 
destroy  your  master ; "  and  such,  in  truth,  was  the 
situation  of  France  during  the  whole  reign  of  Napo- 
leon. It  is  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  power  is 
held  by  all  those  who  rest  for  their  support  upon  the 
privilege  of  opinion  or  popular  passion,  whether  de- 
mocratic or  military,  which  is  the  secret  cause  of 
their  ultimate  fall.  Constant  success,  fresh  victo- 
ries, an  unbroken  series  of  triumphs,  is  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  such  an  authority ;  it  has  no  mid- 
dle ground  to  retire  to,  no  durable  interests  to  rouse 
for  its  support ;  it  has  perilled  all  upon  a  single  throw; 
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the  alternative  is  always  universal  empire  or  total   chap* 
niin.    This  was  not  the  case  in  a  greater  degree  with  ■ 


Napoleon  than  any  other  conqueror  in  similar  cir-  ^*^^* 
cumstances  ;  it  obtained  equally  with  Caesar,  Alexan-* 
der,  and  Tamerlane ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
empire  in  India;  it  is  the  invariable  attendant  of 
power  in  all  ages,  founded  on  the  triumphs  of  pas- 
sion over  the  durable  and  persevering  exertions  of 
reason  and  interest.  It  is  a  constant  sense  of  this  truth 
which  is  the  true  key  to  the  character  of  Napoleon, 
which  explains  alike  what  the  world  erroneously  call- 
ed his  insatiable  ambition  and  his  obstinate  retention 
of  the  vantage  ground  which  he  had  gained,  which 
was  the  secret  reason  of  his  advance  to  the  Kremlin, 
and  of  his  otherwise  inexplicable  stay  at  Moscow  and 
Dresden.  He  knew  that,  throughout  his  whole  career, 
he  could  not  retain  but  by  constantly  advancing,  and 
that  the  first  step  in  retreat  was  the  commencement 
of  ruin. 

The  Polish  winter  campaign  demonstrates,  in  ths 
most  striking  manner,  the  ruinous  effects  to  the  com-  Rninoui  ef- 
mon  cause,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  interests  I^*;*^^^^^^ 
of  their  own  monarchy,  which  resulted  from  the  dis-*^«^'"**" 

furtrcMci- 

graceful  capitulations  of  the  Prussian  fortresses  in 
the  preceding  autumn.  When  the  balance  quivered 
at  Eylau,  the  arrival  of  Liestocq  would  have  given  the 
Russians  a  decisive  victory,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  successes  of  Davoust  on  the  left  and  the  tardy 
appearance  of  Ney  on  the  right ;  yet,  if  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Prussian  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder  had  done  their  duty,  these  two  corps  would 
have  been  engaged  far  in  the  rear,  Ney  around  the 
walls  of  Magdebourg,  Davoust  before  Stettin,  Cus- 
trin,  and  Glogau.  Saragossa,  with  no  defence  but  an 
old  wall  and  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants,  held  oat 
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CHAP,  after  fifty  days  of  open  trenches ;  Tarragona  fell 
^^^^'  .  after  as  many.     If  the  French  marshals  had,  in  like 


1807.  manner,  been  detained  two  months,  or  even  six  weeks 
before  each  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Prussia,  time 
would  have  been  gained  to  organize  the  resources  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  and  Russia 
would  have  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Eylau,  or 
driven  Napoleon  to  a  disastrous  retreat  from  the  Vis- 
tula— a  striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  military  men 
mingling  political  with  warlike  considerations,  or 
adopting  any  other  line,  when  charged  with  the  in- 
terests of  their  country,  than  the  simple  course  of 
military  duty. 

Benningsen's  assembling  of  his  army  in  silence 
obMTTa-  behind  the  dark  screen  of  the  Johannesberg  forest ; 
miHu^*^*^^®  hardihood  and  resolution  of  his  winter  march 
moTementi  across  Polaud,  and  his  bold  stroke  at  the  left  wing  of 

of  both  par-  ° 

tict.  the  French  army  when  reposing  in  its  cantonments, 

were  entitled  to  the  very  highest  praise,  and  if  exe- 
cuted with  more  vigour  at  the  moment  of  attack, 
would  have  led  to  the  most  important  results ;  his 
subsequent  retreat  in  presence  of  the  grand  army, 
without  any  serious  loss,  and  the  desperate  stand  he 
made  at  Eylau,  as  well  as  the  skill  with  which  the 
attacks  of  Napoleon  were  baffled  on  that  memorable 
field,  deservedly  place  him  in  a  very  high  rank  among 
the  commanders  of  that  age  of  glory.  Napoleon's 
advance  to  Pultusk  and  Golymin,  and  subsequently 
his  march  from  Warsaw  towards  Konigsberg,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  were  distinguished  by  all  his  usual 
skill  in  combination  and  vigour  in  execution ;  but  the 
results  were  very  different  from  what  had  attended 
the  turning  q(  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  at 
Ulm  and  Jena — columns  were  here  cut  off,  commu- 
nications threatened,  corps  planted  in  the  rear ;  but 
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no  serious  disaters  followed ;  the  Russians  fronted  chap. 

XLIV 

boldly  and  fought  desperately  on  every  side,  and  from ^ 

the  hazardous  game  the  assailant  suffered  nearly  as  ^^^^' 
much  as  the  retiring  party ;  a  striking  proof  of  what 
so  many  other  events  during  the  war  conspired  to  de- 
monstrate, that  a  certain  degree  of  native  resolution 
will  often  succeed  in  foiling  the  greatest  military 
genius,  and  that  it  was  as  much  to  the  want  of  that 
essential  quality  in  his  opponents,  as  his  own  talents, 
that  the  previous  triumphs  of  Napoleon  had  been 
owing. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MEASURES  OP  MR  FOX'S 
ADMINISTRATION. 

FEBRUARY,  1806.MARCH,  1807. 

ARGUMENT. 


CHAP. 
XLV. 

1806. 


Important  civil  changes  "which  originated  during  the  War — Efiects  of  the  ae- 
oestion  of  the  Whigt  to  Power — Their  plan  for  a  new  ayitem  for  the  recruiting 
of  the  armj-^Great  changei  introduced  in  this  particuUr^Argunient  in  support 
*  of  it  by  Mr  Windham — Reply  of  the  former  Ministers  on  the  subject — The  bill 
passes— Reflections  on  this  subject— Error  of  the  ministerial  measure  as  far  as 
regards  the  volunteers  -Temporary  service  now  in  a  great  degree  abandoned— 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade— Argument  against  the  change  by  the  West  India 
planters— Argument  of  Mr  Wilberforce  and  others  for  the  abolition — The  abolition 
is  carried — Deplorable  effects  of  the  change  hitherto  on  the  negro  race — but  they 
are  not  chargeable  on  its  authors,  but  on  subsequent  alterations — Lord  Henry 
Petty*s  plan  of  finance — Argument  in  favour  of  it — Argument  against  it  by  Lord 
Caftlereagh  and  Mr  Perceval^Connter  plan  proposed  by  them — Reflections  on 
this  Bubject'^Prejudicial  eflSsct  in  the  end  of  these  discussions — General  character 
of  the  Whig  measures  at  this  period — Their  combined  humanity  and  wiidom-* 
Foreign  transactions— First  Expedition  to  South  America — Capture  of  Blonte- 
Video— A  second  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres  is  resolved  on— Its  failure- 
Court-martial  on  General  Whitelocke  the  commander,  who  is  cashiered — Capture 
of  Curafoa,  and  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti — State  of  affairs  in  Tur- 
key—Dismissal of  the  Waywodes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  by  Sultan  Selim— 
Violent  remonstrances  of  Russia  and  England — which  produce  the  repeal  of  the 
measure— Meanwhile  the  Russian  armies  invade  the  principalities — and  war  is 
declared — Rapid  progress  of  their  troops  in  these  provinces — They  require  the 
aid  of  a  naval  attack  by  England  on  Constantinople,  which  is  agreed  to — Descrip- 
tion of  the  Dardanelles — Ultimatum  of  Great  Britain,  and  declaration  of  war  by 
Turkey— Sir  John  Duckworth  passes  the  Dardanelles— The  Divan  resolve  on 
aubmission,  but  are  roused  to  exertion  by  General  Sebastiani'^The  Turks  nego- 
tiate to  gain  time  and  complete  their  preparations — The  English  renounce  the 
enterprise,  and  with  difficulty  repass  the  Dardanelles— Blockade  of  those  Straits, 
and  naval  action  off  Tenedos — Descent  by  the  British  on  the  coast  of  Egypt — 
which  is  defeated — Great  discontento  at  these  repeated  disasters  throughout 
Great  Britain^BiU  for  introducing  the  Catholics  into  the  army  and  navy  brought 
in  by  Lord  Howick — Argument  in  hrour  of  it  by  Lord  Howick— Argument 
■gainst  it  by  Mr  Perceval — Change  of  Ministry — Cause  which  led  to  it— Corn- 
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potitioa  of  the  new  Cabinet— Argumtnti  in  Pftrliainent  againtt  the  King*t  eon*     CHAP. 
dact— and  in  support  of  it  by  Mr  Perceval  and  Mr  Canning^^Diaaolution  of      XLV, 
Parliament— General  election,  and  great  majority  in  favonr  of  tbe  new  Ministry      ^^^ 
—Character  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  and  efllectt  of  their  £iU— Refltctions  on  tbtir      l^^* 
foreign  measures— -Violent  irritation  arising  from  them  in  Ruasifr— -Rtpeatod  and 
ineflbctual  applications  which  Alexander  had  made  for  aid  from  England  during 
tbe  Polish  war^The  Dardanelles  expedition  is  an  exception  to  the  general  inex« 
pedieoce  of  their  foreign  policy — Tht  dtlMts  of  England  daring  their  adniatatra* 
tion  were  ultimately  beneficial. 

If  history  were  composed  merely  of  the  narrative 
of  wars  and  campaigns,  it  would,  how  interesting  so- important 
ever  to  the  lovers  of  adventure,  or  important  to  those  ^S1a!JJS 
intrusted  with  the  national  defence,  be  justly  subject  ^JJ^J^*^ 
to  the  reproach  of  being  occupied  only  with  the  pas- 
sions and  calamities  of  mankind.  But  even  in  the 
periods  when  military  adventure  appears  to  be  most 
conspicuous,  and  battles  and  sieges  seem  to  occupy 
exclusively  the  attention  of  the  historian,  great  and 
important  civil  changes  are  going  forward  ;  and  the 
activity  of  the  human  mind,  aroused  by  the  perils 
which  prevail,  and  the  forcible  collision  of  interests 
and  passions  which  is  induced,  is  driven  into  new 
channels,  and  turned  to  the  investigation  of  fresh 
objects  of  thought.  It  is  the  tendency  of  those  pe* 
riods  of  tranquillity,  when  no  serious  concerns,  whe- 
ther of  nations  or  individuals,  are  at  stake,  to  induce 
a  state  of  torpor  and  inactivity  in  the  national  mind : 
Mankind  repose  after  their  struggles  and  their  dan- 
gers ;  the  arts  of  peace,  the  social  dispositions,  the 
abstract  sciences  are  cultivated ;  the  violent  passions, 
the  warm  enthusiasm,  the  enduring  fortitude  of  for- 
mer days,  pass  into  the  page  of  history,  and  excite 
the  astonishment  or  provoke  the  ridicule  of  their  pa- 
cific successors.  Such  a  period  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  conducive  to  general  happiness ;  but  it  is  far 
from  being  that  in  which  the  greatest  and  most  ori- 
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CHAP,    ginal  efforts  of  human  thought  are  made.     The  age 


XLV. 


of  the  Antonines  in  ancient,  the  era  of  the  Greorges 
1806.  in  modem  times,  were  unquestionably  those  when 
the  greatest  sum  of  general  happiness  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  and  British  empires ;  but  we  shall  look  in  vain 
in  the  authors  or  statesmen  of  either  for  the  original 
thought  and  vigorous  expressions  which  character- 
ised the  stormy  periods  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  of 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon. 

The  accession  of  the  Whig  Ministry  to  the  direc- 
Effeoto  of  tion  of  affairs,  was  an  event  eminently  calculated  to 
!!^Vrfthe  ^ff^d  full  scope  to  the  practical  application,  to  the 
wh!g«  to    measures  of  the  Legislature,  of  those  ideas  of  social 

power* 

improvement  which  the  agitation  and  excitement  of 
the  preceding  fifteen  years  had  caused  to  take  deep 
root  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  thinking  part 
of  the  people.  The  men  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
the  helm,  embraced  a  considerable  part  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, much  of  the  talent,  and  still  more  of  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  state.  For  a  long  course  of  years 
they  had  been  excluded  from  power;  and  during 
that  time  they  had  been  led,  both  by  principle  and 
interest,  to  turn  their  attention  to  those  projects  of 
social  amelioration  which  the  French  Revolution  had 
rendered  generally  prevalent  among  the  democratic 
classes,  and  which  were  in  an  eminent  degree  calcu- 
lated to  win  the  affections  of  the  popular  party 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  period,  therefore, 
when  their  leaders,  by  their  installation  in  power,  ob- 
tained the  means  of  carrying  their  projected  changes 
into  effect,  is  of  importance,  not  merely  as  evincing 
the  character  and  objects  of  a  party  justly  celebrated 
in  English  history  both  for  their  talents  and  achieve- 
ments, but  as  illustrating  the  modification  which 
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revolutionaiy  principles    receive   by   falling    upon   chap. 

the  highest  class  of  persons,  long  trained  to  the  ha '■ — 

bits  and  speculations  of  a  free  country.  ^®^^- 

The  composition  of  the  army  was  the  first  matter 
which  underwent  a  thorough  discussion,  and  was  Thdr  plan 
subjected  to  a  different  system,  in  consequence  of  the^^'item^for 
accession  of  the  new  Administration.    Not  withstand-?**®  ^j^^^^- 

ing  of  the 

ing  the  uniform  opposition  which  the  Whigs  had«nny. 
offered  to  the  war,  and  the  censures^  which  they  had 
in  general  bestowed  upon  all  Mr  Pitt's  measures  for 
increasing  the  naval  and  military  establishments  of 
the  country,  it  had  now  become  painfully  evident, 
even  to  themselves,  that  the  nation  was  involved  in  a 
contest,  which  might  be  of  very  long  duration,  with  a 
gigantic  foe,  and  that  the  whole  resources  of  the 
country  might  be  speedily  required  to  combat  for 
the  national  existence  with  the  veteran  legions  of 
Napoleon  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  The  means  of 
recruiting  which  can  ever  exist  in  a  free  country  are 
altogether  unequal  to  those  which  are  at  the  command 
of  despotism,  whether  monarchical  or  democratic,  un- 
less in  those  rare  periods  of  public  excitement  when 
the  intensity  of  patriotic  feeling  supplies  the  want  of 
powers  of  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  executive ; 
and  accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  war,  great 
diflSculty  had  been  experiehced  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  providing  a  proper  supply  of  soldiers 
for  the  regular  army.  The  only  method  pursued 
was  voluntary  enlistment — the  jealousy  of  a  free 
constitution  not  permitting  a  conscription,  except  for 
the  militia,  which  could  not  legally  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom — and  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  extend 
thi3  system  to  the  raising  of  troops  of  the  line  by 
balloting  for  fifty  thousand  men  to  compose  the  army 
of  reserve,  in  1803,  had  not  been  such  as  to  hold  out 
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CHAP,  any  Inducementfir  for  a  repetition  of  the  attempt.  En- 
listment  for  life  was  the  system  universally  pursued, 

1806.  i|.  being  thought  that  in  a  country  where  the  pay  of 
the  soldier  was  necessarily,  from  the  expense  of  the 
establishment,  less  than  the  wages  of  ordinary  work- 
men, to  allow  a  power  of  retiring  after  a  stated  period 
of  service  was  over,  might  endanger  the  state,  by 
thinning  the  ranks  of  the  army  at  the  most  critical 
periods.  To  this  point  the  attention  of  former  Ad- 
ministrations had  frequently  been  directed,  and  a 
recent  change  had  been  made  by  Mr  Pitt,  which  had 
considerably  increased  the  annual  supply  of  recruits 
by  enlistment ;  but  the  new  Ministry  introduced  at 
once  a  total  change  of  system,  by  the  introduction  of 
enlistments  for  a  limited  period  of  service.* 

*  It  was  argued  in  Parliament  by  the  supporters  of  this  change,  and 
Great  especially  Mr  Windham—,'*  The  fete  of  nations  at  all  times  when  con- 

change  in  tending  with  one  another  has  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  composi- 
the  compo-  tion  of  their  armies.  The  times  are  past,  if  they  ever  existed,  when 
sition  of  the  qj^q  country  contended  against  another  by  the  general  strength  of  its 
"  population,  when  the  strength  of  the  army  was  the  mere  amount  of  the 
physical  force  and  courage  of  the  indiriduals  who  composed  it.  Ar- 
mies are  now  the  champions  on  either  side  to  which  the  countries  en- 
gaged commit  their  quarrel,  and  when  the  champion  falls  the  cause  is 
lost.  The  notion  of  a  levy  en  masse  or  yoluntary  force,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  one  to  which  it  would  be  wholly  unsafe  to  trust.  In 
how  many  instances  has  it  ever  happened  that  when  the  army  was  de- 
feated the  contest  has  been  restored  by  a  contest  of  the  people  at  large  ? 
The  people  in  mass  are  like  metal  in  the  ore  ^  and  as  all  the  iron  that 
ever  came  from  a  Swedish  mine  would  never  hew  a  block  or  divide  a 
plank  till  it  was  wrought  and  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  hatchet  or 
a  saw,  so  the  strength  of  a  people  can  never  perhaps  be  made  capable 
of  producing  much  effect  in  war  till  it  is  extracted  partially,  and  mould- 
ed into  that  factitious  and  highly  polished  instrument  called  an  army. 
What  are  the  two  events  which  more  than  any  other  two  have  decided 
the  fate  of  the  present  world  ?  The  battles  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz. 
Yet  what  were  the  numbers  there  employed,  the  space  occupied,  or  the 
lives  lost,  compared  to  the  states  and  kingdoms  whose  fat^  was  then 
decided?  Yet  such  was  the  fact ;  millions  hung  upon  thousands ;  the 
battles  were  lost,  and  Europe  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  It  was  not 
because  there  did  not  exist  in  those  countries  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 


army.     Ar 
gaments  in 
■upport  of 
it  by  Mr 
'Windham. 
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The  bill  met  with  a  most  strenuous  opposition^   chap. 

f  XLV. 

although  the  early  divisions  which  took  place  upon 
it  evinced  a  clear  preponderance  in  favour  of  Minis- 
ters ;*  but  it  at  length  passed  both  Houses  by  a  de- 

ple  animated  by  the  itrongest  feelings  of  devotion  to  tlieir  soyereign, 
and  abhorring  the  idea  of  a  foreign  yoke.  All  these  were  there  ; 
twenty-five  millions  of  men  burning  with  patriotic  ardour  were  around 
the  Emperor ;  but  the  regular  armies  were  defeated«^  and  submission 
was  a  matter  of  necessity. 

"  Assuming,  then,  the  importance  of  regular  armies,  which  no  one 
denies,  but  every  one  seems  disposed  to  forget,  the  question  is»  how  are 
they  to  be  obtained?  above  all,  how  are  we  to  ensure  to  this  country, 
what  unquestionably  it  ha^  never  had,  a  never-failing  and  adequate 
supply  of  regular  soldiers  ?  The  nature  of  things  here  yields  us  but 
the  option  of  two  things*  choice  or  force.  In  the  continental  monar- 
chies recourse  is  usually  had  to  the  latter  of  these  mode^,  and  undoubt- 
edly wherever  the  power  of  Government  is  such  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  but  send  its  officers  forth  to  seize  the  peasantry  and  force  them  to 
become  soldiers,  there  can  be  no  process  so  easy,  eflfectual,  and  certain. 
But  every  one  must  be  conscious  that  this  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  im- 
practicable, except  in  extreme  emergencies,  in  this  country  ;  not  that 
the  power  is  awanting  in  Government  of  ordering  such  a  levy,  but  that 
the  measures  of  force  #e  can  employ  are  so  abhorrent  to  public  feeling, 
so  restricted  and  confined  by  legal  forms,  that  their  effect  is  almost  re- 
duced to  nothing.  Even  if  it  could  be  enforced,  the  real  character  of 
such  a  compulsory  service  is  only  that  of  a  tax,  and  of  the  worst  of  all 
taxes,  a  tax  by  lot  We  hear  every  day  that  half  measures  will  no 
longer  do,  that  something  effectual  must  be  done ;  but  if  from  these 
generalities  you  descend  to  particulars,  and  propose  to  renew  the  act 
for  the  army  of  reserve,  the  feeling  is  immediately  changed,  and  all  de- 
clare they  are  decidedly  against  any  measure  of  ihe  sort.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  to  what  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of  the  times  may 
drive  us ;  but  unless  a  more  urgent  necessity  ii  generally  felt  than  ex- 
ists at  this  moment,  measures  so  oppressive  in  their  immediate  effects, 
so  injurious  in  their  ultimate  results,  should  not  be  resorted  to  till  it  is 
proved  by  experience  that  all  others  have  failed. 

**  Voluntary  enlistment,  therefore,  is  the  only  resource  which  re- 
mains to  us»  and  yet  the  experience  of  thirteen  years*  war&re  has  now 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  from  this  source,  in  the  present  state  and 
habits  of  our  population,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  sufficient  supply  of 
soldiers.     If,  however,  you  cannot  change  the  halnts  or  occupations  of 


*  The  diTttioii  whidi  decided  the  principle  of  the  bill  took  place  on  Mardi  14, 
1806*  when  tiie  nunben  were— Ajrce,  SM ;  Noee,  119;  Utjixky,  I  Id.— ^m. 
Beff.  1806,  p.  54. 
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CHAP,    cided  majority,  the  numbers  in  the  Peers  being  97 
■  to  40,  giving  a  majority  to  Ministers  of  ^.     The 
clauses  regarding  the  volunteer  force,  however,  were 

your  people,  what  remains  to  be  done  but  to  increase  the  inducements 
to  enter  the  army  ?  Without  this,  our  means  of  recnuting  must  be 
little  better  than  deception  and  artifice.  We  are  in  the  state  of  men 
selling  wares  inferior  in  value  to  the  price  they  ask  for  them  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, none  but  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  will  ever  be  tempted 
to  become  buyers.  To  such  a  height  has  this  arisen,  that  of  late  years 
our  only  resource  has  been  recruiting  boys ;  men  grown  up,  even  with 
all  the  grossness,  ignorance,  and  improvidence  incident  to  the  lower 
orders,  are  too  wary  to  accept  our  oflTers ;  we  must  add  to  the  thought- 
lessness arising  from  situation  the  weakness  and  improvidence  of  youth. 
The  practice  of  giving  bounties  is  decisive  proof  of  this  ;  whatever  is 
bestowed  in  that  way,  shows  that  the  service  does  not  stand  upon  its 
true  footing.  Men  require  no  temptation  to  engage  in  a  profession 
which  has  suAcient  inducements  of  its  own.  Never  can  the  system  of 
supplying  the  army  be  considered  as  resting  upon  its  proper  basis,  till 
the  necessity  of  bounties  shall  have  ceased,  and  the  calling  of  a  soldier 
shall  be  brought  to  the  level  with  other  trades  and  professions,  for  en- 
tering into  which  no  man  receives  a  premium,  but  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  premium  is  frequently  paid  for  permission  to  enter. 

"  The  great  change  by  which  this  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be 
effected,  is  by  raising  the  pay.  But  independently  of  the  financial  em- 
barrassments which  any  considerable  alteration  in  that  respect  would 
produce,  there  is  an  invincible  objection  to  such  a  change  in  the  licen- 
tious habits,  inconsistent  with  military  discipline,  which  an  undue  com- 
mand of  money  would  generate  among  the  soldiers.  Provisions  in 
sickness  and  old  age  ;  pensions  for  the  wounded ;  honorary  distinctions 
suited  to  the  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of  the  party,  are  much  safer 
recomfhendations  ;  but,  above  all,  a  change  in  the  service  of  enlistment 
from  life  to  a  limited  period,  is  the  gpreat  alteration  to  which  we  must 
look  for  elevating  the  attractions  of  the  army.  This  is  the  system  of 
service  in  all  the  states  of  Europe,  except  our  own,  and  it  is  the  con- 
dition of  entering  that  large  and  efficient  part  of  our  own  forces,  now 
100,000  strong,  which  is  composed  of  the  regular  militia.  That  this 
system  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to  enter,  is  so  clear,  so 
certain,  so  totally  incontrovertible,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  uige  it. 
There  is  no  man  who  would  not  prefer  having  an  option  to  having 
none.  Our  immense  armies  in  India  are  all  raised,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty,  for  limited  service.  A  system  of  rewards 
for  the  regular  and  faithful  soldier  should  also  be  established;  and  that 
severity  of  discipline  which  is  at  present  so  much  an  object  of  terror  to 
all  persons  of  regular  habits,  should  be  materially  softened;  not  that  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  ever  be  possible  to  dispcmse  entirely  with  cor- 
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abandoned  or  modified  in  the  ultimate  stages  of  the    chap. 

XLV 

discussion,  the  effect  of  the  bill  as  to  them  being 
limited  to  a  proper  restriction  of  the  period  of  per- 

poral  punishment  in  the  army,  for  there  are  some  turbulent  spirits  who 
can  only  \m  repressed  by  the  fear  of  it,  but  the  discipline  may  be  ren- 
dered infinitely  less  rigorous.'  By  this  means  a  better  description  of 
men  will  be  induced  to  enter  the  army ;  and  the  better  men  you  get, 
the  less  necessity  will  there  be  for  severe  punishment.  By  these 
changes,  also,  the  temptation  to  desertions  will  be  greatly  diminished ; 
the  great  and  alarming  frequency  of  which,  of  late  years,  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  high  bounties  and  bad  regulations ;  and  in  legislating 
for  this  matter,  it  is  material  to  invest  courts-martial  with  a  discretion- 
ary power  to  modify  the  penalty  of  desertion  most  materially,  er  take 
it  away  altogether,  if  it  has  been  committed  only  in  a  moment  of  in- 
toxication, or  from  the  influence  of  bad  example,  or  the  soldier  has 
made  amends  by  returning  to  his  colours. 

<Mt  is  a  mbtake  to  argue  that  the  benefits  I  have  proposed  to  intro- 
duce, being  for  the  most  part  prospective,  and  to  be  reaped  only  at  the 
end  of  seven  or  fourteen  years,  will  not  influence  the  inconsiderate  de- 
scription of  men  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  our  common  soldiers.  That 
may  be  true  as  it  relates  to  the  description  of  men  who,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  bounties  and  intoxication  on  the  one  hand,  and  service 
for  life  and  flogging  on  the  other,  almost  exclusively  enter  our  service. 
But  the  great  benefit  which  may  fairly  be  expected  to  result  from  a 
measure  of  the  sort  now  proposed  is,  that  it  will  introduce  a  new  and 
better  description  of  persons  into  the  army,  not  altogether  so  thought- 
less or  inconsiderate,  but  who  are  attracted  by  the  advantages  which 
the  military  service  holds  out.  Such  considerations  may  frequently, 
indeed,  have  little  weight  with  the  young  man  himself,  but  will  they 
prove  equally  unavailing  with  his  relations,  arrived  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  familiar,  from  experience,  with  the  difficulty  of 
getting  on  in  every  profession  ?  What  attracts  young  men  of  family 
into  the  East  India  Company*s  service,  notwithstanding  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  lifetime  spent  in  exile,  and  a  climate  so  deadly,  that  not 
one  in  ten  ever  survives  it  ?  Not  present  advantages,  for  the  pay,  for 
the  first  ten  years,  barely  equals  the  young  man's  expenses.  It  is  ulti- 
mate benefits ;  the  spectacle  of  nabobs  frequently  returning  with  for- 
tunes ;  the  certainty  that  all  who  survive  will  become  entitled,  after  a 
specified  period  of  service,  to  pensions  considerable,  with  reference  to 
the  rank  of  life  to  which  they  belong.  Such  considerations  may  not 
be  so  decbive  with  the  lower  orders  as  the  higher,  but  there  is  no  rank 
to  whom  the  sight  of  the  actual  ei^oyment  of  the  advantages  of  a  parti- 
cular profession  wiU  not  speedily  prove  an  attraction. 

"  To  effect  these  objects,  I  propose  that  the  term  of  military  service 
should  be  divided  into  three  periods^  viz.  for  7, 14,  and  21  years  for  the 
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^xLv'  manent  duty.     But  the  great  principle  of  enlisting 

^for  a  limited  service  was  by  its  passing  introduced 

'  into  the  British  army,  and  has  never  since  been 

infantry^  but  for  10,  6,  and  5  for  the  artOlery  and  caralry,  ia  coniidar- 
ation  of  the  additional  time  requisite  to  render  men  *  efficient  in  those 
branches  of  service.  At  the  end  of  each  of  those  periods,  the  soldier  is 
to  have  right  to  his  discharge.  If  discharged  at  the  close  of  the  firsti 
he  is  to  have  right  to  exercise  his  trade  or  calling  in  any  town  of  the 
kingdom ;  at  the  end  of  the  second,  besides  that  advantage,  to  a  pension 
for  life  ;  at  the  end  of  the  third,  to  the  full  allowance  of  Chelsea,  which 
should  be  raised  to  9d.,  and  in  some  cases  Is.  a-day.  If  wounded  or 
disabled  in  the  service,  to  receive  the  same  pension  as  if  he  had  served 
out  his  full  time.  Desertion  to  be  punished,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  loss  of  so  many  years*  service ;  in  very  agg^vated  cases  only  by 
corporal  infliction. 

*'  Great  exaggeration  appears  to  have  prevailed  as  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  volunteer  system.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  such  a  force  can  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  efficiency 
as  to  be  able  to  cope  with  regular  forces.  Essential  service  may  be 
derived  from  such  a  force,  but  not  in  the  line  to  which  they  have  at 
present  been  directed.'  With  a  view  to  bring  them  back  to  their  proper 
sphere,  as  they  were  originally  constituted  in  1798,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  reduce  their  allowances  and  relax  their  discipline.  Those  corps 
only  which  are  in  a  rank  of  life  to  equip  themselves,  and  are  willing  to 
serve  without  pay,  should  be  retained ;  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion should  be  loosely  trained,  under  regular  officers,  to  act  as  irregular 
troops.  It  is  not  by  vainly  imitating  the  dress,  air,  and  movements  of 
regular  troops,  that  a  voluntary  force  can  ever  be  brought  to  render 
effectual  service.  These  are  my  fixed  ideas ;  but  as  I  find  a  volunteer 
force  already  existing,  it  would  not  be  politic  at  once  to  reduce  it.  All 
I  propose,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  reduce  the  period  of  drilling  from  85 
days  to  26,  and  make  other  reductions  which  will  save  the  nation 
L.857,000  ayear ;  all  future  volunteers  to  receive  their  pay  only,  and 
1  Pari.  Deb.  the  trained  bauds  to  receive  a  shilling  a-day  for  14  days  a-year,  but 
vi.  652,  not  iQ  ]yQ  dressed  as  soldiers,  and  not  drilled  or  exercised  as  such. 
Reff.  1806  1^^  should  be  taken  from  the  volunteer  officers ;  their  holding  it  is  a 
48,  60.        monstrous  injustice  to  the  regular  army." ' 

To  these  admirable  arguments  it  was  answered  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
Heply  of  the  ctnd  Mr  Canning — <<  At  no  period  of  our  history  has  the  science,  uni- 
former  Mt-  formity,  and  discipline  of  the  army  been  comparable  to  what  it  is  at  this 
'V*'*'^  !***    moment ;  and  for  these  immense  benefits,  the  profession  at  large  are 
e  su  jec    ^^jyj^  ^g  j^^  jjjQ,^  indebted  to  the  improvements  of  the  present  Com- 
mander-in-chief (the  Duke  of  York),  than  of  any  other  individual  in 
existence.     Under  his  able  administration,  the  army  it  considerably 
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totally  abandoned ;  and  considering  the  great  achieve-    chap. 
ments  which  it  subsequently  wrought,  and  the  vast . 


consumption  of  life  which  the  new  system  adequately  ^  1®^^* 
supplied,  its  introduction  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  me-isoe!  62?* 
morable  era  in  the  history  of  the  war.' 

superior  in  number  to  what  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period.*  The 
recruiting,  as  it  now  exists,  is  steadily  producing  16,000  soldiers  a-year ; 
and  when  the  act  for  its  future  regulation  is  generally  enforced,  which 
is  not  yet  the  case,  this  number  may  be  expected  to  be  greatly  increas- 
ed. Is  this  a  crisis  to  break  up  a  system  producing,  and  likely  to  pro- 
duce, such  results  ?  The  average  tear  and  wear  of  the  army  is  about 
15,000  a-year ;  so  that  the  present  system  is  not  only  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  numbers,  but  likely  to  lead  to  its  increase.  The 
proposed  alteration  on  the  term  of  service  in  the  army  is  one  of  the 
most  momentous  that  Parliament  can  be  called  on  to  discuss  ;  and  for 
this  above  all  other  reasons,  that  the  change  once  introduced  is  irrepar*  ^ 
able :  be  it  good  or  be  it  bad  in  its  results,  it  cannot  be  departed  from  ; 
for  when  the  soldiers  have  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  limited,  they  will 
never  submit  to  the  restraint  of  unlimited  service.  Surely,  on  so  vital 
a  subject,  and  where  a  false  step  once  taken  is  irretrievable,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  proceed  with  caution,  and  make  the  experiment  on  a  small 
scale  before  we  organize  all  our  defenders  on  the  new  system. 

"  The  system  of  enlisting  for  a  limited  period  is  no  novelty ;  its  « 
application  on  a  g^reat  and  universal  scale  alone  is  so.  For  the  last 
three  years,  our  endeavours  have  been  directed,  while  a  superior  encou- 
ragement was  held  out  to  persons  entering  for  general  service,  to 
obtain  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  possible  number  of  men  for  limited 
service  in  the  army — ^both  in  the  army  of  reserve,  and  latterly  under 
the  additional  force  act.  If,  then,  we  have  failed  in  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  men  even  imder  a  limited  scale,  both  in  time  and  space, 
how  can  we  expect  to  obtain  that  advantage  by  taking  away  one  of 
these  limitations?  If,  indeed,  we  could  not,  under  the  present  system, 
obtain  an  adequate  force  liable  to  be  detached  abroad,  there  might  be 
a  necessity  for  some  change  in  our  system  ;  but  when  we  have  165,000 
liable  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  the  only  check  upon  so  employing  them  is 
the  necessity  of  not  weakening  ourselves  too  much  at  home,  why  should 
we  preclude  ourselves  from  raising,  by  the  present  method,  such  a  de- 
scription of  force  as  experience  has  proved,  in  this  country  at  least,  is 
most  easily  obtained  ?  The  expiry  of  the  soldiers*  term  of  service  must, 
independent  of  any  casualties,  produce  a  large  chasm  in  the  army ; 
and  what  security  have  we,  that  if  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 

•  Regulars  tod  Bfilitia,  Itt  Juxuuj,  1602,  .  243,440 

**  ••       Itt  Jmiary,  1804,  .  234,005 

^  •*      Itt  Mtrek,  1606,  •  267»554 
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CHAP.        If  called  upon  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of 

XLV 

the  able  arguments  urged  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this 


•ufe. 


1806.    important  question,  it  might  perhaps  be  no  easy  mat 

on  the  mea-  tcr  to  sajT  on  which  the  weight  of  authority  and  rea- 

'"'^         son  preponderated.     But  experience,  the  great  resol- 

the  army  is  raised  in  that  way,  a  great,  it  may  be  a  &tal,  breach  may 
not  at  some  future  period  occur  in  our  ranks  at  the  very  time  when 
their  service  is  most  required  ?  Wliat  the  inconvenience  of  the  soldiers 
being  entitled  to  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  eacH  period  during  a  war 
is  likely  to  prove  upon  experience,  may  be  judged  of  by  recollecting 
how  embarrassing  this  system  some  years  back  was  found  to  be  in  the 
militia,  notwithstanding  the  great  comparative  facility  of  replacing 
men  when  serving  at  home — an  embarrassment  so  g^reat,  that  it  led  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  to  the  extension  of  the  service  in  that  brancb  of 
our  military  system.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  soldiers 
'  in  the  regular  army  will  not  be  as  prone  as  their  brethren  in  the 
militia  to  take  advantage  of  the  option  of  a  discharge  when  their  title 
to  demand  it  arrives  ?  And  if  so,  and  this  heavy  periodical  drain  be 
added  to  the  existing  casualties  of  the  troops,  what  chance  have  we  of 
keeping  up  a  force  which  even  now  wants  25,000  men  to  complete  its 
ranks? 

'<  It  is  in  vain  to  refer  to  foreign  states  as  affording  precedents  in 
point ;  their  situation  is  totally  different  from  ours.  In  Russia  unli- 
mited service  prevails,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  Austria  during  the 
best  days  of  the  monarchy .  In  1 797  a  similar  reg^ation  to  the  one  under 
discussion  was  passed  prospectively  for  the  future,  to  take  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  it  has  not  yet  I  believe 
been  acted  upon  ;  and  if  it  has,  the  disasters  of  Ulm  and  Hohenlinden 
afford  but  little  reason  to  recommend  its  adoption.  Napoleon*s  sol- 
diers are  all  raised  by  the  conscription  for  unlimited  service ;  and 
although,  in  the  old  French  monarchy,  troops  in  sufficient  numbers 
were  certainly  obtained  by  voluntary  enlistment  for  limited  periods, 
yet  the  period  of  service  was  more  extended  than  that  now  proposed  ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  that  country  abounding  in  men,  with  few 
colonies  to  protect,  and  still  fewer  manufactures  to  draw  off  its  super- 
fluous hands,  and  a  strong  military  spirit  in  all  classes,  can  afford  no 
precedent  for  this  country,  where  employment  from  the  prevalence  of 
manufactures  is  so  much  more  frequent — whose  population  is  by  nearly 
a  half  less,  which  is  burdened  with  a  vast  colonial  empire,  all  parts  of 
which  require  defence — and  where  the  natural  bent  of  the  people  is 
rather  to  the  sea  than  the  land  service.  Nor  is  the  reference  to  our 
East  India  possessions  more  fortunate ;  for  the  enlistment  for  a  limited 
period  prevailed  in  the  Company*8  European  regiments  for  a  number 
of  years,  yet  their  battalions  raised  in  this  way  were  always  weak  in 
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ver  of  political  difficulties,  has  now  settled  the  matter,   chap 
and  proved  that  Mr  Windham  rightly  appreciated  the 
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principles  of  human  nature  on  this  subject,  and  was    ^^^* 

numbers  and  inefficient^  and  were  all  reduced  on  that  very  account 
during  Lord  Comwallis'B  first  goyemment  of  India.  All  the  prepos- 
sessions of  Mr  Pitt  were  in  favour  of  limited  service — ^his  opinions  on 
this  subject  were  repeatedly  stated  to  the  House.  The  opinions  of  a 
great  variety  of  military  men  were  taken  on  the  subject ;  but  these 
opinions  were  so  much  divided,  that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  inconveniences  and  risks  with  which  the  change  would  be  attended 
more  than  counterbalanced  its  probable  advantages. 

"  The  proposed  changes  on  the  voliihteer  force  appear  to  be  still 
more  objectionable.  Admitting  that  it  is  desirable  to  diminish  the 
great  expense  of  that  part  of  our  establishment ;  allowing  that,  now  that 
the  corps  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  efficiency,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  diminish  considerably  the  number  of  days  in  which  they 
are  to  serve  at  the  public  expense,  is  that  any  reason  for  substituting  a 
tumultuary  array,  without  the  dress,  discipline,  or  habits  of  soldiers, 
for  a  body  of  men  qualified  not  only  to  act  together,  but  capable,  if 
drafted  into  the  militia  or  the  line,  of  at  puce  acting  with  regular  sol- 
diers ?  Will  the  volunteer  corps  exist  for  any  length  of  time  under  so 
marked  a  system  of  discouragement  as  it  is  proposed  to  impose  upon 
them,  without  pay,  without  rank,  without  public  favour  ?  And  is  this 
the  moment,  when  the  whole  military  force  of  the  continent,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia^  is  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  substituting,  for  a  voluntary  disciplined,  a  motley  array  of  undisci- 1  p^i  d^j, 
plined  forces,  and  run  the  risk  of  exciting  the  disaffection  of  the  power-  vi.  652, 
ful  bands  who  at  the  call  of  their  Sovereign  have  so  nobly  come  for-  706. 
ward  in  the  public  defence  ?  • 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  we  raised  80,000  men 
by  the  operation  of  the  ballot.  That  system  has  its  evils  ;  but  when 
it  is  indispensable  in  a  given  time  to  raise  a  large  force  for  the  public 
service,  there  is  no  alternative.  In  recognising  this  right,  however, 
which  flows  necessarily  from  the  acknowledged  title  of  the  sovereign 
power  to  call  for  the  assistance,  in  times  of  public  danger,  of  all  its  sub- 
jects. Parliament  has  been  careful  to  fence  it  round  with  all  the  safe- 
guards which  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative  so  liable  to  abuse  will  admit 
of :  it  is  determined  by  lot ;  the  person  drawn  has  the  option  to  provide 
a  substitute ;  and  this  is  the  footing  upon  which  the  militia  stands.  A 
still  farther  limitation  exists  where  the  call  is  made,  not  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, but  the  district ;  and  the  district  is  allowed  the  option,  instead 
of  providing  the  man,  to  pay  a  fine ;  and  this  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  additional  force  bill,  at  present  in  operation,  which  we  are  now 
called  on  to  repeal,  is  founded.  But  the  ballot  for  the  militia  is,  by  the 
proposed  change»  to  cease  on  the  termination  of  the  war ;  it  then  ceases 
VOL.  VI.  H 
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CHAP,  warranted  in  his  belief  that,  without  any  increase  of 
-pay,  limited  service,  with  additional  encouragements 
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1806.  Jq  ^|jg  way  of  retiring  allowances  and  privileges,  would 
provide  a  force  perfectly  adequate  even  to  the  most  ex- 
tensive military  operations  of  Great  Britain.  From  the 
official  returns  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  recruiting  rose 
in  a  rapid  and  striking  manner  after  the  system  of  li- 
mited service  was  adopted,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
a  year  from  the  time  it  was  first  put  in  force,  had  more 
than  doubled  the  annual  supply  of  soldiers  for  the 
army.*  Though  variously  modified,  the  same  system 
has  ever  since  prevailed  with  perfect  success  in  every 
branch  of  the  service,  and  to  its  influence,  combined 
with  the  improved  regulations  for  its  discipline,  pay, 
and  retired  allowances,  great  part  of  the  glories  of  the 

to.be  a  inilitia>  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  regtilar  force  raised  by  the 
Crowo.  The  act  proposed  to  be  repealedis  producing  at  the  rate  of  18,000 
recruits  a-year,  besides  the  men  raised  by  ballot  for  the  militia.     Pro- 
posing, as  tbe'Ministers  now  do,  to  abandon  at  once  both  these  resources, 
are  they  prepared  to  show  that  the  new  measures  wifi  supply  this  great 
deficiency  ?  Would  it  not  be  expedient  first  to  try  the  experiment  on  a 
small  scale,  to  be  assured  of  its  success,  before  we  commit  the  fortunes 
of  the  state  to  the  result  of  the  experiment  ?  It  b  an  old  military  maxim, 
not  to  manoeuYre  in  presence  of  an  enemy  ;  but  the  measures  now  in 
agitation  do  a  great  deal  worse,  for  they  not  only  change  the  composi- 
1  ParL  D«b.  tion  of  your  force,  but  shake  the  loyalty  and  submission  of  the  soldiers, 
vi.  967,      in  presence  of  the  most  formidable  military  power  Europe  has  eyer 
990.  witncMed.'*'. 

*  OLD  SYSTEM. 

Reeniltt. 
January  1,  to  July  1,  1805,  •  •  •         10,923 

Januaiy  1,  to  Jufy  1,  1806,  •  .  •  9042 

January  1,  to  July  1,  1806,  .  .  •        10,783 

July  1,  to  Jannaiy  1,  1807,  .  .  .  6,276 

(New  system  in  operation  since  January  1,  1807.) 

KBW  SYSTEM. 

Remits. 

January  1,  to  July  1, 1807,            .            .  .  11,412 

July  1,  to  January  I,  1808,            .            .  .  7,734 

Rate  of  recruiting  from  January  1,  to  April  I,  •  21,000 

'Ditto  from  April  1,  to  July  1,        .           «  •  24,000 

— i4m  Heg.  1806,  40,  41. 
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PeDinsular  campaigns  is  to  be  ascribed.     On  exa-    chap. 
mining  the  confident  opinions  expressed  by  many- 
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eminent  and  respectable  military  men  on  the  impos-  ^^^ 
sibility  of  providing  a  supply  of  adequate  force  for 
the  English  army  by  such  a  method,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  inference,  that  implicit  reliance  is  not 
always  to  be  placed  on  the  views  of  practical  men  in 
legislative  improvements  ;  that  their  tenacity  to  exist- 
ing institutions  is  often  as  great  as  the  proneness  of  • 
theoretical  innovators  to  perilous  change  ;  that  little 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  most  eminent  professional 
persons  when  they  claim  for  the  people  of  a  parti- 
cular country  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  ;  and  that  true  political 
wisdom  is  to  be  gathered,  not  by  discarding  the  les- 
sons of  experience,  but  extending  the  basis  on  which 
they  are  founded,  and  drawing  conclusions  rather 
from  a  general  deduction  of  the  history  of  mankind 
than  the  limited  views,  however  respectably  support- 
ed, of  particular  individuals. 

To  these  observations  on  Mr  Windham's  military 
system,  however,  one  exception  must  be  made  inErroroftiie 
regard  to  that  part  of  his  plan  which  related   tOp]^"J^fa,. 
the  volunteers.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this""'/;'^^" 

the  Volun- 

particular  he  did  not  display  the  same  knowledge  of  teen, 
human  nature  which  was  elsewhere  conspicuous. 
Admitting  that  the  volunteers  were  very  far  indeed 
from  being  equal  to  the  regular  forces ;  that  their 
cost  was  exceedingly  burdensome,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  relied  on  as  more  than  auxiliaries  to  the  army ; 
still  in  that  capacity  they  were  most  valuable,  and 
not  only  qualified  to  render  some  service  by  them- 
selves, but  as  forming  a  reserve  to  replenish  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  forces  of  incalculable  importance.  The 
campaigns  of  1812  and  1818  demonstrate  of  what 
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CHAP,   vast  service  such  a  force,  progressively  incorporated 
-with  the  battalions  of  the  regular  army,  comes  to  be 


1806.  ^hen  their  ranks  are  thinned  in  real  warfare,  and 
how  rapidly  they  acquire  the  discipline  and  eflSciency 
of  veteran  troops  :  and  in  this  view  the  tumultuary 
array  of  Mr  Windham,  without  the  clothing,  discip- 
line, or  organization  of  soldiers,  could  have  been  of 
little  or  no  utility.  Nor  is  it  of  less  moment  that  the 
volunteer  corps,  by  interesting  vast  multitudes  in  the 
occupations,  feelings,  and  honour  of  soldiers,  power- 
fully contribute  to  nourish  and  expand  that  military 
ardour  in  all  ranks  which  is  indispensable  to  great 
martial  achievements.  Veteran  troops,  indeed,  may 
smile  when  they  behold  novices  in  the  military  art 
imitating  the  dress,  manners,  and  habits  of  soldiers ; 
but  the  experienced  commander,  versed  in  the  regu- 
lating principles  of  human  exertion,  will  not  deem 
such  aids  to  patriotic  ardour  of  little  importance,  and 
willingly  fan  the  harmless  vanity  which  makes  the 
young  aspirant  imagine  that  his  corps  has  in  a  few 
weeks  acquired  the  eflSciency  of  regular  forces.  Imi- 
tation even  of  the  uniform,  air,  and  habits  of  soldiers 
is  a  powerful  principle  in  transferring  the  military 
ardour  to  the  breasts  of  civilians.'  Philopoemen 
judged  wisely  when  he  recommended  his  oflScers  to 
be  sedulously  elegant  in  their  dress,  arms,  and 
appointments.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature  who  said,  that  to  women  and  soldiers  dress  is 
a  matter  of  no  ordinary  importance.  Many  nations 
have  been  saved  from  slavery  by  the  passion  for 
what  an  inexperienced  observer  would  call  mere 
foppery. 

In  later  times  the  system  of  temporary  service 

,  has  been  in  some  degree  superseded  in  the  British 

army,  and  the  majority  of  recruits  are  now  enlisted 
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for  life.     And  in  weighing  the  comparative  merit  of  chap. 

these  two  opposite  systems,  it  will  probably  be  found ^ 

that  the  plan  of  enlisting  men  for  limited  periods  is  ^^^^' 
the  most  advisable  in  nations  in  whom  the  military  Temporary 
spirit  runs  high,  or  the  advantages  of  the  military ,^']['^ear' 
service  are  such  as  to  secure  at  all  times  an  ample  ^^'^?*^'*- 
supply  of  young  men  for  the  army,  and  where  it  is 
of  importance  to  train  as  lai^ge  a  portion  as  possible 
of  the  population  to  the  skilAil  use  of  arms,  in  order 
to  form  a  reserve  for  the  regular  force  in  periods  of 
danger ;  and  that  enlistment  for  life  is  more  appli- 
cable to  those  nations  or  situations  where  no  national 
danger  is  apprehended,  and  it  is  the  object  of  Govern- 
ment to  secure  rather  a  permanent  body  of  disciplined 
men,  subject  to  no  causes  of  decrease  but  the  ordi- 
nary casualties  of  the  service,  for  the  ordinary  pacific 
duties,  rather  than  spread  far  and  wide  through  the 
nation  the  passion  for  glory  or  the  use  of  arms.  A 
provident  administration  will  always  have  a  system 
established,  capable  either  of  contraction  or  expan- 
sion, which  embraces  both  methods  o^  raising  sol- 
diers ;  and  this,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  has  been  the 
case  with  the  British  army. 

Important  as  the  matter  thus  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment in  its  ultimate  consequences  undoubtedly  was,  Abolition  of 
when  it  is  recollected  what  a  great  and  glorious  part  iJ'^j*!*^" 
the  British  army  bore  in  the  close  of  the  struggle,  it 
yet  yielded  in  magnitude  to  the  next  great  subject 
which  the  new  Ministers  brought  forward  for  consi- 
deration. This  was  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  ;  a  measure  which  in  its  remote  effects 
appears  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  half  the  human  race. 
This  great  change  was  not  finally  completed  till  the 
following  session  of  Parliament ;  but  the  preparatory 
steps  were  taken  in  this,  and  it  belongs  properly  to 
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CHAP,  the  present  period  of  English  history,  which  treats  of 
-the  measures  of  the  Whig  Administration. 


1806.  j^  ^gg  urged  by  Mr  Hibbert  and  the  advocates  of 
ArgtmMnte  the  Wcst  India  interest,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
^^  ly  ment,  **  That  the  British  West  India  Islands  were 
^^.^J*^*^^  settled,  and  have  ever  been  cultivated  under  the 
est.  solemn  faith  of  those  charters  and  proclamations, 

and  those  acts  of  Parliament  which  have  confirmed 
the  West  India  Islands  in  the  most  perfect  assurance 
that  they  should  continue  to  receive  supplies  of 
negroes  from  Africa ;  that  the  cultivation  of  these 
colonies  cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  means  of  slave 
labour  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  their  interior,  which  is 
indispensable  to  their  security,  cannot  be  promoted  if 
the  slave  trade  be  abolished.  If  this  bill  shall  pass 
into  a  law,  the  very  worst  effects  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  change,  not  only  to  the  colonies  themselves, 
but  the  general  interests  of  the  empire.  The  com- 
merce which  the  West  Indies  maintain  is  the  most 
important  of  the  whole  British  dominions.  It  pays 
annually  in  duties  to  the  public  treasury  upwards  of 
L.3,000,000 ;  employs  more  than  16,000  seamen  ; 
contributes  one-third  to  the  whole  exports,  and  one- 
third  to  the  imports ;  takes  off  L.6,000,000  a-year 
V  worth  of  domestic  manufactures  ;  and  is  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  above  all  others  by  this  important 
feature,  that  it  is  all  within  ourselves,  and  not  liable, 
like  other  foreign  trade,  to  be  turned  to  our  disad- 
vantage on  a  rupture  with  the  power  with  whom  it 
is  conducted.  This  measure,  however,  if  carried  into  . 
effect,  must  in  a  few  years  diminish  the  property 
vested  in  th6  British  West  India  Islands,  and  open 
the  means  of  hastening  the  progress  of  rival  colonies, 
to  whom  the  advantages  of  a  full  supply  of  negroes 
will  still  remain  open.     It  must  forbid  the  supply  of 
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losses  to  the  negro  population,  which  originate  in  chap. 


accident  or  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  which  < 
the  most  humane  and  provident  management  is  ^^^* 
imable  altogether  to  prevent;  stop  the  completion 
of  establishments  already  begun ;  and  altogether  pre* 
vent  the  extension  of  cultivation  into  the  interior  of 
the  islands,  without  which  they  can  never  either  at- 
tain a  state  of  security  or  reach  the  degree  of  wealth 
and  splendour  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

**  The  most  disastrous  effects,  both  to  individuals 
and  the  public,  may  be  anticipated  from  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  measure  under  consideration, 
not  to  mention  the  confusion  and  ruin  which  it  must 
occasion  to  families ;  the  capital  now  sunk  in  cultiva* 
tion  which  it  must  destroy ;  the  calamities  attendant 
on  revolt  and  insurrection  which  it  must  occasion ; 
the  emigration  it  will  induce  in  all  who  have  the 
means  of  extricating  themselves  or  their  capital  from 
so  precarious  a  situation ;  the  despair  and  apathy 
which  it  must  spread  through  those  who  have  not 
the  means  of  escape ;  what  incalculable  evils  must  it 
produce  among  the  black  population  ?  The  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  is  a  question  which  it  is  at  all 
times  perilous  to  agitate,  from  the  intimate  connexion 
which  it  has  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes  with  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  itself,  and  the  necessary  effect  which 
it  must  have  in  perpetuating  the  discussion  of  that 
subject  in  the  mother  country  to  the  total  destruction 
of  all  security  in  the  planters,  or  repose  in  the  minds 
of  the  slave  population.  From  the  moment  that  this 
bill  passes,  every  white  man  in  the  West  Indies  is 
sleeping  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano,  which  may  at  any 
moment  explode  and  shiver  him,  to  atoms.  Throwing 
out  of  view  altogether  all  considerations  of  interest, 
and  viewing  this  merely  as  a  question  of  humanity. 
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CHAP,   it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  the  utmost 


XLV. 


.  alarm  the  perils  with  which  it  is  fraught.  The  exist- 
1806,    ^jj^g  Qjf  ^  black  power  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
most  important  island  of  the  British  West  Indies^ 
affords  a  memorable  and  dreadful  lesson,  recorded  in 
characters  of  bloody  of  the  issue  of  doctrines  inti- 
mately, constantly,  and  inseparably  connected  with 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  that  volcano  without  the  deepest  alarm, 
nor  forget  that  its  horrors  were  produced  by  well- 
'  Pari.  Deb.  meant  but  ill-judged  philanthropy,  similar  to  that 
^**  ^^'      which  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  present  question.^ 
^^  It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  evils, 
enormous  and  deplorable  as  they  are,  of  Central  Africa, 
arise  from  the  slave  trade.    These  evils  are  the  con- 
sequence of  the  cruel  habits  and  barbarous  manners 
of  its  inhabitants ;  they  existed  for  thousands  of  years 
before  the  slave  trade  was  heard  of,  and  will  continue 
for  thousands  of  years  after  it  is  extinct.     Civilize 
the  interior  of  that  vast  continent — humanize  their 
manners — abolish  the  savage  practice  of  selling  or 
putting  to  death  captives  made  in  war,  and  you  in- 
deed make  a  mighty  step  in  extirpating  the  evils 
which  we  all  lament.     But  as  long  as  these  savage 
customs  prevail ;  as  long  as  the  torrid  zone  is  inha- 
bited by  a  thousand  tribes  all  engaged  in  contests 
with  each  other,  and  with  all  of  whom  slavery  to 
prisoners  made  in  war  is  4;he  only  alternative  for 
death,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  stoppage  even 
of  the  whole  vent  which  the  purchase  of  negroes  by 
Europeans  affords,  would  sensibly  affect  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  slave  traffic.    What  are  the  50,000 
whom  they  annually  transport  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  innumerable  multitudes  who  are  driven  across 
the  Sahara  Desert,  or  descend  to  Egypt  for  the  vast 
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markets  of  the  Mussulman  world  ?    But  to  suppose    chap. 
that  the  partial  stoppage  of  it  in  the  British  domi- 


nions :  that  the  prohibition  to  transport  the  fifteen  ^®^" 
thousand  negroes  who  are  annually  brought  to  our 
shores  could  have  a  beneficial  effect^  is  ridiculous. 
So  far  from  produciog  such  a  result^  its  tendency  will 
be  diametrically  the  reverse :  it  will  drive  the  slave 
trade  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  channel ;  from 
the  great  merchants  of  Liverpool,  who  have  done  so 
muchy  for  their  own  interest  perhaps^  but  still  done 
so  much  to  diminish  its  horrors^  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  who  are  as  yet  totally  unskilled  in  its 
management,  and  treat  the  captives  with  the  utmost 
barbarity :  as  our  own  colonies  decline  from  the  stop- 
page of  this  supply  of  labourers,  those  of  the  other 
nations  who  have  not  fettered  themselves  in  the  same 
way  will  augment ;  the  cultivation  of  sugar  for  the 
European  market  will  ultimately  pass  into  other 
hands,  and  we  shall  in  the  end  find  that  we  have 
cut  off  the  right  arm  of  our  commerce  and  naval 
strength,  only  to  augment  the  extent  and  increase  ^.^^i*^^ 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  world."'  993. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr  Wilber- 
force.  Lord  Howick,  and  Lord  Grenville  ;  *^  A  higher  Arguments 
principle  than  considerations  of  mere  expedience,  the^^,*'^^'^ 
dictates  of  justice,  require  that  this  infamous  traffic o*^^™^'^ 
should  be  abolished.     Were  it  merely  a  question  of  tion. 
humanity,  we   might   consider  how  far  we  should 
carry  our  interference;  were   the   interests  of  the 
British  empire  alone  involved,  it  might  possibly  be  a 
matter  of  expedience  to  stop  a  little  short  of  total 
abolition.      But  in  this  instance,  imperious  justice 
calls  upon  us  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.     Is  it  to  be 
endured  that  robbery  is  to  be  permitted  on  account 
of  its  profits  ?     Justice  is  still  the  same ;  atid  you 
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CHAP,  are  called  upon  in  this  measure,  not  only  to  do  justice 


XLV. 


-to  the  oppressed  and  injured  natives  of  Africa,  but  to 
1806.  y^^p  Q^jj  planters ;  to  interfere  between  them  and 
their  otherwise  certain  destruction,  and,  despite  their 
fears,  despite  their  passions,  despite  their  prejudices, 
rescue  them  from  impending  ruin.  This  trade  is  the 
most  criminal  that  any  country  can  be  engaged  in  : 
when  it  is  recollected  what  guilt  has  been  incurred  in 
tearing  the  Africans,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou-> 
sands,  from  their  families,  their  friends,  their  social 
ties,  their  country,  and  dooming  them  to  a  life  of 
slavery  and  misery :  when  it  it  considered  also  that 
the  continuance  of  this  atrocious  traffic  must  inevi- 
tably terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  planters  engaged  in 
it,  surely  no  doubt  can  remain  that  its  instant  aboli- 
tion is  called  for  by  every  motive  of  justice  and  ex- 
pedience. 

**  Much  is  said  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
the  supply  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  if  the  slave 
trade  is  abolished.  Are  we  then  to  believe  that  the 
Divine  precept,  *  Increase  and  multiply,'  does  not  ex- 
tend to  those  islands ;  that  the  fires  of  youth,  adequate 
to  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  human  species 
in  all  other  countries  and  ages  of  the  world,  are  there 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  unequal  to  their  destined 
end  ?  But  the  fact  is  adverse  to  this  monstrous  supposi- 
tion; audit  is  now  distinctly  proved  that  the  slave  colo- 
nies are  perfectly  adequate  to  maintain  their  own  num- 
bers.^ The  excess  of  deaths  above  births  in  Jamaica 

*  Excess  of  deaths  above  births  in  Jamaica   , 

from  1698  to  1730,  3J  per  cent. 

„  „  1780  to  1755,  4  per  ce^*' 

„  ;,  1755  to  1769,  1}  per  cent. 

„  „  1769  to  1780,  3-5ths  per  cent. 

„  „  1780  to  1800,  l-24th  per  cent. 

'^ParK  Deb.  yiii.  658. 
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i8  now  only  1-S4th  per  cent:  and  when  it  is  recol-  chap. 

XLV 

lected  that  the  registers  of  mortality  include  the '- — 

deaths  among  the  negroes  who  are  newly  arrived  and  ^®^* 
set  to  work,  which  always  amounts,  between  those  who 
perish  in  the  harbours  and  shortly  after  being  set  to 
work,  to  at  least  10  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  the 
numbers  of  the  settled  Africans  are  more  than  main- 
tained by  their  own  increase.  Nor  is  the  argument 
that  the  importation  of  negroes  is  requisite  to  culti- 
vate the  waste  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  islands, 
better  founded.  If  the  numbers  of  the  Africans  in- 
crease, it  is  altogether  incredible  that  their  labours 
should  not  be  adequate  to  clear  the  wastes  of  those 
diminutive  islands.  According  to  the  most  mode- 
rate computation,  it  would  require  the  slave  trade, 
to  be  continued  for  two  centuries  to  cultivate  the 
whole  interior  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad ;  and  can  it 
be  endured  that  so  frightful  a  traffic  as  this,  fraught 
as  it  must  be  with  the  tearing  of  above  two  millions 
of  Africans  from  their  families  and  country,  should 
be  endured  for  such  a  period,  for  an  object  which,  in 
one-fourth  of  the  time,  might  by  the  native  increase 
of  their  numbers  in  those  islands  be  attained  ?  * 

**  Let  us  then  instantly  abolish  this  infamous  traf- 
fic ;  and  we  may  then  with  confidence  look  forward 
to  the  period  when  the  slaves,  become  in  a  great 
degree  the  natives  of  the  islands,  will  feel  the  be- 
nefits of  the  protection  afforded  them  :  and  they 
may  gradually  be  prepared  for  that  character,  when 

*  It  is  now  completely  demonstrated!  by  an  experiment  on  the  great- 
est scale>  that  the  African  race,  even  when  in  a  state  of  slayery^  is  not 
only  able  to  maintain  its  own  numbers,  but  rapidly  increase  them.  In 
the  slave  States  of  America  there  are  2>200,000  negroes ;  and  from 
1790  to  1830;  the  whites  have  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  80  to 
100  ;  but  the  blacks  in  that  of  112  to  100. — Tocqueville's  Democracy 
in  America,  11*  84^,  846,  note. 
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CHAP,    the  blessings  of  freedom  may  be  securely  extended  to 


them.  Throughout  all  history  we  shall  find  that 
1806.  slavery  has  been  eradicated  by  means  of  the  captives 
being  first  transformed  into  predial  labourers,  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  and  from  that  gradually  ascend- 
ing to  real  freedom*  We  look  forward  to  the  period 
when  the  negroes  of  the  West  India  Islands,  be- 
come labourers  rather  than  slaves,  will  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
which  has  extended  to  them  these  benefits,  and  when 
they  may  be  securely  called  on  to  share  largely  in 
the  defence  of  those  islands,  in  which  at  present 
they  are  only  a  source  of  weakness.  The  grand,  the 
decisive  advantage  which  recommends  the  abolition 
^of  the  slave  trade  is,  that  by  closing  that  supply  of 
foreign  negroes  to  which  the  planters  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  trust  for  all  their  undertakings, 
we  will  compel  them  to  promote  the  multiplication  of 
the  slaves  on  their  own  estates ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  this  cannot  be  done  without  improving  their 
physical  and  moral  condition.  Thus,  not  only  will 
the  inhuman  traflSc  itself  be  prevented,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  concerned, 
but  a  provision  will  be  made  for  the  progressive 
amelioration  of  the  black  population  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  that,  too,  on  the  securest  of  all  founda- 
tions, the  interests  and  selfish  desires  of  the  masters 
in  whose  hands  they  are  placed. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  that,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous customs  of  Africa,  captives  made  in  war  are 
put  to  death,  and  that  if  the  outlet  of  the  slave  trade 
is  closed,  the  reproach  to  humanity  arising  from  the 
sale  of  captives  will  be  prevented  from  taking  place. 
The  most  recent  and  intelligent  travellers,  on  the 
contrary,  have  informed  us,  what  every  consideration 
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on  the  subject  a  priori  would  lead  us  to  expect,  chap. 
that  the  existence  of  the  slave  trade  is  itself,  and  • 


ever  has  been,  the  great  bar  to  the  civilisation  of  the  ^®^* 
interior  of  Africa,  by  the  temptation  held  out  to  the 
chiefs  on  the  coast  to  engage  in  the  traffic  of  negroes, 
and  the  continual  encouragement  thus  afforded  to 
the  princes  in  the  interior  to  carry  on  constant  wars, 
from  the  vast  profit  with  which  the  sale  of  their 
captives  is  attended.  It  forms,  in  fact,  with  a  great 
many  of  those  robber  chieftains,  a  chief  branch  of 
revenue.  If  we  would  promote,  therefore,  the  great 
and  truly  Christian  work  of  civilizing  Central  Africa, 
we  must  first  commence  with  abolishing  the  slave 
trade ;  for  as  long  as  it  continues,  the  selfishness  and 
rapacity  of  the  native  chiefs  will  never  cease  to  chain 
its  unhappy  inhabitants  to  a  life  of  violence  and  ra- 
pacity in  the  powerful,  of  misery  and  degradation  in 
the  poor, 

"  The  argument  that,  if  we  do  not  carry  on  the 
slave  trade,  some  other  nations  will,  possibly  with 
le^s  commiseration,  for  the  sufferings  of  the  captives, 
if  admitted,  would  shake  to  their  foundation  every 
principle  of  public  and  private  morality.  At  that 
rate  every  band  of  robbers  might  plead  in  their  jus- 
tification, that  if  they  did  not  knock  down  and  plun- 
der travellers,  other  banditti  might  do  the  same,  and 
possibly  superadd  murder  to  their  other  atrocitfes, 
and  therefore  the  lucrative  rapine  should  not  be  dis* 
continued.  This  argument,  however,  bad  as  it  is,  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  being  founded  on  fact.  If  we 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  who  is  to  take  it  up  ?  *  The 
Americans  have  already  preceded  us  in  the  race  of 
humanity,  and  fixed  a  period  in  1808,  when  the 
traffic  is  immediately  to  cease ;  and  a  bill  is  at  pre- 
sent in  progress  through  their  legislature,  to  affix  the 
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CHAP,    penalty  of  death  to  a  violation  of  this  enactment. 

XLV 

' —  How  are  France  and  Spain  to  carry  it  on,  when  they 

1806.  jjjjyg  hardly  a  ship  on  the  ocean  ?  Sweden  never  en- 
gaged it.  There  remains  only  Portugal,  and  where 
is  she  to  get  capital  to  carry  it  on  ? 

**  The  dangers,  so  powerfully  drawn,  as  likely  to 
result  from  this  measure,  are  really  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, not  from  it,  but  from  another  with  which  it  has 
no  connexion,  viz.,  the  immediate  emancipation  of 
the  negroes.  This,  it  is  said,  flows  necessarily  from 
the  step  now  about  to  be  taken ;  if  you  do  not  fol- 
low it  up  in  this  manner,  you  stop  short  half  way 
in  your  own  principles ;  in  fact,  the  ulterior  measure, 
if  the  first  be  adopted,  cannot  be  averted.  .  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  indeed,  that  this  great  step  will,  in  the 
end,  lead  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  our  colo- 
nies ;  but  not  in  the  way  or  with  the  dangers  which 
are  anticipated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  here  that  an- 
other of  the  great  benefits  of  the  measure  under 
consideration  is  to  be  found.  By  the  effects  of  this 
measure  it  is  to  be  hoped  slavery  will  graduaUy 
wear  out  without  the  intervention  of  any  positive 
law^  in  like  manner  as  it  did  in  a  certain  degree  in 
the  States  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  some  parts  of 
the  states  of  modem  Europe,  where  slaves  have 
been  permitted  to  work  out  and  purchase  their  own 
freedom ;  and  as  has  been  permitted  with  the  hap- 
piest effects  in  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  America,  measures  for  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  negroes  have  been  adopted,  and  nothing  could 
conduce  more  powerfully  to  insubordination,  than  if, 
by  the  continuance  of  the  slaves,  similar  steps  were 
not  to  be  induced  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  the 
slaves  there  were  perpetually  tantalized  by  the  sight 
of  the  superior  comforts  of  their  brethren  on  the 
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main-land.     'The  dangers  apprehended  would  indeed  chap. 
be  real,  (f  immediate  emancipation  were  to  he  pro* 


posedy  for  that  would  produce  horrors  similar  to  those    ^®^* 

which  have  happened  in  St  Domingo ;  but  nothing 

of  that  kind  is  in  contemplation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 

is  expressly  to  exclude  them,  and  induce  that  gradual  *  Pari.  Deb. 

emancipation  which  is  called  for,  alike  by  justice  to^ee,  947, 

the  planters  and  the  interests  of  the  slaves  themselves,  ^^^' 

that  the  measure  under  discussion  is  proposed."^* 

The  latter   arguments,  enforced  with  much  elo« 
quence,  and  supported  by  the  great  principles  of  The  aboii- 
Christian  charity,  prevailed  with  the  legislature.    By  JJ^/Jum 
a  series  of  enactments,  passed  in  the  course  of  the^^»  ^^^^• 
sessions  of  1806,  the  slave  trade  was  restrained  within 
very  narrow  limits ;  and  at  length,  in  the  succeeding 
session,  it  was  entirely  abolished,  and  the  penalty  of  Feb.  23, 
transportation  affixed  to  every  British  subject  engag- 
ed in  it ;  the  numbers  were,  in  the  Commons,  283  to 
16,  majority  267:  in  the  Peers,  100  to  36,  majority  •^"^,^'^*^- 
34 — and  thus  was  the  stain  of  trafficking  in  human  995. 
flesh  for  ever  torn  from  the  British  name.' 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  great  step  was 
recommended  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  Deplorable 
humanity ;  nevertheless  its  effects  hitherto  have  been  ^h^'^J'^u  ° 
in  the  highest  degree  deplorable.     Never  was  a  more^i^erto  oa 
striking  example  than  this  subject  has  afforded  inraL^^** 
its  later  stages,  of  the  important  truth  that  mere 
purity  of  intention  is  not  sufficient  in*  legislative 

•  Lord  Grenville  eoncluded  his  speech  with  these  eloquent  words — 
'*  I  cannot  conceive  any  consciousness  more  truly  g^tif3ring  than  must 
be  enjoyed  by  that  eminent  pen<m  (Mr  Wilberforce),  on  finding  a  mea« 
sure  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  labour  of  his  life  carried  into  effect — . 
a  measure  so  truly  benevolent^  so  admirably  conducive  to  the  virtuous 
prosperity  of  his  country,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind — a  measure 
which  will  difiVise  happiness  among  millions  now  in  existence,  and  for 
which  his  memory  will  be  blessed  by  yn^l>?^^ff  yet  unborn.'*— <-Par/. 
Deb.  viii.  664. 
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CHAP,   ineasurefs,  and  that  unless  human  designs  are  carried 


1806. 


into  execution  with  the  requisite  degree  of  foresight 
and  wisdom,  they  often  become  the  sources  of  the 
most  heart-rending  and  irremediable  calamities.    The 
prophecy  of  Mr  Hibbert  and  the  opponents  of  the 
abolition,   that  the  slave  trade,  instead  of  ceasing, 
would  only  change  hands,  and  at  length  fall  into  the 
management  of  desperate  wretches  who  would  double 
its  horrors,  has  been  too  fatally  verified,  and  to  an 
extent  even  greater  than  they  anticipated.      From 
the  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears  that 
the  slave  trade  is  now  four  times  as  extensive  as  ijt 
was  in  1789,  when  European  philanthropy  first  inter- 
fered in  St  Domingo  in  favour  of  the  African  race, 
and  twice  as  great  as  it  was  when  the  efforts  of  Mr 
Wilberforce  procured  its  abolition  in  the  British  do- 
minions.  Great  and  deplorable  as  were  the  sufierings 
of  the  captives  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  the  large 
and  capacious  Liverpool  slave-ships,  they  are  as  no- 
thing compared  to  those  which  have  since,  and  are 
still  endured  by  the  negroes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders,  where  several  hun- 
dred wretches  are  stowed  between  decks  in  a  space 
not  three  feet  high  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  anguish 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  captivity,  they  are  made 
to  endure,  for  weeks  together,  the  horrors  of  the  black- 
hole  of  Calcutta.     Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  cap- 
tives, chained  together  in  this  frightful  manner,  now 
annually  cross  the  Atlantic ;  and  they  are  brought, 
not  to  the  comparatively  easy  life  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  but  to  the  desperate  servitude  of  Cuba 
or  Brazil ;  in  the  latter  of  which  several  hundred 
negroes  are  worked,  like  animals,  in  droves  together, 
B^*^"  •   without  a  single  female  among  them,  and  without 
474, 486.  any  attempt  to  perpetuate  their  race,*  they  are  worn 
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down  by  their  cruel  taskmasters  to  the  grave  by  a  chap. 

lingering  process,  which  on  an  average  terminates — 

their  existence  in  seven  years  !♦  ^®^^- 

This  lamentable  and  heart-rending  result  of  such 
persevering  and  enlightened  benevolence,  however.  But  they  are 
must  not  lead  us  to  doubt  the  soundness  as  well  as^^/^'J^* 
humanity  of  the  principles  which  Mr  Wilberforce  so»»*^o^  ^"* 

,  ,  .  •  ^  1  snbtiequent 

eloquently  advocated,  or  to  imagine  that  the  general  cbanget. 
rules  of  morality  are  inapplicable  to  this  question, 
and  that  here  alone  in  human  affairs  it  is  lawful  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.  The  observation, 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  clear  our  own  hands  of  the 
iniquity,  leaving  it  to  Providence  to  eradicate  the  evil 
in  others  at  the  appointed  time,  was  decisive  of  the 

*  The  number  of  slaves  annually  imported  into  the  slave  countries  of 
the  worid  from  Africa  in  1789|  was  somewhat  under  50,000,  of  which  Enormous 
about  15,000  crossed  in  English  vessels — now  the  number  is  at  least  present  ex- 
200,000.     It  appears  from  the  Consular  Returns  to  Parliament,  that  in  ^*^^  "«* 
1829,  74,653  slaves  were  embarked  for  Brazil  alone  from  the  African  j^^^^y^ 
coast,  of  whom  4579  died  in  the  short  passage  of  one  month  ;  and  in  trade, 
the  first  half  of  1830  the  numbers  were  no  less  than  47^258,  of  whom  8 
per  cent  died  on  the  passage.     At  the  same  period  13,000  were  an- 
nually imported  into  the  Havannah,  and  at  least  an  equal  number  into 
the  other  slave  colonies,  making  in  the  year  1830  about  1 30,000. >  But  i  p  «  p 
these  numbers,  great  as  tliey  are,  have  now  received  a  vast  increase  lesd.B. 
from  the  effects  of  the  British  slave  emancipation  act,  passed  in  1833.  82,  89, 
In  fifteen  months,  ending  January,  1835,  there  sailed  from  the  single  ^^®* 
port  of  Havannah,  170  slave  ships,  capable  of  containing,  on  an  average^ 
each  at  least  400  persons ;  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Cuba  is  now 
above  55,000  a-year,  while  the  numbers  imported  into  Brazil,  from  the 
stimulus  given  to  slave  labour  by  the  anticipated  decline  of  produce  in 
the  British  islands  consequent  on  that  measure,  have  increased  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.     Nor  is  it  surprising  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  British  Government,  and  aU  the  vigilance  of  the  Bri- 
tish cruisers,  this  infernal  traffic  should  now  advance  at  this  acceler- 
ated pace,  for  such  is  the  demand  for  slaves,  occasioned  by  the  conti- 
nual decline  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  British  West  India 
islands,  under  the  combined  influence  of  heavy  taxation  and  the  eman- 
cipation act,  that  the  profit  on  a  single  cargo  of  slaves  imported  into 
the  Havannah  is  180  per  cent,  and  Uie  adventurers  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  losers  if  one  vessel  arrives  safe  out  of  three  despatched  from 
the  coast  of  Africa— Par/.  Peg).  1830,  A.  115-116. 
VOL.  VI.  I 
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OHAP.  justice  of  the  measure ;  the  evident  necessity  which 
-it  imposed  on  the  planters  of  attending,  for  their  own 


1806. 


sakes,  to  the  comfort  of  the  negroes,  and  providing 
means  for  the  multiplication  of  their  numbers,  con- 
clusive as  to  its  expedience.  It  is  not  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  but  the  subsequent  continuance  of 
ruinous  fiscal  exactions,  and  at  last  the  irretrievable 
step  of  unqualified  emancipation,  which  have  given 
this  deplorable  activity  to  the  foreign  slave  trade. 
The  increase  in  the  foreign  slave  colonies  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  at  a  time  when  the  British  West  India 
Islands  were  comparatively  stationary,  has  been  so 
rapid,  that  it  is  evident  some  powerful  and  lasting 
causes  have  been  at  work  to  occasion  the  difierence.* 
These  causes  are  to  be  found,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
the  heavy  duties  on  British  colonial  produce,  amount- 
ing at  first  to  SOs.,  then  to  27s.,  and  latterly  to  24s. 
on  each  hundredweight  of  sugar,  from  which  the 

•  TwelTe  years  ago,  the  only  exports  of  Puerto- Rico  were  cattle  and 

Immense  in- coffee,  and  the  only  sugar  she  received  was  from  importation.     In 

*^  **^.     1S33  she  exported  83,750  tons— more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  Bri- 

the  dare      *"^  consumption.     The  export  of  sugar  from  Cuba  was  on  an  average 

coloniee  of    of  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  51,000  tons ;  in  1833  it  had  risen  to  120,000 

late  yean.    tons.     In  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  the  average  exports  of  sugar  from 

Brazil  was  SS6,250  tons  ;  in  1833,  though  a  bad  year,  the  exports  were 

70,970  tons.     The  increase,  since  the  emancipation  act  passed,  has 

been  still  g^reater — ^but  no  official  accounts  of  these  years  have  yet  been 

made  public. — See  Pearl,  Mqfort  "on  the  commercial  state  of  the 

West  Indies,"  p.  286. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  produce  of  the  British  West  India  islands 

tivT^^atal    ^'^"^fir  the  wnao  period,  has  been  comparatively  stationary.  The  colonial 

tionarv  con-P'^'**^®  exported  from  those  islands  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1812, 

dition  of  the  was  154,200  tons  of  sugar,  and  6,290,000  gallons  of  rum  ;  in  1830, 

Britith         185,000 ;  and  in  1833,  205,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  7,892,000  gallons 

Islands.        ^£  j.jjjj^ .  ^^  shipping  in  the  former  period  was  180,000 ;  in  the  latter, 

263,338  tons.     The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  islands  in  the 

former  period  was  L.  18,51 6,000 ;  in  the  latter,  including  all  the  colo* 

nies  gained  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  only  L.22,496,000 

PxBaBa,  899.     Colquhoun,  878-341.    Pobtee's  Pari.  Tables,  1-124, 
126. 
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foreign  growers  were  exempted  in  the  supply  of  chap. 
foreign  markets.    This  enormous  burden^  which>  on 


an  average  of  prices  since  1890,  has  been  very  nearly  ^®^* 
75  per  cent  on  tiiat  species  of  produce,  has,  not- 
withstanding all  their  efforts,  for  the  most  part,  If 
not  entirely,  fallen  on  the  producers.* 

*  There  is  no  opinion  more  erroneous  than  that  commonly  enter- 
tained, that  the  import  duties  on  sugar^like  other  taxes  on  consumption,  Enormout 
fall  on  the  purchaser.  There  is  always,  indeed,  a  struggle  between  ^**^  '°i"f- 
the  producer  and  consumer,  as  to  who  should  bear  the  burden — but  it  is  ^^  jT  ^ 
not  always  in  the  power  of  the  former  to  throw  it  on  the  latter.  In  been  expos- 
this  instance  the  attempt  has  almost  totally  fklled.  It  appears  from  ed. 
the  curious  table  of  prices  compiled  by  Mr  Colquhoun,  that  even 
during  the  high  prices  of  the  years  from  1807  to  1812,  the  West 
India  proprietors 'paid  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  duties  on  sugar, 
without  being  able  to  lay  it  on  the  consumers  ;•  the  average  of  what 
they  paid  for  those  years  being  L.  1,1 15,251  per  annum.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  of  these  proprietors,  during  these  years,  was  under 
L. 4,000,000 ;  so  that  at  that  period  they  paid  20  per  cent  on  their  in- 
comes to  government.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  proved  by  the  docu- 
ments laidbefbre  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  February, 
1831,  that  an  annual  burden  of  L.1,023,299  was  laid  on  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  in  consequence  of  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
necessary  articles  to  which  they  were  exposed  under  the  restrictive 
system.  In  this  way,  even  under  the  high  prices  from  1807  to  1812, 
they  were  paying  at  least  50  per  cent  on  their  incomes  in  taxation  ;  and 
as  tiie  price,  since  that  time,  of  their  produce,  has  fallen  at  least  two-thirds 
with  a  reduction  of  only  a  ninth  (3s.)  on  the  import  duty,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded,  that  since  1820  the  West  India  proprietors  have  paid,  directiy 
and  indirectiy,  at  least  seventy-Jhe  per  cent  on  their  income,  to  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  years  when  prices  were  low  at  least  a  hundred  ]»^  cen/. 
Nothing  more  is  required  to  explain  the  distressed  condition  of  these 
colonies,  even  before  the  emancipation  bill  was  passed,  which  at  once, 
without  any  equlYalent,  confiscated  at  least  60  per  cent  on  their  renudn- 
ing  property.  The  value  of  slaves  was  estimated  by  Colquhoun  in 
1812,  at  £55  a  head ;  but  in  1833,  when  the  act  passed,  it  had  risen 
to  at  least  £*I5  over  head,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money ;  and  the  compensation  money  (£20,000,000,  on  634,000  slaves) 
will  not,  after  all  deductions  al*e  made,  yield  £25  a  head,  or  more  than 
33  per  cent  to  the  proprietors.  Few  such  instances  of  the  destruction 
of  property  by  fiscal  and  legislative  enactments  are  to  be  found  in  the 

history  of  mankind See  Pebrer,  394  and  397  ;  Colquhoun,  59,  325 ; 

and  Report  on  West  India  qffhirs,  Commons,  7th  February,  1831. 

It  is  firequently  said  that  the^  increase  in  the  produce  of  these  colonies 
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Nor  is  this  all — the  precipitate  and  irretrievable 
-step  of  emancipation,  forced  on  the  legislature  by 
benevolent  but  incautious  and,  perhaps,  mistaken 
feeling,  has  already  occasioned  so  great  a  decline  in 
the  produce  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  excited 
such  general  expectations  of  a  still  greater  and  in- 
creasing deficiency,  that  the  impulse  thereby  given  to 
the  foreign  slave  trade  to  fill  up  the  gap  has  been 
unbounded,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  almost  irremedia- 
ble.* 

since  the  peace  is  a  proof  that  their  alleged  distresses  are  either  un- 
founded or  exaggerated.  This  is  a  complete  mistake  ;  tlie  planters  had 
no  other  way  to  meet  the  enormous  fiscal  burdens  laid  upon  them,  since 
a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production  was  out  of  the  ^juestion,  after  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  by  making  the  utmost  exertions  to  aug- 
ment its  quantity,  and  thence  the  increase  of  colonial  produce,  which, 
by  perpetuating  the  lowness  of  price,  rendered  it  totally  impossible  for 
them  to  lay  the  enormous  import  duty,  now  100  per  cent,  on  the  con- 
sumers. Like  a  man  sunk  in  a  bottomless  bog,  all  the  efforts  they  could 
make  for  their  extrication  tended  only  to  land  them  deeper  and  more 
irretrievably  in  the  mire. 

•  The  following  table  shows  the  decline  of  colonial  produce  exported 
from  Jamaica  under  the  first  year  of  the  emancipation  act. 


Sugar. 

Rum. 

Coffee. 

Years.          Cwts.         Hogsheads 

1834  1,525,154    79,465 

1835  1,319,023     68,087 

PuDCheunS.          OrtlloilH, 

30,676    3,189,949 
27,038    2,660,687 

Casks.               Lbs. 
22,384     17,859,277 
13,495     10,489,292 

Decrease.    206,131     11,378 

3,638       529,262 

8,889      7,369,985 

Taking  an  average  of  these  various  sorts  of  produce,  it  is  evident 
that,  notwithstanding  an  uncommonly  fine  season,  and  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  produce  of  the  island  has 
fallen  off  in  one  year  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  total  amount !  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Jamaica,  in  their  address  to  the  Governor  of  the  Island  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1835,  observed,  **  There  never  was  a  finer  season  or  more  pro- 
mising appearance  of  canes  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  crop  is  greatly  de- 
ficient, and  many  British  ships  have  in  consequence  returned  with  half 
cargoes,  some  with  none  at  all.  Our  decided  opinion  is,  that  each 
succeeding  crop  will  progressively  become  worse,  In  a  few  cases  the 
apprentices  do  work  for  wages  ;  but  the  opposite  disposition  so  immea- 
surably preponderates,  that  no  confidence  whatever  can  be  placed  on 
voluntary  labour.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  prevailing  reluctance  of  the 
negroes  to  work  of  any  kind,  the  thefts,  negligencies,  and  outrages  of 
every  sort  which  are  becoming  of  frequent  occurrence  5  seeing  large 
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It  is  in  these  measures  that  the  real  cause  of  the   chap. 

lamentable  increase  in  the  foreign  slave  trade  is  to  be ^ 

found ;  it  is  the  multitude  who  forced  on  these  mea-  ^®^* 
sures,  who  have  frustrated  all  the  benevolent  efforts  _ 
of  Mr  Wilberforce  and  Mr  Fox,  and  rendered  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  British  dominions, 
the  remote  and  innocent  cause  of  boundless  misfor- 
tunes to  the  negro  race.  The  British  slaves,  since 
the  slave  trade  was  abolished,  had  become  fiiUy  equal 
to  the  wants  of  the  colonies  ;  their  numbers,  without 
any  extraneous  addition,  were  on  the  increase ;  their 
condition  was  comfortable  and  prosperous  beyond 
that  of  any  peasantry  in  Europe ;  and  large  numbers 
were  annually  purchasing  their  freedom  from  the 
produce  of  their  own  industry.  Here  then  was  a 
stationary  negro  population,  rapidly  approaching 
the  condition  of  the  most  opulent  feudal  serfs  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  which  they  might,  in  like  manner, 
have  been  emancipated  singly,  as  they  acquired 
property,  which  all  had  the  means  of  earning,  without 
either  risk  to  themselves,  injury  to  their  masters, 
or  increase  to  the  demand  for  foreign  slave  labour. 
But  now  all  these  admirable  effects  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  have  been  completely  frustrated,  and 

portions  of  our  neglected  cane  fields  oyernm  with  weeds,  and  a  still 
larger  extent  of  our  pasture  lands  returning  to  a  state  of  nature ;  see- 
ing, in  fact,  desolation  already  overspreading  the  very  face  of  the  land, 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  without  abandoning  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
to  entertain  favourable  anticipations,  or  divest  ourselves  of  the  painful 
conviction,  that  the  progressive  and  rapid  deterioration  of  property 
will  continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  apprenticeship,  and  that  the  termi- 
nation thereof  must,  unless  strong  preventive  measures  are  applied, 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  colony.**  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
passions  and  exaggerations  of  a  tropical  climate,  this  statement  here 
made  is  too  strongly  borne  out  by  the  decrease  in  the  official  returns, 
and  example  of  corresponding  measures  in  St  Domingo,  to  leave  a 
doubt  that  they  are,  in  the  main  at  least,  founded  in  truth. — See  Custom 
Return,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  22d  August,  1835  ;  and  Address  ofAssem^ 
bly,  August  10,  1835. 
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OHAP.   the  humane  but  deluded  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
^"'^*  .  are  burdened  with  twenty  millions,  to  ruin,  in  the 


1806.  gjjjj^  tiieij.  Q^n  planters,  consign  to  barbarism  their 
own  negroes,  cut  off  a  principal  branch  of  their  naval 
strength,  and  double  the  slave  trade  in  extent,  and 
quadruple  it  in  horrors  throughout  the  world.  A 
more  striking  instance  never  was  exhibited  of  the 
necessity  of  attending,  in  political  changes,  not  only 
to  benevolent  intentions,  but  prudent  conduct ;  and 
of  the  fatal  effect  of  those  institutions  which,  by  giv- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  part  of  the  empire 
an  undue  share  in  the  general  administration,  or  ad- 
mitting the  torrent  of  public  feeling  to  sway  directly 
the  measures  of  Government,  too  often  destroy  pros- 
perity the  most  extensive,  and  occasion  calamities  the 
most  unbounded.* 

An  important  change  in  the  British  system  of 
finance  was  also  made  by  the  same  Administration, 
which,  although  not  brought  forward  till  the  spring 
of  1807,  may  be  fitly  considered  now,  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  important  military 
events  which  at  that  period  occurred  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

•  The  British  Mfaiistry  who,  in  1834,  passed  the  measure  of  Slave 
Emanoipation  are  noways  answerable  for  these  consequences ;  on  the 
eontrary,  they  deserre  the  highest  credit  for  the  courage  they  displayedi 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  their  supporters,  in  carrying 
through  the  great  grant  of  twenty  millions  to  the  planters — a  relief  so 
seasonable  and  extensive,  that  hitherto,  at  least,  it  has,  almost  entirely 
to  the  persons  who  received  it,  prevented  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  emancipation  from  being  felt.  The  torrent  of  public  feeling  was  irre- 
sistible ;  all  they  could  do  was  to  moderate  its  ef^cts,  which  by  the  pro- 
tracted period  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  grant  to  the  slave-owners,  was 
done  to  a  y&rj  great  degree.  Tlie  English  people  must  answer  for  the 
measure,  be  its  ultimate  effects  on  themselves  and  the  negro  race  good 
or  bad.  The  reflection  suggested  is : — What  is  the  character  of  na- 
ticmal  institutions  which  permit  a  measure^  likely  to  be  attended  with 
moll  emri  and  ^sastrous  conaequenoes,  to  be  forced  against  their  will 
on  a  reluctant  government  ? 
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The  foundation  of  this  plan,  which  was  brought   chap. 


XLV. 


forward  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  on  the  29th  January, . 
1807,  was,  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it    ^^^' 
had  become  expedient  to  make  a  provision  for  a  per*i«ord  Henry 
manent  state  of  warfare ;  that  the  bad  success  of  aU.^^^^"^ 
former  coalitions  had  demonstrated  the  slender  foun-f^- ^^""^ 

3d  Altrcbi 

dation  on  which  any  hopes  of  overthrowing  the  mill- 1807. 
tary  power  of  France  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
must  rest,  while  the  hostile  disposition  and  immense 
power  of  Napoleon  gave  little  hope  that  any  durable 
accommodation  could  be  entered  into  with  him. 
^*  All  nations,"  said  his  Lordship,  ^'  that  still  preserve 
the  shadow  even  of  their  independence,  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  us  as  the  only  means  of  r^aining  the 
freedom  they  have  lost.  It  becomes  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  seeing  the  proud  eminence  on  whidh 
they  are  placed,  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  their 
whole  situation,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  that 
future,  which,  notwithstanding  the  signal  deliverance 
they  have  hitherto  obtained,  seems  still  pregnant  with 
evil.  Our  present  permanent  revenue  is  above 
L.32,000,000  a-year,  being  more  than  three  times 
what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  American  war ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  means  might  be  found  in 
additional  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  loans  for  several 
years  to  come.  But  looking,  as  it  is  now  our  duty 
to  do,  to  a  protracted  contest,  it  has  become  indispen- 
sable to  combine  present  measures  with  such  a  regard 
for  the  future  as  may  give  us  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  being  enabled  to  maintain  it  for  a  very  long 
period. 

"  In  considering  our  resources,the  two  great  objects 
^f  attention  are  the  Sinking-Fund  and  the  system  of  Argnment 
raising  the  supplies  as  much  as  possible  within  thejJJ  ^^^ 
year,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  amount  of 
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CHAP,   war  toxes.     The  first  of  these  is  a  durable  monu- 

XLV 

ment  to  Mr  Pitt's  wisdom ;  it  had  the  support  of 
his  illustrious  political  opponent,  Mr  FoX ;  and, 
however  widely  these  two  great  men  were  divided 
on  most  other  subjects,  it  at  last  received  that  weight 
of  authority  which  arises  from  their  entire  coinci- 
dence of  approbation.  When  this  system  was  com- 
menced in  1786,  the  sinking-fund  was  only  ^igth  part 
of  the  debt ;  whereas  it  is  now  ^  of  the  whole  debt, 
and  only  ^9  of  the  unredeemed  portion  :  a  result  at 
once  striking  and  satisfactory,  more  especially  when  it 
is  recollected  that  it  has  been  obtained  in  twenty  years, 
whereof  fourteen  have  been  years  of  war.  The  war 
taxes,  which  have  been  raised  to  their  present  amount 
chiefly  by  the  operation  of  the  heavy  direct  taxes ;  are 
first,  the  treble  assessed  taxes  introduced  by  Mr  Pitt, 
and  more  lately  the  property  tax  which  has  been 
substituted  in  its  room.  The  experience  of  the  last 
year  has  amply  demonstrated  the  expedience  of  the 
augmentation  of  that  impost  to  ten  per  cent,  which 
it  was  our  painful  duty  to  propose  last  year;  for 
under  its  operation  the  war  taxes  have  now  reached 
L.21,000,000  a-year,  and  the  sinking  fund  amounts 
L.8,300,000  annually. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  country  our  war  expen- 
ses cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than  thirty-two  mil- 
lions annually.  To  provide  for  this,  independent  of 
additional  war  taxes,  which  are  now  so  heavy  that  we 
are  not  warranted  in  calculating  on  any  considerable 
addition  to  their  amount  as  likely  to  prove  perma- 
nently productive,  is  the  problem  we  have  now  to 
solve.  To  effect  this,  it  is  proposed  in  this  and  the 
three  following  years  to  raise  a  loan  of  L.  12,000,000  f 
for  the  fourth  year,  or  1810,  L.14,000,000 ;  and  for 
the   ten  succeeding  years,   if  the  war  should  last 
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80  long,  L.l  6,000,000  annually.     In  each  successive   chap. 
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year  in  which  these  loans  shall  be  raised,  it  is  pro- , 
posed  to  appropriate  so  much  of  the  war  taxes  as  ^^^' 
will  amount  to  ten  per  cent  on  the  sum  so  raised. 
Out  of  this  ten  per  cent  the  interest  and  charges  of 
management  are  first  to  be  defrayed,  and  the  re« 
mainder  is  to  constitute  a  sinking  fund  to  provide 
for  the  redemption  of  the  capital.  When  the  funds 
are  at  60,  or  interest  at  five  per  cent,  such  a  system 
will  extinguish  each  loan  in  fourteen  years  after  it 
was  contracted.  The  moment  this  is  done,  the  war 
taxes  impledged  for  the  redemption  of  that  loan 
should  berepealed.  Thus,  as  the  loan  of  L.l 2,000,000 
will,  on  this  supposition,  be  paid  off  by  1821,  the 
L.l, 200,000  a-year  of  war  taxes  now  pledged  to  its 
redemption  will  in  that  year  be  remitted.  Upon 
examining  this  system  it  will  be  found  that  it  may  be 
carried  on  for  seven  years,  viz.  from  1807  to  1814, 
without  impledging  any  part  of  the  income  tax  ;  so 
that  if  peace  is  thus  concluded,  the  whole  income 
tar^ay,  without  violating  any  part  of  the  present 
system,  be  at  once  remitted — a  most  desirable  object, 
as  that  is  a  burden  which  nothing  but  the  last  neces- 
sity should  induce  us  to  perpetuate  beyond  the  eour 
tinuance  of  hostilities. 

**  As,  however,  the  ten  per  cent  on  the  loan  annu- 
ally contracted  is  in  this  manner  to  be  taken  from 
the  war  taxes,  means  must  be  provided  to  supply  that 
deficiency,  which,  if  the  war  continues  for  a  long  tract 
of  years,  wiU,  from  the  progressive  growth  of  those 
burdens  on  the  war  taxes,  become  very  considerable. 
To  provide  for  this  deficiency,  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
in  each  year  a  small  supplementary  loan,  intended  to 
meet  the  sum  abstracted  for  the  charges  of  the  prin- 
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GHAP.    cipal  loan  from  the  public  treasury^  and  this  supple- 

XL  Vi 


-mentary  loan  is  to  be  borrowed  on  Mr  Pitt's  princi- 
1806.  pjg  ^f  providing  by  fresh  taxes,  laid  on  in  the  indirect 
form,  or  by  the  falling  in  of  annuities  for  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  and  one  per  cent  more  to  create  a  fund 
for  Its  redemption.  The  loan  so  required  this  year 
will,  from  the  excess  of  the  war  taxes  above  the  war 
expenditure,  be  only  L.200,000 ;  the  annual  charges  of 
which  on  this  principle  will  be  only  L.l  8,333  ;  and 
as  annuities  to  the  amount  of  L,l  5,000  will  fall  in  this 
year,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  either  for  the  principal 
or  supplementary  loan,  to  lay  on  any  new  taxes  this 
year.  Taking  an  average  so  as  to  diffuse  the  burden 
created  by  these  supplementary  loans  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible over  future  years,  and  setting  off  against  them 
the  sums  which  will  be  gained  annually  by  the  falling 
in  of  annuities,  the  result  is,  that  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  in  seven  years  immediately  subse- 
quent to  1810,  L.293,000  annually  by  new  taxes ;  a 
sum  incredibly  small,  when  it  is  recollected  that  we 
are  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  a  renewed  war,  the  most 
costly  and  momentous  in  which  the  country  ever  was 
engaged. 

"Under  the  present  system,  with  regard  to  the 
public  debt,  framed  upon  the  acts  of  1786,  1792,  and 
1802,  no  relief  whatever  will  be  experienced  from 
the  public  burdens  till  a  very  distant  period,  proba- 
bly from  1834  to  1844 ;  and  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  it  will  throw 
such  immense  sums,  not  less  than  forty  millions  an- 
ly,  loose  upon  the  country,  as  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  money  mar- 
while  the  sudden  remission   of  taxes  to   the 
ant  of  L.80,000,000  a-year  would  produce  effects 
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upon  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  holders  of  pro-  chap. 
pertj  of  every  description,  which  it  is  impossible  to 


contemplate  without  the  most  serious  alarm.  In  ^^^^ 
every  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  highly 
desirable  to  render  the  sinking  fund  more  equal  in  its 
progress,  by  increasing  its  present  power,  and  diflu* 
sing  over  a  greater  number  of  years  those  extensive 
effects,  which  would,  according  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, be  confined  to  the  very  last  year  of  its  operation. 
The  arrangements  prepared  with  this  view  arefound* 
ed  on  the  superior  advantage  of  applying  to  the  re- 
demption of  debt  a  sinking  fund  of  five  per  cent  on 
the  actual  money  capital,  instead  of  one  per  cent  on 
the  nominal  capital  or  amount  of  stock.  This  is  to  be 
the  system  applied  to  the  loans  of  the  first  ten  years ; 
and  in  return  for  this  advantage,  it  is  proposed  that, 
when  the  present  sinking  fund  shall  have  so  far  in- 
creased as  to  exceed  in  its  amount  the  interest  of  the 
debt  then  unredeemed,  such  surplus  shall  be  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament.  By  this  means  a  larger  sum 
will  be  annually  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  from 
henceforward  than  could  have  been  obtained  under 
the  old  sjrstem  ;  the  whole  loans  contracted  in  future 
during  the  war  will  be  redeemed  within  forty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  their  creation ;  and  without 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  1799,  esta- 
blishing the  present  sinking  ftmd.  Parliament,  during 
the  years  of  its  final  and  greatest  operation,  will  be 
enabled  to  administer  a  very  great  relief  to  the  public 
necessities,  and  obviate  all  the  dangers  with  which  yiii^^g'^e, 
an  undue  rapidity  in  the  contraction  of  debt  would  *^' 
otherwise  be  attended."  ^  * 

*  The  gpaeeh  of  Lord  Heniy  Petty  on  this  oocasioii  ii  w«U  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  make  themselTes  masters  of  the  Brikldi 
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CHAP-        In  opposition  to  these  able   arguments,  it  was 
.  urged  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  Canning,  and  Mr 
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1806,  Perceval,  "  That  the  proposed  plan  of  finance  propo- 
Argument  scs  gradually  to  mortgage  for  fourteen  years  the 
ifo'^rdcJrti^^  whole  of  the  war  taxes  for  the  interest  of  loans  in 
wiPeravaL^^^*  a  dccidcd  departure  from  all  our  former  princi- 
ples, which  were  to  preserve  religiously  the  distinction 
between  war  and  permanent  taxes,  and  would,  if 
carried  into  effect  for  any  considerable  time,  deprive 
the  nation  of  almost  all  the  benefit  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled to  look  upon  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
The  new  plan,  moreover,  will  require  loans  to  a 
greater  amount  to  be  raised  in  each  year  than  would 
be  required  if  the  usual  system  of  borrowing  were 
adhered  to.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  it  appears, 
from  the  calculations  Jaid  before  Parliament,  that 
this  excess  will  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
L.193,000,000.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  new 
plan  is  cumbersome  and  complicated  :  the  additional 
charges  arising  from  that -circumstance  will  amount 
to  a  very  considerable  sum.  The  ways  and  means 
intended  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  in 
future,  viz. — the  expired  annuities,  together  with  the 
excess  of  the  sinkiog  fund  above  the  interest  of  the 
unredeemed  debt,  are  equally  applicable  pro  tanto  to 
mitigate  their  increase,  under  any  other  mode  of  rai- 
sing loans  that  may  be  decided  on  ;  and  their  appli- 
cation in  this  way  would  be  more  advantageous  than 
in  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  to  avoid  con- 
tracting debt  than  gain  relief  by  a  remission  of  tax- 
ation. 

Finances  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  the  most  distinct,  lumi- 
nous, and  statesmanlike  exposition  on  the  subject  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  after  the  death  of  Mr 
Pitt. 
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^'  It  is  futile  to  say  that  the  public  necessities  com-  chap. 
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pel  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  perilous  system  of- 
mortgaging  the  war  taxes  for  the  interest  of  future  ^®^' 
loans.  It  is  here  that  the  great  danger  of  the  new  counter 
system  is  to  be  found :  it  is  in  breaking  down  theJdb/tw 
old  and  sacred  barrier  between  the  war  and  peace 
expenses,  that  the  seeds  of  inextricable  confusion  to 
our  finances  in  future  are  to  be  found.  It  is  quite 
possible,  as  appears  from  the  authentic  calculations 
before  Parliament,  to  obtain  the  eleven  millions  a- 
year  required  for  the  deficiency  of  the  war  taxes  be- 
low the  war  charges,  without  mortgaging  the  war 
taxes,  without  the  immense  loans  required  under  the 
new  system,  and  without  any  material  or  unbearable 
addition  to  the  public  burdens.  The  mode  in  which 
this  great  object  is  to  be  attained  is,  by  resolving 
that  when  the  loan  of  the  year  in  war  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  in  such  year, 
instead  of  making  provision  for  the  interest  of  such 
loan  in  the  taxes,  the  same  shall  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  interest  receivable  on  the  amount  of  stock  re- 
deemed  by  the  Commissi^oners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt  in  that  year.  Any  excess  of  na- 
tional expenditure  above  the  thirty-two  millions  to 
be  fixed  as  the  average  amount  of  war  expenditure, 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  usual  manner.  The  data 
laid  before  Parliament  prove,  that  under  this  plan,  in 
fourteen  years  of  war,  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
less  will  be  borrowed  than  under  that  proposed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  though  doubt- 
less the  sinking  fund  will  be  greatly  impaired,  yet, 
after  making  allowance  for  its  restricted  operation 
from  the  charge  of  future  loans  on  its  amount,  yet 
the  tot^l  debt  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  will  be 
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CHAP,  upwards  of  fortjr  millions  above  that  now  proposed.* 
^^^' .Great  evils  both  to  the  stockholders  and  the  country 
1806.  j|mg(  ^gg  f^m  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan,  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  and  inordinate  loans, 
amounting  before  the  dose  of  the  new  plan,  to  not 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  stock  annually, 
which  must  be  contracted.  Such  Immense  loans 
must  tend  powerfully  to  lower  the  value  of  the  public 
securities,  lead  to  an  extensive  and  undue  increase 
of  the  circulating  medium,  and  a  rapid  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  money,  attended  with  the  most  pre- 
judicial effects  upon  many  branches  of  industry,  and 
a  general  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of 
property.  Above  idl,  the  principle  of  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  the  excess  qf  the  sinking  Jnnd 
above  the  interest  of  the  debt  unredeemed^  is  calcu^ 
lated  to  lead  to  a  much  more  extensive  diversion  of 
that  fund  from  its  destined  purpose,  than  the  system 
which  Mr  Pitt  had  established;  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  only  proposed  to  derive  aid  from  the  sinking 

•  Lord  H.  Petty's  plan- 
War  loans  for  14  years,      ...        .        .     £210,000,000 
Supplementary  loans  for  do.       •        •        •  94,200,000 

£314,200,000 

War  taxes  rendered  permanent,          .        .  401,231,000 
Unredeemed  debt  in  1820,  at  end  of  same  time,      0,180,000 

New  taxes  imposed, 2,051,000 

New  loans  in  1820, 32,000,000 

Sinking  funds  in  1820,        .         .        .        «  17^744,021 
Lord  Castlereagh^s  plan^— 

War  loans,  11  millions  a-year,  for  U  years,  £154,000,000 

Debt  unredeemed  at  end  of  1820,         .         .  358,000,000 

War  taxes  rendered  permanent,  none. 

New  taxes  imposed, 2,547,000 

New  loan  in  1820, 11,000,000 

Sinking  fund  in  1820,           .         »         .         .  9,180,896 
i—Por/.  Deb.  yiii,  1014. 
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fund  during  war»  and  only  to  the  precise  extent  of   chap. 
the  interest  of  the  sum  redeemed  within  the  year, 
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leaving  the  fund  in  undiminished  extent  to  operate  ^^^ 
upon  the  public  debt  on  the  return  of  peace ;  whereas 
the  former  places  the  surplus  of  the  sinking  fund 
above  the  interest  of  the  unredeemed  debt,  absolutely 
and  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  in 
peace  as  in  war,  without  any  other  limitation  than 
that  a  sum  equal  to  the  debt  subsisting  in  1802  shall 
be  redeemed  within  forty-five  years  from  that  period. 
It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  such  a  power  of  appropri-- 
ating  a  large  part  of  the  sinking  fund  will  be  too 
powerful  a  temptation  for  the  virtue  of  future  go- 
vernments ;  and  that  the  practical  result  will  be,  that 
that  noble  institution  will  be  irretrievably  mutilated, 
and  the  nation  lose  the  whole  benefit  of  the  immense 
sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  which  it  has 
made  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  present 
contest.  The  equivalent  proposed  to  the  fundholders 
of  an  additional  five  per  cent  sinking  fund  on  the 
war  loans,  is  entirely  deceptive;  inasmuch  as  the 
depreciation  of  his  property  which  must  ensue  from 
the  improvident  accumulation  of  loans  in  the  market, 
with  their  necessary  concomitant,  an  extensive  and 
undue  paper  currency,  must  much  more  than  com- 
pensate any  additional  value  which  it  might  acquire  ^  Pari.  Deb. 
from  this  augmentation  of  the  means  of  its  liquida-iojQ^*' 
tion.'*^ 

The  budget  for  the  year  1807  was  based  on  the  new 
plan  of  finance ;  it  included  a  loan  of  only  L.  1 2,000,000,  Sadget  for 
which  was  contracted  on  very  advantageous  terms,  ^J^^ 
and  the  whole  expenditure  was  calculated  on  that 
system  of  making  preparations  for  a  long  and  P^o-.p^,  j^^^ 
tracted  struggle,*  which  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  via.  1075. 
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CHAP.   Prussian  war  gave  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
^^^'    awaited  the  country.  ♦ 

1806.  ipjjg  debates  on  Lord  Henry  Petty's  able  plan  of 
Rcflectioiu  finance  are  of  little  moment  at  this  time,  abandoned  as 
on  Aw  wb- jjjg  gygtem  soon  was  amidst  the  necessities  and  changes 
of  future  years ;  but  the  views  brought  forward  on 
both  sides  were  an  essential  deviation  from  the  great 
principle  of  Mr  Pitt's  financial  policy,  and  presaged 
the  approach  of  times  when  the  provident  policy  so 
long  upheld  by  his  unshaken  foresight,  was  to  be 
abandoned  with  the  common  consent  of  both  the 
great  parties  alternately  intrusted  with  the  admini- 
stration of  affairs.  Mr  Pitt's  principle  was  to  provide 
the  interest  of  each  loan  annually  contracted,  and  the 
one  per  cent  destined  for  the  extinction  of  its  princi- 


•  The  budget  for  1807  was  stated  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  as  follows  : — 


Supply. 
Navy,  .         ,    ^16,997,837 

Army,  ordinary,  15,465,311 


Ways  and  Means. 
Land  and  Malt,  ^2,750,000 

Surplus  of  Consolidat- 


ing  Fund, 

3,500,000 

Extraordinaries  arising 

,4,333,710 

War  taxes. 

19,800,000 

Ordnance,     . 

3,743,715 

Lottery, 

320,000 

Miscellaneous, 

1,860,000 

Vote  of  credit. 

3,000,000 

Vote  of  credit. 

3,000,000 

Loans, 

12,000,000 

Surplus  of  1805, 

171,000 

Interest  of  Exchequer 

^41,541,000 

bills, 

1,200,000 

^See  Pari  Deb. 

viii.  1075. 

Loyalty  loan. 

350,000 

Deficiency  of  Malt  tax 

» 

1805, 

200,000 

For  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  47,150,573 

Deduct  2-17th8  for 

Ireland,   .         .         5,545,677 


E^cpenditure  of  Great 
Britain,        .        £41,604,896 


inr 
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pal,  by  means  of  indirect  taxes   which  thereafter   chap. 


XLV. 


formed  part  of  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  country 
till  the  debt  was  extinguished ;  but  both  Lord  H.  ^^^^• 
Petty  and  Lord  Castlereagh  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  any  increased  re- 
venue in  this-  form ;  and  accordingly  the  plans  of 
both  were  characterised  by  the  great  and  decisive 
step  of  providing  for  the  charges  of  future  debt,  not 
by  future  and  permanent  taxes,  but  by  other  means 
imposing  no  additional  present  burden  on  the  coun* 
try,  but  of  course,  for  that  very  reason,  trenching  on 
its  ultimate  resources.  The  former  proposed  to  do 
this  by  mortgaging  the  war  taxes  for  the  charges  of 
all  the  debt  which  might  hereafter  be  contracted,  and 
rendering  the  amount  of  those  taxes  thus  mortgaged 
a  permanent  part  of  the  peace  revenue :  the  latter, 
by  leaving  untouched  the  war  taxes,  but  appropri- 
ating to  the  interest  of  future  loans  part  of  the  pre- 
sent sinking  fund,  and  thereby  impairing  to  a  pro- 
portionate extent  its  efficiency  on  the  return  of  peace. 
Both  implied  a  deviation  from  the  cardinal  point  of 
Mr  Pitt's  system,  the  providing  for  the  discharge  of 
the  interest  of  all  debts  out  of  indirect  taxes  religi^  • 
oushj  set  apart  for  that  purpose :  and  it  is  remarkable, 
as  an  example  how  much  the  fortunes  and  destinies 
of  a  state  are  often  determined  by  the  character  and 
life  of  a  single  master-spirit,  that  this  vast  change, 
fraught,  as  experience  has  since  proved  it  to  have 
been,  with  the  ruin  of  our  financial  prospects  and  pro- 
bable  ultimate  subjugation  as  an  independent  state, 
was  simultaneously  proposed  by  the  leaders  of  both 
Whigs  and  Tories,  the  moment  that  great  statesman 
and  his  illustrious  rival  were  mouldering  in  their 
graves. 

TOL.  VI.  K 
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CHAP.        Had  the  period  arrived,  when  it  was  totally  im- 


XLV. 


>  possible  to  provide  for  the  charges  of  additional  loans 
1806.  jjy.  progressive  additions  to  the  peace  revenue,  this 
Prejudiciti  change,  however  prejudicial,  would  not  have  been  a 
ennf"tiit^niatter  of  regret  more  than  any  other  unavoidable 
difcunioDs.  calamity.  But  experience  has  now  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated, that  this  was  very  far  indeed  from  being 
the  case,  for,  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  war,  new 
taxes  were  imposed  to  an  extent  that,  a  priori,  would 
have  been  thought  impossible.  As  it  was,  therefore, 
the  discussions  which  ensued  on  the  rival  finance 
projects  of  Lord  H,  Petty  and  Lord  Castlereagh  un- 
necessarily gave  the  first  rude  shock  to  the  firm  and 
provident  system  of  Mr  Pitt*s  finance,  by  breaking 
down  the  barrier  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  funds 
destined  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  sacred  from 
the  avidity  and  shortsighted  desires  of  the  people, 
and  accustoming  them  to  regard  both  the  revenue 
set  apart  for  that  purpose  and  the  war  taxes  during 
peace  as  a  fund  to  which  they  might  have  recourse 
to  relieve  the  war  pressure  of  the  moment.  Of  the 
two,  if  it  had  become  necessary  to  make  choice  of 
one  or  other,  the  system  of  Lord  Henry  Petty  was 
the  most  manly  and  statesmanlike  with  reference  to 
domestic  administration :  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
calculated  to  trench  upon  the  sinking  fund,  until  it 
had  become  equal  to  the  loans  annually  contracted, 
by  which  means  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  the 
whole  debt,  after  that  period,  would  have  been  ren- 
dered impossible,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  pledge  the 
war  taxes  for  the  interest  and  charges  of  the  sums 
borrowed ;  whereas  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
posed at  once  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  sinking 
funds  for  the  charges  of  all  future  loans,  and  yet 
give  the  nation  the  full  benefit  of  the  remission  of 
nil  the  war  taxes  on  the  return  of  peace.  The  former 
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system,  however,  though  well  adapted  for  a  state  of  chap. 

XLV 

uniform   and   long-continued   hostility,  was  totally. 


unsuitable  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  fleeting  ^®^^* 
changes  which  were  likely  to  ensue  in  the  course  of 
the  contest  in  which  the  nation  was  actually  enga- 
ged ;  and  by  encouraging  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  any 
extraordinary  advances  at  a  particular  time,  bey6nd 
what  the  general  system  warranted,  was  too  likely 
to  occasion  the  loss  of  the  fairest  opportunities  of 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Of  this  unhappy 
tendency  the  issue  of  the  war  in  Poland,  starved  out 
as  we  shall  presently  see  it  was  by  an  ill-judged  eco- 
nomy on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  afforded  a  me- 
morable example.  And  in  the  habit  acquired  by  the 
nation  in  these  discussions  to  regard  the  sinking 
fund,  not  as  a  sacred  deposit  set  apart,  like  the  life 
insurance  of  an  individual,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
but  as  a  resource  which  might  be  instantly  rendered 
available  to  present  necessities,  is  to  be  found  the 
remote  cause  of  the  great  change  of  1813  in  our 
financial  policy,  and  the  total  departure  from  any  regu- 
lar system  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt — a 
change  which  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
evil  entailed  upon  the  nation  by  the  monied  embar- 
rassments and  democratic  ascendency  in  later  times. 

Long  as  the  preceding  summary  of  the  principal 
.  domestic  measures  of  the  Whig  Administration  has  General 
been,  it  will  not  in  all  probability  be  regretted  by  the  j^**^^'*"^ 
reflecting  reader.     It  is  not  as  the  record  of  merew?""^*^*' 
events,  but  of  thoughts  and  the  progress  of  opinion,  Theirwml 
that  history  is  valuable  ;  and  independent  of  the  im-^^^^^;^ 
portance  of  the  changes  which  have  been  discussed  wisdom, 
upon  the  future  history  of  the  empire,  they  are  in  an 
especial  manner  worthy  of  attention,  as  embodying 
the  principal  domestic  designs  of  the  great  party. 
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CHAP,    which,  after  so  long  a  seclusion  from  office,  at  that 
-period  held  the  reins  of  power ;  and  which,  besides 


1806. 


the  acknowledged  ability  of  its  leaders,  embraced  a 
large  portion  of  the  thought  and  learning  of  the 
State.  And  upon  an  attentive  consideration  of  these 
measures,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  candid  reader,  that 
they  were  founded  on  just  principles,  and  directed  to 
important  ends  ;  that  humanity  and  benevolence 
breathed  in  their  spirit,  and  wisdom  and  foresight 
regulated  their  execution.  Above  all,  they  were 
characterised  equally  with  the  measures  of  Mr  Pitt, 
by  that  regard  for  the  future,  and  resolution  to  sub- 
mit  to  present  evils  for  the  sake  of  ultimate  advan- 
tage, which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  that  is  really 
great  or  good,  both  in  individuals  and  nations.  On 
comparing  the  statesmanlike  measures  of  the  Whigs 
at  that  period  in  England,  with  the  frantic  innova- 
tions which  tore  society  in  pieces  in  France  on  the 
commencement  of  their  revolution,  the  difference  ap- 
pears prodigious,  and  is  highly  deserving  of  attention. 
Thence  may  be  learned  both  the  important  tendency 
of  free  institutions  to  modify  those  ardent  aspirations 
after  equality  which,  when  generally  diffused,  are,  of 
all  other  political  passions,  the  most  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  the  wide  difference  between  the 
chastened  efforts  of  a  liberal  spirit,  when  guided  by 
aristocratic  power,  and  modifying,  not  governing, 
the  measures  of  Government,  and  the  wild  excesses 
or  atrocious  crimes,  destructive  at  once  to  the  present 
and  future  generations,  which  spring  from  the  sur- 
render of  the  actual  direction  of  affairs  to  the  im- 
mediate control  or  the  passions  of  the  people. 

It  remains  to  detail,  with  a  very  different  measure 
Foreign  of  cncomium,  the  principal  foreign  policy  of  the 
traittw:tioiii.^Vljig  Admiuistratiou,   from  the  period  when  the 
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Prussian  war  commenced  on  the  continent  of  Eu-  chap, 

XLV. 

rope.  

It  has  been  already  mentioned  how  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  without  authority  from  the  British  Government,  Fresh  ex- 
proceeded  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Buenos  slutt"^*** 
Ayres  with  a  small  military  force,  and  the  disastrous^"*"**- 

.  /•    1  1.   .        1    ti  1  -i  Ante,  T. 

issue  of  that  expedition/  But  the  general  transports 67i. 
of  joy  at  the  brilliant  prospects  which  this  acquisition 
was  supposed  to  open  to  British  commerce,  were  so 
excessive,  that  Grovernment,  while  they  very  properly 
brought  Sir  Home  to  a  court-martial  for  this  unau- 
thorized proceeding,  which,  in  March  1807)  repri-Marcb  7, 
manded  him  for  his  conduct,  had  not  firmness  enough  ^®*'^' 
to  withstand  the  general  wish  that  an  expedition 
should  be  sent  to  the  river  La  Plata,  to  wipe  away 
the  disgrace  which  had  there  been  incurred  from  the 
British  arms,  and  annex  such  lucrative  dependences 
to  the  British  crown.     No  sooner,  accordingly,  had  it 
become  evident,  from  the  failure  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace  at  Paris,  that  a  protracted  struggle  was  tooct  leoe. 
be  apprehended,  than  a  reinforcement  of  3000  men 
was  sent  to  the  British  troops  in  that  quarter,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,     On  arriv- 
ing at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  he  found  the  remnant  of 
the  English  force  cooped  up  in  Maldonado,  with 
hardly  any  provisions,  and  daily  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  accomplished  horsemen  of  that  country. 
Deeming  that  town  unfit  for  being  rendered  a  dep6t 
and  place  of  security  for  the  army.  Sir  Samuel  resolv- capture  of 
ed  to  direct  his  forces  against  Montevideo,  a  fortified  ^j"^. 
seaport,  admirably  calculated  for  all  these  purposes. 
After  great  difiiculties,  the  troops  were  transported  to 
that  neighbourhood  ;  but  on  commencing  the  siege, 
great  and  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  were 
encountered.   The  defences  of  the  place  were  found  to 
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CHAP,  be  much  Wronger  than  had  been  expected  ;  the  whole 
^^^*  .powder  in  the  fleet  was  abnost  blown  away  in  the 


1807.   fijpst  five  days*  firing ;  entrenching  tools  were  awant- 
ing  to  make  the  breaches ;  and  four  thousand  regular 
troops,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  force  fully 
equal  to  the  besiegers*,  was  rapidly  approaching  to 
raise  the  siege.     In  these  critical  circumstances,  he 
resolved  to  hazard  an  assault,  though  the  breach 
could  as  yet  scarcely  be  called  practicable ;  and  orders 
Feb.  2i      were  issued  for  the  attack  an  hour  before  daybreak. 
^^^*       Owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  head  of  the 
column  missed  the  breach,  and  remained  under  the 
ramparts  for  twenty  minutes  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire, 
every  shot  of  which  told  in  their  dense  ranks ;  but 
as  the  day  dawned,  it  was  discerned  by  Captain 
Renny,  of  the  40th  regiment,  who  gloriously  fell  as 
he  mounted  it ;  the  troops  emulated  his  bright  exam- 
ple, rushed  in  with  irresistible  violence,  cleared  the 
streets  of  all  the  cannon  which  had  been  placed  to 
enfilade  them,  and  made  prisoners  all  the  enemy  who 
attempted  any  resistance.     In  this  glorious  storm, 
the  loss  of  the  British  was  about  six  hundred,  but 
twice  that  number  of  the  enemy  fell,  and  two  thou- 
'Ann.  Reg.  sand  wcro  made  prisoners,  besides  a  thousand  who 
2  u.^'41s.  escaped  in  boats,  so  that  the  numbers  of  the  garrison 
D^iTchT'*'  first  had  been  greater  than  that  of  the  besieging 
652.     '   force.' 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  British  arms,  if 
A  second    their  attempts  on  South  America  had  terminated 
^f"**  here;  but  the  discomfiture  of  Sir  Home  Popham*s 
Buenoi      expcditiou  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  unhappily  led  both 
Boired  on.    the  tiovemment  and  the  nation  to  conceive,  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  arms  was  implicated  in  regain- 
ing the  ground  they  had  lost  in  that  quarter.     With 
this  view  an  additional  expedition,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  General  Craufurd,  consisting  of  4200  men,   onav. 
which  had  been  sent  out  in  the  end  of  October,  1806,  • 


destined  originally  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Chili,  on    ^^^' 
the  other  side  of  Cape  Horn,  was,  when  news  arrived 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
ordered  to  stop  short,  and  attempt  the  re-conquest 
of  that  important  city.     General  Craufurd,  agreeably 
to  these  orders,  made  sail  for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Sir  Samuel  AuchmutyJ«n8  2, 
at  Monte  Video  in  the  beginning  of  June.     As  the 
united  force  now  amounted  to  above  nine  thousand 
men,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate attempt  on  Buenos  Ayres ;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
express  directions  from  Government,*  the  command 
of  the  force  for  this  purpose  was  given  to  General 
Whitelocke.    That  officer  arrived  at  Monte  Video  on*  Ann,  Reg. 
the   9th  May,  and  preparations  were  immediately  217.'     ' 
made  for  the  proposed  enterprise.^ 

The  force  which  set  out  on  this  expedition  con- 
sisted of  7800  men,  including  eighteen  pieces  of  field  its  fiuiure. 
artillery.  After  several  fatiguing  marches,  the  whole 
reached  Reduction,  a  village  about  nine  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  having  manoeuvred  so  as  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy  as  to  the  real  point  of  passage,  sue* 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  river,  with  very  little  loss,  at 
the  ford  of  Passo  Chico.  The  army  haying  been 
assembled  on  the  right  bank,  orders  were  given 
for  a  general  attack  on  the  town.  Great  prepara^- 
tions  for  defence  had  been  made  by  the  inhabitants ; 
above  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed, 

*  ''  As  it  has  been  thought  advisable,'*  said  Mr  Windham  in  his 
official  orders,  **  that  an  officer  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  talent  and 
judgment,  should  be  sent  to  take  the  command  of  his  Miyesty's  forces  in 
South  America,  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasiure  to  make  choice  for  that 
purpose  of  General  Whitelocke." — Mr  Windham* s  Instructions  to 
General  Whitdoche,  &th  March,  1807.    Ann.  Reg.  1807,  216. 
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^">J*-   in  advantageous  situations,  iu  the  principal  streets. 


1807. 


•and  fifteen  thousand  armed  men  were  stationed  on 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  to  pour  their  destructive 
volleys  on  the  columns  who  might  advance  to  the 
attack.  The  measures  of  the  English  General,  so 
far  from  being  calculated  to  meet  this  danger,  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  well  known  to  all  experienced 
military  men,  betrayed  a  fatal  and  overweening  con- 
tempt for  his  opponents.  The  diflferent  columns  of 
attack  were  directed  to  advance  by  the  principal 
streets  to  the  great  square  near  the  river  Plata ;  but 
by  an  inconceivable  oversight,  they  were  not  allow- 
ed to  load  their  pieces,  and  no  firing  was  permitted, 
till  they  had  reached  the  final  place  of  their  destina- 
tion. The  consequence  was,  that  those  brave  men 
were  exposed,  as  they  advanced  through  the  long 
streets  leading  to  the  great  square,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  returning  it,  to  a  destructive  shower  of 
musketry,  hand-grenades,  and  stones  from  the  tops 
of  the  houses,  all  of  which  were  flat  and  covered 
with  an  armed  and  enthusiastic  population;  while 
July  6.  strong  barricades  were  drawn  at  intervals  across 
the  streets,  mounted  by  a  plentiful  array  of  heavy 
artillery.  Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  how- 
ever, the  formidable  nature  of  which  were  so  fatally 
experienced  by  Charles  X.  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in 
1830,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  by  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  right,  made  himself  master  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros, 
took  eighty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  and  six  hundred  prisoners. 
General  Whitelocke  himself  had  gained  possession  of 
an  advanced  post  in  the  centre,  and  the  Residencia, 
a  commanding  station  on  the  left,  had  also  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  But  these  advantages 
were  dearly  piurchased^  and  in  other  quarters,  the 
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plunging  fire  to  which  the  troops  bad  been  exposed,   chap. 
without  the  possibility  of  returning  it,  had  proved- 


so  destructive,  that  three  regiments  were  compelled    ^®^^' 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  attacking  force  was 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  2500  men.     On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  Spanish  General,  Linieres,  oflFered  to 
restore  all  the  prisoners  which  had  been  taken,  on 
condition  that  the  British  forces  should  withdraw 
altogether  from  Monte  Video,  and  all  the  settlements 
which  they  held  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.     Such  was 
the  consternation  produced  by  the  disasters  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  such  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  appeared  to 
be  attended,  that,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  the  capture  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  these  July  7, 
terms  were  agreed  to,  and  a  capitulation,  in  virtue '^^' 
of  which  the  whole  British  troops  were  withdrawn >  add.  Rig 
from  the  river  Plata,  was  signed  on  the  folio  wing  g^j]''^*^' 
day.* 

The  public  indignation  knew  no  bounds  when  the 
calamitous  issue  of  this  e^^pedition  was  made  known  Court  nar- 
in  Great  Britain;  and  the  outcry  was  the  ^ore^^ll^'^^^^ 
vehement  from  the  glorious  success  at  Monte  Video  |o<-J^*..w^»o 
having  inspired  the  people  with  an  unreasonably  low 
estimate  of  the  South  American  forces.     So  violent 
was  the  clamour,  that  Government,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease it,  were  compelled  to  bring  General  White- 
locke  to  trial,  and  the  court-martial  which  inves- 
tigated the  charges  brought  against  him,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1809^  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered  and  dis- 
missed from  his  Majesty's   service.      No  opinion, 
however,  can  be  formed  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
case  from  this  decision,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
respectability  of  the  officers  composing  it ;  for  such 
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ciiAP.    was  the  happy  ignorance  which  then  generally  pre- 
vailed in  Great  Britain  on  military  subjects,  that 


1807.  ^Yie  members  of  the  court-martial  required  to  be  told. 
South.  Pen.  what  the  right  bank  of  a  river,  in  military  language, 

"'  '  '  means  •/  and  such  is  frequently  the  vehemence  and 
unreasonableness  of  the  public  mind  in  England  on 
such  occasions,  that  the  strength  of  scarcely  any  in- 
tellect is  equal  to  withstanding  the  torrent  The 
examples  of  Saragossa,  Gerona,  and  Paris  also,  have, 
since  that  time,  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the 
resistance  of  an  iifiurgent  population  in  barricaded 
streets  and  on  the  roofs  of  stone  houses,  is  often  ex- 
tremely formidable,  even  to  powerful  bodies  of  dis- 
ciplined troops.  But  on  a  calm  retrospect  of  the 
transactions,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  an  energetic  and  skilful  general  might, 
in  all  probability,  have  extricated  the  British  army, 
if  not  with  honour,  at  least  without  disgrace,  from 
this  ill-concerted  enterprise.  The  orders  to  traverse 
the  streets  with  muskets  unloaded,  after  a  desperate 
resistance  was  prepared  and  foreseen,  though  ex- 
pressly approved  of  by  the  court-martial,  seems 
hardly  reconcilable  to  any  rule  of  military  policy 
or  commpn  sense ;  and  above  all,  the  omission  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  success  of  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  and  the  powerful  train  of  artillery  which 
he  had  captured,  if  not  to  achieve  success,  at  least  to 
avert  dishonour,  must  justly  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  the  British  general.  Much 
allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  critical 
situation  of  an  inexperienced  officer  plunged,  in  his 
first  essay  in  a  separate  command,  in  difficulties, 
under  which  the  intellects  of  Marmont  and  Lefebvre 
subsequently  reeled ;  but  the  same  excuse  cannot  be 
made  for  the  Government,  which  selected  an  officer 
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unknown  to  fame  for  so  important  a  service,  where   chap. 

XLV 

many  others  had  proved  their  capacity  even  in  the  - 


comparatively  inconsiderable  military  operations  in  ^®^^' 
which  England  had  hitherto  been  engaged.*  But  this 
weight  of  secret  Parliamentary  influence  is  the  inhe- 
rent bane  of  a  free  constitution ;  it  appeared  after- 
wards, on  a  still  greater  scale,  on  occasion  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  and  continued  to  paralyse  all  the 
military  operations  of  England,  till  the  commanding 
genius  of  Wellington  burst  through  the  trammels,  i  Ann.  Reg. 
and  fixed  the  flickering  light  of  its  glory  in  a  star  of  ^^^^'^^^' 
unquenchable  lustre,*  xr.  82,  ea. 

In  other  colonial  transactions,  the  British  arms 
during  this  Administration  were  more  prosperous.  Jan.  i, 
Cura9oa,  early  in  the  year,  was  taken,  with  hardly  J^t^^^,£ 
any  resistance,  by  a  squadron  of  frigates,  under  the  Cura9o«, 
command  of  Captain  Brisbane  ;  the  advantages  of  biuhment  of 
sharing  in  British  commerce,  and  obtaining  the  pro-^*<,fHjy^'j. 
tection  of  the  British  flag,  having  now  disposed  the 
planters,  in  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  other  states, 
to  range  themselves  under  its  banners.    Soon  after, 
a  regular  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  Hayti,  by 
-which  slavesy  was  for  ever  abolished ;  property  and 
persons  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  law ;  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  republic  declared  the  general- 
issimo of  its  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and  a  code  esta- 
blished, breathing  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  philanthropy, 
and  moderation.     The  establishment  of  such  a  re- 
publican government,  coming  so  soon  after  the  heroic 

*  The  appointment  of  General  Wbitelocke  oyer  the  head  of  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty>  the  hero  of  M(mte  Video^  appears  the  strongest 
confirmation  of  these  remarks,  hut  in  reality  it  is  not  so  ;  for  that  town 
was  stormed  on  Feh.  2,  and  General  Whitelocke*s  appointment  is  dated 
March  5,  in  the  same  year ;  so  that  the  one  was  not  known  till  the 
other  took  place.  It  is  the  OYerlooking  the  many  officers  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselyes  in  Egypt,  Maida,  and  India,  which  forms  the 
real  reproach  to  the  British  Goyernment  on  this  occasion. 
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CHAP,   resistance  which  the  negroes  had  opposed  to  the  at- 

^  tempt  at  their  subjugation  by  Napoleon,  would  have 

been  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest,  and  deserving 
of  the  warmest  sympathy  of  every  friend  to  huma- 
nity, were  it  not  that  experience  has  since  abun- 
dantly proved  what  historical  information  might 
even  then  have  too  clearly  led  the  well  informed  to 
anticipate,  that  all  such  attempts  at  the  regeneration 
of  mankind,  by  immediate  changes,  are  not  only  de- 
lusive, but  pernicious ;  that  to  give  to  savages  the 
liberty  and  institutions  of  civilisation,  is  to  consign 
them  to  immediate  suffering  and  ultimate  slavery ; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  transfer  suddenly  into  one 
age  or  nation  the  institutions  of  another,  is  as  hope- 
less a  task  as  to  expect  in  the  nursery  seedling  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  aged  oak,  or  in  the  buoy- 
ancy and  irreflection  of  childhood  the  maturity  and 
perseverance  of  maturer  years. 

This  untoward  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  La 
Plata,  was  not  the  only  one  which  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  arms  of  England  at  this  period — enter- 
prises equally  unfortunate  took  place  both  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  banks  «of  the  Nile. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned '  that  Russia  had 
« Ante,  xiv.  unhappily  selected  the  moment  when  the  Prussian 
war,  if  not  actually  commenced,  was  at  least  obviously 
approaching,  to  invade  the  provinces  of  Wallachia 
State  of     and  Moldavia  by  the  army  of  General  Michelson, 
Turkey!*     ^nd  wc  havc  noticed  the  disastrous  effect  which  that 
distraction  of  force  had  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest 
on  the  Vistula.     This  irruption,  however  ill-timed  or 
imprudent,  when  so  serious  a  war  nearer  home  awai- 
ted the  Russian  forces,  was  not,  however,  unjustifi- 
able; on  the  contrary,  it  was  provoked  by  the  ambition 
of  the  French  Government,  and  the  intrigues  of  their 
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ambassador  at  Constantinople,  which,  by  precipita-    chap. 
ting  the  Divan  into  a  breach  of  the  existing  treaty 


with  the  Court  of  Russia,  gave  to  that  power  too    ^^^^' 
plausible  a  ground  for  resuming  its  long-established 
schemes  of  ambition  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

By  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  which   terminated  the 
bloody  and  disastrous  war  which  the  Turks   had 
long  waged  with  the  might  of  Moscovy  and  the  ge- 
nius of  Suwarrow,  it  had  been  covenanted  that  the 
hospodars,  or  governors  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
should  not  be  dismissed  from  their  high  functions 
for  the  space  of  seven  years ;  and,  by  the  supplemen- 
tary treaty  of  24th  September,  1802,  it  had  been 
expressly  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  removed  •  Martens, 
without  the  consent  of  Russia/  No  sooner,  however,  ^^^igQ^g"' 
had  it  become  evident  to  Napoleon  that  a  war  was  ^o**- 
impending  with  Prussia  and  Russia,  than  he  de- 
spatched a  firm  and  skilful  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople, with  instructions  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  produce  a  rupture  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians,  and  in  this  manner  effect  a  powerful  diver- 
sion to  the  Moscovite  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube.    This  diplomatic  agent  was  General  Sebasti- 
ani,  a  military  officer  of  great  experience,  and  whose 
subtile  and  penetrating  genius,  formerly  nourished  in 
a  cloister,  and  since  matured  by  the  experience  of 
camps,  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  mingled  acute- 
iiess  and  resolution  required  in  the  mission  with 
which  he  was  now  intrusted.     His  secret  instruc- 
tions were,  in  the  first  instance, to  endeavourto  procure 
the  dismissal  of  the  Princes  Ipsilanti  and  Morusi  from*  Bign.  vi. 
the  government  of  these  provinces,  who  were  in  the  oum.  xvii. 
interest  of  Russia,  and  place  in  their  stead  princes  of^^^^^^®- 
the  rival  families  of  Suzzo  and  Callimachi,  who  it  see.  Ann. 
was  known  would  incline  to  the  French  alliance.'       jgl[  J95/' 
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CHAP.       When  Sebastiani  arrived  at  the  Turkish  capital 

XLV 

^in  August,  1806,  he  found  matters  in  a  situation  ex- 

^®^'^*  treraely  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  these  ob- 
DismisMi  ofjects.  Sultan  Selim,  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  the 
w^etof  European  tactics  and  discipline  into  his  armies,  of 
Waiiachia  |.{jg  jjggj  ^f  ^bJeh  the  recent  wars  with  Russia  had 

and  Molda- 
via by  Sui-  given  repeated  and  fatal  experience,  of  which  a  de- 

*&se^bw,  tailed  account  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter,^  had 
chap.  lii.  become  embarrassed  with  very  serious  difficulties^ 
and  found  himself  obstinately  resisted  not  only  by 
the  proud  and  disorderly  bands  of  the  Janizzaries, 
but  that  powerful  party  in  all  the  Ottoman  provinces 
who  were  attached  to  their  national  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  regarded  the  introduction  of  European 
customs,  whether  into  the  army  or  the  state,  as  the 
first  step  in  their  national  ruin.  In  this  extremity  he 
gladly  embraced  the  proffered  counsel  and  assistance 
of  the  French  ambassador,  who  represented  a  power 
which  naturally  connected  itself  with  the  innovating 
party  in  every  other  state,  and  whose  powerful  arma- 
ments, already  stationed  in  Dalmatia,  promised  the 
only  effectual  aid  which  could  be  looked  for  from  the 
European  nations  against  the  Turkish  malecontents, 
whom  it  was  well  known  Russia  was  disposed  to 
support.  The  difficulty  arising  from  the  necessity, 
in  terms  of  the  treaty,  of  consulting  Russia  in  regard 
to  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  hospodars,  was 
strongly  felt ;  but  the  art  of  Sebastiani  prevailed 
over  every  difficulty.  At  a  private  conference  with 
the  Sultan  in  person,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  that 
unsuspecting  sovereign  that  the  clause  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1802  applied  only  to  the  removal  of  the  wai- 
wodes  on  the  ground  of  maladministration  in  their 
respective  provinces,  but  could  not  extend  to  a  case 
where  it  was  called  for  by  the  general  interests  of 
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the  empire  :  that  the  present  was  an  instance  of  the    chap 


XLV. 


latter  description,  from  the  notorious  intrigues  of. 
those  princes  with  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Ot- a„^^I' 
toman  faith  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  these  representa-isoe. 
tions,  a  hatti-scheriff  appeared  on  the  30th  August,  251^2^"' 
dismissing  the  reigning  waiwodes,  and   appointing  ^^|°-^^^ 
Princes  Suzzo  and  Callimachi  in  their  room.'  Hard.  ix. 

This  decisive  step  was  taken  by  the  Sublime  Porte     ' 
not  only  without  the  concurrence  of  Russia,  but  with- violent  re- 
out  the  knowledge  of  any  members  of  the  diplomaticJ^'J;,';""'' 
body  at  Constantinople,  and  as  its  immediate  effect "»<J  Eog. 
in  producing  a  rupture  between  the  Divan  and  the  ^  ' 
Court  of  St  Petersburg  was  distinctly  foreseen,  the 
effect  produced  by  its  promulgation  was  very  great. 
The  Russian  ambassador,  M.  Italinski,  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  in  which  he 
was  powerfully  supported  by  Mr  Arbuthnot,  the  Mi- 
nister of  Great  Britain,  who  openly  threatened  an 
immediate  attack  on  the  Turkish  capital  from  the 
fleets   of  their  respective   sovereigns.      Sebastiani, 
however,  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  advantages 
which  the  course  of  events  gave  him  to  secure  and 
increase  the  French  influence  with  the  Divan.     No 
sooner,  therefore,  did  intelligence  arrive  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  ratify  the  treaty  con- 
cluded by  D'Oubril  at  Paris,  than  he  renewed  his 
efforts,  and  representing  the  cause  of  France  as  now 
identified  with  that  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  loudly  de- 
manded that  the  Bosphorus  should  be  closed  to  Rus- 
sian vessels  of  war  or  transports,  and  announced  that 
any  continuation  or  renewal  of  alliance  with  Eng- 
land or  Russia  would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  >  Note  of 
of  war  against  the  French  Emperor.^   These  remon- Jgog^^^** 
strances  proved  successful ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
a  Russian  brig,  which  presented  itself  at  the  mouth 
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CHAP,  of  theBosphorus,  was  denied  admission.  These  mea- 

XLV. 

-sures  irritated  so  violently  the  Russian  ambassador, 


^®^^-    that  he  embarked  on  board  the  English  frigate  Ca- 
sept.  21.    nopus,  and  threatened  instantly  to  leave  the  harbour, 
if  the  dismissed  waiwodes  were  not  forthwith  rein- 
stated in  their  possessions.     In  these  efforts  he  was 
powerfully  seconded  by  Mr  Wellesley  Pole,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr  Arbuthnot,  who  was  detained  by 
fever  at  Bujuchdere,  presented  himself  before  the 
Divan  in  his  riding-dress,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand, 
and  peremptorily  announced,  that  if  the  demands  of 
Russia  were  not  instantly  acceded  to,  a  British  fleet 
would  enter  the  Dardanelles  and  lay  the  capital  in 
Which  pro- ashes.     Intimidated  by  this  bold  language,  and  the 
^of'die^  haughty  air  of  the  person  who  used  it,  and  secretly 
measure,     awarc  of  the  weakness  of  the  defences  of  the  capital 

Oct.  15.  * 

on  that  side,  the  counsellors  of  Selim  recommended  a 
temporary  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  allied 
powers ;  -the  waiwodes  were  reinstated  in  their  govern- 
ments, and  ample  promises  made  to  the  Russian  am- 
bassador of  satisfaction  for  all  his  demands.    But 
these  conciliatory  measures  were  only  intended  to 
gain  time ;  and  in  a  secret  conference  with  Sebasti- 
'  Ann.  Reg.  aui,  the  Sultau  informed  that  minister  that  he  had 
208%o9.  ^^^y  yi^l^^d  to  the  storm  till  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
Bign.  vi.     brave  it,  and  that  his  policy,  as  well  as  his  inclinations, 

182   184.  *  if  '  w 

Hard.  ix.  were  inseparably  united  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.* 
364, 366.  Matters  were  now,  to  all  appearance,  accommoda- 
ted between  .the  Divan  and  the  Cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
Mean  while  burg  ;  but  the  great  distance  between  the  two  capi- 
iJj^i^sTn^  t^^s  brought  on  a  rupture  when  all  causes  of  irrita- 
vade  the     tiou  had  ccascd,  at  the  point  where  their  interests 

principal!-  ,  -ii.    .  *  .         -.i.  ^     , 

tiet.  came  into  collision.     As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the 

dismissal  of  the  waiwodes  reached  the  Russian  Cabi- 
net, they  despatched  orders  to  General  Michelson,  as 
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soon  as  he  could  get  his  preparations  ready,  to  enter  chap. 
the  Turkish  territory ;  and  when  intelligence  was    ^^^' 
received  of  their  being  reinstated  on  the  I5th  Octo-    ^®^^* 
ber,  which  did  not  arrive  at  the  Russian  capital  till 
the  beginning  of  November,  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 
the  operations  of  the  previous  orders  and  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.     Michelson  accordingly  en- 
tered Moldavia  on  the  23d  November,  and  having  Nor.  23, 
once  drawn  the  sword,  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  ^®^' 
had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  this 
forced  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
to  restore  it  to  its  sheath,  or  possibly  they  were  not 
sorry  of  an  opportunity  of  extending  themselves  to- 
wards the  Danube,  and  advancing  their  permanent 
schemes  of  conquest  towards  Constantinople.     Not- 
withstanding the  restoration  of  the  hospodars,  there- 
fore, their  armies  continued  to  advance,  driving  the 
Turks  before  them,  to  the  no  small  confusion  of  M. 
Italinsky,  who  had  uniformly  declared,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  that,  as  soon  as  that  event  was  known 
at  St  Petersburg,  their  march  would   be  counter- 
manded.    Sebastian!,  mean  while,  made  the  best  use 
of  this  now  unjustifiable  invasion,  as  well  as  of  the 
consternation  produced  by  the  victories  of  Napoleon 
in  Prussia,  to  increase  the  French  influence  at  the 
Divan  ;    and  strongly  represented  that  now  was  the 
time,  when  Russia  was  already  hard  pressed  by  the  And  war  u 
victorious  arms  of  the  French  Emperor  on  the  Vis-****^*^* 
tula,  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale,  and  regain, 
in  a  single  successful  campaign,  the  influence  and 
possessions  which  had  been  wrested  from  them  by 
their  inveterate  enemies  during  more  than  a  century 
of  previous  misfortunes.     Persuaded  by  such  plau- 
sible arguments,  and  irritated  at  the  continued  stay 
of  the  Russian  troops  in  the  principalities  after  the 

VOL.  VI.  L 
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CHAP,    causes  which  had  justified  their  entrance  into  them 
•  had  ceased,  the  hesitations  of  the  Divan  were  at 


^®^^*  length  overcome,  and  war  was  formally  declared 
Dec  30,  against  Russia  in  the  end  of  the  year.  To  protect 
the  Russian  ambassador  from  the  fury  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans, which  was  now  fully  aroused,  the  Sultan 
stationed  a  guard  of  janizzaries  over  his  palace.  Mr 
Arbuthnot  strongly  remonstrated  against  his  being 
sent,  according  to  previous  custom,  to  the  Seven 
Towers.  General  Sebastiani  had  the  generosity  to 
employ  his  powerful  influence  for  the  same  purpose, 
and,  by  their  united  influence,  this  barbarous  practice 
was  discontinued,  and  M.  Italinsky  was  permitted  to 
embark  on  board  the  English  frigate  Canopus,  by 
which  he  was  soon  after  conveyed  into  Italy.  Less 
humane,  however,  towards  his  own  satraps  than  the 
ambassadors  of  his  enemies,  the  Sultan  despatched 
his  messengers  with  the  bowstring  to  Prince  Ipsilanti ; 
but  that  nobleman,  in  whom  energy  of  mind  supplied 
Hard.  IX.  the  waut  of  bodily  strength,  succeeded  in  throwing 


vi.  iM,^  down  the  executioners  after  they  had  got  hold  of  his 

12^^806  P^^s^°>  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  S^^^  fortune  to  escape  into 
208, 211.   Russia.' 

Though  war  was  thus  resolved  on,  the  Porte  was 
Rapid  pro-  far  ffom  being  in  a  condition  at  the  moment  to  op- 
?J^i^*^  pose  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  powerful  army  of 
*''r^^    General  Michelson,  which  had  entered  the  principal- 
ities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia — forty  thousand 
Russian  troops,  amply  provided  with  every  necessary, 
were  irresistible.      Moldavia  was  speedily  overrun, 
the   victorious   bands,   following  up  their  success, 
entered  Wallachia;  a  tumultuary  force  which  the 
;P|U3ha  of  Rudchuck  had  raised  to  an'est  their  pro- 
cess was  defeated ;  and  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  the 
latter  province,  and  a  city  containing  eighty  thousand 
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inhabitants,  fell  into  their  hands.     Before  the  end  of  chap. 

XLV 

the  year,  and  before  war  had  been  formally  declared  • 


on  either  side,  they  were  already  masters  of  all  thejj^^^* 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  Danube ;  and  their  out- 
posts, preparing  to  cross  that  river,  were  already  in 
coromiuucation  with  C£erni  George,  the  chief  of  Ser- 
via,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Qrand  Seignior,  de- 
feated his  forces  in  several  encounters,  and  was  at*  Ann.  Reg 
this  time  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  important  for-^®^'  ^**' 
tress  of  Belgrade/ 

The  rapidity  and  magnitude  of  these  successes, 
however,  was  the  occasion  of  no  small  disquietude  to  The  Rm- 
the  court  of  St  Petersburg;  they  had  now  felt  theJJTaiTS'" 
weight  of  the  French  troops  on  the  Vistula ;  their  *^J|^ 
arms  had  retired  from  doubtful  and  well-debated  EngUnd  on 
fields  at  Golymin  and  Pultusk  ;  and  they  were  fully ^p^wWch 
sensible  of  the  imprudence  of  engaging  at  the  same"  •«^««^***- 
time  in  another  contest,  and  dispersing  the  troops  so 
imperiously  required  for  the  defence  (rf  their  own 
frontier  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     Already  an 
order  had  been  despatched  to  recall  four  divisions  to 
support  the  extreme  left  of  the  army  in  Poland,  whose 
arrival  and  operations  under  Essen,  against  Bema^*An«e,T{. 
dotte  at  Ostrolenka,  have  already  been  noticed.*  But^*  ^*' 
this  was  not  sufficient;  their  diminished  forces  on  the 
Danube  might  be  exposed  to  serious  danger  from  the 
efforts,  and  now  fully  aroused  national  spirit,  of  the 
Turks ;   and  as  the  duration  of  the  contest  with 
France  could  not  be  foreseen^  it  was  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  deprive  the  Emperor  Napoleon  of  that 
powerful  co-operation  which  he  was  likely  to  derive 
from  the  war  so  imprudently  lighted   up  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  empire.     The  naval  forces 
of  England  appeared  to  be  precisely  calculated  to 
effect  this  object ;  and  as  they  were  cruising  at  no 
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CHAP,    great  distance  in  the  JEgean  sea,  it  was  hoped  that  a 
vigorous  demonstration  against  Constantinople  might 


XLV. 


1807.  at  once  terminate  the  contest  in  that  quarter.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  British  Government  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Cabinet  of  St  James*,  however  un- 
willing, under  the  direction  of  Mr  Fox's  successors, 
to  engage  in  any  military  enterprises  in  conjunction 
with  the  continental  powers,  was  not  averse  to  the 
employment  of  its  naval  forces  in  the  support  of  the 
common  cause,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing, after  the  refusal  of  both  subsidies  and  land 
forces  to  Russia,  to  convince  that  power  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  desire,  with  its  appropriate  weapons,  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Orders,  therefore,  were  given 
to  Sir  John  Duckworth,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
was  cruising  off  Ferrol  with  four  ships  of  the  line, 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
where  Admiral  Louis  was  already  stationed  with 
three  line-of-battle  ships  and  four  frigates ;  and  his 
orders  were  to  force  the  passage  of  these  celebrated 
»Bigii.Ti.  Straits,  and  compel  the  Turks,  by. the  threat  of  an 
Jom.  ii!^'  immediate  bombardment,  into  a  relinquishment  of  the 
.372.  Ann.  Frcuch  and  adoption  of  the  Russian  and  English 

Reg.  1807,     ,,.1 

195.         alliance. 

The  Hellespont,  which,  from  the  days  of  Homer 
Description  and  the  war  of  Troy  to  these  times,  has  been  the 
dl^lJ?""  theatre  of  the  most  important  operations  in  which 
the  fate  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  concerned,  is  formed 
by  the  narrow  strait  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea  discharge  themselves  from  the  lesser 
expanse  of  Marmora  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  one  to  three  miles ;  but  its  course, 
which  is  very  winding,  amounts  to  nearly  thirty; 
and  the  many  projecting  headlands  which  advance 
into  the  stream,  afford  the  most  favourable  stations 
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for  the  erection  of  batteriep.     Its  banks  are  less  pre-  chap. 
cipitous  and  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Bosphorus,  ■ 


which  is  the  appellation  bestowed  on  the  still  more  ^^^^* 
bold  and  romantic  channel  which  unites  the  sea  of 
Marmora  to  the  Euxine ;  but  they  possess,  both  from 
historical  association  and  natural  variety,  the  highest 
interest ;  and  few  persons  possessed  even  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  can  thread  their  devious  way 
through  the  winding  channel  and  smiling  steeps, 
which  resemble  the  shores  of  an  inland  lake,  rather 
than  the  boundary  of  two  hemispheres,  without 
recurring  in  imagination  to  the  exploits  of  Ajax  and 
Achilles,  whose  tombs  still  stand  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Strait,  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the 
memorable  contests  of  which  it  was  the  theatre  dur- 
ing the  Byzantine  empire,  the  glowing  picture  by 
Gibbon  of  the  Latin  crusade,  and  the  thrilling  verses 
of  Lord  Byron  on  its  classic  shores. 

The  fortifications  of  these  important  straits,  the 
real  gates  of  Constantinople,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  uidmatam 
into  disrepair.     The  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  in- 3^.^?^'* 
deed  still  stood  in  frowning  majesty  to  assert  thedeciimUon 
dominion  of  the  Crescent  at  the  narrowest  part  ofj^{^j/ 
the  passage,  but  their  ramparts  were   antiquated, 
their  guns  in  part  dismounted,  and  such  as  remained, 
though  of  enormous  calibre,  little  calculated  to  an- 
swer the  rapidity  and  precision  of  an  English  broad- 
side.   The  efforts  of  Sebastiani,  seconded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Turks,  whose  religious  enthusiasm  was  now 
fully  awakened,  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  attract 
the   attention  of  the  Divan   to  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  in  this  quarter.  True  to  the  Mussul- 
man principle  of  foreseeing  nothing  and  judging  only 
of  the  future  by  the  past,  they  bent  their  whole  at- 
tention  to  the  war  on  the  Danube,  and  despatched  all 
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CHAP    their  disposable  forces  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
^^^'  .  Servians  and  Czemi  Greorge,  when  a  redoubtable  ene- 


1807.  jjfjy  threatened  them  with  destruction  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Duly  informed  of  these  circum- 
stances, Mr  Arbuthnot  was  no  sooner  apprised  of 
the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Duckworth  off  Tenedos,  than 

Jan.  26,     he  delivered  the  ultimatum  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 

^^^^'  the  immediate  dismissal  of  M.  Sebastian! ;  the  entrance 
of  Turkey  into  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain* 
and  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the  vessels  of 
Russia.  These  offers  were  peremptorily  declined,  and 
their  refusal  accompanied  by  a  significant  hint  from 
General  Sebastiani,  that  the  Berlin  decree,  recently 
received  at  the  Turkish  capital,  required  the  imme- 
diate arrest  of  all  British  subjects  in  all  the  territories 
of  the  allies  of  France,  and  that  Turkey  was  one  of 
these  allies.  Deeming  his  stay  at  Constantinople 
no  longer  secure,  Mr  Arbuthnot,  under  colour  of 

Juu  29.  going  to  dine  with  Admiral  Louis,  who  in  the  Endy- 
mion  frigate  lay  off  Seraglio  Point,  withdrew  from 
Constantinople,  having  first  recommended  his  family 
to  the  care  of  Greneral  Sebastiani.     That  Greneral 

1  Big^  ^i.  honourably  discharged  the  trust,  but  he  was  too  skil- 

D^i^xvU.  ^^  ^^^  *^  ^"™  *^  *^^  ^^^^  advantage  so  unexpected 
271, 273.  an  occurrence  in  his  favour,  and  war  was  immediately 
1807,  m.  declared  by  the  Divan  against  Great  Britain.^ 

Hitherto  every  thing  had  seconded   beyond  his 
Sir  John    most  sauguiuc  expectations  the  efforts  of  the  French 
p^  the    ambassador,  but  he  was  unable  to  persuade  the  Turk- 
Dardanelles  jgjj  Govcmmeut  to  take  the  requisite  measures  of 
precaution  against  this  new  enemy  who  had  arisen. 
In  vain  he  urged  them  instantly  to  put  in  repair  the 
fortifications  of  the  Dardanelles ;  in  vain  he  predicted 
a  formidable  immediate  attack  from  the  fleet  of  Eng- 
land ;  nothing'  was  done  to  give  additional  security 
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to   the  Strait,  and  the  Divan,  persuaded  that  the   chap. 
only  serious  danger  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Danube,  • 


continued  to  send  all  their  disposable  forces  in  that  ^^^^* 
direction.  Mean  while  the  squadrons  of  Sir  John 
Duckworth  and  Admiral  Louis  having  effected  a 
junction  off  Tenedos,  their  united  forces  amounted  to 
eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  bomb-ves- 
sels ;  but  the  Ajax  of  74  guns  having  unfortunately 
been  destroyed  by  fire  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
squadron  was  reduced  to  seven  line-of-battle  ships. 
With  these,  however,  the  British  Admiral  resolved 
to  force  the  passage.  Having  taken  his  measures 
with  much  skill,  he  advanced  with  his  ships  in  single 
fil6  at  moderate  intervals,  and  with  a  fair  wind,  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  February,  entered  the  Feb.  J9. 
Straits.  So  completely  were  the  Turks  taken  by 
surprise,  that  a  feeble  desultory  fire  alone  was  opened 
upon  their  ships  as  they  passed  the  first  batteries,  to 
which  the  English  did  not  deign  to  reply ;  but  when 
they  reached  the  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
the  Straits  are  little  more  than  a  mile  broad,  a 
tremendous  cannonade  assailed  them  on  both  sides, 
and  enormous  balls,  weighing  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred weight,  began. to  pass  through  their  rigging-— 
but  the  British  sailors  mean  while  were  not  idle ; 
deliberately  aiming  their  guns,  as  the  ships  slowly 
and  majestically  moved  through  the  narrow  channel, 
they  kept  up  an  incessant  discharge  to  the  right  and 
left,  with  such  effect,  that  the  Turkish  cannoneers, 
little  accustomed  to  the  rapid  fire  of  modem  tinaes, 
and  terrified  at  the  crash  of  the  shot  on  the  battle- 
ments around  them,  took  to  flight.  Following  up  his 
triumphant  course,  the  English  Admiral  attacked  and 
burnt  the  vessel  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  Straits;    Sir    Sidney  Smith,   the  second  in 
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^XLV  *    ^^'"'"^'^d*  compelled  four  frigates  to  surrender,  which 

were  immediately  after  committed  to  the  flames ;  a 

fifth,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  shared  the  same 

fate ;  and  a  brig,  which  with  difficulty  escaped  from 

» Ann.  Reg.  the  Conflagration,  had  scarcely  announced  the  alarm- 

Dum'xrij.  i^g  tidings  at  Constantinople,  when  the  British  fleet, 

B^n  ^It  ^^*^  ^^^  ^^^'®  ^^^»  ^^^  ^^^^  proudly  advancing,  and 
1*94, 195.  castanchor  off  the  Isle  of  Princes,  within  three  leagues 
374.  ***      of  Seraglio  Point.* 

No  words  can  adequately  paint  the  terror  which 
The  Diran  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  when  the  increasing 
I^IL  sound  of  the  approaching  cannonade  too  -surely  an- 
sion,  but    jjQunced  that  the  defences  of  the  Straits  had  been 

ftre  roasecl 

to  exertion  forccd ;  and  shortly  after,  the  distant  light  of  the  con- 
sebwtil^*.  flagration  gave  token  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
fleet.  This  was  much  increased  when  a  message  was 
received  from  Admiral  Duckworth,  half  an  hour  after 
his  arrival,  which,  after  recapitulating  all  the  instan- 
ces of  fidelity  to  the  Turkish  alliance  which  England 
had  so  long  afforded,  concluded  by  the  declaration 
that  if,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  demands  of  Great 
Britain  were  not  acceded  to,  he  would  be  reduced  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  commencing  hostilities.  The 
capital  was  totally  defenceless,  not  ten  guns  were 
mounted  on  the  sea  batteries,  and  a  furious  crowd 
was  already  assembled  in  the  streets,  demanding  the 
head  of  the  Reis  Effendi  and  General  Sebastiani,  the 
authors  of  all  the  public  calamities.  The  consterna- 
tion was  universal ;  the  danger,  from  having  been 
never  anticipated,  was  now  felt  with  stunning  force ; 
and  the  Divan  having  been  assembled  in  the  first 
moments  of  alarm,  sent  an  intimation  to  General  Se- 
bastiani that  no  defence  remained  to  the  capital ;  that 
submission  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  that  as 
the  people  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  all  their 
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misfortunes,  his  life  was  no  longer  in  safety,  and  he   chap, 
would  do  well  instantly  to  leave  the  capital.*     But 


his  answer  was  worthy  of  the  great  and  gallant  na-    ^^^' 
tion  which  he  represented.     Receiving  the  messenger 
of  the  Sultan  in  full  dress,  surrounded  by  all  his 
suite,  he  immediately  replied — "  My  personal  danger 
cannot  for  an  instant  occupy  my  attention,  when  the 
maintenance  of  the  French  alliance  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  at  stake.     I  tvill 
not  quit  Constantinople,  and  I  confidently  expect  a 
new  decision  more  worthy  of  Sultan  Selim  and  the 
Turkish  nation.     Tell  your  powerful  monarch,  that 
he  should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  descending  from 
the  high  rank  where  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  ances- 
tors have  placed   him,    by  surrendering  to  a  few 
English  vessels  a  city  containing  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  and  abundantly  provided  with  magazines 
and  ammunition.     Your  ramparts  are  not  yet  armed, 
but  that  may  soon  be  done  ;    you  have  weapons 
enough  ;  use  them  but  with  courage,  and  victory  is 
secure.  The  cannon  of  the  English  fleet  may  set  fire  to 
a  part  of  the  town — granted  ;  but  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  land  army,  it  could  not  take  possession  of 
the  capital,  even  if  you  were  to  open  your  gates. » Dum. 
You  sustain  every  year  the  ravages  of  accidental  ^J^J;  b?|„*^ 
conflagration,  and  the  more  serious  calamities  of  the^»-  i^*?* 
plague,  and  do  you  now  scruple  at  incurring  the  risk  Reg!  iso?, 
of  inferior  losses  in  defence  of  your  capital,  your  ^^'  ^^^', 
country,  your  holy  religion  ?"  ^ 

This  noble  reply  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the 
Divan ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  before  submitting 

*  I  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  well-known 
and  able  British  diplomatist  at  Constantinople,  that  a  tradition  prevails 
in  the  East,  that  Sebastiani  was  at  first  disposed  to  submit,  and  that  it 
was  the  Spanish  ambassador's  remonstrances  which  awakened  him  to 
the  energetic  conduct  which  has  shed  such  a  lustre  around  his  name. 
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CHAP,   they  should  at  least  try  whether,  by  gaining  time  in 
.  parleying,  they  could  not  in  some  degree  complete 


l®^7-  their  preparations.  Sebastiani  accordingly  dictated 
The  Turks  a  notc  iu  auswcr  to  the  communication  from  the 
^n  tTmer  Euglish  Admiral,  in  which  the  Sultan  professed  an 
and  com-    a^xious  dcslrc  to  re-establish  amicable  relations  with 

plete  their 

prepara-     the  British  Government,  and  announced  his  appoint- 
^"'"'        raent  of  Allett-Effendi  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  negotiation.    The  unsuspecting  English  Admiral, 
who,  from  the  illness  of  Mr  Arbuthnot,  was  in- 
trusted  with   the  negotiation,   was   no   match  for 
the  wily  French  General  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy, 
fell  into  the  snare.     The  British  ultimatum  was  sent 
Feb.  21.     ashore  the  following  morning,  which  consisted  in  the 
provisional  cession  of  their  fleet  to  England,  the  dis- 
missal of  Sebastiani,  and  the  re-establishment  of  ami- 
cable relations  with  Russia  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    Half  an  hour  only  was  allowed  to  the  Divan, 
after  the  receipt  and  translation  of  this  note,  to  deli- 
berate and  reply.     Had  this  vigorous  resolution  been 
acted  upon,  it  must  have  led  to  immediate  submission ; 
for  the  batteries  were  not  yet  armed ;  the  fleet,  the 
1  Ann.  Reg.  arscnals,  the  seraglio,  and  great  part  of  the  town  lay 
i99^Dum!  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  English  squadron,  and  dur- 
xvii.  280,    ing  the  terror  produced  by  a  bombardment,  the  greater 
vi.  198,     part  of  the  capital,  which  is  chiefly  built  of  wood, 
^^'         must  have  been  reduced  to  ashes.^ 

Unfortunately,  instead   of  doing  this,  Sir  John 

Vast  energy  Duckworth,  posscsscd  wlth  the  belief  that  the  Sultan 

th?  m!!mu1-  ^^  sincerely  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  and  that 

raantin their  the  desircd  objects  might  be  obtained  without  the 

horrors  of  a  conflagration,  or  an  irreparable  breach 

with  the  Ottoman  empire,  imprudently  gave  time, 

and  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  negotiation. 

Day  after  day  elapsed  in  the  mere  exchange  of  notes 
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and  diplomatic  communications ;  and  mean  while,  the   chap. 
spirit  of  the  Mussulmans,  now  raised  to  the  highest  • 


pitch,  was  indefatigahly  employed  in  organizing  the  ^®^^' 
means  of  defence.  The  direction  of  the  whole  was 
intrusted  to  General  Sehastiani,  for  whom  a  magni- 
ficent tent  was  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio, 
and  who  communicated  to  the  ardent  multitude  the 
organization  and  arrangement  which  long  warlike 
experience  had  given  to  the  officers  of  Napoleon. 
Men  and  women,  grey  hairs  and  infant  hands,  the 
Turks,  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  were  to  be  seen 
promiscuously  labouring  together  at  the  fortifications. 
Forgetting,  in  the  general  transport,  the  time-worn 
lines  of  religious  distinction,  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
patriarchs  set  the  first  example  of  a  cordial  acquies-^ 
ence  in  the  orders  of  Government ;  Selim  himself 
repeatedly  visited  the  works ;  his  commands  were 
obeyed  by  two  hundred  thousand  men,  animated  by 
religious  and  patriotic  ardour  to  the  greatest  degree  ; 
while  the  French  engineers,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Marmont  to  aid  in  the  war  with  the  Russians,  com- 
municated to  the  busy  multitude  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  scientific  direction  and  experienced 
skill.  Under  such  auspices,  the  defences  of  the  har- 
bour were  speedily  armed  and  strengthened ;  the 
naval  arsenal  furnished  inexhaustible  resources ;  in 
three  days  three  himdred  pieces  of  cannon  were 
mounted  on  the  batteries — at  the  end  of  a  week  their 
number  was  increased  to  a  thousand ;  temporary 
parapets  were  every  where  formed  with  gabions  and'  jom.  ii. 
fascines,  where  regular  defences  were  awanting ;  the^^^^^j'j^ 
tower  of  Leander  was  armed  with  heavy  artillery ;  284, 286. 
an  hundred  gun-boats  were  drawn  across  the  mouth  200, 204. 
of  the  Golden  Horn  ;  twelve  line-of-battle  ships  with-f^^^^,"|e^ 
in  stood  apparently  ready  for  action  ;*  fireshlps  were  ^»»' 
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CHAP,  prepared,  and  numerous  furnaces  with  red-hot  shot 

^kept  constantly  heated  to  carry  into  the  British  fleet 

^^^^'    the  conflagration  with  which  they  menaced  the  Turk- 
ish capital.  * 

Although  the  English  officers  perceived,  by  means 
The  English  of  their  telcscopcs,  the  preparations  which  were  going 
IT^pxC' forward,  and  though  the  peril  to  the  fleet  was  hourly 
and  with  increasing  from  the  long  continuance  of  a  south-west 
repMsthe  wiud,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  repass  the 
Dardaqeiic«.g^j.^^g^  yet  nothing  was  done  adequate  to  the 
emergency.  The  fleet,  indeed,  was  brought  nearer 
to  the  Seraglio,  and  every  effort  made  to  bring  the 
enemy,  by  negotiation,  to  an  accommodation ;  but 
the  pride  of  the  Mussulmans,  now  fully  aroused,  would 
not  have  permitted  the  Government  to  come  to  terms, 
even  if  they  had  been  so  inclined  ;  and  the  influence 
of  Sebastiani  was  successfully  exerted  to  protract  the 
conferences  till  the  preparations  were  so  far  completed 
as  to  enable  them  to  bid  defiance  to  the  enemy.  Four 
days  after  the  English  fleet  appeared  off*  Constanti- 
nople, the  coasts  were  so  completely  armed  with 
artillery,  as  to  render  an  attack  eminently  hazardous ; 
in  a  week  it  was  totally  hopeless.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  having  failed,  nothing  remained  but  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  fleet ;  but  this  was  now 
no  easy  matter  ;  for  during  the  week  lost  in  negotia- 
tion, the  batteries  of  the  Dardanelles  had  all  been 
armed,  and  the  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  so 
strengthened  as  to  render  it  an  extremely  hazardous 
matter  to  attempt  the  passage.  To  complete  the 
difficulties  of  the  English  Admiral,  the  wind,  which 
generally  blows  at  Constantinople  from  the  north- 

*  The  number  of  guns  mounted  on  the  batteries  in  six  days  was  917 
pieces  of  cannon  and  200  mortars — an  instance  of  vigour  and  rapidity 
in  preparing  the  means  of  defence  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world — See  H^bd.  xi.  486.    Pieces  Just. 
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east,  continued,  ever  after  his  arrival,  fixed  in  the   chap. 

XLV 

south-west,  so  as  to  render  it  totally  impossible  for- 


him  to  retrace  his  steps.    At  length,  on  the  1st  March,    ^®^^' 
a  breeze  having  sprung  up  from  the  Black  Sea,  all  March  i. 
sails  were  spread,  and  the  fleet  re-entered  the  periU 
ous  Straits.     But  it  was  not  without  diflSculty,  and 
with  considerable  hazard,  that  the  passage  was  effect- 
ed.   A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  from  all  the  batteries ; 
the  headlands  on  either  side  presented  a  continued 
line  of  smoke ;  the  roar  of  artillery  was  incessant ; 
and  enormous  stone  balls,  some  of  them  weighing 
seven  or  eight  himdred  pounds,  threatened  at  one 
stroke  to  sink  the  largest  ships.     One  of  these  massy 
projectiles  carried  away  the  main  mast  of  the  Windsor 
Castle,  which  bore  the  Admiral's  flag  ;  another  pene- 
trated the  poop  of  the  Standard,  and   killed   and 
wounded  sixty  men.     At  length  the  fleet  cleared  theMwoh  2. 
Straits,   and   cast   anchor   off  Tenedos,    in   such  a 
situation  as  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles,  having  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  250  men  in  this  audacious  expedition, 
which,  though  it  proved  unsuccessful  from  the  errors 
attending  its  execution,  was  both  boldly  and  ably 
conceived,  and  produced  a  very  great  impression  in' Ann.  Reg. 
Europe  by  revealing  the  secret  weakness  of  the  Otto-g?^j^'if^^, 
man  empire,  and  demonstrating  how  easily  an  ade-^o^h" 
quate  maritime  force,  by  thus  bursting  through  itsib.  664. ' 
defences,  and  aiming  a  stroke  at  once  at  the  vitals  ofg^^'g^y 
the  state,  could  subdue  all  the  strength  of  Islamism,!^"™-  »^"- 

281    293 

and  at  once  compel  the  submission  of  a  power,  before  Bign.  vi.' 
which,  in  former  times,  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe  ^^*'  ^^^' 
had  trembled." 

After  the  departure  of  the  English  fleet,  all  ami- Blockade  of 
cable  relations  were,  of  course,  suspended  with  theneiiet."Na- 
Turkish  Government ;  the  preparations  of  the  Sultan ^;j,^^^ 
to  strengthen  the  batteries  both  of  the  BosphorusJuiy  1. 
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CHAP,  and  the  Dardanelles  continued  with  undiminished 
^^^'  activity;  and  the  influence  of  General  Sebastiani 
1807.  ^jjjj  4^Q  Divan  became  unbounded.  The  ease,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  British  fleet  had  surmounted 
all  the  defences  of  Constantinople,  and  the  imminent 
risk  which  he  had  run  of  being  deprived,  hy  one 
blow,  of  the  powerful  auxiliary  aid  of  Turkey,  gave 
the  utmost  uneasiness  to  Napoleon ;  and  he  despatch- 
ed, without  delay,  orders  both  to  Marmont  in  lUy- 
ria,  and  Eugene  in  Italy,  to  forward,  instantly,  a 
number  of  able  officers,  among  whom  were  Colonel 
Haco  of  the  engineers,  and  Colonel  Foy  of  the  artil- 
lery, to  co-operate  in  the  strengthening  of  the  defences 
of  Constantinople ;  while  six  hundred  men  were  di- 
rected to  be  forthwith  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  and  authority  given  for  the  transmission  of 
five  thousand,  with  abundant  supplies  in  money  and 
ammunition,  if  required.  These  reinforcements,  how- 
ever, were  not  required ;  for  though  the  English  fleet 
was  shortly  after  joined  by  the  Russian  squadron, 
under  Admiral  Siniavin,  yet  they  had  too  recently 
experienced  the  dangers  of  the  Straits  to  venture 
a  second  time  into  them,  after  their  defences  had 
been  so  materially  strengthened,  as  they  soon  were 
by  the  operations  of  the  French  engineers^  Con- 
tenting themselves,  therefore,  with  taking  posses- 
sion of  Lemnos  and  Tenedos  for  the  service  of 
their  fleet,  they  established  a  close  blockade  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Straits  from  the  Archipelago ;  and  as 
a  similar  precaution  was  adopted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus,  the  supply  of  the  capital  by  water-car- 
riage  on  both  sides  was  interrupted,  and  before  long 
a  very  great  dearth  of  provisions  was  experienced. 
The  Turkish  Government  made  the  utmost  efforts  to 
man  their  squadron,  but  this  was  no  easy  matter,  as 
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the  blockade  by  the  Russians  deprived  them  of  all  chap, 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  who  constituted  almost- 


exclusively  the  nautical  portion  of  their  population.    ^^^' 
At  length,  however,  the  scarcity  became  so  great  that 
serious  commotions  took  place  in  the  capital ;  and  the 
Government  having  at  length  forced  an  adequate 
number  of  hands  on  board  the  fleet,  the  Capitan 
Pacha  ventured  to  leave  the  protection  of  the  forts 
in  the  Dardanelles,  and  give  battle  to  the  Russian 
fleet.    But  the  result  was  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  contest  between  an  inexperienced 
body  of  men,  for  the  most  part  unacquainted  with 
naval  affairs,  and  a  squadron  manned  by  seamen 
who  yield  to  none  in  Europe  in  the  resolution  with 
which  they  stand  to  their  guns.*    Though  the  Turks  joiy  i. 
fought  with  great  gallantry,  they  could  not  with- 
stand the  superior  skill  and  more  rapid  fire  of  their 
antagonists ;  four  of  their  ships  were  early  in  the 
day  drifted   out   of  the   line,   and  their  unskilful 
crews  were  unable  to  bring  them  again  into  fire; 
the  remainder,  after  this  great  loss,  were  surrounded, 
and  in  great  part  destroyed.    Four  ships  of  the  b'ne 
we^e  taken  with  the  vice-admiral,  three  were  burnt, 
and  the  remainder  driven  for  shelter  under  the  can- 
non of  the  DardaneUes.    So  overbearing  did  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Russians  at  sea  now  become,  that  it 
threatened  the  utmost  dangers  to  the  Ottoman  Go-i  Ann.  Reg. 
vemment;  when  the  blockade  of  the  capital  was^^^Vum' 
raised,  and  a  temporary  respite   obtained  by  thexvu.  29.\ 
treaty  of  'Rlsit,  which,  at  will  immediately  appear,  ii.  sie^' 
established  a  short  and  fallacious  truce  between  these  ^^^* 
irreconcilable  enemies*  ^ 

Not  content  with  this  attack  on  the  Turkish  capi- 

•  **  Lay  your  sWp  along:sUe  a  Frenchtnan,"  said  Nelson,  "but  try 
to  Qut-maiMetiTre  a  Russian.'* 
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CHAP,    tal,  the  British  Government,  at  the  same  time,  effected 
a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Egypt.     Deeming  the 


^®^^'    opportunity  favourable  for  regaining  possession  of 
Dwcent  by  that   important   country,  which  was   still  warmly 
on^th/lilLu  coveted  by  Napoleon,  and  the  cession  of  which  into 
of  Egypt.    |.|jg  feeble  hands  of  the  Mussulmans  had  been  long  a 
subject  of  regret,  the  British  Government  resolved 
to  send  an  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  threatened  with  bombardment 
the  Turkish  capital.    The  land  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Mackenzie,  set  sail  from  Messina  on 
Marcii  6.    the  6th  of  March,  and  landed  near  Rosetta  on  the 
18th,     Alexandria  speedily  capitulated  ;    Damietta 
was  also  occupied  without  resistance ;  and  General 
Fraser  detached  with  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  to  effect  the  reduction  of  Rosetta,  which  com- 
mands one  of  the  mouths  of  tjie  Nile,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  deemed  essential  to  the  regular 
supply  of  Alexandria  with  provisions.     This  place, 
April  22.    however,  held  out ;  and  as  immediate  succour  was 
expected  from  the  Mamelukes,  Colonel  Macleod  was 
stationed  with  seven  hundred  men  at  El  Hammed,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  junction  with  the  besieging 
force.     This  detachment  was  speedily  surrounded  by 
an  overwhelming  body  of  Turkish  horse,  and  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  which  repelled  the  attacks  of  their 
numerous  squadrons,  till  the  whole  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  entirely  cut  off ;  the  promised  Mamelukes 
never  made  their  appearance;  and  General  Stewart, se- 
verely weakened  by  so  great  a  loss,  with  difficulty  made 
good  his  retreat,  fighting  all  the  way,  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  arrived  with  a  thousand  fewer  men  than  he 
had  set  out.    The  fortifications  of  that  place,  however, 
enabled  the  British  to  bid  defiance  to  their  desultory 
opponents  }  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  apprehen- 
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sions  of  scarcitj^  which  had  prompted  this  ill-fated  ex-    chap. 
pedition  to  Rosetta  were  entirely  chimerical,  as  provi- 


sions speedily  became  more  abundant  than  ever.    But    ^^^^* 
the  British  Government,in  whom  an  important  change  which  u 
at  this  time  took  place,  became  sensible  of  the  impoli-    **'*^' 
cy  of  longer  retaining  this  acquisition  at  a  crisis  when 
every  nerve  required  to  be  exerted  to  protect  their 
shores  from  the  forces  of  Napoleon.     It  was  with 
lively  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  they  heard  of  the 
conclusion  of  a  convention  in  autumn,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  all  the  British  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  should  be  released,  and  Alexan-  sept.  23. 
dria  surrendered  to  their  arms  ;  in  virtue  of  which 
the  English  troops  set  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  in  the  end  of  September,  and  were  brought  to 
Gibraltar,  where  they  were  stationed,  to  co-operate  in  >  Ann.  Re?, 
the  retreat  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  from  the  Jofi'slgo! 
Tagus,  and  ultimately  took  a  share  in  the  glories  of^-  ^^^> 
the  Peninsular  campaigns.  * 

The  public  dissatisfaction  arising  from  these  re- 
peated defeats  was  so  strong,  that  it  seriously  shook  Great  di*. 
the  stability  of  Ministers,  and  produced  a  very  gene-JJ^***^^ 
ral  impression  even  among  that  portion  of  the  com-«><*«^"*« 
munity  who  had  hitherto  supported  them,  that,  how-  cre^^Bd- 
ever  well  qualified  to  direct  the  state  during  a  period  of  **^ 
profound  peace,  and  when  ample  leisure  was  to  be  had 
for  carrying  intp  effect  their  projected  reforms,  they 
were  not  calculated  for  the  existing  crisis,  in  which 
these  pacific  ameliorations  were  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle consequence,  and  what  was  imperatively  called 
for  was  the  capacity  of  warlike  combination.     But 
room  was  not  afforded  for  this  growing  discontent 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  affect 
the  fortunes  of  the  Administration,  from  another 
event  at  this  time,  which  brought  them  into  collision 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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CHAP,    with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Sovereign,  and  ulti- 
.  mately  led  to  their  retirement  from  office. 


1^^^'        It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  general 
MeasurM^DT  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  brought  for- 
theC«"tho5  ward  in  the  session  of  1805,  and  supported  with  all 
arm'^Md^**^®  Weight  and  eloquence  of  the  Whig  party.     The 
navy         Ministerial  leaders  felt  the  necessity  of  making  some 
byTord     effort,  when  in  power,  to  redeem  the  pledges  which 
Howick.     ^jj^y  jj^^j  gQ  freely  given  when  on  the  Opposition 
benches.     Lord  Grenville,  in  particular,  who  had 
formed  part  of  the  Administration  which  resigned 
in  1801  in  consequence  of  the  declared  repugnance 
of  the  Sovereign  to  those  concessions  to  the  Catholics 
which  Mr  Pitt  then  deemed  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  country,  considered  himself  called  upon  by  every 
consideration,  both  of  public  policy  and  private  honour, 
again  to  press  them  upon  the  Legislature.     In  conse- 
quence  of  these  impressions,  Lord  Howick  (after- 
Marcii  5.    wards  Earl  Grey)  moved,  on  the  5th  of  March,  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  should  enable  persons 
of  every  religious  persuasion  to  serve  in  the  army 
and  navy,  without  any  other  condition  but  that  of 
taking  an  oath  specified  in  the  bill,  which  was  repugn 
nant  to  no  religious  opinions.     By  the  existing  law, 
a  Catholic  in  Great  Britain  could  not  rise  to  the  rank 
even  of  a  subaltern,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
officers  of  every  grade  taking  the  Test  oath ;  while  in 
Ireland,  under  an  act  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
in  1793,  persons  of  that  religious  persuasion  were 
permitted  to  rise  to  any  situation  in  the  army,  ex- 
cepting Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  or  General  on  the  Staff. 
in'S^Turof "^^^  it  prudent,*'  said  Lord  Howick,  "when  we 
it  by  Lord   wcrc  Contending  with  so  powerful  an  enemy,  to  pre- 
"^^  •     vent,  in  this  manner,  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
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tion  of  the  country  from  concurring  in  the  common  chap. 
defence  ?  What  can  be  more  anomalous  than  that  in '- — 


one  united  empire  so  great  a  discrepancy  should  pre-  ^®^^- 
vail^  as  that  on  one  side  of  St  George's  Channel  a 
Catholic  may  rise  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army, 
but  on  the  other  he  cannot  hold  even  an  ensign's 
commission  ?  It  was  declared  in  1798>  when  this  re- 
striction was  removed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  both  Houses,  that  in  two 
months  they  would  grant  a  similar  indulgence  to 
persons  of  the  Romish  persuasion  in  Great  Britain, 
but  this  had  never  yet  been  done,  and  this  monstrous 
inconsistency  continued  to  disgrace  the  laws  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  may  fairly  be  admitted  that 
the  principle  of  this  relaxation  applies  equally  to  dis- 
senters of  every  description,  and  that  it  must  lead  to 
a  general  admission  of  persons  of  every  religious 
persuasion  to  the  army  and  navy;  but  where  is  the 
danger  of  such  liberality  ?  The  proposed  measure 
only  enables  the  Sovereign  to  appoint  such  persons 
to  offices  of  high  importance.  It  does  not  compel 
him  to  do  so  ;  their  appointment  would  still  depend 
on  the  executive  government,  who  would,  of  course, 
avoid  any  dangerous  or  improper  use  of  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  enabled  to  take 
advantage  in  the  common  defence  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  without  any  of  those  restric- » Pari.  Deb. 
tions  which  now,  with  a  large  proportion,  damped  the"*  ^'  '* 
spirit  or  soured  the  affections."^ 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  strongly  contended  by 
Mr  Perceval, — **  The  objections  to  this  measure,  strong  Argumento 

,  against  ik  by 

as  they  are,  are  not  so  insuperable  as  to  the  system  Mr  Perce- 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  which  originates  in  a  laxity  ^■^• 
of  principle  on  matters  of  religion,  which  is  daily  in- 
creasing, and  threatens  in  its  ultimate  results   to 
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CHAP,  involve  all  our  institutions  in  destruction.     If  it  is 
^^^'   -desirable  to  preserve  any  thing  in  our  ancient  and 


1807.  venerable  establishments,  it  is  indispensable  to  make 
a  stand  at  the  outset  against  any  innovations  in  so 
essential  a  particular.  This  measure  is,  in  truth,  a 
partial  repeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  if  passed,  it  must  at  no 
distant  period  lead  to  the  total  repeal  of  that  act,  and 
with  it  the  downfal  of  the  Protestant  ascendency  in 
Ireland.  The  advocates  of  the  Catholics  argue  as 
if  their  measures  were  calculated  to  support  tolera- 
tion, whereas,  in  reality  and'in  their  ultimate  effects, 
they  are  calculated  to  destroy  that  great  national 
blessing,  by  subverting  the  Protestant  establishment, 
by  whom  toleration  has  been  always  both  professed  and 
practised,  and  reinstating  the  Romish,  by  whom  it  has 
been  as  uniformly  repudiated.  From  the  arguments 
that  are  advanced  at  the  present  day,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  imagine  that  therewas  no  such  thing  as  truth 
or  falsehood  in  religion  ;  that  all  creeds  were  equally 
conducive  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of 
mankind  ;  and  that,  provided  only  the  existing  heats 
and  dissensions  on  the  subject  could  be  allayed,  it 
mattered  not  to  what  religious  tenets  either  a  govern- 
ment or  a  people  inclined.  True  toleration  is  indeed 
an  inestimable  blessing,  but  it  consists  in  permitting 
to  every  man  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  not  in 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  a  hostile 
creed  the  means  of  overturning  what  they  will  never 
cease  to  regard  as  a  pestilent  heresy,  and  resuming 
from  its  present  Protestant  possessors  the  lost  patri- 
mony  of  St  Peter  in  these  islands.  In  point  of  law, 
it  is  incorrect  to  say,  that  a  Catholic  who  has  obtain- 
ed a  commission  in  Ireland  is  liable  to  any  penalties ; 
the  Mutiny  Act  authorizes  the  King  to  require  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions  the  services  of  every  man  in 
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his  army,  and  this  is  of  itself  a  practical  repeal  of  the    chap. 

disability  affecting  Catholics  ;  for  no  man  can  be  com '— 

pelled  to  do  what  would  subject  him  to  a  penalty.  ^  ^* 
The  argument  that  all  offices  should  be  thrown  open 
to  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  British  constitution  as  settled  in  1688,  which 
is  root  and  branch  a  Protestant  establishment.  If 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  length,  it  would  throw  Dpen 
all  o65ces,  even  the  crown  itself^  to  Catholic  aspirants. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  or  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  ?  If 
this  is  to  be  the  policy  of  their  country,  there  is  but 
one  thing  to  be  done,  to  do  every  thing  to  transfer 
the  church  lands  in  Ireland  to  the  Catholics,  re-esta- 
blish the  Catholic  faith,  and  call-  over  the  Pretender 
to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  These  are  the  great 
and  dazzling  objects  which  the  Romish  party  have 
in  view ;  it  was  to  exclude  them  that  all  the  restric- 
tions were  imposed  by  our  ancestors  on  the  persons 
professing  that  faith;  it  is  to  gain  them  that  all 
these  minor  concessions  are  demanded  by  their  adhe- 
rents ;  their  advances  are  only  the  more  dangerous 
that  they  are  gradual,  unperceived,  and  veiled  under 
the  colour  of  philanthropy^  The  Catholics  already 
enjoy  every  thing  which  toleration  can  demand  ;  to 
ask  more  is  to  demand  weapons  to  be  used  against 
ourselves.  The  consequences  of  a  storm  are  little  to 
be  apprehended  ;  it  is  the  gi*adual  approaches  which 
are  really  dangerous.  If  Parliament  goes  on  allow- 
ing this  accumulation,  it  will  ultimately  have  that,p^,  j^^^ 
extorted  from  its  weakness  which  its  wisdom  would  «•  »»  n. 
be  desirous  to  withhold," '  ♦ 

*  Subsequent  eyents  have  rendered  these  early  debates  and  predic* 
tions  on  the  effects  of  concession  to  the  Catholics  in  the  highest  degree 
curious  and  interesting.     Without  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion 
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CHAP.       The  second  reading  of  this  interesting  bill  was  ad- 

1— joumed  from  time  to  time  without  the  nation  being 

1^^7-  either  alive  to  its  importance  or  aware  of  the  quarter 
chaogeof  in  which  obstacles  to  its  progress  existed.  But  on 
Ca^^'  the  24th  March,  it  was  suddenly  announced  in  the 
wiiichiedtojjg^gpgpgj.g  tjjg^t  Miuistcrs  had  been  dismissed,  and 
March  24.  two  uights  after,  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Lord  Howick,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
gave  a  full  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  so  unlooked-for  a  change.  The  draft  of  the  bill,  as 
usual  in  all  matters  of  importance,  had  been  submitted 
to  his  Majesty  for  his  consideration,  and  it  contained 
a  recital  of  the  Irish  Act  which  opened  the  army  to 
Catholics  for  every  grade,  with  the  restriction  of  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Forces,  and  General  of  the  Staff ;  and  then  pro- 
vided that  the  services  of  the  Catholics  should  be  re- 
ceived without  any  restriction,  and  the  condition  only 
of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  this  bill  being 
proposed,  the  King  manifested  considerable  objec- 
tions, but  these  were  at  length  so  far  overcome  that 
Ministers  were  authorized  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and 
communications  were  made  to  the  heads  of  the  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland,  that  they  were  to  be  admitted  to 
every  situation  in  the  army  without  exception.  The 
King,  however,  had  laboured  under  some  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  extent  and  tendency  of  the  measure 
which  was  to  be  brought  forward,  and  believed  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  admission, 
created  by  the  act  1793  for  Ireland,  but  only  to  make 
'that  act  the  general  law  of  the  empire ;  for  no  sooner 

on  a  subject  on  which  the  light  of  experience  is  only  now  beg^ning 
to  shine  upon  the  worlds  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  point  out  the 
discussions  on  this  subject  to  the  attentiye  consideration  of  eyery  can- 
did enquirer,  either  into  political  wisdom  or  historic  truth. 
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was  its  import  explained  in  the  debate  which  occurred    chap. 


XLV. 


on  the  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of- 
which  an  abstract  has  already  been  given,  than  he    ^®^^' 
intimated  to  the  Government  that  he  had  invincible 
objections  to  the  proposed  change.     After  some  inef- 
fectual attempts  at  a  compromise.  Ministers  finding 
the  King  resolute,  determined  to  withdraw  the  bill 
altogether,  and  intimated  this  decision  to  his  Majesty, 
accompanied,  however,  with  the  conditions  that  they 
should  not  be  precluded  from  stating  their  opinions 
on  the  general  policy  of  the  measure  in  Parliament, 
and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty,  from  time  to  time, 
to  bring  the  matter  again  under  his  Majesty's  consi- 
deration.    The  answer  of  the  King,  after  expressing 
regret  at  the.  difference  of  opinion  which  had  arisen, 
rejected  these  conditions  as  inconsistent  with  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  acts 
of  Government  are  to  be  held  as  those  of  the  respon- 
sible Ministers,  and  that  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
no  measure  is  to  be  laid  upon  his  Migesty ;  and  not 
less  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  which  is  rested  on  the  exclusion 
of  Catholics  from  the  highest  ofiice  in  the  realm ;  and 
it  therefore  required  a  written  pledge  from  Ministers 
that  they  would  propose  no  farther  concessions  to 
the  Catholics.     This  pledge  Ministers,  on  their  side, 
considered  as  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin« 
ciple  of  a  free  constitution,  which  is  that  the  King  i Lord  Gren- 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  all^"^I^"^ 
public  measures  must  rest  with  his  advisers,  andHawket- 
equally  repugnant  to  that  progressive  change  m  bu-Mr  Perc*. 
man  affairs  which  might  at  no  distant  period  render  ^^^^^^ 
a  repetition  of  the  proposal  a  matter  of  necessity,  f^^-  ^tb. 
They  therefore  declined,  though  in  the  most  respect- 258,  26 1, 
ful  terms,*  to  give  the  proposed  pledge,  and  the  con-^^®' 
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CHAP,   sequence  wa6»  that  the  King,  in  gracious  terms^  sent 

—  them  an  intimation  that  their  services  were  no  longer 

}^^^'    required  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Portland, 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  Mr  Perceval  received  the 

royal  commands  to  form  a  new  Administration. 

Parliament,  after  this  unexpected  event,  was  ad- 

Arfnimenti  joumcd  till  the  8th  April,  and  on  that  day  the  new 

in  ParU*.    ]\f  injgters  took  their  seats.*   The  change  of  Adminis- 

meot  tgaiDtt  *  *^ 

th«  King*!  tration,  of  course,  formed  the  first  and  most  anxious 
****  °  *  subject  of  debate ;  and  the  interest  of  the  country 
was  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  by  the  arguments 
which  were  urged  for  and  against  that  important  and 
unwonted  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  On  the  side 
of  the  former  Ministers,  it  was  urged  by  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  and  Lord  Howick : — "  The  true  question  at 
issue  is,  whether  or  not  it  would  have  ^en  constitu- 


CompMi- 
tion  of  the 
oew  Cabi< 
net. 


*  The  new  Cabinet  stood  thus :— . 


Earl  Camden,  President  of  the 
Council. 

Lord  Eldon,  Chancellor. 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord 
Privy  Seal. 

Duke  of  Portland,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury. 

Lord  Mulg^ave,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Earl  of  Chatham,  Master- Gene- 
ral of  the  Ordnance. 

Earl  Bathurst,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  Home  Se- 
cretary. 

Mr  Canning,  Foreign  Secre* 
tary. 

LordCastlereagh,  War  and  Co- 
lonial Secretary. 

Mr  PerceTal,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 


Not  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr  Robert  Dundas,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control. 

George  Rose,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  James  Pultney,  Secretary  at 
War. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Attorney-Gene- 
ral. 

Sir  Thomas  Plummer,  Solicitor- 
General. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord-Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland. 


— See  Pari.  Deb.  ix.  xii. 
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tionally  justifiable,  or  rather  would  not  have  been  a    chap. 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  for  any  Minister  to 


subscribe  a  written  pledge  that  he  would  never  in    ^^^^• 
future  bring  a  particular  measure  or  set  of  measures 
under  his  Majesty's  consideration.     If  any  statesman 
could  be  found  base  enough  to  give  such  a  pledge, 
he  would  deserve  impeachment,  and  the  House  would 
be  guilty  of  a  derelietion  of  its  duty,  if  it  did  not 
impeach  a  Minister  who  so  far  forgot  his  duty  to  the 
country.     This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  crown  were  more  at  stake  than  even  those  of  the 
people :  for,  if  the  precedent  is  once  to  be  allowed, 
that  a  Minister  is  at  liberty  to  surrender  his  own 
private  judgment  to  the  will  of  the  -reigning  sove- 
reign, it  is  impossible  that  the  legal  fiction  that  the 
King  can  do  no  wrong  can  any  longer  be  maintain- 
ed, and  the  great  constitutional  principle,  that  the 
acts  of  the  King  are  those  of  his  responsible  advi- 
sers, would  be  at  an  end.     Who  could,  in  such  a 
view,  set  bounds  to  the  dangerous  encroachments  of 
unknown  and  irresponsible  advisers  upon  the  deli- 
beration of  Government,  or  say  how  far  the  osten-  ^ 
sible  Ministers  might  be  thwarted,  and  overruled  by 
unknown  and  secret  influence,  which  might  totally 
stop  the  action  of  a   constitutional   Government? 
The  danger  of  the  measure  which  has  been  adopted 
is  only  rendered  the  greater  by  the  announcement 
now  openly  made,  that  in  this,  the  most  important 
step  perhaps  taken  in  his  whole  reign,  his  Majesty 
had  no  advisers.     The  constitution  recognises  no 
such  doctrine ;  the  advisers  of  the  King  throughout 
must  be  held  to  be  those  who  have  succeeded  to  his 
councils.     There  is  no  desire  to  bring  the  sovereign 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  it  is  the  new 
Ministers  who  are  really  the  objects  of  deliberation. 
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CHAP.    The  late  Administration  was  dismissed  because  they 

XLV 

-refused  to  bind  themselves  by  a  specific  pledge  never 


^®^^*    to  renew  the  subject  of  Catholic  concession  ;  a  new 

Ministry  have  succeeded  them ;  they  roust  be  held 

therefore  to  have  given  that  pledge,  and  it  is  for 

»  Pari.  Deb.  the  Housc  to  Say,  whether  such  a  dereliction  of  pub- 

iz   327 

330, 338,   lie  duty  is  not  utterly  at  variance  with  every  prin- 
^^'         ciple  of  constitutional  freedom.**  * 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr  Perceval 
And  in  sup- and  Mr  Canning : — "  The  question,  on  which  the  im- 
SirVJrMv*2p^^^^^t  zeal  of  the  late  Administration  has  brought 
and  Mr      them  luto  collisiou  with  the  religious  scruples  and 

Canning.  "  ■■• 

political  wisdom  of  the  Sovereign,  is  not  one  of  tri- 
vial moment,  in  which  the  monarch  may  be  expected 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers. It  lies,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  foot  of  the 
whole  constitution ;  it  constitutes  one  of  the  founda- 
tions non  tangenda  non  movenda,  on  which  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  our  Protestant  liberties  has  been  reared. 
The  present  question  regards  the  transference  of  the 
sword  to  Catholic  hands ;  the  same  question  on 
'  which  Charles  I.  erected  his  standard  at  Northamp- 
ton— the  intrusting  the  direction  of  the  military 
force  to  a  party  necessarily  and  permanently  inimi- 
cal to  our  Protestant  constitution,  both  in  church 
and  state.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  this  concession 
would  do  any  thing  towards  satisfying  the  Catholics 
— it  would  only  lead  them  to  make  fresh  demands, 
and  empower  them  to  urge  them  with  additional 
weight ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  measure  could 
be  nothing  else,  in  the  end,  but  to  bring  Catholic 
Bishops  into  the  House  of  Lords.  Was  it  surpris- 
ing that  the  King  paused  on  the  threshold  of  such 
a  question,  striking,  as  it  evidently  did,  at  the  root 
of  the  tenure  by  which  his  own  family  held  their 
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right  to  the  throne  ?    In  demanding  a  pledge  that   chap. 
such  a  proposal  should  not  he  renewed,  he  acted  with-    ^^^' 


out  any  adviser,  upon  the  unaided  dictates  of  his  own  ^®^^* 
masculine  understanding,  aided  by  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  his  unsophisticated  heart.  All  the  talent 
of  the  Cabinet  could  not  blind  him  to  the  evident  and 
inevitable,  though  possibly  remote,  consequences  of 
such  a  fatal  precedent  as  was  now  sought  to  be  forced 
upon  him.  It  is  a  palpable  mistake  to  say  he  drew 
back  in  the  later  stages  of  the  negotiation  from  what 
he  had  previously  agreed  to ;  he  first  gave  a  reluc- 
tant consent  to  the  extension  of  the  Irish  Act  of  1793 
to  Great  Britain,  in  the.  firm  belief  that  this  was  all 
that  was  required  of  him  ;  so  the  proposed  measure 
was  explained  to  and  understood  by  him,  and  that  he 
was  not  singular  in  that  belief  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Irish  Secretary  had  his  doubts  upon  it,  and 
that  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  answer 
to  a  question  as  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  said 
there  was  no  particular  reason  for  the  Irish  members 
being  present  on  that  occasion,  as  they  were  already 
acquainted  with  the  measure.  Three  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, viz.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
Lord  EUenborough,  refused  to  concur  in  the  measure, 
when  they  understood  how  far  it  was  to  be  carried ; 
the  Chancellor  was  not  even  summoned  to  the  coun- 
cil at  which  it  was  to  be  discussed,  though  he  was  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience; 
and  even  the  person  who  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
cure the  King's  consent  to  the  measure  did  not  un- 
derstand the  extent  to  which  it  was  to  be  carried. 
Having  thus  been  misled,  whether  designedly  or  in- 
advertently it  mattered  not,  in  so  vital  a  particular 
by  his  Ministers,  was  it  surprising  that  the  King 
should  have  required  from  them  a  pledge  that  they 
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CHAP,    would  not  again  harass  him  on  the  same  subject? 

1—  Undoubtedly  no  Minister  should  give  a  pledge  to 

1807.  fetter  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  on  future  oc- 
casions ;  but  that  was  not  here  required  ;  for  if  cir- 
cumstances in  future  might  render  a  renewal  of  the 
measure  necessary,  they  might  at  once  resign.  The 
King  regarded  this  measure  as  a  violation  of  his  co- 
ronation oath,  as  destructive  to  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  in  its  ultimate  effects  likely  to  endan- 
ger our  whole  Protestant  constitution.  Unquestion- 
ably it  was  to  be  regretted  that  on  any  occasion  the 
private  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  should  be  brought 
forward  apart  from  that  of  his  constitutional  advi- 
sers ;  but  for  this  evil  those  must  answer,  who,  by 
forcing  on  a  rash  and  unnecessary  measure,  compelled 
him  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment  alone ;  and  it  is 
some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
Sovereign  has  been  made  more  unconstitutionally  re- 
sponsible in  his  own  person,  he  must  become  better 
known  to  his  people ;  and  the  soundness  of  judgment, 
promptness  and  vivacity  of  intellect  which  have  en- 
abled him  to  bear  up  alone  against  the  united  weight 
of  the  Cabinet,  have  only  evinced,  in  the  more  striking 
» ParuW.  manner,  how  worthy  he  is  to  fill  the  throne  which 
32U342,  ^^®  family  attained  by  the  principle  he  has  now  so 
346!      '   manfully  defended."  * 

Upon  a  division,  there  appeared  258  for  the  new 
» Ibid.  ix.    Ministers,  and  226  for  the  old,  leaving  a  majority  of 
thirty-two  for  the  existing  Government.  ^ 

This  majority,  though  sufficient  to  enable  Mini- 
Dissoiution  sters  to  couduct  the  public  business  during  the  re- 
menrand  ^ai^der  of  that  scssiou,  was  not  adequate  to  carry 
great  majo-  qu  the  govcrnmeut  during  the  arduous  crisis  which 
new  Mini-*  awaitcd  them  in  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
steri.        They  resolved,  therefore,  to  strengthen  themselves 
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by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and  the  event  deci-  chap. 
sively  proved  that  the  King  had  not  miscalculated  - 
the  loyalty  and  religious  feeling  of  the  English  people 
on  this  trying  emergency.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  27th  April,  and  soon  after  dissolved  by  royal 
proclamation.  The  utmost  efforts  were  made  by 
both  parties  on  this  occasion  to  augment  their  re- 
spective forces ;  to  the  usual  heats  and  excitement 
of  a  general  election  being  superadded  the  extraordi- 
nary passions  arising  from  the  recent  dismissal  of  an 
Administration  from  office,  and  consequent  elevation 
of  another  in  their  stead.  All  the  usual  means  of 
exciting  popular  enthusiasm  were  resorted  to  with- 
out scruple  on  both  sides ;  the  venality  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Tories,  so  strikingly  evinced  in  their 
recent  elevation  of  Lord  Melville,  after  the  stain  con- 
sequent on  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
were  the  subject  of  loud  declamation  from  the  Whigs : 
the  scandalous  attempt  to  force  the  King's  conscience, 
and  induce  a  Popish  tyranny  on  the  land,  yet  wet 
with  the  blood  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  was  as 
vehemently  re-echoed  from  the  other :  "  No  Pecula- 
tion," "  No  Popery,"  were  the  war-cries  of  the  re- 
spective parties ;  and  amidst  banners,  shouts,  and 
universal  excitement,  the  people  were  called  on  to 
exercise  the  most  important  rights  of  free  citizens. 
To  the  honour  of  the  empire,  however,  this  great 
contest  was  conducted  without  bloodshed  or  disorder 
in  any  quarter ;  and  the  result  decisively  proved 
that,  in  taking  his  stand  upon  the  inviolate  mainte- 
nance of  the  Protestant  constitution,  the  King  had  a 
great  majority  of  all  classes  throughout  the  empire  on 
his  side.  Almost  all  the  counties  and  chief  cities  of 
Great  Britain  returned  members  in  the  interest  of  the 
new  Ministry  2  defeat  after  defeat  in  every  quarter  told 
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CHAP,   the  Whigs  how  far  they  had  miscalculated  the  spirit 
of  the  age  :   and  on  the  first  division  in  the  ensuing 
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juifaJ'    Parliament  they  were  defeated  by  a  great  majority 
>  Ana.  Reg.  in  both  Houscs ;  that  in  the  Peers  being  97»  in  the 

1807,  238,c^j^j^^jj3  jj^  iggg  ^jj^jj  195  I  ♦ 

On  reviewing  the  external  measures  of  the  Whig 
Character  of  Administration,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  their  re- 
Mhiistryf  moval  from  ofl&ce  at  that  period  was  a  fortunate 
of theb*^fou.  ®vent  for  the  British  empire  in  its  ultimate  results^ 
and  proved  eminently  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  Notwithstanding  aU 
their  talent — and  they  had  a  splendid  array  of  it  in 
their  ranks — notwithstanding  all  their  philanthropy, 
and  their  domestic  measures  were  generally  dictated 
by  its  spirit — they  could  not  at  that  period  have  long 
maintained  the  confidence  of  the  English  people; 
and  their  unfortunate  shipwreck  on  the  Catholic 
Question  only  Accelerated  a  catastrophe  already  pre- 
pared by  many  concurrent  causes.  External  disas- 
ter, the  reproaches  of  our  allies,  the  unbroken  pro- 
gress of  our  enemies,  must  erelong  have  occasioned 
their  fall.  The  time  was  not  suited,  the  national 
temper  not  then  adapted  for  those  domestic  reforms 
on  which  the  wishes  of  their  partisans  had  long  been 
set,  and  which  in  pacific  times  were  calculated  to 
have  excited  so  powerful  a  popular  feeling  in  their 
favour.  The  active  and  ruling  portion  of  the  na- 
tion had  grown  up  to  manhood  during  the  war  with 
France ;  the  perils,  the  glories,  the  necessities  of  that 
struggle  were  universally  felt;  the  military  spirit 

*  Tf  he  numbers  were 

In  the  Peers  for  the  Whigs,       67        In    the    Commons    for  the 

For  the  Tories,      164            Whigs,        ....  155 

For  the  Tories,  350 
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had  spread  with  the  general  arming  of  the  people  to  chap. 
a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  British  islands.    Vigour  - 


in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  was  then  indispen-  ^®^^* 
sahly  necessary  for  general  support;  capacity  for 
warlike  combination  the  one  thing  needful  for  last- 
ing popularity.  In  these  particulars  the  Whig  Mi- 
nistry,  notwithstanding  all  their  talents,  were  emi- 
nently deficient ;  and  the  part  they  had  taken 
throughout  the  contest  disqualified  them  from  con- 
ducting it  to  a  successful  issue.  They  had  so  uni- 
formly opposed  the  war  with  France,  that  they  were 
by  no  means  equally  impressed  with  the  nation  either 
with  its  dangers  or  its  inevitable  character:  they 
had  80  strenuously  on  every  occasion  deprecated  the 
system  of  coalitions,  that  they  could  hardly,  in  con- 
sistency with  their  former  principles,  take  a  suitable 
part  in  that  great  confederacy  by  which  alone  its  over- 
grown strength  could  be  reduced.  Their  system  of 
warfare,  accordingly,  was  in  every  respect  adverse 
to  that  which  the  nation  then  desired  :  founded  upon 
a  secession  from  all  alliances,  when  the  people  pas- 
sionately desired  to  share  in  the  dangers  and  glories 
of  a  continental  struggle ;  calculated  upon  a  defen- 
sive system  for  a  long  course  of  years,  when  the  now 
aroused  spirit  of  the  empire  deemed  it  practicable,  by 
a  vigorous  and  concentric  effort,  to  bring  the  contest 
at  once  to  a  successful  termination. 

The  foreign  disasters  which  attended  their  mili- 
tary and  naval  enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  world  Reflecdonf 
profoundly  affected  the  British  people,  more  inipa-^.  ^J'J^^^^*^ 
tient  than  any  in  Europe  of  defeat  in  warlike  ad ven- •"«?•• 
ture.     The  capitulation  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  flight 
from  the  Dardanelles,  the  defeat  in  Egypt,  succeeding 
one  another  in  rapid  succession,  were  felt  the  more 
keenly  that  they  occurred  on  the  theatres  of  our 
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CHAP,    greatest  triumphs  by  land  and  sea,  or  blasted  hopes 

^the  most  extravagant  of  commercial  advantage.  And 

1807.  ygj.  j^  jg  jjQ^  abundantly  evident  that  defeat  on  the 
shores  of  the  La  Plata  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
was  more  to  be  desired  than  victory ;  and  that  no 
calamity  could  have  been  so  great  as  the  successful 
issue  of  these  expeditions.  They  were  framed  in  the 
most  inconsiderate  manner^  and  aimed  at  objects 
which,  if  gained,  would  have  paralysed  (he  strength 
of  the  empire.  At  the  moment  when  the  armies  of 
Napoleon  were  crossing  the  Thuringian  forests,  ten 
thousand  English  soldiers  embarked  for  South  Ame- 
rica :  when  the  scales  of  war  hung  even  on  the  fields 
of  Poland,  five  thousand  men  were  sent  to  certain 
destruction  amidst  the  cavalry  of  Egypt.  Their  uni- 
ted force,  if  thrown  into  the  scale  at  Eylau,  would 
have  driven  the  French  Emperor  to  a  disastrous  re- 
treat across  the  Rhine,  and  induced,  seven  years  be- 
fore they  occurred,  the  glories  of  Leipsic  and  Water- 
loo. What  could  be  more  impolitic  than,  after  Rus- 
sia had  given  such  decisive  proof  of  its  extraordinary 
resolution  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Europe,  in 
February,  1807>  to  send  out  a  miserable  little  expe- 
dition to  Alexandria  in  March  following,  too  large  for 
piracy,  too  small  for  conquest,  and  the  success  of  which 
could  have  no  other  effect  but  that  of  riveting  the  hos- 
tility of  Turkey  to  Russia  and  its  allies,  and  thereby 
securing  to  Napoleon  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
Violent  im-  powcrful  divcrsiou  on  the  side  of  the  Danube  ?  What 
i^g  fromTt  "^ore  impolitic  than,  when  the  finances  of  that  great 
ia  RuMia.  power  wcrc  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  contest,  to  refuse  to  the  Emperor  not  only  a  sub- 
sidy, but  even  the  British  guarantee  to  a  loan  which  he 
was  desirous  of  contracting  in  the  British  dominions, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  cession  of  customhouse 
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duties  ia  Rnssia  in  security  ;  dealing  thus  with  the  chap. 
greatest  potentate  in  Europe^  at  the  very  moment 


when  he  was  perilling  his  very  crown  in  our  cause,  ^®^* 
as  well  as  his  own,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Jewish 
pawnbroker  does  with  a  suspicious  applicant  for  re- 
lief? The  battle  of  Eylau  should  have  been  the  sig- 
nal for  the  contracting  the  closest  alliance  with  the 
Russian  Government ;  the  instant  advance  of  loans 
to  any  amount;  the  marching  of  sixty  thousand 
English  soldiers  to  the  nearest  points  of  embarka- 
tion. This  was  the  crisis  of  the  war :  the  impru- 
dent confidence  of  Napoleon  had  drawn  him  into  a 
situation  full  of  peril ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
had  been  overmatched  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  hostile 
nations,  besetting  three  hundred  leagues  of  commu- 
nication in  his  rear,  were  ready  to  intercept  his  re- 
treat. No  effort  on  the  part  of  England  could  have 
been  too  great  in  order  to  turn  to  the  best  account  so 
extraordinary  a  combination  of  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  no  demonstration  of  confidence  too  unre- 
served to  an  ally  capable  of  such  sacrifices.  Can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  such  a  vigorous  demonstration 
would  at  once  have  terminated  the  hesitations  of 
Austria,  revived  the  spirit  of  Prussia,  and  by  throw- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  men  on  each  flank  of  his  line 
of  communication,  driven  the  French  Emperor  to  a 
ruinous  retreat  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  when,  instead 
of  such  co-operation,  Alexander,  after  the  sacrifices 
he  had  made,  met  with  nothing  but  refusals  in  bis 
applications  for  assistance,  and  saw  the  land  force 
of  England  wasted  on  useless  distant  expeditions, 
when  every  bayonet  and  sabre  was  of  value  on  the 
banks  of  the  AUe,  he  should  have  conceived  a  distrust 
of  the  English  alliance,  and  formed  the  resolution  of 
extricating  himself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  ha< 
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CHAP,   zardous  conflict  in  which  he  was  now  exclusively 
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1807. 


•  engaged?* 


*  "  In  the  Foreign  office,"  said  Mr  Canning,  when  Minister ofForetgn 
Repeated  Affiiirs  in  1807,  "  are  to  be  found  not  one  but  twenty  letters  from  the 
ind  ineffec-  Marquis  of  Douglas,  Ambassador  to  the  Whigs  at  St  Petersburg,  inti- 
toal  *PPj|p*|-  mating,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  unless  effectual  aid  was  sent  to  the 
Alexander^  EUnperor  of  Russia  he  would  abandon  the  contest."  Ample  proofe  of 
had  made  this  exists  in  the  correspondence  rdating  to  that  subject  which  was  laid 
for  aid  from  before  Parliament.  On  28th  November,  1806,  the  Marquis  wrote  to 
England  Lq^j  Howick,  afterwards  Eail  Grey,  from  St  Petersburg,—"  General 
Poliah  wtf  Bu<l^^  lately  told  me  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  expressly  directed 
him  to  urge  the  expediency  of  partial  expeditions  on  the  coast  of 
Trance  and  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  and  impeding  the  march  of  the  French  reserves.  The  ex- 
traordinary expenses  arising  from  the  disasters  of  Prussia  have  rendered 
a  loan  of  six  millions  sterling  indispensable,  which  his  imperial  Majesty 
is  exceedingly  desirous  should  be  negotiated  in  England."  On  18th 
December,  1806,  he  again  wrote, — "  At  court  this  morning  his  Imperial 
Majesty  again  urged,  in  the  str<mge$t  terms,  the  expedience  of  a  diversion 
on  the  enemy  in  the  north  of  Europe  by  a  powerful  expedition  to  the 
coasts  of  France  or  Holland.**  On  2d  January,  1807, — **  I  have  again 
heard  the  strongest  complaints  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces  are 
directed  against  Russia,  at  a  moment  when  Great  Britain  does  not  show 
any  disposition  to  diminish  the  danger  by  a  diversion  against  France  and 
Holland."  On  January  14th, — "  I  must  not  conceal  from  your  Lordships 
that  the  silence  of  his  Majesty's  Government  respecting  a  military  diver- 
sion on  the  coast  of  France  has  not  produced  a  favourable  impression 
either  on  the  ministry  or  people  of  this  country."  On  January,  26th,— 
**  Baron  Budberg  has  again  complained  of  the  situation  in  which  Russia 
has  now  been  placed,  having  been  left  alone  against  France,  without 
either  support  on  one  side  or  diversion  on  the  other.'*  On  February  4th, 
— "  During  tliis  interview,  General  Budberg  seized  every  opportunity  of 
complaining  that  the  Russians  were  left  without  any  military  assistance 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain."  On  February  15th, — **  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently express  the  extreme  anxiety  fdt  here  that  some  expedition  should 
be  undertaken  by  Great  Britain  to  divert  the  general  concentration  of 
the  enemy's  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula."  Notwithstanding  these 
and  numberless  similar  remonstrances,  and  urgent  calls  for  aid,  the  Bri- 
tish Government  did  nothing ;  they  declined  to  guarantee  the  loan  of 
six  millions  which  was  indispensable  to  the  equipment  of  the  Russian 
militia  and  reserves ;  they  sent  neither  succours  in  men,  money,  nor 
arms,  grounding  their  refusal  on  the  necessity  of  husbanding  their  re- 
sources for  a  protracted  contest,  or  a  struggle  on  their  own  shores.  On 
Jan.  13,  Lord  Howick  wrote, — "  In  looking  forward  to  a  protracted  con- 
test, for  which  the  successes  and  inveterate  hostility  of  the  enemy  must 
oblige  this  country  to  provide,  his  Majesty  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  pre' 
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To  these  general  censures  on  the  foreign  policy  of  chap. 

England  at  this  juncture,  an  exception  must  be  made 1— 

in  the  case  ofthe  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles.  Itwas    ^^'''• 
ably  conceived,  and  vigorously  entered  upon.     TheTheOtnit-* 
stroke  there  aimed  by  England  was  truly  at  the  heart  ditionl!^ 
of  her  adversary ;  the  fire  of  Duckworth^s  broadsides  ^p*^ J** 
was  concentric  with  that  of  the  batteries  of  Eylau ;  inexpedMnce 
if  successful,  they  would  have  added  forty  thousand  fj^^ 
men  to  the  Russian  standards.     This  object  was  soI^*'^^ 
important  that  it  completely  vindicates  the  expedi- 
tion ;  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  force 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Admiral  wa»  not 
such  as  to  have  rendered  victory  a  matter  of  certainty. 

terve  (u  much  as  patsibie  the  resources  to  be  derived  from  the  affections 
of  his  people."  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  history  an  example  of  a  more 
illgudged  and  discreditable  parsimony ;  *'  husbanding,"  as  Mr  Canning 
afterwards  said,  **your  muscles  till  you  lose  the  use  of  them.** 

The  infatuation  of  this  conduct  appears  in  still  more  striking  colours, 
when  the  vast  amount  of  the  disposable  force  then  lying  dormant  in  the 
British  Islands  is  taken  into  account.  Notwithstanding  the  useless  or 
pernicious  expeditions  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Alexandria,  England  had 
still  a  disposable  regular  force  of  eighiif  thousand  men  in  the  Brttish 
Islands.     Her  military  force,  Jan.  1807i  was  as  follows  :— 

Refolan.  Ifilltia.                                  VoIantMn. 

Cavaliy  at  home,    20,041  In  Great  Britain,  53,810     Infantry,  254,544 

Infantry   ditto,       61,447  In  Ireland,            24,180     Cavalry,     25,342 

Artillery,     9,420 

Total    ditto,       81,488  77,090  

Infantry  abroad,  93, 1 1 4  289,306 
Cavalry    ditto,         6,274 


Total,  180,876 

Total  in  arms  in  British  Isles — of  whom  81,488 
were  regulars,  .  .        448,784. 

But  of  this  immense  force,  lying  within  a  day*s  saU  of  France  and  Hoi- 
land,  and  including  eighty  thousand  regulars,  certainly  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  might  without  difficulty  have  been  sent  to  the  Continent.  In 
fact,  in  1809,  England  had  above  seventy  thousand  regular  soldiers  at 
one  time  in  Spain  and  Holland.  Little  more  than  half  this  force  con. 
quered  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  Thrown  into  the  scale  in  March  or 
April,  1807,  it  would  at  once  have  decided  the  contest— «S5re  Pari. 
Paper,  July  18,  1807.     Pari.  Deb.  ix.  111.   Appendix. 
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CHAP.    Aj9  it  was,  however,  it  w«8  adequate  to  the  object ; 
and  this  bold  and  well  conceived  enterprise  would 
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ThsMde- 
fitats  were 
ultimately 


l^"^*  certainly  have  been  crowned  with  deserved  success, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  talents  and  energy  of  Ge* 
neral  Sebastiani,  and  the  unfortunate  illness  of  Mr 
Arbuthnot,  which  threw  the  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tion into  the  hands  of  the  British  Admiral,  who^ 
however  gallant  in  action,  was  no  match  for  his  ad- 
versary in  that  spedes  of  contest  and  wasted  in  fruit- 
leas  efforts  for  an  accommodatioD  those  precious  mo- 
n»ents  whidbi  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  most 
vigorous  warlike  demonstrations. 

After  all,  the  unmccessful  issue  of  these  expedi- 
tions, and  the  severe  mortification  which  their  failure 
occasioned  to  the  British  people,  had  a  favourable 
beneficial  ^ffcct  ou  the  futuro  stagcs  of  the  contest.  It  is  by 
experience  only  that  truth  is  brought  home  to  the 
masses  of  mankind.  Mr  Pitt's  external  policy  had 
been  distracted  by  the  number  and  eccentric  charac- 
ter of  his  maritime  expeditions ;  but  they  were  im- 
portant in  some  degree,  as  wresting  their  colonial 
possessions  from  the  enemy,  and  overshadowed  by  the 
grandeur  and  extent  of  his  continental  confederacies. 
Now,  however,  the  same  system  was  pursued  when 
hardly  any  colonies  remained  to  be  conquered,  and 
continental  combination  was  abandoned  at  the  very 
time  when  sound  policy  counselled  the  vigorous  and 
simultaneous  direction  of  all  the  national  and  Euro- 
pean resources  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  power. 
The  absurdity  and  impolicy  of  this  system,  glaring 
as  they  were,  might  have  long  failed  in  bringing  it 
into  general  discredit ;  but  this  was  at  once  effected 
by  the  disasters  and  disgrace  with  which  its  last 
exertions  were  attended.  The  opinion,in  consequence, 
became  universal,  that  it  was  impolitic  as  well  as 
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unworthy  of  its  resources  for  so  great  a  nation  to  chap. 
waste  its  strength  in  subordinate  and  detached  ope — ^^^' 
rations :  England,  it  was  felt,  must  be  brought  to    ^^^'^- 
wrestle  hand  to  hand  with  France  before  the  struggle 
could  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  :  the  conque- 
rors of  Alexandria  and  Maida  had  no  reason  to  fear 
a  more  extended  conflict  with  land  forces ;  greater 
and  more  glorious  fields  of  fame  were  passionately 
desired,  and  that  general  longing  after  military  glory 
was  felt  which  prepared  the  nation  to  support  the 
burdens  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  share  in  the 
glories  of  Wellington's  campaigns. 
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CliAPTER  XLVI. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  PRIEDLAND  AND  TILSIT. 
ARGUMENT. 


Negotiation!  and  Treatiea  between  the  Allies  fin-  tbe  Tigorona  proaecntion  of  the 
war— •Treatiea  between  Pnuaia  and  Rnaaia  at  Bartenatein,  to  which  England  ac- 
oedet^Bat  too  late  to  prerent  the  irritations  of  Russia — Unwise  refusal  of  military 
succour  by  England — Violent  irritation  which  it  occasioned  in  the  breast  of  Alex- 
ander— Negotiations  of  Napoleon  during  the  same  period — Auxiliary  fiiroe  obtained 
under  Romana  from  Spain — Operations  in  Pomerania,  and  yiews  of  Napoleon  re- 
garding Sweden — Armistioe  between  the  Swedes  and  French^Sweden  again 
reverts  to  ihe  alliance — Formation  of  an  army  of  resenre  on  the  Elbe — Negotiation 
with  Turkey  and  Persia  by  Nq>oleon^-Jealousy  excited  in  the  Divan  by  the  sum* 
moning  of  Paiga— Measures  taken  to  organise  the  military  strength  of  Poland<^ 
Winter  quarters  of  the  French  army — Cantonments  of  the  Russians'— Combat  of 
Outtstadt— .(hvat  views  of  Napoleon  at  this  period  fi>r  the  interior  of  his  empire 
^He  fixes  on  a  design  for  the  Madeleine  at  Paris — Fmances  of  France  during  this 
period — Receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  year — Statutes  of  the  Grand  Sanhedrim 
of  the  Jews  at  Paris — Progress  of  the  sieges  in  Silesia  during  the  interval  of  hos- 
tilities— Fall  of  Schweidnitz—and  of  Neiss — and  Glats— Siege  of  Dantsic — De- 
scription of  that  fortress — First  operation  of  the  besieging  force — Capture  of  the 
Isle  of  NehruDg — Progress  of  the  siege — Unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Allies  to  raise 
it — Growing  difficulties  of  the  besieged,  and  ftll  of  the  plaoe-^Reinfiircemento  which 
arrived  to  the  Russian  main  army— Its  strength  and  position — Strength  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  French  army— Defenaive  measures  previously  adopted  by  the  Russians — 
design  on  Ney's  corps — and  plan  of  operations— Feigned  assault  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Passarge,  and  real  attack  on  Marshal  Ney — Napoleon  concentrates  his  army, 
and  the  Russians  ftll  back— and  pursued  by  the  French,  retire  to  Heilsberg — Dif- 
ferent plans  of  operations  which  present  themselves  to  Napoleon — His  advance  upon 
Heilsberg — Description  of  the  position  and  entrenched  camp  of  the  Russians — 
Battle  of  Heilsberg,  which  is  unsuccessful  to  the  French— Fresh  attack  by  Lannes, 
which  is  also  repulsed— Violent  explosion  between  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Napoleon  in 
consequence^Frightful  appearance  of  the  slain  after  the  battle— Napoleon  turns 
the  Russian  flank  and  compels  them  to  evacuate  Heilsberg — Bfovements  of  the  two 
armies  before  the  battle  of  Friedland — Description  of  the  field  of  battle— Benning- 
sen  resolves  to  attack  Lannes*  corps— Its  situation— He  crosses  the  AUe  and  at- 
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Uckt  the  French  Blanhal — No  decisive  tucoeee  is  gained  on  either  tide,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  other  French  corps — ^Preparatory  disposition  of  forces  by  Napoleon 
— Battle  of  Friedland— Splendid  attack  by  Ney's  corps — Gallant  charge  of  the 
Russian  Quard  nearly  regains  the  day — Progress  of  the  action  on  the  Russian 
centre  and  right — Measures  of  Bennmgsen  to  secure  a  retreat — Immense  results  of 
the  battle —The  Russians  retire  without  molestation  to  Allenberg  and  Wehlaw — 
Capture  of  Konigsberg — Movements  of  Napoleon,  and  retreat  of  the  Russians  to 
the  Niemen — The  Emperor  Alezinder  proposes  an  armistice — Reasons  which  made 
Napoleon  rejoice  at  that  step — Considerations  which  rendered  the  Russians  also 
desirous  of  an  accommodation  >->  Conclusion  of  an  armistice — Napoleon's  proclamation 
thereon  to  his  troops — Interview  on  the  raft  at  Tilsit  between  die  two  Emperors- 
Commencement  of  the  negotiations  at  that  town — Napoleon's  interviews  with  the 
Queen  of  Prussia — Napoleon's  character  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia-^Convivialities 
between  the  Russian  and  Fk'ench  officers — Napoleon's  admiration  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Guard — Treaty  of  Tilsit— Its  leading  previsions— Creation  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  kingdom  of  Westphalia — Treaty  with  Prussia — Immense 
losses  of  that  Power  by  this  treaty — Secret  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Turkey — 
and  regarding  England  and  all  neutral  fleets^and  the  detiironement  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Spanish  Peainsula — Decisive  evidence  of  these  projects  of  spoliation  which 
exists  both  from  the  testimony  of  the  French  and  Russian  Emperors — Measures  of 
Napoleon  to  follow  op  his  anticipated  Turkish  acquisitions — Convention  regarding 
the  payment  of  the  French  contribution  in  Prussia — Noble  prodamation  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  his  lost  subjects — Enormous  losses  sustained  by  the  French 
during  these  campaigns — Memorable  retribution  for  the  partition  of  Polaodi  which 
was  now  brought  on  the  partitioning  Powers — Terrible  punishment  that  was  ap- 
proaching to  France — Evil  consequences  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  the  end  to  Napoleon 
— His  disgraceful  perfidy  towards  the  Turks — ^No  defence  can  be  made  for  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Revolution  st  Constantinople— Mutual  pn^cts  of  the  two  Em- 
perors for  the  spoliation  of  the  other  European  Powers— Napoleon's  leading  oljeot 
in  the  treaty  was  the  humbling  of  Great  Britain — But  England  could  not  com- 
plain of  its  conditions — It  was  ultimately  fortunate  for  Europe  that  the  war  was 
prolonged. 

The  change  of  Ministry  in  England  was  attended  chap. 
with  an  immediate  alteration  in  the  policy  pursued    ^^^'* 
by  that  power  with  respect  to  continental  affairs.    ^^^'^^ 
The  men  who  now  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  itsNegotia. 
foreign  relations  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of  ^Jlti^be- 
Mr  Pitt,  and  had  early  imbibed  the  ardent  feelings*^ *^ 
of  hostility  with  which  he  was  animated  towards  the  the  vigorous 
French  Revolution,  and  the  insatiable  spirit  of  foreign  Krw" 
aggrandizement  to  which  the  passions  springing  from 
its  convulsions  had  led.    Mr  Canning  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  disastrous 
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CHAP,   effects  which  had  resulted  from  the  economical  sys- 
^^^^*  -tern  of  their  predecessors,  and  the  ill-judged  economy 


1807. 


^^^'  whidi  had  led  them  to  starve  the  war  at  the  decisive 
moment^  and  hold  back  at  a  time  when,  by  a  vigorous 
apph'cation  of  their  resources,  it  might  at  once  have 
been  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  were  they,  in  possession  of  the  reins  of 
power  than  they  hastened  to  supply  the  defect,  and 
take  measures  for  bringing  the  mig^t  of  England  to 
bear  on  the  contest  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  present 
greatness  and  ancient  renown.     An  immediate  ad« 

Aprii  2,  vance  of  L.100,000  was  made  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia ;  arms  and  military  stores  were  furnished  for  the 
use  of  his  troops  to  the  amount  of  L.200,000 ;  and 
negotiations  set  on  foot  for  concluding  with  the 
Cabinets  of  St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm 
conventions  for  concerted  operations  and  a  vigorous 

Aprils,     prosecution  of  the  war.     In  April,  the  Cabinet  of 

i»07.  Vienna  interposed  its  good  offices  to  effect  an  adjust-* 
ment  of  the  differences  of  the  allied  powers ;  but  Mr 
Canning,  while  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  mediation, 
did  so  under  the  express  condition  of  its  being  com- 
municated to  the  other  belligerent  powers,  and  their 
accession  to  its  condition.  But,  as  they  had  already 
concluded  engagements  for  the  active  prosecution  of 
the  contest,  the  proposed  negotiation  never  took 
place ;  and  England,  under  the  guidance  of  its  new 
Administration,  instead  of  entering  into  terms  with 
France,  reverted,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  to  Mr 
Pitt's  system  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  its  am- 

Aprii  S5.  bition.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Bartenstein,  in  East 
Prussia,  in  the  end  of  the  same  month,  between 
Russia  and  Prussia,  for  the  future  prosecution  of  the 
war.  By  this  convention  it  was  stipulated  that  nei- 
ther of  the  contracting  parties  should  make  peace 
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without  the  concurrence  of  the  other ;  that  the  Con-   chap. 
federation  of  the  Rhine^  which  had  proved  so  fatal  - 


1807. 


to  the  liberties  of  Germany,  should  be  dissolved,  and 
a  new  Confederacy,  for  the  protection  of  its  interests, 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  its  natural  protectors, 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  that  the  latter  power  should 
recover  the  dominions  which  it  had  held  in  Septem- 
ber, 1805,  and  that  Austria  should  be  requested  to 
accede  to  it,  in  order  to  recover  its  possessions  in 
Tyrol  and  the  Venetian  provinces,  and  extend  its 
frontier  to  the  Mincio.  Finally,  Great  Britain  was 
formally  invited  to  accede  to  this  convention,  by  fur- 
nishing succours  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  moneys  LvccHm. 

ii    297 

to  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the  debarkation  of  b^qo.  p'ari. 
strong  auxiliary  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  J^  *^ 
to  co-operate  with  the  Swedes  in  the  rear  of  theHtrd.ix. 
enemy,  while  Austria  should  menace  his  communi-Big^.  y^' 
cations,  and  the  combined  Russian  and  Prussian  ^^* 
armies  should  attack  him  in  front.  ^ 

To  this  convention  Sweden  had  already  given  its 
adhesion  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty,  six  days  be- 
fore, for  the  employment  of  an  auxiliary  force  ofApra2o. 
twelve  thousand  men  in  Pomerania ;  and  England 
hastened  to  unite  itself  to  the  same  confederacy.   By 
a  convention  signed  at  London  on  the  17th  June,jaiie  17. 
England  gave  its  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Barten-Tt«ttiMbe. 
stein,  and  engaged  to  support  the  Swedish  force  inj|;[^/^^ 
Pomerania  by  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  British  «*»*.»*'- 
soldiers  to  act  i^ainst  the  rear  and  left  flank  of  the  which  Eog- 
French  army,  while,  by  a  relative  agreement  on  the^^'*'*''**** 
2Sd,  the  Swedish  auxiliary  force  in  British  pay  was  June  ss. 
to  be  raised  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fundamental  treaty  of  alliance  in  April, 
1805,  were  again  declared  in  force  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.     Shortly  after,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
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cHAi\    London  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  by  which 

XLVI 

^  a  subsidy  of  a  million  sterling  was  promised  to  the 

1807.    IqUjqy  power  for  the  campaign  of  1807,  and  a  secret 

article  stipulated  for  succours  yet  more  considerable, 

if  necessary,  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  purposes  of 

the  convention  of  Bartenstein.     Thus,  by  the  return 

of  England  to  the  principles  of  Mr  Pitt's  foreign 

policy,  were  the  provisions  of  the  great  confederacy 

»scho«ii.ix.of  1805  again  revived  in  favour  of  the  northern 

cbes.  ii.  302,  powcrs  ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  honourable  part,  as 

vf  ^234*^"  Mr  Canning  justly  observed,  of  these  transactions  to 

Dum.  zvii).  Great  Britain,  that  the  treaty  with   Prussia  was 

Hard.  iz.    sigucd  whcu  that  power  was  almost  entirely  bereft 

Pari  ofb   ^^  ^^  possessions,  and  agreed  to  by  Frederick  Wil- 

ix.  974,  and  liara  iu  the  only  town  that  remained  to  him  of  his 

X.  102, 103.  ^         .  - 

once  extensive  dominions.  > 

But  it  was  too  late :  the  succours  of  England  came 
But  too  late  too  late  to  Counterbalance  the  disasters  which  had 
thJirritluon  bccu  iucurred,  the  change  of  system  too  tardy  to 
of  Russia,    assuage  the  irritation  which  had  been  produced.  By 

withholding  these  at  an  earlier  period,*  the  former 

•  It  is  the  most  signal  proof  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  British 

Unw'i>c  re-   Government,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Howick,  adhered  to  their  ill- 

fusal  of  niili- tjnfjed  system  of  withdrawing  altogether  from  continental  afftsdrs,  that 

r^En^r^d'^^^y  clung  to  it  even  after  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Eylau  had  arriv- 

*  ed  in  London^  and  it  was  universally  seen  over  Europe  that  a  crisis  in 

Napoleon's  fate  was  at  hand.     In  the  end  of  February,  1807,  earnest 

applications  were  made  by  the  Cabinets  of  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin  for 

the  aid  of  a  British  auxiliary  force  to  menace  the  coasts  of  France  and 

Holland,  and  land  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania.     The  advantage  was 

pointed  out  of  "  despatching,  without  a  moment's  delay,  on  board"  the 

Jt  ships  of  Great  Britain,  a  strong  British  auxiliary  land  force  to 

Tate  with  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  thereby  compel 

rench  to  retreat.     They  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Stralsund, 

la3r]ng  waste  that  province;  and  if  the  British  force  did  not  arrive 

icient  time  to  dislodge  them,  they  might  steer  for  some  harbour  in 

dtic,  from  whence  their  junction  with  the  allied  armies  could  cer- 

be  eflTected."     Lord  Howick  replied  on  the  10th  March—*'  The 

ich  of  spring  is  doubtless  the  most  fevourable  period  for  military 
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Ministry  had  not  only  seriously  weakened  the  strength    chap. 

of  the  Russian  forces  by  preventing  the  arming  of — 

the  numerous  militia  corps  which  were  crowding  to ,  i^^.* 
the  imperial  standards,  but  left  the  seeds  of  irrecon-417. 
cilable  dissatisfaction  in  the  breast  of  the  Czar,  who, 
not  aware  of  the  total  change  of  policy  which  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Whig  Ministry  had  produced  in  the 
Cabinet  of  St  James,  and  the  complete  revolution 
in  that  policy  which  had  resulted  from  their  dismissal, 
was  actuated  by  the  strongest  resentment  against  the 
British  Government,  and  loudly  complained  that  he 
was  deserted  by  the  ancient  ally  of  Russia  at  the 
very  moment  when,  for  its  interests,  even  more  than 
his  own,  he  was  risking  his  empire  in  a  mortal  strug- 
gle with  the  French  Emperor.*     Such  was  the  state 

operations ;  but  in  the  present  juncture  the  AUies  mutt  not  look  for  any 
considerable  aid  from  the  land  force  of  Great  Britain.** ^^See  LuccHBS. 
ii.  295,  296,  and  Despatches  between  England  and  Russia  in  1806  and 
1807.     London,  1808,  p.  130. 

•  These  angry  feelings  are  very  clearly  evinced  in  General  Budberg's 
answer  to  Lord  Leveson  Gower's  (the  British  Ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burg) remonstrance  on  the  conclusion  at  Tilsit  of  a  separate  peace  by 
Russia  with  France.  "  The  firmness  and  perseverance  with  which  his 
Majesty,  during  eight  months,  maintained  and  defended  a  cause  common 
to  all  sovereigns,  are  the  most  certain  pledges  of  the  intentions  which 
animated  him,  as  well  as  of  the  loyalty  and  purity  of  his  principles. 
.Never  would  his  Imperial  Majesty  have  thought  of  deviating  from  that 
system  which  he  has  hitherto  pursued,  if  he  had  been  supported  by  a 
real  assistance  on  the  part  of  his  allies.  But  having,  from  the  separation 
of  Austria  and  England,  found  himself  reduced  to  his  own  resources  ; 
having  to  combat  with  his  own  means  the  immense  military  forces  which 
France  had  at  her  disposal^  he  was  authorized  in  believing  that  in  con- 
tinning  to  sacrifice  himself  for  others,  he  might  ultimately  come  to  ctm^ 
promise  the  fate  of  his  own  empire.  The  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  in  later  times  has  been  of  a  kind  completely  to  justify  the 
determination  which  his  Majesty  has  now  taken.  The  diversion  on  the 
continent  which  England  so  long  promised,  has  not  to  this  day  taken 
place ;  and  even  if,  as  the  latest  advices  from  London  show,  the  British 
Government  has  at  length  resolved  on  sending  10,000  men  to  Pomerania, 
that  succour  is  noways  proportioned  either  to  the  hopes  we  were  autho- 
rized to  entertain,  or  the  importance  of  the  object  to  wliich  these  troops 
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CHAP,    of  destitution  to  which  the  ill-judged  parsimony  of 
•  the  late  Administllttion  had  reduced  the  British  ar* 


23 


1807.    g^QQ]g^  nQd  gm^h  the  effect  of  their  total  dismissal  of 
'    transports  in  the  royal  senrice,  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible by  their  successors  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  for  several  months  after 
their  accession  to  oflSce ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
formidable  armament  under  Lord  Cathcart,  which 
afterwards  achieved  the  conquest  of  CopenhageUi  and 
might  have  appeared  with  decisive  effect  on  the  shores 
>  Pari  Deb.  of  the  Elbe  or  the  Vistula  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
iod6.Hi[rd.paigD>  was  uot  able  to  leave  the  shores  of  Britain  till 
A«in.^Lg.  *^®  ®^^  ^^  ^^y*  ^  fortnight  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
1807,  22,  had  been  signed,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  conti- 
nent, to  aU  appearance,  irrevocably  effected.'  * 

were  destined.  Pecuniary  succours  might,  in  some  degree,  have  com- 
pensated the  want  of  EngUsb  troops ;  but  not  only  did  the  Britbh  Go* 
vemment  decline  fiicilitating  the  loan  the  Imperial  Court  had  intended 
to  negotiate  in  London,  but  when  it  did  at  length  resolve  upon  making 
some  advances^  it  appeared  that  the  sum  destined  for  this  purpose,  so 
fiir  from  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  Allies,  would  not  even  have 
covered  the  indispensable  expenses  of  Prussia.  In  fine«  the  use  which, 
instead  of  co-operating  in  the  common  cause,  the  British  Government, 
during  this  period,  has  made  of  its  forces  in  South  America  and  in 
Egypt,  the  latter  of  which  was  not  even  communicated  to  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  and  was  entirely  at  yariaace  with  its  interests^  at  a  time  when^ 
by  giving  them  a  different  destination,  the  necessity  of  maintainmg  a. 
Russian  army  on  the  Danube  might  have  been  prevented,  and  the  dis- 
posable force  on  the  Vistula  proportionally  increased,  sufficiently  demon- 
strates that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  virtually  released  from  his 
engagements,  and  had  no  course  left  but  to  attend  to  the  security  of  his 
own  dominions."  It  is  impossiUe  to  dispute  the  justice  of  these  obeer- 
tions.— .JVb<tf,  General  Buobbro  to  Lord  Lbvbson  Gowbr,  TUtit,  SOM 
June,  1807.    Pari,  Deb.  x.  Ill,  112. 

*  "  When  the  present  Blinisters  came  into  office,*'  said  Mr  Canning, 
then  Foreign  Minister,  on  July  81,  1807,  "  they  found  the  transport 
department  totally  dismantled.  This  originated  in  the  economical  sys- 
tem of  Lord  H.  Petty ;  but  it  was  a  false  parsimony,  evidently  calculated, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  render  necessary  a  profuse  expenditure.  The 
mandate  of  dismissal  came  from  the  Treasury,  and  was  applicable  to  all 
transports  but  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  communication  with  Ire- 
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While  the  Allies  were  thus  drawiog  closer  the  bonds   chap. 

_  XL  VI 

which  united  their  confederacy,  and  England,  rousing 


from  its  unworthy  slumber,  was  preparing  to  resume    ^®^* 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  alliance,  Napoleim  on  hisNegotu. 
side  was  not  idle,  and  from  his  camp  at  Finkenstein^^a^' 


carried  on  an  active  negotiation  with  all  the  P^w^i^^^*' 
in  Europe.  In  his  addresses  to  the  French  Senate,  Aazuiary 
calling  out  the  additional  conscripti(m  of  80,000  men,^}^^^, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  publicly  held^^>^*  . 
out  the  olive  branch  ;  the  surest  proof  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disaster  sustained  at  Eylau,  and  the  criti- 
cal situation  in  which  he  felt  himself  placed,  with 
Austria  hanging  in  dubious  strength  in  his  rear  on 
one  side,  and  Great  Britain  preparing  to  organize  a 
formidable  force  on  the  other.  *\Our  policy  is  fixed," 
said  he :  *^  we  have  offered  to  England  peace  before  the 
fourth  coalition ;  we  repeat  the  offer :  we  are  ready 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Russia  on  the  terms  which 
her  ambassador  subscribed  at  Paris :  we  are  prepa- 

landy  Jersey,  and  Guernsey*  The  saving  produced  by  this  order  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  L.4000  a-month,  and  it  dispersed  60,000  tons 
of  shipping  which  was  left  to  the  late  Ministry  by  their  predecessors. 
Ministers  thus^  in  the  banning  of  April  last,  had  not  a  transport  at 
their  disposal ;  and  from  the  active  state  of  trade  at  the  same  time,  it 
required  several  months  before  they  could  be  collected.  If  they  had 
existed,  a  miMtary  force  would  in  that  very  month  have  been  sent  out, 
and  twenty  thousand  British  troops  would  have  .turned  the  scale  at 
Friedland.  This  ill-judged  economy  was  the  more  criminal,  that,  by 
having  a  fleet  of  transports  constantly  at  command,  and  threatening 
various  points,  20,000  men  could  easfly  paralyse  three  tunes  that  force 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  Whigs  had  apparently  parted  with  this 
transport  force  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  registering  their  aban- 
donment of  the  Continent. "  The  facts  here  alleged,  Mr  Windham,  on 
the  part  of  the  late  Government,  did  not  deny,  alleging  only  **  the  aitur* 
ditff  of  sending  British  forces  to  the  Continent ;  which  required  no  repUf:** 
— a  curious  argument  from  so  able  a  man^  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  Wellington's  career.— See  Pari,  Deb, 
ix.  1035.1038. 
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CHAP,    red  to  restore  its  ei|rht  millions  of  inhabitants  and 

XLVL 

capital  conquered  by  our  arms  to  Prussia."     There 

1307.  ^gg  nothing  said  now  about  making  the  Prussian 
nobility  so  poor  that  they  should  have  to  beg  their 
bread ;  nor  of  the  Queen,  like  another  Helen,  having 
lighted  the  fires  of  Troy.  But  amidst  these  tardy 
and  extorted  expressions  of  moderation,  the  Empe- 
ror had  nothing  less  at  his  heart  than  to  come  to  an 
accommodation ;  and  his  indefatigable  activity  was 
incessantly  engaged  in  strengthening  his  hands  by 
fresh  alliances,  and  collecting  from  all  quarters  addi- 
tional troops  to  overwhelm  his  enemies.  This  im- 
prudent and  premature  proclamation  has  been  already 
mentioned,  by  which  the  Prince  of  Peace*  announ- 
ced, on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  his  preparations 
to  combat  an  enemy  which  no  one  could  doubt  was 
France.  Napoleon  dissembled  for  a  while  his  re- 
sentment, but  resolved  to  make  this  hostile  demon- 
stration the  ground  for  demanding  fresh  supplies 
from  Spain ;  and  accordingly  great  numbers  of  the 
Prussian  prisoners  were  sent  into  the  Peninsula  to 
be  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  while  an  auxiliary  force  was  peremptorily 
demanded  from  that  power  to  co-operate  in  the  con- 
test in  the  north  of  Europe.  Trembling  for  its  ex- 
istence, the  Spanish  Government  had  no  alternative 
but  submission  ;  and  accordingly  sixteen  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  of  the  monarchy,  under  a  leader  des- 
tined to  future  celebrity,  the  Mabquis  de  Roma- 
NA,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  early  in  March,  and  arri- 
ved on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  in  the  middle  of  May. 

'  Diga.  vi.  Thus  was  the  double  object  gained  of  obtaining  an 
important  auxiliary  force  for  the  grand  army,'  and  of 

♦  Ante,  V.  727. 
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securing,  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Court  of  chap. 
Madrid,  the  flower  of  its  troops  in  a  remote  situation,  - 


entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  forces.  ^®^'''- 

Sweden  was  another  power  which  Napoleon  was 
not  without  hopes,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  d is- Operations 
position  of  its  Sovereign,  of  detaching,  through  dread I.^ia^"ind 
of  Russia,  from  the  coalition.    Immediately  after  thej^j^'^jj^^^ 
battle  of  Eylau  he  began  to  take  measures  to  excite  regarding 
the    Court    of    Stockholm    against    the    alliance.^ 
*'  Should  Swedish  blood,"  said  he,  in  the  bulletin  on 
the  23d  April,  "  flow  for  the  defence  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  or  its  ruin ;  should  it  be  shed  to  esta- 
blish the  freedom  of  the  seas,  or  to  subvert  it  ?  What 
has  Sweden  to  fear  from  France  ?  Nothing.     What 
from  Russia  ?  Every  thing.    A  peace,  or  even  a  truce 
with'Sweden,  would  accomplish  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  Majesty's  heart,  who  has   always  beheld  with 
pain  the  hostilities  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  a 
nation  generous  and  brave,  linked  alike  by  its  histo- 
ric recollections  and  geographical  position  to  the  al- 
liance with  France."     In  pursuance  of  these  instruct 
tions,  Mortier  inclined  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
towards  Colberg,  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  that  town, 
leaving  only  General  Grandjean  with  a  weak  division 
before  Stralsund.     Informed  of  that  circumstance, 

•  In  fMrtherance  of  this  design,  early  in  March  he  explained  to 
Marshal  Mortier,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  March  >. 
in  Pomerania,  tliat  the  real  object  of  hostilities  in  that  quarter  was  not 
to  take  Stralsund,  nor  inflict  any  serious  injury  on  Sweden,  but  to 
observe  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  and  defend  the  mouths  of  the  Oder. 
"  I  regret  much  what  has  already  happened,"  said  he,  **  and  most  of  all 
that  the  fine  suburbs  of  Stralsund  have  been  burnt.  It  is  not  our  inte- 
rest to  inflict  injury  on  Sweden,  but  to  protect  that  power  from  it. 
Hasten  to  propose  an  armistice  to  the  Governor  of  Stralsund,  or  even 
a  suspension  of  arms,  in  order  to  lighten  the  suflTerings  of  a  war  which 
I  regard  as  criminal,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  real  interests  of  that 
monarchy."— 72  Bulieiin,  Gimp,  en  Saxc  ct  Volognc,  iv.  243.246. 
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CHAP.    General  Essen,  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  concei- 
^^^^    ved  hopes  of  capturing  or  destroying  the  presumptu- 


^^'^*    ous  commander  who  maintained  a  sort  of  blockade 
with  a  force  so  much  inferior  to  that  which  was  as- 
Aprii  3.     sembled  within  its  walls.     Early  in  April,  accord- 
ingly, he  issued  from  the  fortress,  and  attacked  the 
French  with  such  superior  numbers,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  retire,  first  to  Anclam,  where  they  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat,  and  ultimately  to  Stettin,  with 
the  loss  of  above  two  thousand  men.     No  sooner  did 
he  hear  of  this  check,  than  Mortier  assembled  the  bulk 
of  his  troops,  about  fourteen  thousand  strong,  under 
the  cannon  of  that  fortress,  and  prepared  for  a  se- 
rious attack  upon  the  enemy.     The  Swedes,  though 
nearly  equal  in  number,  were  not  prepared  for  a  con- 
flict with  forces  so  formidable,  and  retired  to  Stral- 
sund  with  the  loss  of  above  a  thousand  prisoners, 
>  Dam.      and  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded  :  among  the 
117*  B^'  latter  of  whom  was  (General  Amfeld,  the  most  un- 
▼i.  244,     compromising  enemy  of  France  in  their  councils.^ 

After  this  repulse,  Mortier  renewed  his  secret  pro- 
Armiatico  posals  of  a  Separate  accommodation  to  the  Swedish 
between  tbe  Geucrals,  sud  ou  this  occasion  he  found  them  more 

Swedet  and 

French,  inclined  to  enter  into  his  views.  The  Swedish  Go- 
vernment at  this  period  was  actuated  by  a  strong 
feeling  of  irritation  towards  Great  Britain  for  the 
long  delay  which  had  occurred  in  the  remittance  of 
the  stipulated  subsidies ;  and  its  generals  at  Stral- 
sund  were  ignorant  of  the  steps  which  were  in  pro- 
gress, since  the  change  of  Ministry  in  England,  to 
remedy  the  defect.  Deeming  themselves,  therefore, 
deserted  by  their  natural  allies,  and  left  alone  to  sus- 
tain a  contest  in  which  they  had  only  a  subordinate 

Aptii  18.  interest,  they  lent  a  willing  ear  to  Mortier's  proposals, 
and  concluded  an  armistice,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
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that  hostilities  should  cease  between  the  two  armies   chap, 
— that  the  Islands  of  Usidom.  and  WoUin  should  be . 


occupied  by  the  French  troops — the  lines  of  the  '^^^'^* 
Peene  and  the  Trebel  separate  the  two  armies — no 
succours,  direct  or  indirect,  should  be  forwarded 
through  the  Swedish  lines  either  to  Dantzic  or 
Colberg — and  no  debarkation  of  troops  hostile  to 
France  take  place  at  Stralsund.*  The  armistice 
was  not  to  be  broken  without  ten  days*  previous 
notice,  which  period  was,  by  a  supplementary  conven- 
tion on  the  29th  April,  extended  to  a  month.  No  AprU  29. 
sooner  was  this  last  agreement  signed,  than  Mortier 
in  person  resumed  the  blockade  of  Colberg,  while  a 
large  part  of  his  forces  was  despatched  to  aid  Le- 
febvre  in  the  operations  against  Dantzic,  and  took 
an  important  part  in  the  siege  of  that  fortress,  and 
the  brief  but  decisive  campaign  which  immediately 
ensued.  The  conditions  of  the  new  treaty  between 
England  and  Sweden,  signed  at  London  on  the  17th 
June,  came  too  late  to  remedy  these  serious  evils,  and 

*  In  the  letter  of  Napoleon,  which  Mortier  despatched  to  Essen  on 
that  occasion,  he  said — "  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  re- 
establish peace  with  Sweden.  Political  passion  may  have  divided  us ; 
but  state  interest,  which  ought  to  rule  the  determinations  of  sovereigns, 
should  reunite  our  policy.  Sweden  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  in  the 
present  contest,  she  is  as  much  interested  in  the  success  of  our  arms  as 
France  itself.  She  will  speedily  feel  the  consequence  of  Russian  aggran-  . 
dizement  Is  it  for  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople  that 
the  Swedes  are  fighting  ?  Sweden  is  not  less  interested  than  France  in 
the  diminution  of  the  enormous  maritime  power  of  England.  Accus- 
tomed by  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  to  regard  each  other  as  friends, 
our  bonds  are  drawn  closer  together  by  the  partition  of  Poland  and  the 
dangers  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  our  political  interests  are  the  same : 
why,  then,  are  we  at  variance  ?  **  And  in  the  event  of  the  Swedish 
General  acceding  16  these  propositions,  the  instructions  of  Mortier 
were — "  instantly  to  send  to  Dantzic  and  Thorn  all  the  regiments  ot 
foot  and  horse  which  can  be  spared;  to  resume  without  delay  the 
siege  of  Colberg,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  start 
with  the  whole  blockading  force,  at  a  moment's  waroing,  eitlier  for  the 
Vistula  or  the  £lbe.*'^JoMiNf,  ii.  389,  391. 
VOL.  YI.  "  O 
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CHAP,   thud,  while  the  previous  ill-timed  defection  of  the 
^^^^'  .Cabinet  of  London  from  the  great  confederacy  for 


1807.    ^ijg  deliverance  of  Europe  had  sown  the  seeds  of  ir- 
reconcilable enmity  in  the  breast  of  the  fimperor 
Alexander,  it  entirely  paralysed  the  valuable  force 
in  the  rear  of  Napoleon,  which,  if  thrown  into  the 
>  Dam.      scale  at  the  decisive  moment,  and  with  the  support 
^21*  Bi^  n  ^^^  powerful  British  auxiliary  force,  could  not  have 
yi  245,     failed 'to  have  had  the  most  important  effects,  both 
il  »83,**"   upon  the  movements  of  Austria  and  the  general  issue 
^^^*         of  the  campaign.^ 

In  justice  to  the  Swedish  monarch,  however,  who, 
Sweden  though  ccceutric  and  rash,  was  animated  with  the 
JJ*'"^*^*''* highest  and  most  romantic  principles  of  honour,  it 
alliance,  must  bc  noticcd,  that  no  sooner  was  he  informed  of 
the  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  of 
London,  consequent  on  the  accession  of  the  new  Admi- 
nistration,and  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  17th  June,  by  which  efficacious  succours  were  at 
length  promised  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  than 
he  had  manifested  the  firm  resolution  to  abide  by  the 
Confederacy,  and  even  pointed  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  as  the  condition  on  which  alone  peace 
appeared  practicable  to  Europe,  or  a  curb  could  be 
imposed  on  the  ambition  of  France.  Early  in  June 
he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia  with  these  views, 
and  soon  after  refused  to  ratify  the  convention  of 
29th  April  for  the  extension  of  the  period  allowed 
for  the  denouncing  the  armistice  with  France,  in  a 
conversation  with  Marshal  Brune,  successor  to  Mor- 
tier ;  so  curious  and  characteristic  as  to  deserve  a 
place  in  general  history.* 

•  "  Nothing,**  said  he,  in  his  letter  of  2d  June  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
•*  would  gratify  me  more  than  to  be  able  to  contribute  with  you  to  the 
establishment  of  general  oVder  and  the  independence  of  Europe;  but  to 
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Not  content  with  thus  drawing  to  th3  northeni  chap.  ' 
contest  the  force  of  the  monarchy  of  Charles  V.,  and .  ^^^^' 


neutralizing  the  whole  forces  of  Sweden  with  the    ^^^'^' 
important  point  d'appui  for  British  co-operation  inPormttkn 
his  rear,  iS^apoleon,  at  the  same  time,  directed  the^Jj^^^ 
formation  of  a  new  and  respectable  army  on  the  banks *^«  ^^* 
of  the  Elbe,     The  change  of  Ministry  in  England 
had  led  him  to  expect  a  much  more  vigorous  pro- 
secution  of  the  war  by  that  power;   the  descent 
of  a  large  body  of  English  troops  in  the  north  of 
Germany  was  known  to  be  in  contemplation ;    and 
with  his  advanced  and  critical  position  in  Poland, 
the  preservation  of,  his  long  line  of  communication 
with  France  was  an  object  of  vital  importance.     To 
counteract  any  such  attempt  as  might  threaten  it, 
two  French  divisions,  under  Boudet  and   Molltor, 
were  summoned  from  Italy,  and,  united  with  Roma- 
na's  corps  of  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  troops  with 
which  Louis  Buonaparte  had  effected  the  reduction 
of  the  fortresses  of  Hanover,  formed  an  army  of  ob- 
servation on  the  Elbe,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be 

attain  that  end  I  think  a  public  declaration  should  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  legitimate  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  bv  openly  espousing  their  interests, 
which  is  plainly  that  of  aU  establishea  governments.  My  opinion  on 
this  point  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  well  as  on  the  events  which  are* 
passing  before  our  eyes.*'  And  two  days  aflerwards  the  following  con- 
versation passed  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Marshal  Brune  :— 
"  Do  you  forget.  Marshal,  that  you  have  a  lawful  sovereign,  though  he 
is  now  in  misfortune?" — "  I  know  that  he  exists,"  replied  the  Mar- 
shal."—** He  is  exiled,"  rejoined  the  King;  **  he  is  unfortunate ;  his 
rights  are  sacred ;  he  desires  only  to  see  Frenchmen  around  his  stand- 
ard."—** Where  is  that  standard  ?  " — **  You  will  find  it  wherever  mine 
is  raised." — **  Your  Majesty  then  regards  the  Pretender  as  your  bro- 
ther ?  " — **  The  French  should  know  their  duties  without  waiting  till  I 
set  them  an  example."—**  Will  your  Majesty  then  consent  to  the  noti* 
fication  of  ten  days  before  breaking  the  armistice?" — *'  Yes,  but  if  a 

month  should  be  secretly  agreed  on ^"— "  You  know  me  little,  If  you 

deem  me  capable  of  such  a  deception."— .Sec  Hard,  ix,  411.^19$  and 
DuH.  xix.  ]d9. 
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CHAP,  sufficient  at  once  to  avert  any  danger  in  that  quarter, 

— ^  hold  in  respect  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  and  keep  up 

>  }o^li     *^®  important  communications  of  the  Grand  Army 
Q^Q,  894.  with  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.^ 

With  a  view  still  farther  to  strengthea  himself  in 
Negotia-  the  formidable  contest  which  he  foresaw  was  ap- 
TuAeywd  proachiug,  Napoleon,  from  his  headquarters  at  Fin- 
N*"'w^  kenstein,  opened  negotiations  both  with  Turkey  and 
Persia,  in  the  hope  of  rousing  those  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  Muscovite  empire  to  a  powerful  di- 
version in  his  favour  on  the  Danube  and  the  Cau- 
casus. Early  in  March  a  magnificent  embassy  was 
received  by  the  Emperor  at  Warsaw,  both  from  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  the  King  of  Persia,  A  treaty, 
May  7.  offensive  and  defensive,  was  speedily  concluded  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  Paris  and  Teheran,  by  which 
mutual  aid  and  succour  was  stipulated  by  the  two 
contracting  parties ;  and  the  better  to  consolidate 
their  relations,  and  turn  to  useful  account  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  Persian  legation  should  reside  at  Paris,  and 
General  Gardanne,  accompanied  by  a  skilful  body  of 
engineers,  set  out  for  the  distant  capital  of  Persia. 
Napoleon  received  th^  Turkish  ambassador,  who 
represented  a  power  whose  forces  might  more  imme- 
diately affect  the  issue  of  the  combat,  with  the  utmost 
distinction,  and  lavished  on  him  the  most  flattering 
expressions  of  regard.  In  a  public  audience  given 
to  that  functionary  at  \\  arsaw  on  the  28th  May,  he 
said,  "  that  his  right  hand  was  not  more  inseparable 
from  his  left  than  the  Sultan  Selim  should  ever  be  to 
him."  Memorable  words  !  and  highly  characteristic 
of  the  Emperor,  when  his  total  desertion  of  that 
potentate  in  two  months  afterwards,  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsity  is  taken  into  consideration.    Jn  pursuance, 
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however,  of  this  desimi,  at  that  time  at  least  sia-  chap. 

XL  VI 

cerely  conceived,  of  engaging  Turkey  and  Persia  in  - 


active  hostilities  with  Russia,  he  wrote  to  the  Mini*    ^^^'^' 
ster  of  Marine  : — "  The  Emperor  of  Persia  has  re- 
quested four  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  muskets,and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon — when  can  they  be  embarked, 
and  from  whence  ?  They  would  form  a  rallying  pointy 
give  consistency  to  eighty  thousand  horse,  and  would 
force  the  Russians  to  a  considerable  diversion.     Send 
me  without  delay  a  memoir  on  the  best  means  of 
fitting  out  an  expedition  to  Persia.**     At  the  same 
time  he  conceived  the  idea  of  maritime  operations  in 
the  Black  Sea,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ottoman  fleet ; 
and  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  enu- 
merated all  the  naval  forces  at  his  disposal  and  omsoar.  vU. 
the  stocks,  in  order  to  impress  him  with  the  facility^^j^^^' 
with  which  a  powerful  squadron  might  be  sent  toiso^^"* 
the  Bosphorus,  in  order  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  25K   '    ^ 
upon  Sebastopol.* 

Still  more  extensive  operations  were  in  contempla- 
tion with  land  forces  ;  orders  were  sent  to  Marmont 
to  prepare  for  the  transmission  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  across  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey 
to  the  Danube  ;  and  a  formal  application  was  made 
at  Constantinople  for  liberty  to  march  them  through 
Bosnia,  Macedonia,  and  Bulgaria.  In  these  great 
designs,  especially  the  missions  of  General  Gardanne 
to  Persia,  more  important  objects  than  even  a  diver- 
sion to  the  war  in  Poland,  vital  as  it  was  to  his  in- 
terests, were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Emperor ; 
the  appearance  of  the  ambassadors  of  Turkey  and 
Persia  at  his  headquarters  when  five  hundred  leagues 
from  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Asia,  had  strongly  excited 
Tiis  imagination ;  his  early  visions  of  Oriental  con-  . 
quest  were  revived,  and  the  project  was  already  far 
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CHAP,   advanced  to  maturity  of  striking,  through  Persia,  a 
-mortal  stroke  at  England  in  her  Indian  possessions. 


1807.  These  extensive  projects,  however,  which  the 
jetioatyez- rapid  succession  of  events  on  the  Vistula  prevented 
Divtilby  *  from  being  carried  into  execution,  were  wellnigh 
*^  •""*"    interrupted  by  a  precipitate  and  ill-timed  step  on  the 


J  of 

Pirg«-  part  of  the  Governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Caesar 
Berthier.  The  consent  of  the  Divan  had  just  been 
given  to  the  march  of  the  French  troops  across  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  empire,  when  intelligence 
Wf^l  received  that  the  towns  of  Parga,  Previso,  and 
Butrin,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  though  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  Turks,  had  been  summoned  in 
the  most  peremptory  manner  by  that  oflScer,as  depend- 
encies of  thp  Venetian  States,  out  of  which  the 
mo^ein  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  had  been  framed, 
with  the  threat  to  employ  force  if  they  were  not 

M«T  8^»  immediately  surrendered.  This  intelligence  excited 
the  utmost  alarm  at  Constantinople ;  the  Turks 
recollected  the  perfidious  attack  which,  under  the 
inask  of  friendship,  the  French  had  made  on  their 
valuable  possessions  in  Egypt,  and  anticipated  a 
similar  seizure  of  their  European  dominions  from 
the  force  for  whom  entrance  was  sought  on  the  foot- 
ing of  forwarding  succours  to  the  Danube.  Napo- 
leon, though  this  step  was  taken  in  pursuance  of 
orders  emanating  from  himself,  expressed  the  utmost 
dissatisfaction  at  their  literal  execution  at  so  untimely 
a  crisis  ;  the  Governor  was  recalled,  and  the  utmost 
protestations  of  friendship  for  the  Sultan  made.  But 
the  evil  was  done,  and  was  irreparable :  Turkish 
honesty  had  conceived  serious  suspicions  of  French 
fidelity ;  the  passage  of  the  troops  was  refused,  and 
the  foundations  laid  of  that  well-founded  distrust 
which,  confirmed  by  Napoleon's  desertion  of  their 
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interests  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  subsequently  led  to  chap. 
the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  by  the  Osn3anlis  • 


with  Russia  in  1813,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Bere-,  J^^^: 

'  *  Bign.  VI. 

sino  to  the  grand  army.  248, 26o. 

A  nearer  and  more  efficacious  ally  was  presented 
to  Napoleon  in  the  Polish  provinces.     The  continu-Mcainrw  to 
ance  of  the  war  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  sight  of  ^.^^"^  *^* 
the  Russian  prisoners,  the  certainty  of  the  advance^'""^'**®^ 
of  the  French  troops,  and  the  exaggerated  reports 
every  where  diffused  of  their  successes,  had,  notwith- 
standing, the  measured   reserve    of   his   language, 
excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  f6r  the  French  Em- 
peror in  the  gallant  inhabitants  of  fhat  ill-fated 
monarchy.     Of  this  disposition,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without  embroiling  him  with  Austria,  he  re- 
solved to  take  advantage.     His  policy  towards  that 
country  uniformly  was  to  derive  the  utmost  aid  from 
the  military  spirit  of  its  subjects  which  could  be 
obtained,  without  openly  proclaiming  its  independ- 
ence, and  thereby  irrevocably  embroiling  him  with 
4he  partitioning  powers.     In  addition  to  the  Polish 
forces  organized  under  former  decrees,  and  which 
now  amounted  to  above  twenty  thousand  men,  heMtrcii)2.v 
took  into  his  pay  a  regiment  of  light  horse  raised  by 
Prince  John  Sulkowski ;  subsequently  decreed  the 
formation  of  a  Polish-Italian  legion,  and  the  incor-Aprii6. 
poration  of  one  of  their  regiments  of  hussars  with 
his  guards  ;  and  authorized  the  provisional  govern- May  le. 
ment  at  Warsaw  to  dispose  of  royal  domains  in 
Polish  Prussia  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  millions  of 
francs,  and  Prussian  stock  to  the  extent  of  six  mil- 
lions.   His  cautious  policy,  however,  shortly  after 
appeared   in  a  decree,  by  which  the  commissary- M»y  27. 
general  at  Warsaw  was  enjoined  to  limit  his  requi- 
sitions to  the  territory  described  by  the  original 
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CFTAP.  decree  establishing  his  powers,'  which  limited  them 
-to  Prussian  Poland.     By  these  means,  though   he 


avoided  giving  any  direct  encouragement  to  rebel- 
lion in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  shares  of  the  parti- 
tioned  territory,  he  succeeded  in  generally  diffusing  an 
enthusiastic  spirit,  which,  before  the  campaign  open- 
ed, had  brought  above  thirty  thousand  gallant  recruits 
to  his  standards.  This  disposition  was  strongly  in- 
jnne  4.  crcascd  by  two  decrees  which  appeared  early  in  June, 
on  the  eve  of  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  by  the  first 
of  which  Prince  Poniatowski  was  reinstated  in  a 
starosty  of  which  he  had  been  dispossessed  by  the 
Prussian  Cabinet ;  while,  by  the  second,  the  Provi- 
sional Grovemment  at  Warsaw  was  directed  to  set 
apart  20,000,000  of  francs  (L.800,000)  as  a  fund  to 
Bign.  vi.  recompense  those  who  should  distinguish  themselves 

261%  263.     .       .  1  1  .  .1 

m  the  approachmg  campaign/ 

The  headquarters  of  Napoleon  in  the  fii-st  instance 
Winter  had  bccn  fixed  at  Osterode,  on  the  margin  of  one  of 
tlTpv^ch  the  lakes  which  form  the  feeders  of  the  Drewentz  ; 
•rmy.  |jy^^  ^^  |.|jg  representations  of  the  learned  and  humane 
Larrey,  that  that  situation  was  low  and  unhealthy 
for  the  troops,  he  moved  to  Finkenstein,  where  all 
the  important  negotiations  which  ensued  in  that  ces- 
sation of  active  hostilities  were  conducted.  The 
guard  were  disposed  around  the  Emperor's  residence; 
and  not  only  that  select  corps,  but  the  whole  army, 
were  lodged  in  a  more  comfortable  manner  than 
could  have  been  anticipated  in  that  severe  climate. 
After  a  sharp  conflict  in  the  end  of  February,  the 
important  fortified  post  of  Braunsberg,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Passarg6  into  the  Frisch-Haff 
Sea,  was  wrested  from  the  Prussians  by  Bernadotte, 
and  the  tete-du-pont  there  established  secured  all  the 
left  of  the  army  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy* 
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On  the  left  bank  of  that  river  no  less  than  four  corps  chap. 

XLVI 

of  the  army  were  cantoned,  while  all  the  passes  over . 


it  were  ocaipied  in  such  strength  as  to  render  any  ^®^^* 
attempt  at  a  surprise  impossible*  Secure  behind  this 
protecting  screen,  the  French  army  constructed  com- 
fortable huts  for  their  winter  quarters,  and  all  the 
admirable  arrangements  of  the  camp  at  Boulogne 
were  again  put  in  force  amidst  the  severity  of  a 
Polish  winter.  The  streets  in  which  they  were  dis- 
posed resembled  in  regularity  and  cleanliness  those 
of  a  metropolis.  Constant  exercises,  rural  labours, 
warlike  games,  and  reviews,  both  confirmed  the  health 
and  diverted  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  while  the  in- 
exhaustible agricultural  riches  of  Old  Prussia  kept 
even  the  enormous  multitude,  which  was  concentrated 
over  a  space  of  twenty  leagues,  amply  supplied  with 
provisions.  Immense  convoys  constantly  defiling  on 
all  the  roads  from  the  Rhine,  Silesia,  and  the  Elbe, 
provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  warlike  opera- 
tions ;  while  the  numerous  conscripts,  both  from 
France  and  the  allied  states,  and  the  great  numbers 
of  wounded  and  sick  who  on  the  return  of  spring 
were  discharged  from  the  hospitals,  both  swelled  the 
ranks  and  reassured  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  The 
magnitude  of  the  requisitions  by  which  these  ample 
supplies  were  obtained,  and  the  inflexible  severity 
with  which  they  were  levied  from  the  conquered 
states,  was  indeed  spreading  the  seeds  of  inextin- 
guishable animosity  in  his  rear :  but  the  effects  of 
that  feeling  were  remote  and  contingent,  the  present « num. 
benefits  certain  and  immediate;  and  the  Russians gg^^oe' 
had -too  much  reason  to  feel  their  importance  in  the  207,  and 
numbers  and  incomparable  discipline  of  the  troops  442.  wu. 
by  whom  they  were  assailed  upon  the  opening  of"®"'^^®' 
the  campaign.  ^ 
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CHAP,    took  place  for  the  three   succeeding  months,  the 

^  active  mind  of  Napoleon  resumed  the  projects  which 

^^^*    he  had  formed  for  the  internal  ameliorations  of  his 
March  7.    immense  empire.     Early  in  March  he  wrote  to  the 
Great  dc-    Minister  of  the  Interior  as  to  the  expedience  of  gran  t- 
JSwn  at  *'ing  a  loan,  without  interest,  to  the  mercantile  classes 
^h'interior'^^^  wcre  labouring  uudcr  distress,  on  the  footing  of 
of  hii  em-   advancing  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  goods  they  could 
^*'*'         give  security  over  ;  and  he  announced  his  design  of 
establishing  a  great  bank  in  connexion  with  the  state 
for  the  advance  to  manufacturers  or  merchants  in  diffi- 
culties, of  sums  on  the  security  of  their  unsold  pro- 
perty.    Orders  were  sent  to  the  French  ambassadors 
at  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Constantinople,  to  use 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  removal  of  certain  re- 
strictions which  existed  on  French  manufactures,  and 
which,  in  the  mortal  commercial  struggle  between 
France  and  England,  it  might  be  of  importance  to 
have  recalled.     The  bridge  recently  built  in  front  of 
April  14.    the  Champs-de-Mars  received  the  name  of  Jena,  an 
appellation  destined  to  bring  that  beautiful  structure 
to  the  verge  of  destruction  in  future  times ;  a  statue 
March  17,  was  Ordered  to  be  erected  to  D'Alembert,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Institute ;  the  prize  formerly  promised  to  the 
May  7.      ablest  treatise  on  galvanism  was  directed  to  be  paid 
to  the  author  who  had  deserved  it ;  the  important  and 
April  19.    difficult  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  occupied 
his  serious  thoughts  and  engrossed  much  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  *  the 

•  "  An  effective  mode  of  encouraging  literature,'*  said  Napoleon, 
"  would  be  to  establish  a  journal,  of  which  the  criticism  is  enlightened, 
actuated  by  good  intentions,  and  free  of  that  coarse  brutality  which 
characterises  the  existing  newspapers,  and  is  so  contrary  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  Journals  now  never  criticise  with  the  intention 
of  repressing  mediocrity,  guiding  inexperience,  or  encouraging  rising 
merit ;  all  their  endeavour  is  to  wither,  to  destroy.    I  am  not  insensible 
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project  fqr  establishing  an  university  for  literary  and    chap. 
political  information,   was   discussed:*   a  prize  of. 


twelve  thousand  francs  (L.4800),  announced  for  the  ^^^'^^ 
best  treatise  on  the  best  means  of  curing  the  croup, 
which  at  that  period  was  committing  very  serious 
ravages  on  the  infants  of  France,  and  of  which  the 
child  of  the  Queen  of  Holland  had  recently  died  ;  a 
daily  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  long  calculations,  often  erroneous, 
but  always  intended  to  support  an  ingenious  opinion, 

to  the  danger,  that  in  avoiding  one  rock  you  may  strike  upon  another. 
It  may  doubtless  happen,  that  if  they  dare  not  criticise,  they  may  fall 
into  the  still  greater  abuse  of  indiscriminate  paneg}'ric  ;  and  that  the  au- 
thors of  those  books  with  which  the  .world  is  inundated,  seeing  them* 
selves  praised  in  journals  which  all  are  obliged  to  read,  should  believe 
themselves  heaven  bom  geniuses,  and  by  the  facility  of  their  triumphs, 
encourage  still  more  despicable  imitation.  Articles  should  be  selected 
for  the  journals  where  reasoning  is  mingled  with  eloquence ;  where 
praise  for  deserved  merit  is  tempered  with  censure  for  faults.  Merit, 
however  inconsiderable,  should  J}e  sought  for  and  rewarded.  A  young 
man  who  has  written  an  ode  worthy  of  praise,  and  which  has  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  minister,  has  already  emerged  from  obscurity ;  the  pub- 
lic is  fixed ;  it  is  his  part  to  do  the  rest."— Napoleon's  Letter,  I9th  April, 
1807,  to  the  Minuter  of  the  Interior.     Bign.  vi.  262,  264. 

•  **  You  should  occupy  yourself  with  the  project  of  establishing 
an  university  for  literature,  understanding  by  that  word,  not  merely  the 
belles  lettres,  but  history  and  geography.  It  should  consist  of  at  least 
thirty  chairs,  so  linked  together  as  to  exhibit  a  living  picture  of  instruc- 
tion and  direction,  where  every  one  who  wishes  to  study  a  particular 
age  should  know  at  once  whom  to  consult,  what  books,  monuments,  or 
chronicles  to  examine ;  where  every  one  who  wishes  to  travel  should  know 
where  to  receive  positive  instructions,  both  as  to  the  government,  hter- 
ature,  and  physical  productions  of  the  country  which  he  is  about  to  visit. 
It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  in  this  great  country  a  young  man  who 
wishes  to  study,  or  is  desirous  of  signalizing  hunself  m  any  department, 
is  obliged  for  long  to  grope  in  the  dark,  and  literally  lose  years  in  fruitless 
researches  before  he  discovers  the  true 'repositories  of  the  information 
for  which  he  seeks.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  this  great  country 
we  have  no  depot  for  the  preservation  of  knowledge,  on  the  situation, 
government,  and  present  state  of  different  portions  of  the  globe,  but  the 
student  must  liave  recourse  either  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  where 
the  collections  are  far  from  complete,  or  to  the  office  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  where  he  will  with  difficulty  find  any  one  who  knows  any  thing  of 
what  is  asked,    I  desire  such  institutions?  they  have  long  formed  thQ 
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transmitted  to  test  the  accuracy  and  stimulate  the 
activity  of  the  functionaries  in  that  important  de- 
partment;* and  the  great  improvement  of  keeping 
Mirch  24.  accouuts  by  double  entry  was  adopted  from  the  ex- 
ample of  commerce,  first  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  Emperor,  and  after  its  advantages  had  been  fully 
demonstrated  by  experience,  formally  enforced  by  a 
decree  of  the  Government.  Nor,  amidst  weightier 
cares,  were  the  fine  arts  neglected ;  the  designs  for 
the  Temple  of  Glory,  ordered  by  the  decree  of  9th 
November,  from  Posen,  were  submitted  to  the  Empe- 
ror's consideration,  and  that  one  selected  which  has 
since  been  realized  in  the  beautiful  perystyle  of  the 
Madeleine,  while  all  the  departments  of  France  were 
ordered  to  be  searched  for  quarries  of  granite  and 
marble  capable  of  furnishing  materials  of  durability 
and  elegance  for  its  interior  decorations,  worthy  of  a 
monument  calculated  for  <iHrBnl  diiration.'f 

subject  of  my  mw^iillJttn>ecause  in  the  course  of  my  various  labours  I 
have  repeatedly  experienced  their  want." — Napoleon  to  Minister  of  In- 
tenor,  \9th  April,  1807.     Bign.  vL  267,  269. 

•  **  The  good  order  which  you  have  established  in  the  aflfairs  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  emancipation  which  you  have  effected  of  its  opera- 
tions from  the  control  of  bankers,  is  an  advantage  of  the  most  important 
kind,  which  will  eminently  redound  to  the  benefit  of  our  commerce  and 
manufectures." — Napoleon  to  the  Minister  of  Finance^  Osterode,  24M 
March,  1807.  In  truth,  however,  what  the  Emperor  here  called  the 
emancipation  of  the  Treasury  from  the  Bankers,  arose,  not  so  much  from 
the  regulations  of  the  Minister  of  that  department,  as  from  the  extra- 
neous sources  from  whence  the  chief  supplies  for  the  army  were  now  de- 
rived, and  which  rendered  the  anticipation  of  revenue  by  discounting  long 
dated  Treasury  bills  at  the  bank  of  France  unnecessary.  He  admitted 
this  himself  in  the  same  letter — **  1  am  now  discharging  the  arrears  of  the 
army  from  the  beginning  of  October,  1806,  to  the  end  of  February,  1807; 
we  shril  see  hereafter  how  this  will  be  arranged  with  the  Treasury ;  in  the 
vieantimey  the  payment  come*  from  Prussia,  and  that  will  put  us  greatly  at 
ease."  The  pay  thus  extracted  from  the  conquered  states  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  3,300,000  francs,  or  L.  132,000  a  month,  supposing 
150,000  men  only  so  maintained,  which  for  these  five  months  alone  was 
no  less  than  16,500,000  francs,  or  L.660,000  sterling.— See  Bign.  iv. 
274,  276. 

t  **  After  having  attentively  considered,'*  said  Napoleon,  "  the  different 
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The  finances  of  France  during  this  jrear  exhibited    chap. 

the  most  flattering  prospect :  but  the  exposition  pub 1- 

lished  was  entirely  fallacious,  so  far  as  the  total  ex-    ^^^'''• 
penditure  was  concerned,  because  a  large  portion  ofrmanceof 
the  supplies  were  drawn  by  war  contributions  frooa  i/g^^thL  "^ 
foreign  states,  and  upwards  of  half  the  army  werey®"* 
quartered  for  all  its  expenses  on  the  vanquished  ter- 
ritories.   The  revenue  of  the  empire,  as  exhibited 
in  the  budget,  amounted  to  683,057,933  francs,  or 
L.25,507,000,  and  its   expenditure  to  777,850,000 
francs,  or  L.32,000,000  ;  *  but  the  Emperor  did  not » Gteta,  i. 
reveal  to  the  public  what  was  not  less  true,  that  the 
suras  levied  on  the  countries  lying  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Vistula,  between  the  14tl^  October,  1806, 
when  the  war  commenced,  and  the  14th  June,  1807, 

plans  submitted  to  my  examination,  I  have  not  felt  the  smallest  doubt 
on  that  which  I  should  adopt.     That  of  M.  Vignon  alone  fulfilled  my  Napoleon 
wishes.     It  is  a  temple  which  I  desire,  and  not  a  church.     What  could  Bxes  oq  a 
you  erect  as  a  church  which  could  keep  its  ground  against  the  Pantheon,  detign  for 
Notre  Dame,  or,  above  all,  St  Peter's  at  Rome  ?    Every  thing  in  the  f^®  *^*^*' 
Temple  should  be  in  a  chaste,  severe,  and  durable  style ;  it  should  be  fitted  p^i^^ 
for  solemnities  at  all  times,  at  all  hours ;  the  Imperial  Throne  should  be 
a  curule  chair  of  marble,  seats  of  marble  for  the  persons  invited,  an  am- 
phitheatre of  marble  for  the  performers.     No  furniture  should  be  admit- 
ted but  cushions  for  the  seats  ;  all  should  be  of  granite,  of  marble,  and  of 
iron.     With  this  view,  searches  should  be  made  in  all  the  provinces  for 
quarries  of  marble  and  granite.    They  will  be  useful,  not  merely  for  this 
monument,  but  for  others,  which  I  have  it  in  view  to  construct  at  future 
times,  and  wliich  by  their  nature  will  require  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  for 
their  construction.  Not  more  than  3,000,000  of  francs  (L.  120,000)  should 
be  required,  the  temples  of  Athens  having  not  cost  much  more  than 
the  h»nlf  of  that  sum ;    fifteen  millions  have  been  absorbed,  I  know  not 
how,  in  the  Pantheon,  but  I  should  not  object  to  an  expenditure  of  five 
or  six  millions  for  the  construction  of  a  temple  worthy  of  the  first  city  in 
the  world.** — Napoleon  tothe  Minister  of Inieribr,  Flnkinsfein,\Sth  Apil, 
1807.  BiGN.  vi.  270,  272.     It  was  from  this  determination  of  the  Em- 
peror that  the  present  exquisite  stitictur^of  the  Madeleine  took  its  rise; 
but  his^real  design  in  the  formation,  t)n  so  durable  and  gigantic  a  scale, 
of  this  noble  monument  was,  as  already  mAitioned,  still  more  extensive 
than  the  honour  of  the  Grand  Army;  and  he  in  secret  intended  it  as 
an  expiatory  monument  to  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  other 
victims  of  the  Revolution.— T/Vfe  Ante  vi.,  and  Las  Cas,  1.  370,  371. 
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CHAP,  when  it  terminated,  amounted  to  the  enormous,  and 
Xlvi 

if  not  proved  by  authentic  documents,  incredible  sum 


437. 


,jj^^?/^  of  604,227,922  francs,  or  L.24,000,000 ;  that  above 
port  Dum.  a  million  annually  was  levied  o^  the  kingdom  of 
PL^ceiJilst. Italy;*  that  the  arrears  paid  up  by  Austria  for  the 
great  war  contribution  of  1805  were  double  that  sum  ; 
that  the  war  subsidies  extracted  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  St  Ildefonso,  were 
above  L.3,000,000  yearly.  Finally,  that  the  grand 
army,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  had,  since  it 
broke  up  from  the  heights  of  Boulogne,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1805,  been  exclusively  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and 
•  jom.  ii.  paid  at  the  expense  of  the  German  states.*  The  reve- 
nues of  France,  therefore,  did  not  furnish  more  than 
half  the  total  sum  required  by  the  expensive  and  gi- 
gantic military  establishment  of  the  Emperor ;  while 
its  inhabitants  received  almost  the  whole  benefit 
from  its  expenditure  ;  a  state  of  things  which  at  once 
explains  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  continu- 
ally advancing  to  fresh  conquests ;  the  extraordinary 
attachment  which  the  French  so  long  felt  to  his  go- 
vernment ;  the  vast  internal  prosperity  with  which  it 
was  attended,  and  the  grinding  misery  as  well  as  inex- 
tinguishable  hatred  with  which  it  soon  came  to  be 
regarded  in  foreign  states.* 

•  The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  France,  as  exhibited  in  the  Budget 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  this  year,  were  as  follows : — 

Receipt. 


Francs. 

Receipts  tod 

Dutch  Taxes, 

311,840,685    or 

L.  12,040,000 

expenditure 

Register  and  Crown  Lands, 

172,227,000 

6,900,000 

of  the  year. 

Customs,        •        •        , 

90,115,726 

3,360,000 

Lottery,        •        *          • 

12,233,837 

369,000 

Post-Office, 

.      9,968,134 

400,000 

Excise,       ^        ;        •        • 

75,808,358 

3,032,000 

Salt  and  tobacco,        •          • 

6,900,000 

276,000 

Salt  Mines  of  Government, 

3,230,000 

130,000 

682,3-23,  740  fr. 

L.26,507,000 
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Early  in  March  a  irrand  convocation  of  the  Jews   chap. 

XLVL 

assembled  in  Paris,  in  pursuance  of  the  commands  of- 


Napoleon,  issued  in  the  July  preceding.  Seventy-one  ^^^' 
doctors  and  chiefs  of  that  ancient  nation  attended  this  sututes  of 
great  assembly;  the  first  meetingof  the  kind  which  had  saohedn'm 
occurred  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites  on  the°[p*^^*'^' 
capture  of  Jerusalem.     For  seventeen  hundred  years  March  9. 

JExpenditure, 


Franca. 

Public  Debt, 

105,959,000     or 

L.4,^0,000 

Civil  List, 

28,000,000 

1,120,000 

Public  Justice, 

22,042,000 

880,000 

Foreign  lirlinisters. 

10,379,000 

420,000 

Interim  Ministew, 

54,902,000 

2,170,000 

Finance     do.. 

25,624,000 

1,632,000 

Public  Treasury, 

8,571,000 

335,000 

War, 

195,895,000 

7,900,000 

Ordnance,  .          « 

147,654,000 

5,850,000 

Marine, 

117,307,000 

4,900,000 

Public  Worship, 

12,342,000 

550,000 

General  Police,     . 

708,000 

34,000 

Roads  and  Bridges, 

38,215,000 

1,800,000 

Incidental  Charges, 

10,252,000 

410,000 

Francs,   777,850,000  L.32,241,000 

But  as  the  Grand  Army,  200,000  strong,  was  solely  maintained, 
paid,  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Germany,  this  table  exhibited  a 
most  fallacious  view  of  the  real  expenditure  and  receipts  of  Napoleon 
during  the  year.  Without  mentioning  lesser  contributions,  the  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  enormous  sums  wluch,  by  public  or  priyate  plun- 
der, for  it  deserves  no  better  name,  he  was  enabled,  during  the  same 
period,  to  extract  from  the  tributary  or  conquered  states,  and  their 
application  to  the  expenses  of  the  war  or  otherwise ; — 

Receipts, 

FiaDCfl. 
War  contribution  let  led  on  Germany 

from  October  1806,  to  July  1807,  604,227,92^  or  L.24,000,0OO 
Tribute  from  Italy,         .        .        .        30,000,000  1,200,000 

from  Spain,        .        .        .        72,000,000  2,880,000 

from  Portugal,  .         .         .         16,000,000  640,000 

War  contribution  from  Austria,  arrears 

of  1805, -    50,000,000  2,000,000 


772,227,922  or  L.30,810,000 
VOL.  YI.  P 
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CHAP,  the  children  of  Israel  had  sojourned  as  strangers  in 

^foreign  realms  ;  reviled,  oppressed,  persecuted,  with- 

^^^'  out  a  capital,  without  a  government,  without  a  home ; 
far  from  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  banished  from 
the  land  of  their  ancestors ;  but  preserving  unimpaired, 
amidst  all  their  calamities,  their  traditions,  their 
usages,  their  faith  ;  exhibiting  in  every  nation  of  the 
earth  a  lasting  miracle  to  attest  the  verity  of  the  Chris- 
tian prophecies.  On  this  occasion  the  great  Sanhedrim, 
or  assembly,  published  the  resuft  of  their  delibera- 
tions in  a  variety  of  statutes  and  ileclarations,  calcu- 
lated to  remote  from  the  Israelites  a  portion  of  that 
odium  under  which  they  had  so  long  laboured  in  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom ;  and  Napoleon,  in  return, 
took  them  under  his  protection,  ^nd,  'under  certain 
modifications,  admitted  them  to  the  privileges  of  his 
empire.  This  first  approach  to  a  reunion  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Jews,  impossible  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances but  the  rule  of  so  great  a  conqueror  as 
Napoleon,  is  very  remarkable.  The  immediate  cause 
of  it,  doubtless,  was  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  to 
secure  the  support  of  so  numerous  and  opulent  a  body 
as  the  Jews  of  Old  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  Russia,  which  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  in  its  result  a  step  in  the  deve- 
lopement  of  Christian  prophecy.     And  thus,  from 

Expended. 

Frftocf. 

Costs  of  the  Grand  Army  from  October 
1806,  to  Jnly  1807,    .         /        .         228,944,363  or     L.9,130,000 

Leaving  to  be  applied  to  internal  ser- 
vice of  France  in  this  or  succ^edingf 
years,        .         .         .         .         .        543,282,550  21,740,000 


•772,a26,9a2  'L.30,870,000 
:— DAtftj'fl  Report  on  the  Finances  of  1806  ;  Dcm.  xix.  464,  465 ; 
BioN,  vH.  279;  280  ;  Gabta^  i.  305;  Ante,  v.  152,  153. 
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the  mysterious  manner  in  which  the  wisdom  of  t*ro-i   CHAp. 

XL  VI 

vldence  makes  the  wickedness  and  passions  of  men  to , 


work  out  its  great  designs  for  the  government  of  hu-    ^^' 
man  affairs,  did  the  French  Revolution,  which,  nursed 
in  infidelity  and  crime,  set  out  with  the  abolition  of 
Christian  worships  and  the  open  denial  of  God  by  A 
whole  nation,  in  its  secondary  results  lead  to  the  first 
great  step  which  had  occurred  in  modern  Europe  to 
the  reassembling  of  the  Jews,  so  early  foretold  by  (mt 
Saviour ;  and  in  its  ultimate  effects  is  destined,  to  dl 
human  appearance,  by  the  irresistible  strength  which 
it  has  given  to  the  British  navy,  and  the  vast  impulse 
which  it  has  communicated  to  the  Russian  army,  to 
lead  to  the  wresting  of  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  i  D'Abr.ix. 
the  infidels,  and  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  alike  ^^^^e?*^ 
over  the  forests  of  the  New  and  the  deserts  of  the  270. 
Old  World. ' 

The  two  grand  armies,  in  their  resjJective  posltioiaS 
on  the  Passarge  atid  the  Alle,  remained  for  fleftrlj^  sieg«t  in 
four  months  after  the  sanguindry  fight  of  Eylau  irt^^**^^^^""* 
a  state  of  tranquillity,  interrupted  only  by  skirmishes  tenraiofhoi- 
at  the  outposts,  followed  by  no  material  results,  and****^*** 
too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
general  historian.     Both  parties  were  actively  enga* 
ged  in  measures  to  repair  the  wide  chasms  which  it 
had  occasioned  in  their  ranks,  and  preparing  for  the 
coming  struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  great  con* 
test  for  the  empire  of  Europe.     But  Napoleon  felt 
too  strongly  the  imminent  risk  which  he  had  rutt 
of  total  ruin  by  a  defeat  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia, 
before  the  fortresses  in  his  rear  were  all  subdued,  to 
incur  it  a  second  time,  until  his  right  flank  waii 
secured  by  the  reduction  of  the  remainder  of  thfe    . 
powerful  chain  of  fortresses  in  Silesia,  which  still 
lioisted  the  Prussian  colours,  and  his  left  by  the  sur- 
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CHAP,  render  of  the  great  fortified  emporium  of  Dantzic. 
-To  these  two  objects  accordingly  his  attention  was 


1807.    ^jifected  during  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities  in 

the  front  of  the  Grand  Army  ;  and  his  operations  in 

>  jom.  ii.    these  quarters  were  not  only  great  in  themselves,  but 

^m.  tie"'  ^^  *^®  ^^^  important  effect  upon  the  future  for- 

87.  tunes  of  the  campaign.^ 

Schweidnitz  and  Neiss  were  invested  about  the 
Fall  of       same  time,  in  the  end  of  January ;  but  serious  opera- 
nitxT*  "    tions  were  not  attempted  against  the  latter  fortress, 
which  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  province, 
till  the  former  was  reduced.     The  siege  accordingly 
was  carried  on  with  great  activity  of  the  former, 
and  with  such  success,  that  it  capitulated,  after  a 
Feb.  7.      feeble  resistance,  in  the  middle  of  February.     The 
reduction  of  the  capital  of  Silesia  was  of  the  high- 
est importance,  not  merely  as  putting  at  the  disposal 
of  Napoleon   a  powerful   fortress,   commanding  a 
rich  territory,  but  giving  him  a  supply  of  extensive 
stores  in  ammunition  and  artillery,  which  were  forth- 
with forwarded  to  Dantzic  and  Neiss,  and  proved  of 
the  utmost  service  in  the  siege  of  both  these  towns. 
The  resources  of  Silesia,  now  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Vandamme,  were  turned  to  the  very  best 
account  by  that  indefatigable  and  rapacious  com- 
mander ;  heavy  requisitions  for  horses,  provisions, 
and  forage,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
besides  grievous  contributions  in  money,  which  were 
so  considerable,  and  levied  with  such  severity  on  that 
opulent   province,   that  before  the  end   of   March 
Mtrtcn's   1,500,000  fraucs  (L.60,000)  was  regularly  transmit- 
Dum.*x^.  ted  once  a-weeh  to  the  headquarters  of  Napoleon,  and 
98,  99.      jiijg  plentiful  supply  continued  undiminished  till  the 

Jom.  11.  ,    \,    ,  fl 

399.         end  of  the  war.  "* 

.    No  (Boonei:  was  the  besieging  force  before  Neiss 
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strengthened   by  the  artillery,  and  reinforcements  cha^. 
which  were  forwarded  from  Schweidnitz,  than  the- 


operations  of  the  French  for  its  reduction  were  con-  ^^^^' 
ducted  with  more  activity.  This  fortress,  originally  And  or 
situated  exclusively  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  *"^ 
which  bears  the  same  name,  was  extended  by  Frederick 
the  Great  to  the  left  bank,  where  the  principal  arsenals 
and  military  establishments  were  placed.  The  works 
surrounding  the  whole  were  extensive,  but  in  some 
places  not  entirely  armed  or  clothed  with  masonry, 
but  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  great  part  of 
which  occupied  an  entrenched  camp  without  the 
fortress,  promised  to  present  a  formidable  resistance. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  trenches  had  been  opened, 
and  that  the  place  was  hard  pressed,  an  attempt  to 
relieve  it  was  made  by  General  Kleist  with  fourApniso. 
thousand  men,  drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Glatz. 
Their  efforts,  which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
20th,  was  combined  with  a  powerful  sortie  from  the 
walls  of  the  place ;  but  though  the  attack  at  first 
was  attended  with  some  success,  it  was  finally  de- 
feated by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Jerome  Bonaparte 
with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  who  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  projected  operation,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  render  it  totally  abortive.  The  defeated 
troops  took  refuge  in  Glatz,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of 
seven  hundred  men.  Immediately  after,  the  bombard- 
ment was  resumed  with  fresh  vigour,  the  town  was 
repeatedly  set  on  fire  in  many  different  places ;  the 
outwork  of  the  Blockhausen  was  carried  by  assault ; 
already  the  rampart  was  beginning  to  be  shaken  by 
the  breaching  batteries ;  and  the  explosion  of  one  of '«"»•  »• 
their  magazines  spread  consternation  through  the 
garrison,  when  the  governor  offered  to  capitulate  on 
the  same  conditions  as  the  other  fortresses  of  Prus- 
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CHAP.   eia.    Tbi»  ^^^^  was  agreed  to;  and  op  the  16th 


-June,  this  great  stronghold,  with  three  hundred  and 

^*^*    twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  200,000  pounds  of  powder, 

'  ^«««      a  garrison  still  above  five  thousand  strong,  but  en- 

^c^  }q^  tirely  destitute  of  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of 

iL  899.      ^jjg  enemy.  * 

Glatz  alone  remained  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
And  of      the  province,  and  it  did  not  long  survive  its  unfor- 
tunate compeers.     Prince  Jerome  commanded  the 
June  14.     ^ttsckiug  forcc,  and  though  the  garrison  was  numer- 
ous, it  was  so  much  discouraged  by  the  bad  success 
of  the  besieged  in  all  the  other  fortresses  of  the  pro- 
vince, that  it  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.     The  en- 
trenched camp  which  communicated  with  the  town 
having  been  attacked  and  carried,  this  last  bulwark 
of  Silesia  capitulated  on  the  14th  June,  the  very  day 
when  the  battle  of  Friedland  was  fought.   Thus  were 
911  the  strongholds  of  this  province,  so  long  the  bul- 
wark of  Prussia,  reduced,  by  a  force  hardly  equal  to 
the  united  strength  of  their  garrisons,  and  Vandamme, 
with  a  corps  not  exceeding  twenty-five   thousand 
men,  bad  the  glory  of  wresting  from  the  enemy  six 
first-rate  fortresses,  containing  above  twelve  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon.     The  defence  which  they  made  did 
little  credit  to  the  Prussian  arms,  as  not  one  of  them 
•  Dum.      had  resolution  enough  to  stand  an  assault,  and  almost 
Toe-'jom.*  all  lowered  their  colours  while  the  rampart  was  still 
ii  399.     unbreached.* 

The  siege  of  Dantzic  was  an  operation  of  more 
Siege  of     difficulty,  and  of  much  more  immediate  influence  upon 
D^^on  the  fate  of  the  campaign.     Napoleon  felt  the  immi- 
oi^t  for-  jjgjjj  danger  which  he  would  have  run  if  Benning- 
sen's  army,  during  the  irruption  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  had  succeeded  in  throwing  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  into  that  fortress ;  thirty  thousand 
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men,  resting  on  its  formidable  rainparts,  and  amply   chap. 

supplied  with  every  necessary  from  the  sea,  would '" 

have  paralysed  all  the  movements  of  the  Grand  Army.  ^^' 
This  important  city,  formerly  one  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing of  the  Hanse  Towns,  bad  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Piiissia  on  occasion  of  the  last  partition  of  Poland  in 
1794;  and  though  it  had  much  declined  in  wealth 
and  population  since  the  disastrous  era  when  it  lost 
its  independence,  yet  it  was  still  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance and  strength.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula  gave  it  a  monopoly  of  all  the  commerce 
of  Poland ;  it  served  as  the  great  emporium  of  the 
noble  wheat  crops  which,  in  every  age,  have  consti- 
tuted almost  exclusively  the  wealth  of  that  kingdom, 
and  imported,  in  return,  the  wines,  fruits,  dress,  and 
other  luxuries  which  contributed  to  the  splendour  of 
its  haughty  nobles,  and  the  rude  garments  which 
clothed  the  limbs  of  its  unhappy  cultivators.  The 
river  Mottaw,  a  tributary  stream  to  the  Vistula,  tra- 
verses the  whole  extent  of  the  city,  and  serves  as  a 
canal  for  the  transport  of  its  bulk  in  merchandise, 
while  its  waters  fill  the  wet  ditches,  and  contribute 
much  to  the  strength  of  the  place.  Previous  to  the 
war  its  fortifications  had  been  much  neglected,  as  its 
remote  situation  seemed  to  afford  little  likelihood  of 
its  being  destined  to  undergo  a  siege  ;  but  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  General  Manstein,  the  Governor,  had 
laboured  indefatigably  to  put  the  works  in  a  good 
posture  of  defence ;  and  such  had  been  the  success  of 
his  efforts,  that  they  were  in  March  all  armed  and  in 
a  condition  to  undergo  a  siege.  It  was  surrounded 
in  all  places  by  a  rampart,  wet  ditch,  and  strong 
palisades,  in  most  by  formidable  outworks ;  the  fort 
of  Weischelmunde,  in  its  vicinity,  commanding  the 
opening  of  the  Vistula  into  the  sea,  required  a  sepa- 
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CHAP,   rate  siege  for  itself,  and  was  connected  with  the  towrt, 

XLVL  o  '  * 

from  which  it  was  distant  four  miles,  by  a  chain  of 

1807.    fortified  posts.   But  the  principal  defence  of  the  place 
consisted  in  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground  in  its 
vicinity,  which  could  be  traversed  only  on  a  few 
dykes  or  chaussees ;  and  the  power  which  the  besieg- 
ed had,  by  the  command  of  the  sluices  of  the  Vistula, 
the  waters  of  which,  from  their  communication  with 
the  Baltic,  are  almost  always  at  the  same  level,  of 
inundating  the  country  for  several  miles  in  breadth 
round  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  walls. 
,  p^^       The  garrison  consisted  of  twelve  thousand  Prussians 
xviii.  124,  and  five  thousand  Russians,  under  the  command  of 
Jom'  ii.  '    Field-marshal  Kalkreuth,  a  veteran  whose  intrepid 
Reg.*  feo?.  character  formed  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  a  gallant 
23.  defence.* 

To  form  the  besieging  force.  Napoleon  had  drawn 
First  opera-  together  a  large  body  of  Italians,  Saxons,  Hessians, 
j^^ff^*^  troops  of  Baden,  with  a  division  of  Polish  levies,  and 
force.        two  divisious  of  French,  in  all,  27,000  men.     The 
most  inefficient  part  of  this  motley  group  was  em- 
ployed  in  the  blockade  of  Colberg  and  Graudentz ; 
and  the  flower  of  the  troops,  consisting  of  the  French 
divisions,  a  Saxon  brigade,  and  the  Baden  and  Polish 
hussars,  amounting  to  about  twenty  thousand  men, 
was  destined  to  the  more  arduous  undertaking  of 
the   siege    of   Dantzic.      The   artillery  was    com- 
manded by  the  gallant  (Jenerai  Lariboissiere,  the 
engineers  under  the  able  directions  of  General  Chasse- 
loup ;  Marshal  Lannes,  with  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Guards,  formerly  under  Oudinot,  who  was  confined 
>  jom.  ii.    by  sickness,  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army  the 

896«  397 

Dum.  xtUi,  covering  force ;  and  he  was  in  communication  with 
In^  R^,  Massena,  who  had  superseded  Savary  in  the  command 
1807, 23.  of  the  corps  which  had  combated  at  Ostrolenka/  and 
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was  reinforced  by  the  warlike  Bavarian  grenadiers  chap. 
of  Wrede.     Thus,  while  twenty  thousand  men  were    ^^^' 
assembled  for  the  siege,  thirty  thousand,  under  the    ^®^^* 
most  experienced  marshals  of  France,  were  stationed 
so  as  to  protect  the  operations  against  any  incursions 
of  the  enemy. 

So  early  as  the  middle  of  February,  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  besiegers  had  begun  to  invest  the  place,  cjapture  of 
and  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  a  sanguinary  conflict  ^•J^*^ 
ensued  between  the  Polish  hussars,  who  composed 
their  vanguard,  and  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  Prus- 
sians, at  Dirschau,  which  terminated,  after  a  severe 
loss  on  both  sides,  in  the  retreat  of  the  latter  under 
the  cannon  of  the  ramparts.  After  this  check,  Ge- 
neral Manstein  no  longer  endeavoured  to  maintain 
himself  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  ;  and  as  the  French 
troops  successively  came  up,  the  investment  of  the 
fortress  was  completed.  The  first  serious  conflict 
took  place  on  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Nehrung, March  is. 
the  well-known  tongue  of  land  which  separates  the 
waters  of  the  salt  lake,  called  the  Frische-bafi*,  and 
the  Vistula  from  the  Baltic  sea.  It  is  twelve  leagues 
in  length  but  seldom  more  than  a  mile  or  two  in 
breadth,  composed  of  sand  hills  thrown  up  by  the 
meeting  of  the  river  with  the  ocean,  in  one  part  of 
which  the  waves  have  broken  in  and  overflowed  the 
level  space  in  its  rear,  which  now  forms  the  Frische- 
haff*;  and  as  it  communicates  with  Dantzic,  which 
stands  at  its  eastern  extremity,  the  approaches  to  the 
town  on  that  side  could  not  be  effected  until  it  was 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  Sensible  of  its  value,  the 
besieged  had  spared  no  pains  to  strengthen  themselves 
on  this  important  neck  of  land,  and  the  besiegers  were 
equally  resolute  to  dislodge  them  from  it,  and  there- 
by complete  the  investment  of  the  fortress*     Early 
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CHAP,   iu  the  morning  of  the  20th  March,  a  French  detach- 
'  '  ment  crossed  the  Frische-haff  in  boats,  and  surprised 


ut^hlo    *^^  Prussian  posts  on  the  opposite  shore ;  fresh  troops 
were  ferried  over  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  besieg- 
ers, before  evening,  established  themselves  in  such 
force  in  the  island,  that  though  Kalkreuth  despatched 
a  body  of  four  thousand  men  out  of  the  place  to  re- 
inforce his  posts  in  that  quarter,  they  were  unable 
to  dislodge  the  enemy,  who   not  only  kept  their 
Mareh  22.  grouud,  but  progrcssivcly  advancing  two  days  after- 
wards, entirely  cleared  the  peninsula  of  the  Prussians, 
and  completed  the  investment  of  the  town  on  that 
side.     By  this  success  the  communication  of  Dantzic 
with  the  land  was  entirely  cut  off;  but  the  besieged, 
by  means  of  the  Island  of  Holm  and  Fort  of  Weisch- 
'  Dmn.      elmunde,  with  the  entrenched  camp  of  Neufahrwas- 
u"  Bi^  ser,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Vistula 
286^  wn    ^^^  *^^  Baltic,  had  still  the  means  of  deriving  suc- 
ioq/i29.    cour  from  the  sea-side.^ 

After  full  deliberation  among  the  French  engineers, 
Progress  of  it  was  determined  to  commence  the  siege  by  an  attack 
*^*  "*««•    on  the  fort  of  Hagelsberg,  which  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence without  the  rampart  on  the  western  side  of  the 
town,  which  was  the  only  one  entirely  free  from  in- 
undations.    The  first  parallel  having  been  completed, 
a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  works  in  that  quarter 
April  2.     on  the  night  of  the  first  of  April,  though  at  the  dis- 
Aprii  16.    tance  of  eight  hundred  toises.     A  fortnight  after,  the 
second  parallel  was  also  finished,  notwithstanding 
several  vigorous  sorties  from  the  garrison ; — and  by 
the  88d,  amidst  snow  and  sleet,  the  batteries  were 
all  armed  and  ready  to  play  on  the  ramparts  at  the 
AprU  23.    distance  only  of  sixty  toises.    On  the  following  night, 
a  tremendoiis  fire  was  opened  from  fifty-six  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon  an4  twelve  mortars,  which,  not- 
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withstanding  the  utmost  efforts  on  the  part  of  the    chap. 
garrison,  soon  acquired  a  marked  superiority  over 


the  batteries  of  the  besieged.     For  a  week  together    ^®^^* 
this  cannonade  continued  without  intermission  night 
and  day  ;  a  brave  sortie  was  unable  to  arrest  it  more 
than  a  few  hours ;  but  although  the  city  was  already  AprU  86. 
on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the  artillery  on  the 
ramparts  in  part  dismountedi  yet,  as  the  exterior 
works  were  faced  with  earth,  not  masonry,  little  pro- 
gress was  made  in  injuring  them,  and  no  practicable 
breach  bad  been  as  yet  effected.     Finding  themselves  May  2. 
foiled  in  this  species  of  attack,  the  French  engineers 
had  recourse  to  the  more  certain,  but  tedious  method 
of  approach  by  sap  ;  the  besieged  countermined  with  • 
indefatigable  perseverance,  but  notwithstanding  their 
utmost  efforts,  the  mines  of  the  French  were  pushed 
to  within  eighteen  yards  of  the  salient  angle  of  the  May  5. 
outermost  works  of  Hagelsberg.     At  the  same  time  May  6. 
a  separate  expedition  against  the  Island  of  Holm, 
which  formed  the  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Nehrung,  from  whence  it  was  separated  only  by 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  Vistula,  proved  successful ; '  Dum. 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men  with  fif- 169.  mga. 
teen  pieces  of  cannon,  was  made  prisoners,  and  the^'^J^^f.j 
city  by  that  means  deprived  of  all  the  succour  which  md,  129, 
it  had  hitherto  obtained   by  the  mouths  of  that^^^* 
river.*  * 

*  A  remarkable  incident  occurred  on  this  occasion,  highly  character- 
istic of  the  heroic  spirit  with  whicli  both  parties  were  animated.  A 
chasseur  of  the  12th  regiment  of  French  light  infiintry,  named  Fortunes, 
transported  by  the  ardour  of  the  attack,  fell,  in  the  dark,  into  the  hiidst  of 
a  Russian  detachment,  and  in  a  few  minutes  that  detachment  itself  was 
surprised  by  the  company  to  which  the  French  soldier  belonged.  The 
Russian  officers  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  fire,  we  are  French ;"  and  threaten- 
ed the  chasseur  with  instant  death  if  he  betrayed  them.  **  Fire  instant- 
ly," exclaimed  the  brave  Fortunas,  **  they  are  Russians  ;"  and  fell  pierced 
by  the  balls  of  bis  comrades.— Dumas,  xviii.  169. 
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CHAP.       Invested  now  on  all  sides,  with  its  garrison  weak- 
■  -ened  by  the  casualties  of  the  siege,  and  the  enemy's 


1807.  jifjjjies  ready  to  blow  its  outworks  on  the  side  assail- 
Uniucccw-  ed  into  the  air,  Dantzic  could  not  be  expected  to  hold 
of  the*AiiieiOut  foF  any  length  of  time.  Not  deeming  himself  in 
to  raise  tbe  sufficient  Strength  to  attempt  the  raising  of  the  siege 
by  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's  cantonments  on 
the  Passarge,  Benningsen,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  had  resolved  to  attempt  the . 
relief  of  the  fortress  by  a  combined  attack  by  land 
and  sea,  from  the  peninsula  of  Nehrung  and  the 
May  7.  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  The  preparations  made  with 
this  view  were  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  and  had 
wellnigh  been  crowned  with  success.  General  Ka- 
menskoi,  with  five  thousand  men,  was  embarked  at 
Pillau,  under  convoy  of  a  Swedish  and  English  man- 
of-war,  and  landed  at  Neufahrwasser,  the  fortified 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  distant  four  miles 
from  Dantzic ;  while  two  thousand  Prussians  were 
to  co-operate  in  the  attack,  by  advancing  along  the 
peninsula  of  Nehrung,  and  the  Grand  Army  was  to 
be  disquieted  and  hindered  from  sending  succours  by 
a  feigned  attack  on  Marshal  Ney*s  corps ;  and  at  the 
same  time  General  Tutschikoff,  who  had  succeeded 
Essen  in  the  command  of  the  troops  on  the  Narew 
and  the  Bug,  was  to  engage  the  attention  of  Massena*s 
Mayu.  corps  in  that  quarter.  All  these  operations  took 
place,  and,  but  for  an  accidental  circumstance,  would, 
to  all  appearance,  have  proved  successful :  the  pro- 
posed feints  were  made  with  the  desired  effects  on 
the  side  of  Guttstadt  and  the  Narew ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, the  delay  of  the  Swedish  man-of-war,  which 
had  twelve  hundred  men  on  board,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Kamenskoi  to  commence  his  attack  before 
the  15th  inst.     In  the  mean  while  Napoleon,  who 
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had  received  intelligence  of  what  was  in  preparation,   chap. 

and  was  fully  aware  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which '-^ 

Lefebvre  was  exposed,  had  time  to  draw  a  large  body  ^^^' 
of  troops  from  Lannes'  covering  corps  by  the  bridge 
of  Marienswerder  to  the  scene  of  danger.  This  great 
i^einforcement,  comprising  among  other  troops  the 
grenadiers  of  the  Guard  under  Oudinot,  turned  the 
scale,  which  at  that  period  quivered  on  the  beam. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Kamenskoi 
marched  out  of  the  trenches  of  Neufahrwasser,  and 
after  defiling  over  the  bridge  of  the  Vistula  into  the 
peninsulaofNehrung,  advanced  with  the  utmost  intre- 
pidity to  the  attack  of  the  strong  fortifications  which 
the  enemy  had  erected  to  bar  their  advance  among 
the  hills  and  copsewoods  of  that  sandy  peninsula. 
Their  first  onset  was  irresistible.  The  entrench- 
ments were  carried  in  the  most  gallant  style,  and  all 
their  cannon  taken  :  success  appeared  certain,  as  the 
defeated  Saxons  and  Poles  were  flying  in  great  dis- 
order out  of  the  woods  into  the  sandy  hills  which  lay 
between  them  and  the  town  of  Dantzic,  when  the 
victors  were  suddenly  assailed  in  flank,  when  disor- 
dered by  success,  by  Marshal  Lannes,  at  the  head  of 
Oudinot's  formidable  grenadiers  of  the  Guards.  Un- 
able to  resist  so  vehement  an  onset,  the  Russians 
were  in  their  turn  driven  back,  and  lost  the  entrench- 
ments ;  but  rallying  again  with  admirable  discipline, 
they  renewed  the  assualt  and  regained  the  works ; 
again  they  were  expelled  with  great  slaughter ;  a 
third  time,  stimulated  by  desperation,  they  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  routed  the  French  grenadiers  with 
such  vigour,  that  Oudinot  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him,  and  fell  upon  Marshal  Lannes,  and  both  these 
valiant  chiefs  thereafter  combated  on  foot  in  the  midst 
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CHAP,   of  their  faithful  grenadiers.    But  fresh  reiuforce- 
*   ments  from  the  left  bank  were  every  moment  receiv- 


1807. 


ed  by  the  enemy  :  Kalkreuth,  confining  himself  to  a 
heavy  cannonade,  had  made  no  sortie  to  aid  this 
gallant  effort  to  cut  through  the  lines  ;  and  to  com** 
pleteKamenskoi's  misfortune,  he  received  intelligence, 
during  the  action,  that  the  Prussian  corps  of  two 
thousand  men,  which  was  advancing  along  the  Neh- 
rung  to  co-operate  in  the  attack,  had  been  assailed  by 
superior  forces  at  Karlsberg,  and  routed  with  the  loss 
of  six  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Find- 
ing the  Undertaking,  in  these  circumstances,  hopeless, 
the  brave  Russian,  at  eight  at  night,  ordered  his 
heroic  troops  to  retire,  and  they  regained  the  shelter 
of  the  cannon  of  Weischelmunde  without  beidg 
1  Wilton,  pursued,  but  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  seventeen 
B?gi^^^'  hundred  soldiers ;  while  the  French  had  to  lament 
285, 287.   nearly  as  great  a  number  of  brave  men  who  had 

Dum.  xviu.  ^  °  n*       I 

113, 133.   fallen  in  this  desperate  conflict.' 

No  other  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  Allies  for 
Growing     the  relief  of  Dantzic.     The  besieged  had  provisions 
of  thrir   enough,  but  it  was  well  known  that  their  ammuni^ 
fi^fotth^'*  tion  was  almost  exhausted,  and  that  without  a  speedy 
p^«"«-        supply  of  that  indispensable  article,  the  place  must 
ere  long  capitulate.     An  English  brig  of  22  guns, 
under  Captain  Strachey,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  of  powder  on  board,  made  a  brave  attempt  to 
force  its  way  up  the  river,  though  the  Vistula  is  a 
rapid  stream,  not  more  in  general  than  sixty  yards 
broad,  and  the  passage  was  both  defended  by  numerous 
batteries  and  a  boom  thrown  across  the  channel ;  but 
a  cannon  shot  having  struck  the  rudder,  and  the  rig- 
ging being  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  the  French 
fire,  she  was  forced  to  surrender.    Mean  while  the 
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operations  against  the  Hagelsberg  werd  continued   chap. 
without  intermission ;  the  springing  of  several  mines, 


though  not  attended  with  all  the  ruin  which  ^^^^}^^' 
expected  by  the  besiegers,  had  the  effect  of  ruining 
and  laying  open  the  outworks,  and  preparations  were 
already  made  for  blowing  the  counterscarp  into  the 
ditch.     In  vain  a  sortie  from  the  ramparts  was  made, 
and  at  first  attended  with  sortie  success^  to  destroy  these 
threatening  advanced  works  of  the  enemy ;  the  besieg- 
ed were  at  length  driven  back,  and  on  the  ilext  day  the  May  21. 
arrival  of  Marshal  M ortier  with  alarge  part  of  his  corps 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stralsund  and  Colberg, 
nearly  doubled  the  effective  strength  of  the  enemy. 
Kalkreuth,  however,  was  still  unsubdued,  and  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  had  been  made  on  the 
breaches  of  the  ramparts  to  repel  the  assault  which 
was  hourly  expected,  when  a  summons  from  Lefebvre 
offered  him  honourable  terms  of  capitulation.     The 
situation  of  the  brave  veteran  left  him  no  alterna- 
tive ;  though  his  strength  was  unsubdued,  his  ammu- 
nition was   exhausted,  and   nothing  l*emained   but 
submission.     The  terras  of  capitulation  were  without  May  24. 
difficulty  arranged ;  the  garrison  was  permitted  to 
retire  with  their  arms  and  the  honours  of  war,  on 
condition  of  not  serving  against  France  or  its  allies 
for  a  year,  or  till  regularly  exchange^ ;  and  on  the 
27th  this  great  fortress,   containing  nine  hundred  May  27. 
pieces  of  cannon,  but  hardly  any  ammunition,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French  troops.     The  gar- » Dom. 
rison,now  reduced  to  nine  thousand  men,  was  marched  13";  g?^', 
through  the  peninsula  of  Nehrung  to  Konigsberg:^^®^; 
Kamenskoi,  unable  to  render  any  assistance,  set  sail  134!  m. 
from  Fort  Weischelmunde  with  his  own  division,^  ^„p^" 
and  its  original  garrison  and  a  few  invalids  ohly^^* 
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CHAP,   remained  on  the  26th  to  open  its  gates  to  the  ene- 

XLVI.  , 

my/ 


1807.        While  this  desperate  struggle  was  going  on  round 
Reinforoe-  Dautzic,  the  Russiaus  were  making  the  utmost  ef- 
rrrirlTto""  forts  to  reinforce  their  principal  army ;  but  the  time 
the  RMsitQ  ^hich  they  had  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  up  from 
it<  streiigth  its  immense  extent  the  distant  resources  of  their  em- 
tiowr**     pire>  and  though  men  were  in  abundance  in  the 
nearer  provinces,  both  money  and  arms  were  awant- 
ing  to  equip  them  for  the  field.     In  the  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  however,  reinforcements  to 
a  considerable  amount  arrived  on  the  Alle,  among 
which  were  chiefly  to  be  noticed  the  superb  corps  of 
the  Guards  under  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  battalions  and  thirty-four  squadrons, 
full  twenty  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  Imperial 
army.     A  powerful  reserve,  drawn  from  the  depots 
in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
was  also  advancing  under  Prince  Labanofl* ;   but  it 
was  so  far  in  the  rear,  that  it  could  not  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  action  before  the  end  of  June,  and  was, 
therefore,  not  to  be  relied  on  for  the  early  operations 
of  the  campaign.     The  whole  army  which  Benning« 
sen  had  at  his  command,  on  the  resumption  of  hosti- 
lities, was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  including  in  that  force  the  detached  corps  of 
sixteen  thousand  Prussians  and  Russians  in  front  of 
Konigsberg  under  Lestocq,  and  the  left  wing  on  the 
Narew  under  Tolstoy,  which  was  fifteen  thousand 
1  Dam.      strong ;  so  that  the  force  to  be  relied  on  for  the  im- 
Tabic  ju!^*  mediate  shock  on  the  AUe  or  the  Passarge  was  scarcely 
and  p.  220,  ninety  thousaud.     These  were,  however,  all  veterans 

221.  Jom.  •' 

ii.  400.      inured  to  war,  and  animated  in  the  highest  degree 
135^36.  both  by  their  recent  success  at  Eylau,*  and  the  pre- 
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sence  of  their  beloved  Emperor,  who,  since  the  end    cha^ 

of  March,   had   been   at  the  headquarters  of  the 

army.  * 

Bjr  incredible  exertions  Napoleon  had  succeeded 
in  assembling  a  much  greater  force.  Notwithstand- strtngth 
ing  the  immense  losses  of  his  bloody  winter  campaign  J?^^****° 
in  Poland,  such  had  been  the  vigour  of  his  measures  ^~«*» 
for  recruiting  his  array,  and  such  the  efficacy  of  the 
continued  influence  of  terror, coercion,military  ardour, 
and  patriotic  spirit  which  he  had  contrived  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  warlike  population  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Poland,  that  U  greater  host  than  had  ever 
yet  been  witnessed  together  in  modern  Europe  were 
now  assembled  round  his  eagles.  Exclusive  of  the 
army  of  observation  on  the  Elbe,  and  the  garrisons 
and  blockading  corps  in  his  rear,  no  less  than  a 
hundred. and  fifty  thousand  infantry,  and  thirty-five 
thousand  horse,  were  ready  for  immediate  action  on 
the  Passarge  and  the  Narew.  Nor  was  it  merely 
from  its  nominal  strength  that  this  immense  force 
was  formidable ;  its  discipline  and  equipment  had 
attained  the  very  highest  perfection  ;  the  requisitions 
enforced  by  the  terrors  of  military  execution  had 
wrenched  out  of  Germany  all  the  supplies  of  which 

*  The  Russian  army,  when  the  campaign  opened,  was  as  follows  :—• 

Centre  under  Benningsen  on  the  Alle,  at  Arensdorf,  Neuhofi*^ 

Bergfried,  and  Bevem,  ....  88,000 

Right  wing  under  Lestocq,  near  Konigsberg  and  at  Pillau,  18,000 

Lefl  wing  on  the  Narew  under  Tolstoy,  •  •  15^800 


121,800 


^See  DUH.  xviii.  220,  221,  and  Wils.  136. 

The  militia,  which  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  Russians  led  them  id 
raise,  were  unable  to  march  from  want  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
the  ill-timed  parsimony  of  England  withheld.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  muskets,  sent  out  in  haste  by  the  British  Government  ader  the 
change  of  Ministry,  arrived  at  Konigsberg  in  June,  just  in  time  to  be 
seized  by  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Friedland.— Hard.  iv.  417. 
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CHAP,  it  stood  in  need  ;   the  caralrr  were  remounted,  the 

XLVL 

artillery  waggons  and  carriages  repaired  and  in  the 


^^^'^^    best  condition ;  the  reserve  parks  and  pontoon  trains 
fully  supplied  ;  the  return  of  spring  had  restored 
numbers  of  the  reterans  to  their  ranks,  the  never- 
failing  conscription  filled  up  the  chasms  produced  by 
Fultusk  and  Eylau ;  while  the  recent  successes  in 
Silesia  and  at  Dantzic  had  revived  in  the  warlike  mul- 
titude  that  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  re- 
nowned  leader  which  the  disasters  of  the  winter 
campaign  had  much  impaired,  but  which  has  ever 
been  found,  even  more  than  numbers  or  skill,  to  con- 
«  Dam.      tribute  to  military  success.*    Vast  as  the  resources  of 
22"*!  wiu  Russia  undoubtedly  are  when  time  has  been  afforded 
j^m  \r     ^^  collect  into  one  focus  its  unwieldy  strength,  it  was 
401.  Bign.  now  fairly  overmatched  by  the  banded  strength  of 
^**  ^^^*     western  Europe  on  its  own  frontier  ;*  and  though 

*  The  composition  and  distribution  of  this  force,  preyious  to  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities,  was  as  follows : — 

Infantry.    Cartlry.  Stationed  at 


First  Corps,  Bernadotte, 

2S,547 

8,744 

Braunsberg  and  Spandad. 

Fourth  do.  Soult, 

S0,199 

1,866 

Lubstadt  and  Alkin. 

Sixth  do,  Nejr, 

15^883 

1,117 

Guttstadt  and  the  right  of 

third,  Davoust, 

28,445 

1,125 

Osterode  and  AOenstein. 

Imperial  Guard.  Bessieres, 

7,319 

1,808 

Fmkenstein." 

Reserve  Cavalry,  Murat, 

21,428 

Passarge    and    Lower 
Vistula. 

Reserve  Corps,  Lannes, 

16,090 

250 

M  anen  Dent* 

Eighth  Corps,  Mortier, 

14,000 

1,000 

Lower  Vistuh. 

Second  Corps,'  Massena, 

17,580 

2,604 

Narew. 

152,063  34,442 
Exclusive  of  officers,  which  made  the  force  at  least  155,000  infiuitry  and 
35,000  cavalry.  The  corps  of  Lefebvre,  after  the  capture  <A  Dantzic, 
was  melted  down  and  divided  between  those  of  Lannes  and  Mortier  and 
the  garrison  of  the  place;  the  second  corps  was  in  Dalmada,  under 
Marmont ;  the  ninth  in  Sflesia,  under  Vandamme.  Augereao's  corps 
was  divided  among  the  other  corps  after  its  terrific  losses  in  the  battle  of 
Eylau.— DcM.  xvifl.  222-22$?  Pieces  Jusi.  No.  8,  and  Jon.  ii.  408. 
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Alexander  might  possibly  have  combated  on  equal   citAt*. 
terms  with  Napoleon  on  the  Wolga  ot  the  Dneistef, 


he  was  Inadequate  to  the  encounter  on  the  Alle  or    ^®^^* 
the  NareW. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  his  army  on  the  S8th  March,  and  resided  Bduuive 
since  that  time  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Bartin-JJ^^*^ 
stein,  a  Httle  in  the  rear  of  the  cantdhmetits  of  the  »*"»■• 
soldiers.  There  they  had,  for  two  months,  (carried 
on  a  sort  of  negotiation  with  the  French  Emperor 
by  means  of  confidential  agents ;  but  this  shadow  of 
pacific  overtUi*es,  which  were  only  intended  on  either 
side  to  give  time  and  propitiate  Austria,  by  seeming 
to  listen  to  her  offers  of  mediation,  was  abandoned 
in  the  middle  of  May,  and  both  parties  prepared  to 
determine  the  contest  by  the  ^word.  To  compensate 
for  his  inferiority  of  force,  and  prbtlde  a  point  *o^ 
support  for  his  troops,  even  in  the  fifst  line,  Ben- 
ningsen  had,  with  great  care,  constructed  a  formidable 
entrenched  camp,  composed  of  6ix  great  works  t*egu- 
larly  fortified,  and  sixtefen  luiielles  or  artnfed  rave- 
lins, astride  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  riVer  Alle. 
Thither  he  proposed  to  tetire,  In  the  event  of  the 
enemy  bringing  an  overwhelming  foi'ce  ib  heat  tlpoi! 
his  columns ;  but  he  did  not  cdndelve  himself  suffi- 
ciently strong  until  the  I'einforcements  tinder  Prince 
Labanoff  arrived,  to  commence  any  serious  offen- 
sive movement  against  the  French  army,  and  iii  con- 
sequence allowed  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  with- 
out any  other  demonstration  foi*  its  relief  than  the 
cannonade  against  Ney's  corps,  intended  as  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Kamenskoi's  attack.  The  artny, 
though  so  much  inferior  in  numerical  strength  to 
the  Frenchi  was  animated  with  the  best  spirit,  afld 
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CHAP,   the  great  magazines  and  harbour  of  Konigsberg  sup- 
'  -plied  it  with  every  necessary ;  although  tlie  situation 


1807.  pf  ^Ij^j.  ^jjy^  without  fortifications,  and  with  its  back 
>  jom.  ii.  to  the  gulf  of  the  Curishe,  from  whence  retreat  was 
wiiion,  impossible,  rendered  it  a  situation  extremely  ill- 
iK^  '^J:.^  adapted,  as  the  event  proved,  for  the  stores  on  which 
211,217.  its  operations  depended.' 

After  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  and  when  the  French 
DeMgniof  army  wad  reinforced  by  full   thirty  thousand  men 
lunf^     from  the  covering  and  besieging  force,  Benningsen 
^V»«wT«-was  seduced,  by  the  exposed  situation  of  Marshal 
Ney's  corps  at  Guttstadt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Passarge,  midway  between  the  two  armies,  to  hazard 
an  attack  on  that  insulated  body.     He  had  been  sta- 
tioned there  by  Napoleon   expressly   in  order  to 
serve  as  a  bait  to  draw  the  Russian  Generals  into 
that  perilous  encounter ;  and  the  event  proved  with 
June  4.      perfect  success.     Early  in  June  all  the  corps  of  their 
army  were  put  in  motion,  in  order  to  envelope  the 
Rottian  plan  French  Marshal.     For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  to 
tio^*"     make  a  feint  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Passarge, 
at  the  two  points  of  Spandau  and  Lomitten,  and  at 
the  same  time  assail  Ney  in  his  advanced  position  at 
Guttstadt,  in  front  and  both  flanks.     If,  by  these 
means,  the  corps  which  he  commanded  could  be  de- 
stroyed, it  was  intended  on  the  following  day  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  bridges  in  good  earnest,  and 
fall  with  the  whole  centre  of  the  Russian  array  on 
the  corps  of  Soult,  cantoned  behind  the  Passarge, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  that  of  Davoust,  as  to 
afford  some  ground  for  hope  that  it  too  might  be 
•  Jom.  li.    seriously  injured  before  the  remainder  of  the  French 
■OD,  186.'  troops  could  advance  to  its  relief.     Should  this  da- 
Bum,  x>riii.  j^jjg  ^ttack  fail,  it  was  always  in  their  power  to  retire 
to  the  fortified  central  position  of  Heilsberg,'  and 
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there  endeavour  to  arrest  the  enemy,  as  Kray  had    ohap. 
done  with  Moreau  at  Uhn,  till  the  great  reinforce- 


ments, under  Labanoff,  should  enable  them  to  resume    ^®^* 
the  offensive. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  June,  the  whole 
Russian  army  was  put  in  motion  for  the  execution  Feigned 
of  this  well-conceived  enterprise.      The  feigned  at-JJ^j"^ 
tacks,  intended  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  on®'***^^**- 
the  two  fortified  bridges  of  Spandau  and  Lomitten,^^dtt^ 
took  place  at  the  prescribed  time,  and  perfectly  an-^JJ"*"^ 
swered  the  object  in  view.     The  Prussians  at  the^*^^- 
former  point,  and  the  Russians  at  the  latter,  pressed 
the  enemy  so  severely,  and  with  forces  so  considerable, 
that  they  supposed  the  forcing  of  the  bridges  was 
really  intended,  and  in  consequence,  when  they  drew 
off  in  the  evening,  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  from  each  of  these  places,  repre- 
sented their  retreat  as  evidence  of  a  repulse.      Ber- 
nadotte,  who  commanded  at  Spandau,  and  had  col- 
lected his  whole   corps  to  defend   that  important 
passage,  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  on  the  head, 
during  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  replaced  in  com- 
mand by  General  Dupont.    Mean  while  the  real  at- 
tack was  directed  against  Ney's  corps  in  its  advanced 
position  at  Gnttstadt,  fiill  seven  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  Passarge,  and  so  completely  in  the  midst  of  the 
Russian  army,  now  that  their  advanced  columns 
were  assailing  the  bridges  over  that  river,  that  its 
destruction  appeared  inevitable.     In  effect,  the  Mar- 
shal was  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  if 
Benningsen  had  pressed  the  retiring  columns  with 
any  thing  like  the  vigour  which  Napoleon  would 
have  exerted  on  a  similar  occasion,  they  must  inevit- 
ably have  been  destroyed.     But,  unfortunately,  or- 
ders bad  been  issued  for  the  different  corps  to  delay 
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CHAP,  (he  cmset  ti}!  they  were  in  a  (^onditicm  ta  reader  as- 

si^t^pce  to  each  other ;  and  as  some  were  impeded 

l^*^'  in  the  march,  by  uqforeseen  accidents,  the  serious 
attack  on  Guttstadt  did  not  take  place  till  two 
p'plock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  then  carried  by 
assault,  ^1)4  four  hundred  prisoners,  with  consider- 
able magazines  and  several  guns  were  taken ;  but  after 
having  thus  made  thenxselves  masters  of  his  head- 
qUfurters,  the  Rus^ans^  though  more  than  double  in 
number  to  the  enetnyi  eo^erted  so  little  activity  in 
follqwing  up  their  success,  that  Ney,  who  displayed 
QQ  this  tryiug  qe^rasion  all  his  wonted  skill  and  firm* 
ne^Sj  was  enabled  to  effect  his  retreat,  with  compara- 
tively little  )o^,  to  Ankendorf  and  Deiligenthal, 
where  he  passed  the  nig^^-  On  the  fallowing  morn- 
June  6.  iqg  h?  resumed  hi^  march*  though  pressed  on  all 
6)d?3  by  greatly  superior  forces;  imposed  on  the 
^^aiy  in  tbe  middle  of  it  by  a  hold  and  well-con- 
f^ivfd  return  tQ  H^igenthal,  which  gave  time  for 
lus  artillery  fmd  hovse  to  defile  over  the  bridge  in 
)iis  rear ;  and  at  length  passed  the  Passarge  at  Dip- 
pen*  with  the  loss,  in  the  whole  of  his  retreat,  of  only 
%  thousand  killed  and  wo^indcd,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber luade  prispners.  On  arriving  at  the  heights  of 
pippen,  as  the  rear-guard  of  Ney  was  defiling  over, 
the  Russians  had  the  niortificatian  of  discovering 
that  the  bridge  was  not  only  altogether  unprotected 
by  a  t4t€  du  pant,  but  completely  commanded  by  the 
heights  on  which  they  stood  on  the  right  bank ;  so 
>  Wilson,  that,  if  they  had  exerted  ordinary  vigour  in  the  at- 
Bam.  xTiii.tack  of  the  preceding  day,  the  negligence  of  Napo- 
jom.  fi!^'  ^^  ^^  given  them  the  means  of  totally  destroying 
408, 405.  the  exposed  corps  of  his  gallant  lieutenant.' 

This  sudden  and  unfortunate  attack  on  the  centre 
of  his  position  yery  much  disconcerted  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon,  the  more  especi^Wy  as  he  received  intelli-   ohap. 
gence,  the  same  day,  of  the  passage  of  the  Alle  by  - 


Platoff,  at  the  head  of  hia  Co^aacks,  aod  the  surprise    ^^^' 
of  five  hundred  men,  who  were  m^de  prisoners,* Napoleon 
and  also  of  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  having  swam  thehu^y^ 
Passarge,  and  cut  to  pieces  an  escort  of  ^ravalry,  and^'J^*^^^"*' 
captured  scrnie  artillery  and  baggage.     He  instantly  back, 
commenced  th^  concentration   of  his  army.     The 
torps  of  Ney,  escaped  from  so  serious  a  danger,  was 
united  to  that  of  Lannes,  which  had  suffered  no  loss ; 
the  guard  and  reserve  cavalry  under  Murat  com- 
mai^ded  to  assemble  and  support  h|m  with  the  ut« 
most  expedition ;  Mortier  was  ordered  up  by  forced 
n^rches  by  Mohrungen ;  the  corppi  of  Bemadotte, 
which,  since  his  wound,  was  intrusted  to  the  direc-Jane?. 
tions  of  Victor,  ordered  to  concentrate  itself  for  the 
protection  of  £lburg ;  and  Soult,  who  had  assembled 
his  corps  at  Lubstadt,  enjoined  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Passarge  at  Wolfendorf,  in  order  to  threaten 
the  communicationa  of  the  enemy  with  their  en- 
trenched camp  at  Heilsberg,  while  Davoust  connected 
himself  by  the  right  with  Ney,  and  formed  an  im* 
posing  mass  behind  the  Passarge,  against  which,  it 
was  hoped,  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  would  be 
^battered.    But  these  great  preparations  were  suit- 

*  The  French  officer  in  command  owed  his  life  to  the  fortunate  inci. 
dent  of  his  giving  the  Russian  Commander  the  freemasons*  sign  when 
seizing  his  hand  just  as  a  lance  was  ahout  to  pierce  liis  breast. — Wil- 
son, 138.— In  reviewing  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  work,  the  Edinburgh 
Review  says^  this  is  an  anecdote  so  incredible,  that  no  amount  of  testi- 
mony could  make  them  believe  it;  but  this  only  shows  the  critic's  igno- 
ranee.  The  same  fortunate  presence  of  mind,  in  making  use  of  the 
freemasoDa'  sgn,  saved  the  1%  of  a  gallant  officer,  the  author's  father- 
in-law»  Lieutenant- Colonel  Tytler,  during  the  American  war,  who,  by 
giving  one  of  the  enemy's  officers  the  freemasons'  grip  when  he  lay  on 
the  ground  with  a  bayonet  at  his  breast,  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
gener^u^  Americaa  in  hift  behalf,  itod  saying  hia  life^ 
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CHAP,   able  rather  to  the  confidence  which  Napoleon  felt  in 

XLVI. 

•himself  than  that  with  which  his  adversaries  were 


1807- 


inspired.  Having  failed  in  his  original  and  well- 
conceived  project  of  cutting  off  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Ney  in  its  advanced  position  close  to  his  canton- 
ments, Benningsen  had  no  intention  of  hazarding 
his  army  by  commencing  oflTensive  operations  against 
a  force  so  greatly  superior,  with  a  few  bridges  over 
the  Passarge  for  his  only  retreat  in  case  of  disaster! 
Junes.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  increasing  forces 
which  the  enemy  displayed  at  Dippen,  and  the  viva- 
city of  their  cannonade  at  that  point,  prognosti- 
cated some  decisive  movements,  and  about  noon 
the  loud  shouts  of  the  soldiers  announced  the 
arrival  of  Napoleon  in  person.  Soon  after.  General 
Havoiski,  with  a  body  of  Cossacks,  part  of  the  army 
opposed  to  Soult,  surprised  three  regiments  of  horse, 
the  advanced  guard  of  Soult*s  corps,  which  had 
obeyed  its  orders  by  crossing  the  river  at  Wolfen- 
dorf,  and  made  three  hundred  prisoners,  besides 
killing  a  still  greater  number.  But  these  partial 
successes  were  insufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  whose  masses,  now  rapidly  arriving  on 
its  banks,  gave  him  a  decided  superiority ;  and  Ben- 
ningsen resolved  to  fall  back  to  the  entrenched  camp 
>  wuton,  at  Heilsberg,  while  Bagrathion  covered  the  retreat 
138, 139.  Qjj  ^ijg  igf^  ^itjj  fiyg  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 

Jom.  11. 

405.  Dum.  horse,  and  Platoff  with  three  thousand  Cossacks  on 

xviii.  1248,    .  v         •    i_ .  i 

258.         the  right.* 

The  retreat,  however,  which  was  now  commenced. 
The  Rue-  was  far  more  hazardous  than  that  which  they  had 
siaiw,  pur.  jygt  effected  with  such  skill,  for  it  was  to  be  made 

■oed  by  the  *' 

French,  ftu  in  prescuce  of  Napoleon  and  an  hundred  thousand 
HeiiaWg.  iwen.  No  sooner  had  the  Russian  carriages  begun 
June  9.      to  defile  to  the  rear^  than  the  French  crosised  the 
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Passarge  in  great  strength  at  all  points  ;  the  guards   chap. 

and  cavalry,  with  the  Emperor  at  their  head,  at  El 

ditten,  and  the  other  Marshals  at  Spandau,  Lomitten,    ^^^^* 
and  Dippen.   Their  immense  masses  converged  from 
all  these  different  points  towards  Guttstadt  and  Alt- 
kirch,  whither  the  Russian  array  had  retired  in  one 
compact  body,  following  the  direct  road  to  their 
entrenchments  at  Heilsberg.     The  great  bulk  of  the 
army  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger ;  but  the  rear-guard,  under  Bagrathion 
and  Platoff,  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  ha- 
zard, especially  when,  towards  evening,  it  became 
necessary  to  halt  and  arrest  the  enemy,  in  order  to 
give  time  to  the  numerous  carriages  and  guns  in 
their  rear  to  defile  over  the  Alle  by  the  four  bridges 
by  which  alone  Heilsberg  could  be  reached.     The 
brave  Russian,  however,  took  post  at  Glottaw,  and 
sent  forth  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
Cossacks  into  the  plain  to  check  the  advance  of  his 
pursuers.     The  French  infantry  instantly  halted  and 
formed  squares,  while  twelve  thousand  of  Murat's 
dragoons  rushed  upon  the  rear-guard  at  full  speed, 
threatening  to  annihilate  them  by  their  thundering 
charge.     Such,  however,  was  the  steadiness  and  in- 
trepidity of  the  Russian  horse,  that  they  successfully 
combated  against  the  fearful  odds  by  which  they 
were  assailed :  several  brilliant  charges  took  place 
without  any  decisive  result  on  either  side ;  but  not 
one  square  of  the  retreating  rear-guard  was  broken, 
not  one  squadron  dispersed ;  and  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict,  Bagrathion,   having  gained  time  for   the 
whole  artillery  and  carriages  in  his  rear  to  defile 
over  the  bridge,  withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Alle,  abandoning  Guttstadt,  with  no  greater  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  than  he  had  inflicted  upon  the 
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CHAP,    enemy  : — a  rare  example  of  intrepidity  and  skill  in 
such  trying  circumstances,  even  more  remarkable 


^^"^^    than  the  retreat  of  Marshal  Ney  two  days  before,  as 

his  own  force  was  much  less,  and  the  pursuing  host 

incomparably  greater.    At  the  same  time,  Platoff, 

on  his  side,  also  gained  the  river,  and  crossed  the 

bridges  in  safety,  having,  in  order  to  give  an  example 

of  coolness  to  his  men,  dismounted  from  his  horse, 

'  Ann.  Reg.  and,  with  the  tranquillity  of  parade  exercise,  with- 

wiison,    '  drawn  his  forces  in  small  bodies,  with  large  intervals 

Dum/xvUi.  between  them,  which  so  effectually  imposed  upon  the 

258,  264.  enemy,  that  he  sustained  no  serious  molestation  in  his 

Jom.  u.  , 

lo6.         retreat. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  throwing  the  river  AUe 

Difierent    betweeu  thcmselves  a^d  the  French  army,  and  broken 

operation     dowu  all  the  bridges  over  that  river,  the  Bussians 

which  pre-  y^Qj^Q  enabled,  without  farther  molestation,  to  with- 

Mfives  to     draw  all  their  troops  into  the  entrenched  camp  at 

*^   "•    Heilsberg,  where  they  stood  firm  under  the  cover  of 

most  fodrmidable  field-works.    Napoleon  had  now  one 

of  two  course  to  follow.     In  his  front  was  the  great 

fortified  camp  of  the  enemy,  by  storming  which  be 

might  hope  to  terminate  the  war  in  a  single  bloody 

battle ;  a  little  to  his  left  was  the  city  of  Konigsberg, 

containing  the  whole  magazines  and  reserve  stores  of 

their  army.     The  most  obvious  course  would  have 

been  to  have  executed  a  general  movement  with  the 

right  in  front,  passing  Heilsberg,  so  as  to  establish 

the  French  lines  between  that  place  and  Bischoff- 

stein,  with  the  right  extending  towards  Bartenstein, 

and  the  left  reaching  to  Guttstadt ;  repeating  thereby 

the  circuitous  sweep  round  the  enemy's   position, 

which  his  great  numerical  superiority  so  easily  gave 

him  the  means  of  effecting,  and  which  had  proved  so 

fatal  to  the  Austrians  at  Ulm,  and  the  Prussians  at 
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JeQft ;  the  second  waa  to  advance  with  the  main  body   chap. 

XLVI 

of  the  army  straight  against  their  entrenchmeots  at 


Heilsberg,  and  m  the  event  of  their  proving  so  strong    ^^'^^ 
as  to  defy  open  force»  threatening  to  turn  them  by 
the  advance  qf  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  left  towards 
Eylau>  so  as  to  menace  the  communications  of  the 
enemy  with  his  magazines  at  Konigsberg.    The  first 
plan  offered  the  most  decisive  results^  asi  the  Russian 
army^if  cut  off  from  its  own  frontier,  by  being  turned 
on  the  right,  would  have  been  exposed  to  total  de- 
struction in  the  event  of  being  thrown,  after  a  defeat, 
uju^n  Konigsberg  and  the  cuUde-sac  of  the  Curishe ; 
but  the  second  was  most  easy  of  immediate  execu- 
tion, from  its  avoiding  the  difficult  and  intricate 
country  into  which  an  advance   upon  Bichoffstein 
would  have  led  the  army ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  risk  to  which  his  left  wing  would  be  expo- 
sed by  advancing  between  a  superior  mass  of  the*^"'-^'^* 
enemy  and  the  sea.  Napoleon  flattered  himself  that  jom.  u. 
he  would  so  engage  his  attention  in  front  as  to  pre-^J?:  g^™* 
vent  him  from  taking  advantage  of  the  chances  thus  264. 
offered  in  his  favour.^ 

On  the  10th  June,  accordingly,  preparations  were 
made  for  a  front  attack  upon  the  entrenched  camp  of  AdvaDce 
Heilbberg,  while  Davoust  and  Mortier  moved  forward  JJpJ*"  "*^*^" 
on  the  French  left  to  turn  its  right  flank,  and  menace  June  lo. 
the  enemy's  communication  with  Konigsberg.     For 
this  purpose  the  cavalry  of  Murat  led  the  advance 
against   the  Rxissian  entrenchnoents,    which  were 
about   ten   miles    distant ;    bridges   were   speedily 
tbrown  across  the  AUe  at  various  points ;  they  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  corps  of  Soult,  Lannes, 
Ney,  and  the  infantry  of  the  guard,  who  pursued  on 
both  sides  of  that  river  to  Heilsberg,  which  is  situ- 
ated farther  down  its  course.   As  long  as  Bagratbion 
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CHAP,    was  pursuing  his  way  through  the  broken  ground 

^  on  the  other  side  of  Guttstadt,  he  was  enabled  to  keep 

^®^^'  the  enemy  tolerably  at  bay;  but  when  he  was  obli- 
ged to  evacuate  that  favourite  cover,  and  enter  upon 
the  open  plain  which  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alle  to  Heilsberg,  his  task  of  covering  the  retreat 
became  much  more  difficult.  In  vain  the  Russian 
cavalry,  by  repeated  charges,  strove  to  retard  the  ad- 
vance of  their  indefatigable  pursuers :  in  vain  the 
infantry  retired  by  echelon  in  alternate  lines  to  sus- 
tain by  continued  fire  their  retrogi-ade  movements  : 
the  French  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  incessantly 
pressed  on ;  by  degrees  the  losses  of  the  Russians 
became  more  severe,  and  they  were  beginning  to  fall 
into  confusion,  when  the  opportune  arrival  of  fifteen 
squadrons  of  Prussian  cavalry,  with  a  troop  of  horse 
artillery  which  Benningsen  sent  to  his  succour,  gave 
him  great  relief,  and  by  their  gallant  bearing  en< 
abled  Bagrathion  to  maintain  the  fight,  though  with 
serious  loss,  till  six  at  night,  when  the  whole  allied 
army  had  got  within  its  lines.  Then,  on  the  word 
given,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  cavalry  withdrew 
by  their  flanks,  exposing  to  view  within  half-cannon 
shot  the  formidable  entrenchments,  bristling  with 
bayonets,  and  armed  in  this  part  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.  Instantly  a  fire  of  grape 
of  extraordinary  severity  was  opened  upon  the  ene- 
my, which  speedily  swept  off  all  the  squadrons  who 
could  not  escape  from  its  fury ;  and  though  Murat 
brought  up  several  batteries  of  cannon,  and  swarms 
J  Wilson,  of  tirailleurs  occupied  every  thicket  and  kept  up  an 
jom.  \\f  incessant  rattle  along  the  whole  front  of  the  lines, 
409.  Dum.  ygj.  ^jjgy  produced  no  impression,  and  the  superiority 
266,  272.'  of  the  Russian  fire  was  very  apparent* 

The  position  of  Heilsberg,  however,  was  too  im- 
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portant  for  Napoleon  to  relinquish  the  prospect- of  chap. 

making  himself  master  of  it  by  main  force  without  a ^ 

struggle.     Situated  on  a  clustre  of  heights  on  both    ^^^'^' 
banks  of  the  AUe,  of  which  the  town  covered  a  part,  Description 
it  commanded  the  three  roads  of  Wormditt,  Mohl-tionLd^^n- 
sack,  and  Landsberff,  which  intersected  each  other  ^""^^^'J 

'  O'  camp  of 

within  the  entrenched  camp,  and  in  this  way  blocked  Ue»isberg. 
up  the  access  to  Eylau  and  Konigsberg.     As  long  as 
the  Russians  held  this  important  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintained  the  course  of  the  Lower  Pas- 
sarge  towards  Braunsberg,  their  line  might  be  consi- 
dered unassailable.     But  from  the  moment  that  they 
were  driven  from  the  latter  ground,  and  the  enemy's 
columns  began  to  interpose  between  the  entrenched 
camp  and  the  sea,  threatening  Eylau  and  Friedland, 
its  advantages  were  at  an  end,  because  it  was  cut  oif 
from  its  communication  with  the  very  depots  which 
it  was  designed  to  protect.    Its  weakest  side  was  that 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alle,  which  was  connected 
with  the  redoubt  on  the  other  side  by  four  bridges. 
Nearly  eighty  thousand  men  were  here  assembled, 
under  the  cover  of  above  five  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non, in  nine  divisions ;  of  whom  seven,  under  the  i  wiison, 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  occupied  the  left  bank  of  lf^»  *^^:.. 
the  river,  and  two,  under  Prince  GortchakofF,  the  266, 268. 
right  bank ;  while  Kamenskoi  was  stationed  in  the  29a°  ^** 
redoubts  which  covered  the  front  of  the  position.^ 

Napoleon  having  collected  forty  pieces  of  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  General  Dulauloy,  on  his  left,  BatUe  of 
pushed  them  forward,  and  by  the  vivacity  of  their  "**'***^^* 
fire,  in  some  degree  weakened  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  divisions  of  St  Cyr  and  Legrand,  part  of  Soult's 
corps,  with  Murat^s  cavalry,  advanced  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  by  the  villages  of  Lauden,  Lang- 
wiesse,  and  Bewernicken,  to  the  attack  of  the  ene- 
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CHAP,   my's  redoiAts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    Thes^ 

XLVL 

brave  men  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  cover  of  the 


1807.  j-avine  which  for  some  time  sheltered  them  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  than  they  rushed  forward  with  such  vi- 
gour that,  in  the  first  onset,  they  carried  the  princi- 
pal redoubt  of  the  Russians  in  that  quarter,  with  all 
the  guns  which  it  contained  ;  while  8t  Hilaire,  with 
his  division,  penetrated  between  that  entrenchment 
Which  it  and  the  neighbouring  works.  The  moment  was  cri- 
"^1^**^"^  tical,  and  the  least  wavering  would  have  exposed  the 
French.  Russiaus  to  total  ruiu,  for  a  line  of  redoubts  broken 
in  upon  at  one  point  is  wellnigh  lost ;  but  Benning- 
sen  was  at  the  head  of  men  who  were  equal  to  any 
emergency.  Prince  Gortchakoff,  who  commanded 
the  Russian  right  wing,  instantly  ordered  the  divi- 
sions under  his  command  to  charge  ;  the  animating 
hurras  of  his  men  demonstrated  that  he  had  not  cal- 
culated in  vain  on  their  intrepidity  at  that  trying 
crisis — on  they  rushed  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the 
two  regiments  which  occupied  the  redoubt  were  al- 
most  totally  destroyed,  and  their  eagles  taken.  Fol- 
lowingup  their  success,  theRussians^burstout  into  the 
plain  between  the  wood  and  the  redoubts,  and  forced 
Soult's  divisions  to  give  ground.  With  the  stea- 
diness of  discipline,  however,  they  retired  in  hollow 
square  by  echelon,  which  vomited  forth  an  incessant 
rolling  fire  upon  their  pursuers :  the  approach  of 
night  gave  these  moving  citadels  the  appearance  of 
being  encircled  with  flame,  while  the  entrenchments 
represented  a  line  of  volcanoes  in  vehement  eruption. 
At  length,  however,  the  retreat  of  Legrand  and  St 
Cyr  obliged  St  Hilaire,  who  had  penetrated  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  redoubt,  and  had  borne  without  flinch- 
ing their  terrible  discharge  of  grape,  also  to  retire : 
Savary,  with  two  regiments  of  the  guard  and  twelve 
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gunS)  came  up  to  cover  his  retreat ;  he,  in  his  turn,   chai>. 

XLVL 

however,  was  surrounded.  The  French  at  all  points  • 
retired  to  the  cover  of  the  woods,  and  narrowly  esca- , 
ped  heing  made  prisoners  by  the  allied  cavalry ;  and  us,  uc. 
at  length,  grievously  shattered,  the  victorious  Rus-  272T  277. ' 
sians  were  again  withdrawn  into  their  entrench- g^l^gj^-^^ 
ments.  *  *  i".  w. 

The  vehement  cannonade  which  had  so  longillumi-. 
nated  the  heavens  now  ceased,  and  the  cries  of  the  Freth  attack 
wounded,  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  entrench- ^^i^j^^ 
ments,  began  to  be  heard  above  the  declining  roar  of  p*"^^"*"- 
the  musketry.     At  11  at  night,  however,  a  deserter 
came  into  the  Russian  lines,  and  announced  that  a 
fresh  attack  was  preparing.     Suitable  arrangements 
were  accordingly  made ;  and  hardly  were  they  com- 
pleted, when  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen,  by 
the  uncertain  twilight  of  a  midsummer  night,  to 
issue  from  the  woods,  and  advance  with  a  swift  pace 
across  the  bloody  plain  which  separated  them  from 

•  "  I  had  on  this  occasion,"  says  Savary,  **  an  exceedingly  warm  al- 
tercation with  the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg  (Murat),  who  sent  to  me,  in  the 
veiy  thickest  of  the  action,  orders  to  move  forward  and  attack  ;  I  bade 
the  officer  who  brought  the  order  go  to  the  devil,  asking,  at  the  same 
time,  if  he  did  not  see  how  we  were  engaged.  That  Prince,  who  would 
have  commanded  every  where,  wished  that  I  should  cease  firing,  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  fight,  to  march  forward ;  he  would  not  see,  that  if 
I  had  done  so,  I  should  infallibly  have  been  destroyed  before  reaching 
the  enemy.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  exchanged  grape  with  the 
enemy— nothing  enabled  me  to  keep  my  ground  but  the  rapidity  of  my 
fire.  The  coming  on  of  night  was  most  fortunate — while  every  one 
slumbered  the  Emperor  sent  for  me.  He  was  content  with  my  charge, 
but  scolded  me  for  having  failed  in  the  support  of  Murat.  When  de- 
fending myself,  I  had  the  boldness  to  say  he  was  a  ibol,  who  would 
some  day  cause  us  to  lose  a  great  battle ;  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  us  if  he  was  less  brave  and  had  more  common  sense.  The  Empe- 
ror bade  me  be  silent,  saying  I  was  in  a  passion,  but  did  not  think 
the  less  of  what  I  had  said.  Next  day  he  was  in  very  bad  humour ;  out 
wounded  were  as  numerous  as  in  a  pitched  battlev" — Savary,  in.  54 — 
**  He  was  particularly  angry  at  the  cavalry,  saying  they  had  done  nothhig 
he  had  ordered,*' — Wilson,  149. 
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GAAP,  the  redoubts.     Instantly  the  batteries  opened  on  the 

XLVI 

moving  masses  ;  they  staggered  under  the  discharge^ 


1807. 


but  still  pressed  on,  without  returning  a  shot ;  but 

when  they  arrived  within  reach  of  the  musketry,  the 

fire  became  so  vehement  that  the  heads  of  the  columns 

were  entirely  swept  away,  and  the  remainder  driven 

back  in  great  disorder,  after  sustaining  a  frightful 

loss.     At  length,  at  midnight,  after  twelve  hours' 

incessant  fighting,   the  firing  entirely  ceased,  and 

nothing  was  heard  in  the  narrow  space  which  sepa- 

'  wuson.     rated  the  two  armies  but  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 

Dt!m.*xviii.  ^^^f  anticipating  a  renewal  of  the  combat  in  the 

276,  278.    morning,  and  tortured  by  pain,  implored  removal, 

299rsl!y.    relief,  or  even  death*  itself,  to  put  a  period  to  their 

'"•^^'^*-  sufferings.  ^* 

•  The  bad  success  of  the  attack  on  Heilsberg  gave  rise  to  a  furious 
Violent  ex-  altercation  between  Lannes  and  Murat,  and  an  explosion  of  the  former, 
plosion  of  who  was  subject  to  ungovemabie  fits  of  passion,  even  with  the  Emperor 
Lannes,  himself.  It  is  thus  narrated,  with  dramatic  power,  by  the  Duchess  of 
Napoleon  in  ^brantes : — "  *  Your  brother-in-law  is  a  mountebank,  Sire — a  tight-rope 
consequence,  dancer,  with  his  white  dancing  plume.* — *  Come  now,  you  are  joking,' 
answered  Napoleon,  in  good  humour :  *  is  he  not  brave  ?* — •  And  who 
is  not  so  in  France  ?  We  point  with  the  finger  at  a  coward.  Soult 
and  I  have  done  our  duty  :  we  refuse  to  allow  the  honour  of  that  day  to 
your  brother-in-law — to  his  serene  and  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Mu- 
rat  I  Truly  these  titles  make  one  shrug  liis  shoulders  I  The  mania  of 
Royalty  has  seized  him  also ;  and  it  is  to  tack  his  mantle  to  your  own 
that  you  wish  to  rob  us  of  our  glory.  You  have  only  to  speak :  we  have 
enough  remaining — we  will  willingly  give  it  to  him.' — •  Yes  I'  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself;  *  I  will  bestow  or  take 
away  glory  as  I  please:  for  hear  ye!  it  is  I  alone  who  give  you  both 
glory  and  success.' — On  this  Lannes  became  pale  with  rage ;  and  with 
a  voice  quivering  with  passion  he  exclaimed,  '  Yes  I  yes !  because  you 
have  marched  up  to  the  ancles  in  gore  ou  tliis  bloody  field,  you  think 
yourself  a  great  man  ;  and  your  fine  emplumed  brother-in-law  crows  on 
his  own  dunghill.  I  will  have  no  more  of  this.  And  this  fine  victory 
of  yours — a  great  triumph  truly  I — twelve  thousand  corpses  lying  on  the 
plain  to  keep  the  field  for  your  honour,  where  you  can  only  trace  the 
French  uniform  by  fractures  and  mutilation  ;  and  yet  to  deny  to  me — to 
me,  Lannes — my  due  share  in  the  honours  of  the  day !  * " — D'Abrantes, 
ix.  3G9,  372,     The  lively  Duches?,  with  her  usual  inaccuracy  on  mili* 
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^eary  rain  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  chap. 
which;  though  it  severely  distressed  the  soldiers  who . 


were  unhurt  in  their  bivouacs,  assuaged  the  thirst    ^^^* 
and  diminished  the  sufferings  of  the  host  of  wounded  FHgbtfbi 
of  both  armies  who  lay  mingled  together  on  the^^J^J^ 
{dain.     With  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  Russians  "^^  «*» 
again  stood  to  their  arms,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  attacked ;  but  the  morning  passed  over  with- 
out any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.    As 
the  light  broke,  the  French  were  descried  on  the 
skirts  of  the  wood  in  order  of  battle,  but,  more  even 
than  by  their  well  appointed  battalions  and  squadrons, 
the  eyes  of  all  were  riveted  on  a  spectacle  inconcei- 
vably frightful  between  their  lines  and  the  redoubts. 
This  space,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and 
above  a  mile  in  length,  presented  a  sheet  of  naked 
human  bodies,  the  greater  part  dead,  but  some  show- 
ing by  their  motions  that  they  preserved  conscious- 
ness or  implored  relief.     Six  thousand  corpses  were 
here  lying  together  as  close  as  they  had  stood  in  their 
ranks,  stript  during  the  night  of  every  rag  of  gar- 
ment by  the  cupidity  of  the  camp-followers  of  either 
army,  ghastly  pale,  or  purple  with  the  blood  which 
was  still  oozing  from  their  wounds.     How  inured  so- 
ever to  the  horrors  of  a  campaign,  the  soldiers  of  both 
armies,  even  while  they  loathed  it,  felt  their  eyes 
fascinated  by  this  harrowing  spectacle,  which  exhi- 
bited war,  stript  of  all  its  pomp,  in  its  native  bar- 
barity;  and,  by  common  consent,  the  interval  of 
hostilities  was  employed  in  burying  the  dead,  and 
.  removing  the  shivering  wounded  to  the  rear  of  the  147.  g^;. 
armies.*  ^*^- 

tary  details,  recounts  this  scene  as  relating  to  the  battle  of  Eylau ;  but 
that  is  impossible,  as  Lannes  was  not  in  that  battle  at  all,  but  sick  in  the 
rear — Vide  ante,  yrl73. 

VOL.  VI.  R 
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CHAP.       Napoleoa  was  extremely  disconcerted  by  thie.  re- 
'  -  pulse,  and  vented  his  ill-humour  in  violent  sallies  of 


1807. 


passion  against  his  generals.  The  butchery  had  been 
Ni^kom  worse  than  useless — it  had  been  hurtful.  The  Rus« 
fla^and  sisus  Still  held>  in  unshaken  strength,  their  entrench* 
compels      ments ;  twelve  thousand  French  had  fallen  around 

them  to  evt-  ' 

cuete  HeOi-  their  rodoubts,  without  having  gained,  at  the  close  of 
^^  the  day,  the  mastery  of  one  of  them ;  the  ditches 
were  filled  with  their  dead  bodies,  but  no  part  of  them 
had  been  crossed.  £ight  thousand  Russians  also  were 
killed  or  wounded  ;  and  this  loss,  though  less  than 
that  of  their  opponents,  fVom  their  having  fought  in 
part  under  cover,  was  still  greater  perhaps  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  strength  of  their  army.  The 
French  Emperor,  however,  had  felt  too  severely  the 
strength  of  the  enemy^s  position  to  venture  upon  a 
renewal  of  the  attack,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to 
^eompel  the  Russians  to  evacuate  it  by  maneeuvring 

Jnoe  u.  on  their  flank.  For  this  purpose,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Davoust's  corps  tb  push  it 
forward  at  noon  on  the  Landsberg  road  toward 
Eylau  and  Konigsberg.  This  movement  alarmed  Ben- 
ningsen,  who,  though  not  apprehensive  of  being 
forced  in  his  entrenched  position,  was  extremely 
afraid  of  being  cut  off  from  his  supplies  at  Konigs- 
berg,  on  which  the  army  depended  for  its  daily  sub- 
sistence ;  and  at  the  saipe  time,  an  order  of  Napoleon 
to  Victor  was  intercepted,  which  contained  commands 
to  attack  Lestocq  and  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  at 
all  points,  and  push  on  for  Konigsberg.  Seeing  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  to  turn  his  right  flank  and 
threaten  his  magazines  now  clearly  pronounced,  the 
Russian  general  gave  orders  to  retreat;  the  en- 
trenched camp  was  evacuated  at  nightfall,  and  the 
army  marched  all  the  night  of  the  lltb,  and  eeta« 
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blished  tbemBolyes,  at  break  of  dajr^  ta  a  pofiitum  ia  ouap^ 
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front  of  Bartenatain^  haadquartwi  huHg  trana&rMd 
to  t}iat  town*  Though  great  part  of  thia  oparation  ^^^' 
was  performed  after  daybreak  on  the  19th,  in  sight  >  wiimm, 
of  the  enemy,  yet  auch  waa  the  respect  produeed  by^^^^^^^ 


ZTlll. 


the  battle  of  Heilsberg,  Uiat  they  made  no  attempt  s?^*  ?.^ 
whatever  to  molest  the  retreat.'  409. 

Np  sooner  waa  this  retrograde  movement  per* 
eeived  by  the  French  Emperor,  on  the  morning  of  Mofementt 
the  Ifith,  than  hn  detached  Murafs  dragoons  to  fbl*'^^^'' 


low  upon  the  traces  of  the  enemy,  and  be  himself,  ^*^ 
moving  forward  his  whde  army,  established  his  head*  PriedUnd. 
quarters  in  the  evening  on  the  bloody  fields  of 
Preussich-Eylau.  It  was  no  Icmger  a  shivering  scene 
of  ice  and  snow )  green  fields  were  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides ;  clear  and  placid  l^kes  ggva  variety  and 
animation  to  the  landscape  ;  woods  resplendent 
with  the  early  green  of  summer,  fringed  the  rising 
grounds,  and  numerous  white  villages,  witb  hand- 
some spires,  rose  above  their  summit,  attesting  the 
industry  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitanta  under 
the  paternal  government  of  Old  Pnissia.  The 
French  soldiers  could  hardly  recognise,  in  the  gay 
and  smiling  objed»  around  them,  the  frig^tfiil  scene 
of  devastation  and  blood  which  was  imprinted  in 
such  sombre  colours  in  their  recollection  during  the 
preceding  winter.  Mean  while  General  Lestocq  re« 
solved  to  break  up  from  Braupsberg  and  the  Lower  jan«  is. 
Passarge,  and  retire  by  the  mai^in  of  the  Frischsff 
towards  Konigsberg,  a  measure  which  had  become 
indispensable  to  prevent  his  being  entirely  rut  off 
i^*om  his  communication  with  the  main  army,  and 
thrown  back  without  resouree  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  Kamenskoi  was  also  directed  by  Benningsen 
to  march  upon  Konigsberg,  but  on  arriving  at  Mul^ 
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CHAP,  liauseii,  on  the  road  to  that  city,  he  found  it  already 
-  occupied  by  the  advanoed  guard  of  Davoust,  and  only 
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1^^*    reached  the  object  of  his  destination  by  making  a 
▼ery  long  circuit.    During  the  night  of  the  ISth,  the 
Russians  resumed  their  march  through  Schippeiiheil, 
and  on  the  following  morning  had  reached  the  banks 
of  the  AUe.     On  arriving  there»  however,  Benning- 
sen  received  infinrmatton  that  the  French  had,  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements  and  by  following  the 
chord  of  the  arc  which  led  to  Konigsberg»  while  his 
own  troops  were  traversing  the  drcumferenee,  anti* 
cipated  him  in  his  mardi  upon  that  city,  and  were 
already  so  far  advanced  on  the  road  that  they  could 
jone  18.    not  bo  Overtaken.    Murat  and  Victor  were  in  full  ad* 
vance  from  Eylau  to  Konigsberg.    Soult  was  march- 
ing on  Creutzburg ;  Napoleon  himself,  at  the  head  of 
the  corps  of  Lannes,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  was  approach- 
ing to  F&IEDLAND  by  Domnau,  at  which  latter  place 
the  Imperial  Guard  was  already  arrived.    A  glance 
at  the  map  must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  by  these 
dilQrerent  movements,  not  only  was  the  bulk  of  the 
French  army  interposed  between  the  Russian  General 
and  Konigsberg,  where  all  his  magazines  were  placed, 
but  Napoleon  was  in  a  situation,  by  a  rapid  advance 
upon  Wehlau,  to  threaten  his  line  of  retreat  to  the 
1  wumo,    Russian  frontier.     In  these  circumstances,  no  time 
i>rm.^xfiii.  w«^8  to  be  lost,  and,  though  the  troops  were  dreadfully 
j^'  H®^'   fatigued,  orders  were  given  to  continue  the  march  all 
410, 411.   day,  and  by  great  exertions  the  army  reached  Fried- 
55.  Bi^  1^^^^  where  headquarters  were  established  in  the 
^^299,     evening.^ 

Friedland,  which  has  acquired  immortal  celebrity 
Dewription  by  the  memcH*able  battle  of  whidi  it  was  the  theatre, 
^TM^  is  a  considerable  town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
^^        river  Alle,  which  there  flows  in  a  northern  direction 
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towtrds  the  Baltic  Sea«     It  is  situated  between  the    chap. 

XL  VI 

river  and  a  lai^  artifieial  lake  or  fish-^pond^  which 


lies  to  the  north,  and  has  been  formed  by  damming  ^^^* 
up  a  rivulet  called  the  Mill  Stream,  which  flows  from 
the  high  grounds  to  the  westward  near  Posthenen 
into  the  AUe,  and  fails  into  it  at  right  angles.  The 
windings  of  the  Alle  serve  as  a  natural  wet  diteh 
round  Friedland  on  the  south  and  east ;  the  artificial 
lake  protects  it  on  the  north ;  in  a  military  point  ei 
view,  therefoi^,  it  is  only  accessible  on  tbs  western 
side,  where  it  is  approached  by  the  road  from  EylaUt 
wbich  the  French  were  pursuing,  and  from  which 
side  al^o  set  out  the  roads  to  Konigsberg  to  the  north, 
and  Wehlau  and  Tilsit  on  the  north-west.  In  that 
direction,  there  is  a  large  open  space  dotted  with 
villages  and  cultivated  ground,  neither  hill  nor  plain 
but  an  undulated  surface,  intersected  only  along  its 
whole  extent,  by  the  ravine  formed  by  the  Mill  Stream, 
which  is  very  deep,  with  rugged  sides,  and  in  many 
places,  from  the  refluent  waters,  scarcely  fordable. 
At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Friedland  as  a 
centre,  the  cultivated  plain  to  the  westward  is  bound- 
^  by  a  semicircle  of  woods  whidi  fringe  the  higher 
grounds  and  form  the  horizon  when  looking  in  that 
direction  from  the  town.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Alle  on 
the  eastward  are  very  steep ;  and  though  there  are 
three  bridges  over  that  river,  two  of  which  were » wa^n, 
formed  by  the  Russians  with  pontoons  at  the  town  J^^/^f.', 
itself^  in  other  quarters  it  could  be  passed  only  at  a  ^'  ^*  «>«* 
few  fords,  which  were  unknown  to  the  Allies  till  late  ptr  na^r.. 
in  the  evening,  and  at  that  period,  from  the  recent  J^^  ^^"" 
heavy  rains,  were  scarcely  practicable.^ 

In  the  night  of  the  13th,  Benningsen  received  in« 
formation  that  the  corps  of  Lannes  which  had  suf« 
fer^  so  severely  at  Hcilsbeig,  was  lying  at  Po^theneni 
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o^Ai».  a  villaire  about  three  miles  from  Friedland  on  the  road 
t— to  Konigsberg.     The  exposed  situation  of  that  corps^ 
18Q7.    ^i^ich  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  French  armj ,  and 
BeimuigMa  the wdl-knowfi  losscs  which  Hhad  sustained  at  Heils- 
IrndTillL  berg^  inspired  the  Russian  General  with  the  hope  that 
»?*«^  by  a  sudden  attack  it  might  be  destroyed  before  the 
tiiatoorpi.  main  body  of  Napoleon's  forces  could  advance  to 
its  relief.     This  resolution  was  taken  at  two  in  the 
ttioiuitlg  of  the  14th ;  orders  were  immediately  de- 
flpntehed^  and  at  four  the  Russian  vangtmrd  was 
already  defiling  over  the  bridge  of  Friedland.     The 
oppoitunity  was  temptltigi  and  to  all  appearance  the 
dorps  of  Ltones  Was  placed  in  a  situation  of  great 
danger;  it  consisted  flow  of  only  twelve  thousand 
infantry  and  thi'ee  thousand  horse ;  and  though  the 
corps  of  Mortier^  Ney,  and  Victor,  with  great  part 
of  the  cavalry  of  Mtit^at,  might  be  shortly  expected  to 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  fiction,  yet  some  hours  must 
elapse  before  the  foremosit  of  these  powerful  auxi- 
liaries could  be  relied  on,  and  in  the  mean  while  this 
detached  body  was  exposed  to  the  shock  of  above 
fifty  thousand  veteran  troops  who,  by  proper  exer- 
iion^  might  be  directed  against  it.     Here,  in  short,  as 
at  Marengo^  the  French  army  was  to  be  attacked  when 
on  a  line  of  matfch  in  echelon,  by  the  concentrated 
inasses  of  the  enemy,  who  fell  first  on  the  leading 
corps  i  but  there  was  this  essential  distinction  be- 
tween its  position  on  these  two  memorable  days,  that 
on  the  former  occasion  the  army  was  stationary  or 
»  wiiwii,    retreating,  so  that  the  distant  corps  could  not  arrive 
162, 163-   ^iii  ]a^0  Q^  the  field  of  battle,  whereas,  here  it  was 
411,412.   advancing,  and  consequently,  unless  decisive  success 
812^812.   ^^^^  gained  in  the  outset,  the  assailants  would  have 
?^  ^'  the  whole  hostile  body  Upon  their  hands  ;^  and  in  case 
of  defeat  eould  retreat  only  by  the  bridge  of  the  Alle, 
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whieh  was  wholly  inadequate  to  afibrd  an  Issue  to  so   chap. 
large  a  foi^ce. 


No  sooner  were  the  advanced  posts  erf  the  Russians    ^^^• 
descried  by  the  videttes  of  Lannes'  corps^  than  a  sharp  He  eroMet 
fire  of  musketry  b^an^  which  was  soon  increased  to  ^^^  ^^^^|^, 
a  heavy  cannonade  M  the  dark  masses  of  infantry  *>>•  ^"^°«^ 
and  cavalry  were  seen  swiftly  advancing  through  the 
grey  twilight  of  the  summer  morning.     The  French 
tirailleurs  fell  baek^  skirmishings  however,  sharply  as 
they  retired  ;  the  alarm  was  speedily  communicated 
to  the  rear,  and  the  whole  corps  stodd  to  arms.    A 
single  Russian  division  had  at  first  been  passed  over, 
but  the  enemy's  troops  were  so  constantly  fed  from 
the  rear,  and  the  resistance  Opposed  so  considerable, 
that  Benningsen  soon  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  oyer  another  to  its  support ;  three 
pontoon  bridges  were  constructed  to  facilitate  the 
passage,  add  by  degrees,  as  the  iiicreasing  masses 
of  the  enemy  showed  that  other  corps  had  arrited  to 
the  support  of  Lannes,  the  whole  army  was  brought 
across.     Thus  was  the  Russian  General,  who  at  first 
contemplated    only  a  partial  operation,  insensibly  >  wiiion, 
drawn  into  a  general  actioti,  and  that  too  in  the  most  dJJ^/^^; 
disadvantageous  Of  all  possible  situations,  with  a  su-J»  ^\ 
perior  force  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  a  deep  river  412,  413. 
traverscfd  Only  by  a  few  bridges  in  his  rear/ 

The  eorps  of  Mortiet  arrived  to  the  support  of 
Lannes  in  a  short  time  after  th^  firing  Commenced,  Ditpotitmn 
and  both  corps  withdrew  to  the  heights  stretching  mentor  X 
from  Posthetifen  to  Heinriehsdorff,  about  three  miles  ^«'^'« 

'  army. 

to  the  westward  of  the  river  AUe.  Deeming  these 
the  only  forces  with  which  he  had  io  contend, 
and  cOnsiderihg  himself  adequate  to  their  destruc- 
tioii,  Benningsen  drew  up  his  whole  forces  as  they 
successively  arrived  on  the  fleld  fh)ih  the  bridges, 
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CHAP,    in  the  narrow  plain^  backed  by  Friedland  asd  the 
'  •  Alle,  facing  towards  the  westward,  about  half  a  mile 


^^^*  in  front  of  that  town.  The  MUl  Stream  flowing  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  to  his  line^  nearly  cut  it  in  two 
equal  parts ;  the  right  wing  extended  from  the  rivulet 
to  the  Alle>  through  the  wood  of  Domerauar ;  the  left, 
which  was  less  considerable  in  length,  stretched  in  a 
southerly  direction  also  to  the  AUe,  across  the  wood 
of  Sortlack,  and  barring  the  roads  of  Eylau,  Barteii* 
stein,  and  Schippenheil,  nearly  at  the  point  where 
they  intersected  each  other.  The  whole  army  was 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  facing  to  the  west ;  the  first 
and  third  battalicms  of  each  regiment,  in  battle  array, 
composing  the  first  line ;  the  second,  in  close  columns 
behind  the  intervals  between  them,  forming  the  se^ 
cond.  Thus  the  Russians  stood  on  the  arc  of  the 
s^pment  of  a  circle  formed  by  the  river  AUe  in  their 
rear.  Only  one  division,  of  nine  raiments  and  twelve 
squadrons  of  horse,  remained  on  the  right  bank. 
Gortchakofi*  commanded  the  right  wing,  Bagrathion 
the  left :  Uvarofi*  and  Gallitzin  the  cavalry  of  the 
right,  KoUagribofT  the  horse  on  the  left.  After  tak« 
ing  into  view  the  losses  in  the  preceding  actions,  and 
the  large  detachment,  under  Kamenskoi,  to  the  right 
to  the  support  of  Lestocq,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Russians,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  did  not  exceed 
65,000  men,  of  whom  about  ten  thousand  were  ca- 
valry. They  were  all  brave  and  experienced  sol- 
diers, but  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  suste* 
nance  for  several  days ;  and  every  man  in  the  array 
was  entirely  exposed  to  fire,  and  every  movement  dis- 
>  wn«m,  tinctly  seen,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  for  the 
Dui^.  xixl  most  part  concealed  or  sheltered  by  the  woods  and 
j^^ii.  ^^^^  grounds  which  fringed  the  plain  to  the  westr 
411, 418.  ward,  and  bounded  the  horizon  on  that  side.* 
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Ev^n  with  this  comparatively  iiwonsiderahle  force,   chap. 
hoirever,  the  Russian  General  might  at  least,  in  the 


eartier  part  of  the  day,  have  gained  considerable,  ^^^• 
perhaps  decisive  success,  against  the  corps  of  Lan-  No  decnive 
nes  and  Mortier,  which  alone  had  come  up  to  the  g^Ii^ J^ 
field  of  battle,  had  he  acted  at  once  with  the  vigour  J^*^^  jjj*^" 
and  decision  which  the  opportunity  afforded,  and  the  arrirai  of 
critical  eircumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  im-prJch^ 
peratively  required.  But,  unfortunately,  he  was  so  *®'p* 
prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  no  other 
antagonist  to  expect  than  the  two  corps  actually  on 
the  spot,  that  the  precioua  hours,  big  with  the  fate  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  were  allowed  to  elapse  with- 
out any  decided  movement  being  attempted.  Lannes 
gradually  fell  back  from  the  place  in  front  of  Fried- 
land,  as  the  successive  divisions  of  the  enemy  crossed 
the  bridges,  and  established  themselves  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river ;  skilfully  availing  himself,  how- 
ever, of  every  advantage  which  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  afforded  to  retard  the  advance  of  the 
enemy^  and  covering  his  movements  with  a  cloud  of 
light  troops,  whose  incessant  fire  concealed  the  real 
amount  of  his  force.  A  severe  action  took  place  on 
the  right,  while  a  body  of  thirty  French  squadrons 
tried  to  turn  the  Russian  right  in  front  of  Heinrichs- 
dorf,  and  at  first  with  some  success ;  but  the  ad- 
vance of  some  fresh  regiments  compelled  the  assail- 
ants to  give  ground  in  that  quarter.  Soon  after  a 
column  of  three  thousand  men  advanced  straight 
against  Friedland ;  they  were  permitted  to  approach 
close  to  the  Russian  cannon  without  a  single  shot 
being  fired,  when  suddenly  the  whole  opened  with 
grape,  and  with  such  effect,  that  in  a  few  minutes, 
a  thousand  men  were  struck  down,  the  column  routed, 
and  an  eagle  was  tak^.    Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
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CHAP.    eesSi  the  RuflSiana  adranced  their  left   wing,  and 
*  -drove  baek  the  French  right  with  such  rigour^  that 


^®^'  it  waa  thought  they  were  retiring  altogether  towards 
Eylau;  but  this  success  was  of  short  duration — 
fresh  reinforeements  arrired  to  the  enemy — the  lost 
>  Dum.  xiz.  ground  was  regained,  and  a  treroendoufi  cannonade 
w  K.  along  the  whole  liue  announced  that  the  other  corps 
t^'m'  were  arriving,  and  that  a  general  battle  was  at 
ift6.    '    hand.' 

Napoleon  was  at  Domnau,  ten  miles  distanti  when 
Preptrttorj  the  flfst  souud  "of  distaut  cannon  was  heard.  He 
andfol^^ immediately  mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  rapidly 
Napoleon,  foj^^urard  to  the  fronts  where  the  increasing  cannonade 
and  the  quick  rattle  of  musketry  announced  that  a 
serious  couflict  was  already  engaged,  despatching,  at 
the  same  time,  orders  for  the  corps  in  the  rear  to 
hasten  their  march.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon he  arrived  on  the  heights  behind  Heinrichsdorf, 
which  overlook  the  field  of  battle,  and  immediately 
sent  out  the  officers  of  his  staff  in  different  directions 
to  Observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Savary  speedily 
returned  with  information  that  the  march  of  troops 
over  the  bridge  of  Friedladd  was  incessant ;  that 
tione  were  retracing  their  steps,  that  three  additional 
bridges  had  b^en  constructed  to  facilitate  the  passage, 
and  that  the  masses  in  front  were  every  minute  in- 
creasing and  extendiiig  themselves.  "  Tis  well,** 
replied  the  Emperor ;  **  I  am  already  prepared  ;  I 
have  gained  an  hour  upon  them,  and  since  they  wish 
it,  I  iifill  give  them  another :  this  is  the  anniversary 
of  Marengo :  the  battle  could  not  have  been  fought 
on  a  more  propitious  daly;**  Orders  were  despatched 
for  all  the  corps  of  infanti'y,  as  they  Came  up,  to 
i^iiceiitrale  themseltes  in  the  immense  woods  behind 
H^inriehsdorf,  tfh  th^  ^irts  tf  which  Ma^sh^  LadneQ 
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was  Bombatiog;  the  artillery  alone  was  placed  on    chap. 

the  great  roads  leading  from  Eylau  and  Domnau ; ^ 

the  earalry  in  the  large  apertures  which  had  been  ^^^* 
cut  for  the  objects  of  agriculture  in  these  extensive 
forests.  The  firm  countenance  and  dense  masses  of 
the  eneirfy,  who  appeared  eren  more  numerous  than 
they  really  were^  as  seen  from  the  heights  of  Hein* 
ricbsdorf^  at  first  made  the  Bmperor  doubtful  whether 
he  should  not  postpone  the  attack  till  the  following 
day,  when  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  of  Murat 
end  the  corps  of  Daroust  might  be  expected  to  join 
from  the  side  of  Konigsberg;*  but  the  successive 
arrival  of  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Victor,f  with  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Quard^  and  part  of  Mu- 
rat's  dragoons  at  two  and  three  o'clock,  joined  to  the 
obvious  and  flagrant  disadvantages  of  the  enemy's 
position,  induced  him  not  to  lose  a-  moment  in  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  decisive  issue.  Orders  were  accord- 
ingly despatched  for  all  the  troops  to  prepare  for 
action  in  an  hour.  Mean  while  the  soldiers  were  or- 
dered to  sit  down  and  rest  themselves,  while  the 
most  minute  inspection  took  place  in  the  ranks  to 

*  Aooordioglyj  at  one  o'clock,  he  wrote  to  that  General  from  the 
field—**  The  enemy  is  in  battle  array  in  front  of  Friedland,  with  all  his 
army.  At  first  he  appeared  desirous  of  moving  oh  by  Stockein  on 
Konigsberg  ;  but  now  he  appear^  only  desirous  of  receltiifg  battle  on 
the  ground  he  has  chosen.  I  hope  that  by  this  time  you  have  entered 
Konigsberg :  and  as  the  corps  of  Soult  is  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
that  city,  you  will  without  doubt  retrace  your  steps  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  theretnainderof  the  cavalry  and  Davoust's  corps,  towards  Friedland. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  that  you  should  do  so,  as  very  possibly  the  afiair 
may  be  protracted  till  to-morrow.  Use  your  utmost  efforts,  therefore, 
to  arrive  here  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  I  perceive  in  the  out- 
let of  the  action  that  the  enemy  is  in  loch  strength  as  to  render  the  re- 
sult doubtful,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  engage  only  in  a  cannonade  to-day, 
and  await  your  arrival  before  commencing  serious  operations."— Jo  mini, 
t.  414. 

f  fmtieAf  Bemadotte,  iTbo  had  been  wounded  at  Spandau, 
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CHAP,   gee  that  the  firelocks  were  in  irood  cooditioD»  and  the 

XLVI 

'-^  cartridge  boxes  amply  supplied.     The  order  of  faattie 

1607.  ^^  g^^^  fixed.  Ney  occupied  the  right,  diivctly  ia 
front  of  Friedland ;  next  stood  Mortis,  on  the  ex« 
treme  right  of  Lannes.  In  the  second  line  Victw's 
corps  was  stationed  inunediately  b^nd  Ney ;  the 
Imperial  Guard,  with  a  numerous  brigade  of  fusileers, 
under  the  orders  of  Savary ;  and  the  cavalrj,  under 
Grouchy,  Latour  Maubourg,  and  Nansouty,  behind 
the  centre  and  right  The  whole  array  was  directed 
to  advance  in  echelon,  with  the  right  in  front  and 
the  left  slightly  thrown  back ;  thus  Ney  would  be 
first  engaged ;  and  the  artillery  received  orders  to 
redouble  their  fire  along  the  whole  line  as  soon  as  the 
heads  of  their  columns  were  seen  emerging  from  the 
woods*  By  four  o'clock  seventy  thousand  infan* 
try  and  ten  thousand  horse  were  assembled,  ia  the 
highest  spirits  and  the  finest  state  of  disciidine  and 
>  sav.  iu.  equipment ;  while  Benningsen,  who,  from  seeing  tbe 
mi^tl  formidable  accumulation  of  forces  in  his  front,  had 
155, 166.   deemed  it  necessary  to  detach  six  thousand  men  to 

Jom.  II. 

413,415,   his  rear  to  secure  the  bridge  of  WeMau  over  the 

fo""!*?!"'*  Pregel,  had  not  more  than  thirty-eight  thousand  foot 

so^i"  802    ^^  ^^^^*  thousand  horse  to  oppose  to  their  attack.* 

The  cessation  of  any  serious  attack  for  some  hours 

Battle  of    after  noon  led  the  Russian  General,  who  had  long 

Jum'i4?*   since  abandoned  his  original  project  of  surprising 

Lannes,  and  was  desirous  only  of  maintaining  his 

ground  till  tbe  approach  of  night  gave  him  the  means 

of  regaining,  without  molestation,  the  right  bank  of 

the  AUe,  to  indulge  a  hope   that  nothing  farther 

would  be  undertaken  during  that  day ;  but  he  was 

soon  painfully  undeceived.  At  five  o'clock,  on  a  signal 

given  by  a  discharge  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  from 

the  French  centre,  the  whole  army  stood  to  their  anns» 
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and  immediately  the  heads  of  Marshal  Ney's  column    chap. 

XL  VI 

were  seen  emerging  from  the  woods  behind  Posthenen, ^-^ 

and  rapidly  advancing  straight  upon  Friedland.    On    ^^^^ 
all  sides  the  enemy's  forces  at  once  were  seen  ;  from 
the  steeples  of  Friedland,  through  the  interstices  of  the 
trees,  w  in  the  openings  of  the  forest,  they  were  des* 
cried  in  masses  of  enormous  power  and  depth.    From 
the  plain,  the  horizon  appeared  to  be  bounded  by  a. deep 
girdk  of  jittering  steel.   At  one  glance  the  most  inex- 
perienced could  see  the  imminence  and  magnitude  of 
the  danger,  for  no  preparations  to  cover  the  retreat 
over  the  Alle  had  been  made,  and  the  enemy's  force 
appeared  at  least  double  that  of  the  Russians.    But 
there  was  no  time  for  consultation  or  defensive  mea* 
sures.   On  came  Ne/s  column  with  the  fury  of  a  tem-  spiendid 
pest,  driving  before  them,  like  foam  before  the  waves,  JJ^^J^ctfps. 
the  Russian  chasseurs  of  the  guards  and  several  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  Cossacks  who  were  placed  in 
advance,  and  had  endeavoured  to  check  their  pro- 
gress.    Some  regiments  of  militia,  stationed  on  the 
low  grounds  near  the  Alle,  also  broke  and  fled  to- 
wards the  bridges,  spreading  confusion  and  alarm 
through  the  whole  rear  of  the  army.   At  the  same  time 
Victor's  corps,  placed  at  first  in  the  second  line,  advan- 
ced to  the  ground  originally  occupied  by  Ney,  and  its 
artillery,  consisting  of  forty  pieces,  under  the  command 
of  General  Senarmont,  pushed  on  four  hundred  paces 
farther,  and  from  a  rising  groimd  thundered  over 
the  whole  Russian  line,  and  effectually  prevented  any  *  Sav.  nU 
succours  bduig  sent  to  the  distressed  left.    That  por-  Dam.  xuc 
tion  of  their  army  was  now  every  where  shaken ;  the  y^,^^* 
l(Hid  shouts  of  Ne/s  column  were  heard  along  the  ifi9,  leo. 
whole  line;  their  advanced  guards  were  close  t0  4n*4i8. 
Friedland,  and,  encouraged  by  this  rapid  and  splen-^^-^jlj^ 
did  success,*  they  were  already  preparing  to  storm  the 
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CHAP,    town  and  complete  the  ruin  oi  the  enemy  by  gaining 
possession  of  the  bridges  in  his  rear. 


1807.        ^^  ^j^*g  instant  the  Russian  imperial  guard,  which 
Gftiunt      was  placed  in  reserve  behind  the  artificial  lake  to  the 
theR^Mim  north  of  Friedland»  was  ordered  to  advance.     They 
j^"^.^' rushed  forward  with  fixed  bayonets,  but  not  in  rom- 
^  d*y.     pact  order,  yet  with  such  vigour,  that  the  leading 
divisions  of  Ney's  corps,  assailed  in  front  and  flank, 
were  pierced  through,  trodden  down,  and  driven 
back  with   prodigious   slaughter.      Such   was  the 
change  produced  by  this  vehement  onset,  that  the 
day  seemed  all  but  regained ;  they  were  repulsed  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  the  Russian  left  wing 
in  its  turn  became  the  assailants.     Then  it  was,  that 
the  six  thousand  men  detached  in  the  fbrenoon  to 
Wehlau,  might  have  changed  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope.   But  the  Russian  guards,  being  unsupported 
by  any  further  reserve,  could  not  singly  maintain 
the  contest  with  the  overwhelming  odds  which  were 
directed  against  them.  As  they  hurried  on  in  pursuit 
of  Ney,  they  came  upon  the  reserve  under  Victor, 
which  had  advanced  to  his  support ;  and  one  of  his 
divisions,  under  Dupont,  charged  them  so  oppor- 
tunely in  flank  while  disordered  by  the  vehemence 
of  their  pursuit,  that  they  were  in  their  turn  re- 
pulsed to  the  edge  of  the  town.     Encouraged  by 
this  turn  of  fortune,  Ney's  soldiers  now  returned  to 
the  charge.     Dupont*8  division,  emulating  the  deeds 
» Saa]4       ^^  its  old  comrades  in  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  press- 
KT^Vor  ed  on  in  hot  pursuit ;  Senarmont's  terrific  battery  ad- 
N«p.  i.644- vanced,  playing  without  intermission  on  the  crowded 
159, 160?  ranks  of  the  retiring  Russians,  and  soon  the  confii- 
^5^j^*-*?»8ion  and  press  in  Friedland  appeared  so  great,  that 
41GI,  Ouiii«  the  leading  French  divisions  were  tempted  to  hazard 
'    •  an  assault.^   After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  streets 
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were  forced ;  some  <rf  fhe  principal  Imildings  in  «|ia   chap. 
town  tock  fire ;  in  the  first  momento  of  eon^tevnatioa 


the  fugitives  applied  the  torch  to  the  bridges  ovejr    ^®^- 
the  river— in  a  few  minutes  they  were  wrapped  in 
flames,  and  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  rolled  over 
the  whole  field  of  battle,  spread  a  dismal  feding  in 
the  breasts  of  the  soldiers. 

While  this  decisive  success  was  gaining  on  the 
left,  the  centre  and  right  of  the  Russians  kept  their  ^**^^^ 
ground  with  undaunted  firmness  i|nder  a  dreadful  on  the 
cannonade,  which  told  with  fatal  effect  on  the  dense  ^^^ti,^ 
masses  which,  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  ground,  HnMunt. 
were  there  accumulated  between  the  front  and  the 
river.  They  had  even  gained  considerable  success ; 
for  some  battalions,  having  broken  their  array  in 
crossing  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Mill  Stream,  with 
which  they  were  upacijuainted,  were  charged  before 
they  could  re-form  by  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  cut 
to  pieces.  But  when  the  retreat  of  the  left  wing  and 
the  Guards  had  uncovered  the|r  flank,  the  infantry  in 
the  centre  were  exposed  to  the  most  serious  danger, 
and  must  have  given  way,  had  not  the  Russian  ca- 
valry gallopped  forward  at  full  speed  and  charged 
the  corps  who  threaten^  tbemi  who  were  the  left  of 
Oudinot's  grenadiers,  with  such  vigour  that  they 
^ere  in  a  few  minute  trampled  under  foot  and  de- 
stroyed. Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  infantry 
of  the  centre  also  moved  forward,  and  threw  in  so 
destructive  a  flanking  fire,  as  ^^ectually  covered  the 
retreat  of  their  horse ;  but  at  this  moment  the  flames 
of  Friedland  and  the  bridges  were  seen  tp  arise,  and 
the  vast  clouds  of  blgpk  srpoke  wbieh  darkened 
the  atmosphere,  told  too  plainly  that  their  retreat 
was  cut  ofl*,  and  that  success  was  hope}ess.  Then 
indeed  their  hopes  fell,  and  despair  took  possession 
of  every  heart.    Still,  however,  the  Russian  cou- 
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xLvi*    ^^^^  ^^  unshaken;   uniting  the  fronts  of  batta* 

—lions,  closing  the  ranks   of  the  soldiers,  they  pre- 

*    sented,  in  circumstances  which  seemed   well-nigh 
desperate,  an  unbroken  front  to  the  enemy.    In  vain 
the  artillery,  approaching  to  half  cannon-shot  dis* 
tance,  ploughed  through  their  dense  array — in  vain 
the  French  infantry  threw  in  a  destructive  fire  with 
ceaseless  vigour — in  vain  the  grenadiers  of  their 
guard  charged  repeatedly  with  the  shouts  and  con- 
fidence of  victory ;  not  one  square  was  broken — not 
leofTei.   ^^®  S^^  w^  taken.     Slowly  and  in  solid  order  they 
sav,  iii.  59.  retired,  leisurely  retracing  their  steps  towards  the 
418, 419.   river,  keeping  up  an  incessant  rolling  fire  from  the 
2o,"2ir^  rear,  which  faced  the  enemy,  and  charging  with  the 
saai£  L      bayonet  whenever  hard  pressed  by  their  pursuers."* 

*  «  But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go. 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 
Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight; 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 
Then  skill'd  Napoleons  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter*d  bands ; 
And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 
As  mountain- waves,  from  wasted  lands. 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 
Their  chiefs,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Jlie*i  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder*d  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  iJtaWon  land." 

Marmion,    Canto  VI. 
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Whoever  witnessed  the  conduct  of  that  devoted  host   chap. 

XLVI 

during  these  trying  hours,  must  have  felt  that  Rus ^ 

sia,  if  adequately  directed,  was  destined  in  the  end  to    ^^^' 
take  the  lead  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 

Benningsen,  mean  while,  without  losing  his  pre* 
sence  of  mind  in  the  general  wreck,  did  all  that  pru-  Benning* 
dence  could  suggest  to  repair  the  consequences  of^rMtT*" 
the  en-or  into  which  he  had  been  drawn  in  the  ear-**!""' 

retreat*. 

lier  part  of  the  day.  His  first  care  was  to  discover 
a  ford  for  the  cannon,  as  Friedland  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  bridges  were  no  longer  pass« 
able  by  friends  or  foes.  Happily  some  peasants 
pointed  out  one  where  the  great  park  of  artillery 
might  be  got  across;  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  which 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  while  the  firm  counte- 
nance of  the  infantry  warded  off  the  assault  of  his 
impetuous  columns ;  but  the  water  came  up  to  the 
horses'  middles,  and  what  remained  of  the  ammuni- 
tion was  utterly  spoiled.  An  hundred  guns  were 
immediately  after  the  passage  planted  on  the  right 
bank  to  retard  the  enemy ;  but  so  closely  were  the 
columns  ^on  the  opposite  sides  intermingled,  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  fire  lest  the  balls  should  fall  in  the 
Russian  lines.  Mean  while  two  of  their  divisions, 
impatient  of  the  slow  progress  at  the  ford^  and  unable 
to  endure  any  longer  the  incessant  showers  of  mus- 
ketry and  grape,  threw  themselves,  sword  in  hand» 
into  Friedland,  and  endeavoured  to  open  a  passage 
with  fixed  bayonets  to  the  bridge.  A  desperate 
struggle  ensued  with  the  troops  of  Ney  and  Victor  in 
the  streets,  but  the  despair  of  the  Russians  prevailed 
over  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  and  they  made 
their  way  through  the  burning  houses  to  the  water's 
edge.  There,  however,  they  found  the  bridges 
VOL.  VI.  s 
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CHAP,  destroyed ;  and  these  brave  merii  after  having  so 
^^    *—  heroically  cut  their  way  through  the  hostile  ranks^ 


1607.    found  themselves  stopped  by  an  impassable  barrier, 

while  the  increasing  masses  of  the  enemy  now  en* 

closed  them,  amidst  fire  and  darkness,  on  every  side. 

Still,  however,  no  one  thought,  even  in  circumstances 

all  but  desperate,  of  surrender ;  with  heroic  courage 

they  fought  their  way  back,  though  with  prodigious 

slaughter,  to  the  ford,  and  during  the  darkness  of  the 

night  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  water  was  breast- 

*  saaif:  i.    high,  and  many  missing  the  fords  were  drowned ; 

wnwi,      Beveral  guns  were  abandoned,  from  the  impossibi- 

159.161.  Illy  of  dragging  them  through  the  press;  but  such 

419.421.  was  the  unconquerable  valour   of  the   rear-guard 

19T23!'*   to  the  very  last,  that  not  one  battalion  capitulated, 

SttY.  ui.69.and,  with  the  exception  of  five  thousand  wounded, 

304, 305.  few  prisoners  fell  into  the  enemy*s  hands. '  * 

Such  was  the  disastrous  battle  of  Friedland,  which 
immemeic-flt  ouc  blow  dissolved  the  great  confederacy  which  the 
hluie!  "^^  genius  and  foresight  of  Mr  Pitt  had  formed  for  the 
coercion  of  Napoleon's  ambition,  and  left  Qreat  Britain 
alone  to  maintain  the  contest  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  Continent  arrayed  under  his  banners.  Grievously, 
then,  was  felt  the  want  of  British  aid,  and  woful  were 
the  consequences  of  the  ilUtlmed  parsimony  which  had 
withheld  all  subsidies  from  Russia  during  this  des- 
perate struggle ;  thirty  thousand  of  the  militia,  whom 
even  a  small  loan  would  have  clothed  and  armed, 

•  In  describing  this  battle,  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  witnessed  it,  stated, 
to  his  official  despatches  to  the  British  GoTernment — *^  I  want  words 
sufficiently  strong  to  describe  the  valour  of  the  Russians,  and  which  alone 
would  have  rendered  their  success  undoubted,  if  courage  alone  could 
secure  victory ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  event,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Russian  army  have  done  their  duty  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  praise  and  admiration  of  every  person  who  was  wit- 
ness  of  their  conduct.  "-^Lord  Hutcbinson's  JDe^tch,  June  15,  1807  5 
3i»  Robert  Wilson,  162. 
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might  have  averted  the  catastrophe ;  twenty  thousand  chap. 


British  auxiliaries  Would  have  converted  it  into  a  glo-  - 
rious  victory,  and  thrown  Napoleon  back  upon  the  Vis-    ^®^^* 
tula  and  the  Elbe.    The  losses  of  the  Russians,  though 
nothing  like  what  they  had  experienced  in  the  decisive 
overthrow  of  Austerlttz,  were  still  very  severe.  Seven- 
teen thousand  men  had  fallen,  either  killed  or  woUnded, 
and  five  thousand  of  the  latter  had  been  made  pri- 
soners ;  but  of  those  unhurt  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred had  become  captives ;  no  colours  Were  taken, 
but  seventeen  guns  remained  in  the  enemy's  power. 
The  French  had  lost  eight  thousand  men,  and  two '  wn«m, 
eagles  wrested  from  them  in  fair  combat.     Nothing xix.21"^ 
can  illustrate  more  clearly  the  desperate  resistaticfej^'^g^ 
made  by  the  Russians  than  the  small  number  of  guns  79th  buil 
taken,  under  circumstances  when,  with  less  steady  sl^'ir.* 
troops,  the  whole  artillery  Would  hate  been  aban-??^^^^^ 
doned.  *  * 

During  the  evening,  the  right  wifag  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  part  of  the  cavalry  retired  by  the  left  The  Rot- 
bank  of  the  Alle,  and  crossed  without  molestation  at^^*^! 
the  bridge  of  AUenberg.    Thither,  on  the  *^or^i^g^^^^^,^ 
after  the  battle,  the  remainder  of  the  army  retired  bywdweiiua. 
the  other  bank  without  being  at  all  harassed  on  the  "*** 
march ;  indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  and  unaccountable 
circumstance,  that  though  fifteen  thousand  French 
horse  were  in  the  field,  they  were  little  engaged  in 
the  action  after  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  spot,  nor 

*  The  French  say  in  the  bulletins,  that  they  took  80  pieces  of  cari- 
non,  and  that  the  Russians  had  18,000  killed,  and  (hat  they  lost  on  their 
own  side  only  500  killed  ftnd  SOOO  wounded.  Befthier  estimated  the 
real  loss  at  Tilsit  to  Sir  R.  Wibon  at  more  than  8000 ;  and  that  officer 
makes  the  Russian  loss  only  12,000  men.  The  latter  estimate,  how- 
ever, is  obviously  too  low,  as  the  peace  which  immediately  followed 
demonstrated ;  the  account  m  the  bulletin  was,  as  usual,  from  a  tliird  to 
a  fourth  of  its  real  amount.— 79th  BulUiin.  Cantp  de  Sojte,  iv.  834 ;  and 
Wilson,  wa. 
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CHAP,  once  let  loose  in  the  pursuit.*    On  the  day  foUow- 

^ing  they  reached  Wehlau,  where  the  AUe  and  the 

1807.  Pfegel  unite  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  plain,  tra- 
versed by  a  single  chaussee.  By  that  defile,  not  only 
the  artillery  and  carriages  of  the  main  army,  but  the 
immense  baggage  and  ammunition-trdin,  which  had 
evacuated  Konisberg,  had  to  pass ;  and  although  no 
enemy  was  in  sight,  yet  such  was  the  confusion  pro- 
duced by  the  enormous  accumulatioa  of  cannon  and 
chariots  on  a  single  chaussee,  and  such  the  apprehen- 
sions inspired  by  the  evident  dangers  which  would 
ensue  if  the  rear-guard  were  to  be  attacked,  that  on  a 
few  muskets  being  accidentally  discharged,  a  general 
panic  took  place,  and  horse,  foot,  and  cannon  rushed 
tumultuously  together  to  the  bridge,  and  the  strong- 
est throwing  down  and  trampling  under  foot  the 
weaker,  broke  through  and  spread  in  the  wildest 
disorder  into  the  town.  Such  was  the  uproar  and 
consternation  which  ensued,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  order  could  be  restored  by  the 
personal  eflforts  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  a  few  Rus- 
sian officers  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot ;  and  it 
inspired  these  gallant  chiefs  with  the  melancholy  con- 
viction that  if  Napoleon  had  followed  up  his  success 
with  his  wonted  vigour,  the  Russian  host  would  have 
been  utterly  annihilated.!  But  on  this  occasion,  as  on 

*  "  The  Russians  had  on  thdr  right  22  squadrons  of  cavalry,  who 
covered  their  retreat ;  we  \\:\d  more  than  40  with  which  wc  should  have 
charged  then),  but  by  a  fatality  witliout  example  these  forty  squadrons 
received  no  orders,  and  never  so  much  as  mounted  their  iiorses ;  they 
remained  during  all  the  battle  on  foot  behind  our  left ;  on  seeing  that,  I 
lamented  the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg  had  not  been  there ;  if  he  had,  these 
forty  squadrons  would  certainly  have  been  employed,  and  not  a  Russian 
would  have  escaped." — Savary,  iii.  60. 

t  £t  si  continuo,  victorem  ea  cura  subisset, 
Ultimus  ille  dies  hello  gentique  fuisset. 

In  the  first  alarm,  the  Cossacks  crowded  down  to  the  right  bank  of 
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many  others  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1812,  it   chap. 
was  apparent  that  the  vigour  of  the  Emperor  in  fol-- 


lowing  up  his  victories  was  by  no  means  proportioned,    ^^^^* 
either  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  German  or  Itah'an 
wars,  or  to  the  successes  which  he  claimed  at  the 
moment :  a  circumstance  for  which  his  panegyrists 
find  it  impossible  to  offer  any  explanation,  but  which 
in  truth  is  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  solution,  when  *  wibon, 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  resistance  opposed  to  him  Dum.  xix. 
in  these  northern  latitudes,  and  the  consequent  mag-^**'  ^** 
nitude  of  his  losses,  is  taken  into  consideration.  ^ 

The  catastrophe  at  Friedland,  and  subsequent 
retreat  of  the  Allies  behind  the  Pregel,  rendered  theCaptowof 
city  of  Konigsberg,  which  was  situated  considera-ju^'^V'^ 
bly  in  advance  of  that  river  on  the  left  bank  or  front 
of  its  course,  no  longer  tenable.  General  Lestocq  had, 
with  his  wonted  ability,  conducted  the  retreat  of  his 
little  army  with  very  little  losp,  till  he  was  joined  on 
the  12th,  in  front  of  Konigsberg,  by  the  corps  of  Ka- 
menskoi.  Even  their  united  forces,  however,  not 
more  than  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  could  hardly 
hope  to  save  that  town  without  the  assistance  of  the 
main  army,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  corps 
of  Soult  and  Davoust,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
cavalry  under  Murat,  amounting  to  full  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  above  twelve  thousand  were 
horse  in  the  finest  condition.  Notwithstanding  this 
overwhelming  odds,  however,  Lestocq  made  the 
attempt,  and  by- the  firm  countenance  which  he  as- 
sumed, and  the  devoted  heroism  of  his  rear-guard  in 
the  retreat  from  the  lower  Passarge,  succeeded  in  so 
far  retarding  the  enemy,  as   to  gain  time  for  the 

the  Alle,  and  swimming  the  river,  advanced  on  the  opposite  side  and 
discharged  a  voUey  of  arrows  with  considerable  effect  at  the  enemy.— 
Wilson,  163,  165.    . 
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CHAP,   evacuatloa  of  almost  all  the  magaaines  and  stores  in 

»■  ■  *■  the  city,  even  by  the  narrow  and  crowded  defile  of 
I807t  Wehlau.  But  this  great  object  was  not  gained  with- 
out sustaining  a  considerable  loss.    A  battalion  was 

June  14.  surrounded  and  niade  prisoners  which  had  been  left 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Frisching ;  and  on  the 

June  16.  foUowing  day  a  column  of  twelve  hundred  men,  which 
was  enveloped  by  St  Cyr's  division  and  Murat's  caval- 
ry, was,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  compelled  to  sur- 
render. Weakened  by  these  losses,  Lestocq,  however, 
still  maintained  his  ground  in  Konigsberg,  repeated- 
ly rc^imlsed  the  attempts  to  storm  it  which  were  made 
l^  the  Brandenberg  gate,  and  remained  there  all  the 
day,  putting  the  mouldering  fortifications  in  a  respect- 
al^  posture  of  defencet,  and  pressing  the  evacuation 

June  16.  c^  th^  maga2unes ;  but  on  the  day  following,  having 
received  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Friedland,  he 
for^red  the  garrison  to  he  under  arms,  under  pretence 
of  making  a  saUy ;  and  when  evening  approached, 
the  wheie  took  the  direction  of  Lahian  and  the  Pre- 
^el,  leaving  General  Sutterheim  with  two  battalions 
of  light  infantry  to  man  the  walls.  He  also  evacu- 
ated the  plac*  at  midnight,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  magistrates  sent  the  keys  of  the  city  to 
Marsha)  Souk.  Three  thousand  sick  or  wounded 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  such  was  the 
activity  of  General  Lestocq,  and  the  skill  with  which 
Sutterheim  conducted  his  measures,  that  no  magazines 
or  stores  of  any  impwtance  were  taken,  and  the  rear- 
guard^  though  frequently  molested,  effected  its  re- 

>  wiUwn,     treat,  without  any  serious  loss,  to  Wehlau,  where  they 

D^m.^S.  join^  *he  main  army  as  it  was  defiling  over  the 

83.86.  '  bridge.** 

*  NapdboD,  wi(h  his  usual  memlacious  policy,  gave  out,  in  hia  70th 
bulletm,  that  he  had  taken  in  Konigsberg  not  only  twenty  thousand  pri- 
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Mean  while  Napoleon,  after  bis  usual  custom,  rode   chap. 
on  the  following  morning  over  the  field  of  battle.     It    ^^^'' 


presented  a  ghastly  speetaele,  second  only  to  the  ter-    ^^^- 
rific  field  of  Eylau  in  circumstances  of  horror.    Then  Measure*  of 
might  be  seen  evident  proofs  <rf  the  stern  and  un-^7^^it 
conquerable  valour  with  which  the  Bussiaus  had^^^®^"*- 

8ians  to  tbe 

combated;  the  position  of  the  squares  of  infantry Niemen. 
could  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  . 

soners  ttid  immense  piiblio  magazines,  but  160,000  British  stand  of 
arms  I  It  appeared  a  happy  stroke  to  make  the  Parisians  believe  that 
the  tardy  succours  of  Great  Brrtain  had  arrfred  just  hi  time  to  arm  the 
French  troops.  <^  This  assertion,*'  Sir  R.  Wikoir  justly  obserres,  *'ba 
falsehood  of  the  most  extravagant  character,  and  which  finds  no  pa- 
raHel  but  in  the  catalogue  of  their  own  compositions."  In  truth,  the 
British  arms  escaped  by  a  ckcumstaBce  more  discreditable  to  England 
than  the  falsehood  which  Napoleon  inserted ;  they  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  cannon,  ammunition,  and  arms  for  Prussia  were  sent  by  Lord  Hut- 
chinson,  afler  the  armistice,  to  a  Swedish  port ;  those  for  Russia  were 
landed  al  R^a,  and  delivered  to  the  Russian  troops. — Pari,  Retumt^ 
1807 ;  ParL  Hid,  n.  App. ;  and  Wilson,  167.  The  falsehood  in  regard 
to  the  stores  taken  at  Konigsberg  appeared  in  the  bulletin  giving  the 
details  of  the  battle  of  Friedland,  dated  Wehlau,  June  17,  the  very  day 
on  which  that  town  was  taken  by  the  French  troops.  He  there  said, 
'*  Marshal  Souk  has  entered  Komgsberg ;  where  we  found  many  hun- 
dred thousand  quintals  of  wheat,  more  than  20,000  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians wounded,  and  all  the  miTitary  stores  which  England  had  sent  out ; 
among  the  rest,  160,000  muskets,  stiH  on  shipboard."  This  fbbrica- 
tion  ^as  made  at  Wehku  on  the  )7th,  which  is  80  mSes  from  Konigs- 
berg,  before  it  loat  potsible  that  any  thing  farther  than  the  bare  capture  of 
the  city  could  have  been  heard  of  by  the  French  Emperor.  Tlie  falsehood 
in  the  first  bulletin,  which  corresponded  to  his  wishes  rather  than  the. 
reality,  was  so  gross,  that  it  could  not  be  repeated  in  the  succeeding  one, 
dated  Tilsit>  1 9th  June,  which,  after  recapitulating  the  successes  of  Soult 
and  the  fall  of  Konigsberg,  said,  **  In  fine,  the  result  of  all  these  affairs 
has  been,  that  4000  or  5000  prisoners  and  15  pieces  of  cannon  have 
fallen  into  our  hands.  Two  hundred  Russian  vessels,  and  great  stores 
of  subsistence^  wine  and  spirits,  have  been  found  in  Konigsberg."  Yet 
so  little  do  the  French  writers  attend  to  accuracy  in  their  detail,  that  the 
enormous  falsehood  in  the  first  bulletin,  even  when  abandoned  by  the 
second,  has  been  adopted  by  all  their  hbtorians,  even  Jomini  and  Dumas, 
whose  accuracy  is  in  general  so  praiseworthy. — See  Dum.  xiv.  S3;  and 
JoM.  ifr.  423 ;  and  Wh  and  80«&  BuHet.  Camp  de  Saxe^  iv.  338,  342,  and 
BiGN*  il  90^ ;  and  Norvin8»  iiv  d7« 
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CHAP,   men,  which  still  preserved  their  regular  array :  the 

^ ^station  of  the  cavalry  was  seen  by  the  multitude  of 

^^^"  horses,  which  lay  dead  as  they  had  stood  in  squa- 
drons or  batteries  on  the  field.  In  the  pursuit,  how- 
ever, he  exerted  none  of  his  usual  vigour,  and  threw 
away,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  minor  object,  the  fairest 
opportunity  he  had  ever  enjoyed  of  destroying  the 
Russian  army.  Intent  only  on  cutting  the  enemy 
off  from  Konigsberg,  and  securing  to  himself  that 
noble  prize  of  victory,  he  totally  neglected  the  fol- 
lowing up  of  his  success  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alle,  and  suffered  the  disorganized  and  shattered 
Russian  army  to  retire  without  molestation  through 
the  narrow  defile  that  penetrated  the  marshes  of 
Wehlau  and  over  the  single  bridge  of  the  Pregel, 
when  a  little  additional  vigour  in  the  pursuit  would 
at  least  have  compelled  them  to  abandon,  at  the  en- 
trance of  these  passes,  the  greater  part  of  their  bag- 
Jane  18.  gage  and  artillery.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  the 
allied  army,  which  had  united  at  Wehlau  with  the 
troops  under  Kamenskoi  and  Lestocq,  falling  back 
from  Konigsberg,  reached  Tilsit  on  the  Nieraen, 
and  early  on  the  following  morning  the  mighty  array 
began  to  defile  over  the  bridge.  For  forty  hours  suc- 
cessively the  passage  continued  without  intermission ; 
horse,  foot,  cannon,  baggage-waggons,  store-chariots, 
June  19.  succeeding  each  other  in  endless  array :  it  seemed 
as  if  the  east  was  swallowing  up  the  warlike  brood 
which  had  so  long  contended  with  the  west  for  the 
mastery  of  Europe.  Still,  though  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  flushed  with  victory,  were  hardly  a  day's 
*  wiiion,  march  in  the  rear,  no  attempt  was  made  by  Napo- 
Dum.  xix.  kon  to  molcst  their  passage.  A  few  cannon-shots 
K«.^Yi.  ^'^"®  weve  exchanged  between  the  Cossacks  and  the 
608, 809.  horse-artillery  of  Murat/  which,  on  the  morning  qf 
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the  20th,  approached  the  town  of  Tilsit,  which  was    chap. 
shortly  after  evacuated  by  Bagrathion  with  the  Rus- 


sian rear-guard,  who  withdrew  without  molestation,  ^^P^* 

°  11,  June  20. 

across  the  river,  and  burnt  the  bridge. 

In  truth,  hostilities  were  no  longer  either  required 
or  expedient*     Disheartened  by  the  defeat  which  he  The  Emper- 
had  experienced  ;   chagrined  at  the  refusal  of  suc-^^j^^^'p^^, 
cours  either  in  men  or  money  from  England  ;  irrita-  v^  •»» 
ted  at  the  timid  policy  of  Austria,  when  the  fairest 
opportunity  that  ever  yet  had  occurred  was  present- 
ed  for  her  decisive  interposition ;  foiled  in  the  objects 
for  which  he  had  originally  begun  the  war,  and  de- 
serted by  those  for  whose  advantage,  more  than  his 
own,  it  had  been  undertaken,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der had  taken  his  resolution.     He  deemed  it  unne- 
cessary and  improper  to  risk  the  independence  of 
Russia  in  a  quarrel  not  directly  affecting  its  interests, 
and  from  which  the  parties  immediately  concerned 
had  withdrawn.      On  the  18th,  therefore,  General 
Benningsen  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince  Bagrathion,  de- 
siring him  to  make  known  to  the  French  generals 
the  Emperor's  desire  for  an  armistice ;  this  was  ac- 
cordingly commSinicated  to  Murat  on  the  forenoon  of  June  19. 
the  following  day,  and   orders   were   immediately 
transmitted   for  hostilities   to   cease  at  all  points. '  wiuon, 
Thus  was  this  mighty  conflagration,  which  origi- d^jJ,.  ,{,'. 
nally  commenced  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  finally  *2»  ^'^* 
stilled  on  the  shores  of  the  Niemen.** 

•  During  this  desperate  struggle  between  the  Passargc,  a  conflict  ot 
some  importance,  but  overlooked  amidst  the  shock  of  such  mighty  hosts, 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Narew.     Tolstoy  had  there  gained  some 
successes  over  Massena,  and  in  particular  made  himself  master  of  the 
entrenched  camp  of  Borki;  but  the  French  having  attacked  it  some  June  11. 
days  after  with  incre£(sed  forces,  it  again  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the.'une  16. 
Russians,  following  the  retreat  of  their  principal  army,  had  retired  from 
Ostrolenka  towards  Ticoizin,  when  the  armistice  of  Tilsit  put  a  period, 
to  their  operations. — Dumas,  xix,  41>  43. 
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CHAP.       These  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Em- 
'    peror  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  Napoleon.    It 


1^7.  j^Q  j  ^y^p  Y^^^  }^}g  policy  |0  og^er  peace  to  his  enemies 
ReaMM  ,  during  the  first  tumult  and  consternation  of  defeat ; 
Nai^ieon  ^ ^^^  moTe  tbsn  once,  by  such  well-timed  advances,  he 
rejoice  at    j^g^  extficated  himself  from  a  situation  of  the  utmost 

thit  Hep. 

peril.  To  be  anticipated  in  this  manner  in  his  de- 
siresy  and  have  the  pnblie  demonstration  afforded  of 
the  reality  of  his  victory  by  tbe  enemy  proposing  an 
armistice,  was  a  circmnstance,  of  all  others  the  most 
gratifying,  which  raised  him  at  once  to  the  highest 
point  of  glory.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  here,  as  at 
t^oben  and  Austerlita^,  a  farther  continuance  of  the 
contest  might  be  attended  with  very  serious  dangers. 
England,  it  is  tru^  had  hitherto,  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  kept  herself  secluded  from  the  struggle  :  but 
a  change  bad  taken  place  in  her  councils }  a  close 
alliaBce  bad  been  contracted  with  Prussia ;  powerful 
suecours  in  arms  and  ammunition  were  on  their 
route,  and  the  greatest  military  expedition  she  had 
ever  sent  forth  was  preparing  to  hoist  the  flag  of  a 
national  war  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  dubious 
policy  of  Austria  rendered  it  more  than  probable 
that  in  such  an  event  she  would  throw  off  the  mask ; 
and  that  eighty  thousand  armed  mediators  might 
suddenly  make  their  appearance  under  the  walls  of 
Dresden,  and  totally  intercept  the  communications  of 
the  Grand  Army  with  France.  Russia,  it  was  true, 
was  defeated  ;  the  army  of  Bagrathion  was  little 
more  than  half  its  former  amount ;  but  thirty 
thousand  men  were  advancing,  under  Prinze  Laba- 
noff,  to  repair  its  losses ;  and  if  its  frontiers  were  in- 
vaded, and  a  national  resistance  aroused,  there  were 
four  hundred  thousand  militia  enrolled,  who  would 
speedily  fill  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army.     Napo- 
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leon  indeed  could  collect,  notwithstanding  the  loaset  chap. 

of  the  short  campaign,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ^ 

men  on  the  Niemen ;  but  even  this  mighty  host  ap-    ^^^' 
peared  hardly  adequate  to  the  task  of  subduing  an 
empire  whose  dominions  on  this  side  of  the  Ural 
Moun  tains  ej^ceeded  all  the  restof  Europe  put  together. 
How  were  the  conquered  provinces  to  be  kept  in  sub- 
jecti(Hi ;  how  the  fortresses  taken  garrisoned ;  how  the 
immense  lines  of  conamunication  kept  up  when  the 
war  was  to  commence  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  Scythian 
monarch,  if  resolute  on  preserving  his  independence,  >  Hud.  iz. 
might  retreat  a  thousand  miles  farther  without  eo-^^' 
ming  to  the  verge  of  his  European  dominions?  ^  * 

Nor  were  the  considerations  less  powerful  which 
induced  Alexander  to  desire  an  accommodatiom.   By  considera- 
engaging  in  the  war  cm  this  desperate  principle  ii^n'liXred'the 
deed,  and  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  his  ]^"'*^Y^ 
dofniniosis,  he  hsA  every  chance  of  defeating  tbeofaaceom- 
invasion  of  this  seccmd  Darius  into  the  deserts  of  ™^^*^''' 
Scythia ;  but  this  could  only  be  done  by  great  sacri- 
fices^  and  at  the  hazard  of  throwing  back  for  a  long 
period  the  internal  ioSprovement  of  his  rising  domi- 
nions.    For  what  object  were  these  sacrifices  to  be 
made  ?     For  the  preservation  of  Prussia  ?    She  was 
already  crushed,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  forts^  with 

♦  The  following  regular  forces,  exclusive  of  400»000  militia,  were  still 

at  the  command  of  the  Russian  government : 

Remains  of  the  army  which  fought  at  Friedland,      .         .  28,000 

Kamenskoi's  corps, 9,000 

Reinforcements  which  joined  at  Tilsit,  or  on  march,       .  9,000 

At  Olita  half  of  LabanoflTs  corps,          ....  15,000 

Prussians  retired  with  Lestocq, 18,000 

Tolstoy's  corps  on  the  Narew 18,000 

On  march  from  Wilna, 15,000 

Total  regulars,  1 1 2,000 

—Wilson,  176. 
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CHAP,   the  town  of  Graudentz,  were  all  that  remained  to 

XLVI 

*  -Frederick  William  of  the  dominions  of  his  illustrious 


^®"^'  ancestors.  For  the  safety  of  England  ?  She  was 
sufficiently  protected  by  her  invincible  fleets ;  and 
the  interest  she  had  evinced  in  the  struggle  had  not 
been  such  as  to  render  it  imperative  on  the  Czar, 
either  in  honour  or  policy,  to  continue  the  contest  on 
her  account.*  For  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  power  ? 
That  was  an  object,  however  important,  which  could 
not  be  brought  about  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  a 
single  empire  ;  and  if  Austria,  whose  interests  were 
more  immediately  concerned  in  its  preservation,  was 
not  inclined  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  conflict,  it  did 
not  appear  that  Russia,  whose  independence  had 
never  yet  been  seriously  threatened,  was  called  upon 
to  continue  it  unaided  for  its  restoration.  Now  was 
an  opportunity  when  the  war  might  be  terminated, 
if  not  with  advantage,  at  least  without  dishonour : 
»Boutouriin,in  the  fields  of  Pultusk,  Eylau,  and  Heilsberg  the 
isrJ!!.*  Russians  had  sufficiently  vindicated  their  title  to 
Ha'rd\  military  glory  ;  and  objects  of  immediate  importance 
Lucchcs.  i.  were  to  be  gained  nearer  home,  both  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Neva,'  amply  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  em- 

•  The  secret  motives  which  induced  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  the  refusal  by  Lord  Howick  (now  Earl 
Grey)  to  guarantee  the  Russian  subsidies,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiarly painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor ;  a  refusal  the  more  inex- 
plicable, as  that  Minister  was  the  very  person  who  had,  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  Jena,  warmly  solicited  the  Czar  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  Prus- 
sia ;  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  troops  promised  by  England  in  the 
island  of  Rugen  ;  the  tardiness  of  the  new  Administration  in  furnishing 
the  promised  supplies  in  money,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  circumstances 
which  had  warmly  irritated  him  against  the  English  Government ;  the 
refusal  of  Austria  to  accede  to  the  convention  of  Bartenstein,  or  take  any 
part  in  the  contest ;  as  well  as  the  exhaustion  of  his  own  finances,  the 
penury  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  famishing  state  of  the  troops,  and 
the  risk  of  total  overthrow  to  which  they  were  exposed. — Habdenbebg, 
ix.  425;  and  Lucchesini,  i.  322,323. 


322,  823. 
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pire  for  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  general    chap. 
theatre  of  European  strife. 


When  such  were  the  dispositions  on  both  sides,    ^^^' 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  under- Concision 
standing.     France  had  nothing  to  demand  of  Russia  uc^  ""^"^ 
except  that  she  should  close  her  ports  against  Eng-''""*^^* 
land  :  Russia  nothing  to  ask  of  France  but  that  she 
should  withdraw  her  armies  from  Poland,  and  per- 
mit the  Emperor  to  pursue  his  long  cherished  pro* 
jects  of  conquest  in  Turkey.     The  map  of  Europe 
lay  before  them,  out  of  which  these  two  mighty 
potentates  might  carve  at  pleasure  ample  indemnities 
for  themselves,  or  acquisitions  for  their  allies.     No 
difficulty,  in  consequence,  was  experienced  in  settling 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  :  the  Niemen  separated  the 
two  armies ;  the  headquarters  of  Napoleon  were  fixed 
at  Tilsit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;   those  of 
Alexander  at  Piktupohnen,  a  mile  distant  on  the 
right  bank.     A  friendly  intercourse  was  immediately 
established  between  the  officers  and  men  of  the  two 
armies  :  they  had  felt  each  other's  valour  too  strongly 
not  to  be  inspired  with  sentiments  of  mutual  respect ; 
while  Napoleon,  in  eloquent  terms,  addressed  his  sol-i  n;gQ.  ^i 
diers  on  this  glorious  termination  of  their  labours  in??*^^'?* 
one  of  those  proclamations  which  made  Europe  thrill 'i^*  5o. 
from  side  to  side.^  * 

*  "  Soldiers  I — On  tlie  5th  June,  we  were  attacked  in  our  cantonments 
by  the  Russian  army ;  the  enemy  misunderstood  the  cause  of  our  inacti-  Napoleon's 
vity.     He  has  learned,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  our  repose  was  that  of  PJ"*'***"*" 
the  lion ;  he  now  repents  having  forgotten  it.     In  the  days  of  Guttstadt,  JJ|'°.  '^"^^ 
of  Heilsberg,  in  the  ever-memorable  field  of  Friedland,  in  a  ten  days 
campaign ;  in  short,  we  have  taken  120  pieces  of  cannon,  7  standards, 
killed  or  wounded  60,000  Russians,  wrested  from  the  enemy's  army  all 
its  magazines  and  hospitals,  the  fortress  of  Konigsberg,  with  three  hun- 
dred vessels  which  it  contained,  loaded  with  ammunitions  of  war  of  all 
sorts,  and  especially  160,000  muskets  sent  by  England  to  arm  our 
enemies.    From  the  shores  of  the  Vistula  we  have  arrived  on  those  of 
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CHAP.       An  armistice  having  been  thus  concluded,  it  was 
■  agreed  that  the  two  Emperors  should  meet  to  arrange, 

1807.  jjj  ^  private  conference,  the  destinies  of  the  world.  It 
interrieir  took  placc,  accordingly,  on  the  25th,  under  circum- 
a?  Tilsit,  stances  eminently  calculated  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankind.  By  the  direction  of  the  French 
general  of  engineers,  Lariboissiere,  a  raft  of  great 
June  26.  dimensions  was  constructed  on  the  river  Niemen; 
the  raft  of  Tilsit,  which  will  be  recollected  as  long 
as  the  cage  of  Bajazet  or  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
It  was  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  on 
its  surface  a  wooden  apartment,  surmounted  by  the 
eagles  of  France  and  Russia,  framed  with  all  the 
possible  magnificence  which  the  time  and  circum- 
stances would  admit.  This  was  destined  for  the 
reception  of  the  Emperors  alone ;  at  a  little  distance 
was  stationed  another  raft,  less  sumptuously  adorned, 
for  their  respective  suites.  The  shore  on  either  side 
was  covered  with  the  Imperial  Guard  of  the  two 
monarchs,  drawn  up  in  triple  lines,  in  the  same  firm 
and  imposing  array  in  which  they  had  stood  on  the 
fields  of  Eylau  and  Friedland.  At  one  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, amidst  the  thunder  of  artillery,  each  Emperor 
stept  into  a  boat  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  of  his  principal  officers :  Napoleon 

the  Niemen  with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle.  You  celebrated  at  Austerlitz 
the  anniversary  of  my  coronation ;  but  you  have  this  year  worthily  com- 
memorated that  of  Marengo,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  second 
coalition.  Frenchmen,  you  are  worthy  of  yourselves,  and  of  me.  You 
will  return  to  your  country  covered  with  laurels,  and  after  having  gained 
a  peace  which  will  be  its  own  guarantee.  It  is  time  that  our  country 
should  live  in  repose,  sheltered  from  the  malignant  influence  of  England. 
My  benefactions  to  you  shall  testify  the  large  measure  of  my  gratitude, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  the  lore  which  I  bear  you."  Already  was  to 
be  seen,  not  merely  in  Napoleon's  thoughts,  but  in  his  words,  a  return 
to  the  celebrated  maxim  of  Louis  XIV.,  <*  L'6tat  c'est  moi."— Bioji.  vi. 
311,812. 
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was  attended  by  Murat,  Berthier,  Be8siere8>  Duroc,  chap. 
and  Caulaincourt :  Alexander  by  the  Grand  Duke 


Constantine,  General  Benningsen,  Prince  LabanofT,  ^^^' 
General  Ouvaroff>  and  Count  Lieven ;  the  numerous 
and  splendid  suite  of  each  monarch  followed  in  an- 
other boat  immediately  after.  The  bark  of  Napoleon, 
rowed  by  the  marines  of  his  Guard,  advanced  with 
greater  rapidity  than  that  of  Alexander*  He  arrived 
first  at  the  raft,  entered  the  apartment,  and  himself 
opened  the  door  on  the  opposite  side  to  receive  the 
Czar,  while  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  on  either  shore 
drowned  even  the  roar  of  the  artillery.  In  a  few 
seconds  Alexander  arrived,  and  was  received  by  the 
conqueror  at  the  door  on  his  own  side  ;  their  meet- 
ing was  friendly,  and  the  very  first  words  which  he 
uttered  bespoke  both  the  lacerated  feelings  occasioned 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  war,  his  deep  penetration,  and  clear  per- 
ception of  the  ruling  passion  of  Napoleon — ''  I  hate 
the  English,"  said  he,  **  as  much  as  you  do,  and  am 
ready  to  second  you  in  all  your  enterprises  against 
them."  "In  that  case,"  replied  Napoleon,  "every 
thing  will  be  easily  arranged,  and  peace  is  already 
made."  The  interview  lasted  two  hours,  during 
which  Napoleon  exercised  all  the  ascendant  which 
his  extraordinary  talents  and  fortune,  as  well  as  sin- 
gular powers  of  fascination  gave  him,  while  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  gave  proof  of  the  tact  and  finesse,  as 
well  as  diplomatic  ability,  by  which  his  nation  be- 
yond any  other  in  Europe  is  gifted.  Before  they  part- '  SaTtry.  iii 
ed,  the  outlines  of  the  treaty  were  arranged  between  at^";!. 
them — it  was  not  difficult  to  come  to  an  understand- Jt'*»  ^A^- 

Dam.  SIX. 

ing — the  world  afforded  ample  room  for  the  aggran-5s,  65. 
dizement  of  both. '  ♦ 
♦  Savary,  vho  had  been  nominated  governor  of  Konlgtberg»  received 
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CHAP.       On  the  day  following,  a  second  interview  took 
-place  at  the  same  town,  at  which  the  King  of  Prussia 


1S^7.  ^^  present ;  the  first  had  been  arranged,  and  the 
Commence,  preliminary  terms  agreed  to,without  any  concert  with 
r^otiatioot  thft^  unhappy  Prince.  He  was  no  longer  in  a  situa- 
j°  ^'ae*  ^^^^  ^^  stipulate  any  conditions ;  bereft  of  his  domi- 
nions, driven  up  into  a  corner  of  his  territories,  desti- 
tute of  every  thing,  he  had  no  alternative  but  sub- 
mission to  the  stem  law  of  the  Conqueror.^  As  it 
was  now  evident  that  an  accommodation  was  about 
to  take  place,  arrangements  were  made  for  conducting 
it  with  more  convenience  to  the  exalted  personages 
concerned.  Part  of  the  town  of  Tilsit  was  declared 
neutral,  and  allotted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  suite ;  thither  he  repaired 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  was  received 
with  all  imaginable  courtesy  by  Napoleon  himself, 
upon  landing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  his 
boat.  Amidst  discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  accla- 
mations of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators  whom  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  had  collected  together,  did 

orders,  when  the  French  army  first  approadied  the  Niemen,  to  get  ready  a 
pontoon  train,  which  had  been  left  in  the  arsenal  of  that  city,  for  immediate 
operation.  Next  day,  howe?er,  he  received  the  following  significant  note 
from  Talleyrand : — "  Be  in  no  hurry  with  your  pontoons ;  what  would 
we  gain  by  passing  the  Niemen  ?  what  is  there  to  be  acquired  beyond 
tliat  river?  The  Emperor  must  abandon  his  ideas  in  regard  to  Poland; 
that  nation  is  fit  for  nothing;  disorder  alone  is  to  be  organized  out  of  its 
inhabitant^.  We  fujve  another  far  more  important  matter  to  settle  ;  here  is 
a  fair  opportunity  of  terminating  the  present  dispute;  we  must  not  let  it 
escape."  Already  the  Spanish  invasion  had  entered  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  rulers  of  Europe  on  the  Niemen. —S a varv,  iii.  76. 

•  At  this  period  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Sweden—"  Immediately  after 
the  armistice,  my  imperial  ally  concluded  peace  on  his  own  account 
alone.  Abandoned  in  this  manner,  and  left  without  support  on  the 
great  theatre  of  war,  I  found  myself  forced,  how  painful  soever  to  my 
feelings,  to  do  the  same,  and  to  sign  a  peace,  though  its  conditions  were 
to  the  last  degree  hard  and  overwhelming.*'— Schoell,  viii.  410;and 
LucciiEs.  i.  328. 
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tfaede  two  Sovereigns,  whose  hostility  had  so  lately  chap. 
dyed  the  fields  of  Poland  with  blood,  ride  side  by  • 


side,  to  the  quarters  prepared  for  the  Czar,  through  a    ^^^^* 
triple  line  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard.    The  atten- 
tion of  Napoleon  descended  to  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars ;  the  furniture  in  the  Emperor  of  Russia's 
rooms  was  all  sent  from  the  French  headquarters  ; 
a  sumptuous  train  of  cooks  and  other  attendants  were 
in  readiness  to  make  him  forget  the  luxuries  of  St 
Petersburg ;  even  his  couch  was  prepared  in  a  camp 
bed  of  the  French  Emperor's,  which  he  had  made 
use  of  in  his  campaigns.     The  King  of  Prussia  also 
arrived,  two  days  after,  in  Tilsit  with  his  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Queen ;  and  the  Ministers  on  both 
sides,  Talleyrand  on  the  part  of  France,  and  Prince 
Kourakin  on  that  of  Russia,  and  Marshal  Kalkreuth 
on  that  of  Prussia ;  but  they  were  of  little  service, 
for  such  was  the  extraordinary  length  to  which  the 
intimacy  of  the  two  Emperors  had  gone,  that  notistTary^ui. 
only  did  they  Invariably  dine  and  pass  the  evening^?'  "^^j 
together,  but  almost  all  the  morning  conferences,  di6,  si?, 
during  which  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  arran- 6^^*57?" 
ged,  were  conducted  by  themselves  in  person.^ 

"  Had  the  Queen  of  Prussia  arrived  earlier  at  our 
conferences,"  says  Napoleon,  "  it  might  have  had  Napoieon't 
much  influence  on  the  result  of  the  negotiations ;  but^^h^JJ' 
happily,  she  did  not  make  her  appearance  till  all^"««?»^ 
was  settled,    and  I  was  in  a  situation  to  decide 
every  thing  in  twenty-four  hours.     As  soon  as  she 
arrived  I  went  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  she  was  very 
beautiful,  but  somewhat  past  the  first  flower  of  youth. 
She  received  me  in  despair,  exclaiming,   *  Justice ! 
justice  !'  and  throwing  herself  back  with  loud  lamen- 
tations ;  I  at  length  prevailed  on  her  to  take  a  seat, 
but  she  continued,  nevertheless,  her  pathetic  entrea* 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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CHAP«   ties.  *  Prussia/  said  she, '  was  blinded  in  regard  to  her 

^  power ;  she  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  hero» 

^^^*  Qpposie  herself  to  the  destinies  of  France,  neglect  its 
fbrtiinajte  friendship  (  she  has  been  well  punished  for 
her  folly — the  glory  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the  halo 
his  name  spread  round  our  arms,  had  inflated  the 
heart  of  Prussia — they  have  caused  her  ruin.*  '*  Mag- 
debourg,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  the  object  of 
her  entreaties;  and  when  Napoleon,  before  dinner, . 
presented  her  with  a  beautiful  rose,  she  at  first  re- 
fused it,  but  immediately  after  took  it  with  a  smile, 
adding  at  the  same  time,  '*  Yes !  but  at  least  with  Mag- 
debourg." — **  I  must  observe  to  your  majesty,"  replied 
the  Emperor,  "  that  it  is  I  who  give,  and  you  only 
who  must  receive."  Napoleon  had  the  talents  of 
Caesar,  but  not  the  chivalry  of  Henry  IV.  **  After 
^1,"  said  he,  **  a  fine  woman  and  gallantry  are  not  to 
be  weighed  against  affairs  of  state/'  He  had  fre- 
quently, during  the  repast,  found  himself  hard  press- 
ed by  the  talent  and  grace  of  the  Queen,  and  he 
resolved  to  cut  the  matter  short.  When  she  had  re- 
tired, he  sent  for  Talleyrand  and  Prince  Kourakin, 
arranged  the  few  remaining  points  of  difference,  and 
signed  the  treaty.  The  Queen  was  violently  affected 
next  day  when  she  learned  that  all  was  concluded ;  she 
refused  to  see  the  Emperor,  and  loudly  protested  she 
had  been  deceived  by  him,  an  assertion  which  he 
positively  denies,  and  which  his  selfish  intellectual 
character  rendered  highly  improbable.  At  length  she 
was  prevailed  on  by  Alexander  to  be  again  present 
at  dinner;  and  when  Napoleon  conducted  her  down 
stairs  after  it  was  over,  she  stopped  in  the  middle, 
pressed  his  hand  as  he  bade  her  farewell,  and  said,  **  Is 
it  possible  that,  after  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  so  nearly  the  Hero  of  the  Age,  he  has  not  left  me 
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the  satisfaction  of  bein^  able  to  assure  him  that  he   chap. 

*  XL  VI 

has  attached  me  to  him  for  life."    **  Madame,"  replied  - 


the  Emperor,  **  I  lament,  if  it  is  so ;  it  is  the  eflfect  of,  ^^ 
my  evil  destiny  ;*•  and  they  separated,  never  again  toir.  524, 
meet  in  this  world-*  ♦  ^^^ 

*  **  The  Queen  of  Prussia,"  said  Napoleon,  "  unquestionably  possess- 
ed talents,  great  information,  and  singular  acquaintance  with  affairs;  Napoleon't 
slie  was  the  real  sovereign  for  fifteen  years.  In  truth,  in  spite  of  my  ad.*^|J*'^''  •^ 
dress  and  utmost  efforts,  she  constantly  kd  the  oonvetsation,  K^^u^^ofVruMia. 
at  pleasure  to  her  subject,  and  directed  it  as  she  chose ;  but  still  with 
so  much  tact  and  delicacy  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  offence.  And 
in  truth  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  objects  at  stake  were  of  infinite 
importance ;  the  time  short  and  predous.  One  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  frequently  repeated  to  me,  that  I  should  forgive  every  thing  or 
nothing  at  all ;  but  I  answered  that  I  had  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  put  things  ia  such  a  train.  The  King  of  Prussia  requested  an  inter- 
view  that  very  day  to  take  leave  :  I  put  it  off*  for  twenty-four  hours,  at 
the  secret  solicitation  of  Alexander ;  he  never  forgave  me  that  postpone- 
ment. I  discovered  in  all  our  conversations  tliat  the  violation  of  the 
territory  of  Anspach,  during  the  advance  to  Ulm,  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  his  irritation.  Id  all  our  subsequent  interviews,  how  great 
soever  may  have  been  the  interests  of  the  moment,  he  abandoned  them, 
without  hesitation,  to  prove  to  me  that  I  had  really  violated  his  territory 
on  that  occasion.  He  was  wrong }  but  still  I  must  allow  his  indignation 
was  that  of  an  honest  man.*' 

"  Almost  every  day  at  Tilsit  the  two  Emperors  and  King  of  Prussia 
rode  out  together ;  but  this  mark  of  confidence  led  to  no  good  result. 
The  Prussians  could  not  conceal  how  much  they  sufl&red  at  seeing  it  ( 
Napoleon  rode  in  the  middle  between  the  two  sovereigns,  but  the  King 
could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  two  Emperors,  or  deemed  liimself  de 
trop  in  their  Ute-d-iSte.  and  generally  fell  behind.  When  we  returned, 
the  two  Emperors  discounted  in  a  moment  (  but  they  had  generally  to 
wait  till  the  King  came  up,  which  caused  them  to  be  frequently  wet,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  spectators,  as  the  weather  was  rainy  at  the 
time.  That  incident  was  the  more  annoying,  as  Alexander's  manners 
are  full  of  grace,  and  fhlly  on  a  leVel  with  the  highest  elegance  which  the 
saloons  of  Paris  can  exhibit.  He  was  sometimes  fatigued  witli  his  com- 
panion, whose  chagrin  was  so  evident  that  it  damped  our  satisfaction.  We 
broke  up  in  consequence  our  dinner  parties  at  an  early  hour,  under  pre- 
tence of  business  at  home ;  but  Alexander  and  I  remained  behind  to  take 
tea  together,  and  generally  prolonged  the  conversation  till  past  midnight." 
—Las  Cases,  iv.  228,  230.  Every  thing  conspires  to  indicate,  that  at 
this  period  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  completely  dazzled  by  the  gran- 
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CHAP.       The  Russians  at  Tilsit  did  not  consider  themselves 
'  -as  vanquished  ;  on  the  contrary^  they  felt,  after  all 


1®^7*  their  misfortunes,  much  of  the  exultation  of  victory. 
ConvivU*  Proud  of  haviug  so  long  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
twHo  the  Conqueror  of  the  world,  glorying  even  in  the  amount 
RuMitn  and  ^f  their  losscs  and  the  chasms  in  the  ranks,  which 

French  ' 

offiocrt.  told  the  desperate  strife  in  which. they  had  been  en- 
gaged, they  mingled  with  their  recent  enemies  with 
feelings  unlacerated  by  the  humiliation  of  defeat.  It 
was  obvious  that  peace  was  equally  necessary  to  both 
Emperors ;  it  was  soon  whispered  that  it  was  to  be 
concluded  on  terms  eminently  favourable  to  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  utmost  cordiality,  in  consequence, 
soon  prevailed  between  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  two  armies  ;  fetes  and  repasts  succeeded  one  an- 
other in  rapid  order,  given  by  the  warriors  so  recently 
hostile  to  each  other.  In  these  entertainments  the 
officers  of  the  two  Imperial  Guards,  and  in  particular 
Prince  Murat  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  were 
peculiarly  cordial  and  complimentary  to  each  other. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  to  such  a  length  did  the 
effusions  of  mutual  respect  and  regard  proceed,  that 
the  officers  of  the  two  Guards,  amidst  the  fumes  of 
wine  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  mutually 
exchanged  their  uniforms  ;  French  hearts  beat  under 
the  decorations  won  amidst  the  snows  of  Eylau,  and 
Russian  bosoms  warmed  beneath  the  orders  bestowed 
on  the  fields  of  Austeriitz.  Last  and  most  singular 
effect  of  civilized  life  and  military  discipline,  to 
strengthen  at  once  the  fierceness  of  national  passions 
and  the  bonds  by  which  they  are  to  be  restrained, 

deur  and  fascinations  of  Napoleon,  and  ihat^  under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  he  entirely  forgot  the  interests  and  misfortunes  of  his  unfortu- 
nate ally.— Savabv,  it,  92,  li^ote. 
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and  fora  In  fraternal  brotherhood   one   day  those   chap. 

XLVI 

hands  which,  on  another,  had  been  dyed  by  mutual 


slaughter,  or  lifted  up  in  relentless  hostility  against ,  ^^^^^ 
each  other !  *  sn,  oie. 

In  the  course  of  their  rides  together,  the  two  Em- 
perors had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  NapoieonV 
flower  of  their  respective  armies.     Napoleon  after- ^f'^ieRui. 
wards  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing ".•°^"p*- 
which  impressed  him  so  much  as  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Russian  Guard.     Albeit 
noways  an  admirer  of  the  rigid  formality  of  German 
tactics,  and  trusting  rather  to  the  effect  of  proclama- 
tions on  the  spirit  of  his  troops  than  the  influence  of 
discipline  on  their  movements,  he  was  inexpressibly 
struck  with  the  military  aspect  of  its  soldiers,  and  * 
could  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  an  army  thus 
constituted  would  be  the  first  in  the  world,  if  to  the 
firmness  and  precision  which  it  had  already  attained, 
it  should  come  to  unite  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
French.     The  docility  with  which  they  submitted 
to  the  Orders  they  received,  whatever   they  were, 
struck  him  as  particularly  admirable.    "  My  soldiers,'* 
said  he,  *'  are  as  brave  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  but 
they  are  too  much  addicted  to  reasoning  on  their 
position.     If  they  had  the  impassible  firmness  and 
docility  of  the  Russians,  the  world  would  be  too  small 
for  their  exploits.     The  French  soldiers  are  too  much  •  jom.  iu 
attached  to  their  country  to  play  the  part  of  the  ^*^'  ^^** 
Macedonians.'*  * 

After  a  fortnight  of  conference,  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  in  the  leading  articles  inTrftfof 
the  first  four  days  after  the  armistice,  was  formally  j^j,"^^ 
signed  and  published  to  the  world.     The  first  treaty  ▼"»«"• 
between  France  and  Russia  was  signed  on  the  7th ;  9.  ^. 
the  second  between  France  and  Prussia,  on  the  9th 
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CHAP,  of  July.    By  the  first,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  a 

^^^^'   mark  of  his  regard  for  the  Emperor  qf  Eu^sia, 

^^^'    agreed  to  restore  to  the  King  of  Prussia  Silesia,  aod 

nearly  all  his  German  dominions  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Elbe,  with  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  and 

in  Pomerania.     The  provinces  which,  prior  to  the 

first  partition  in  1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 

ArL  5«      Poland,  and  had  since  been  annexed  to  Prussia,  wercT 

detached  from  that  monarchy  and  erected  into  a 

Art.  9.      separate  principality,  to  be  called  the  Grakd  Duchy 

Creation  of  ^F  Wahsaw,  aud  bcstowcd  ou  the  King  of  Saxony, 

D*  h'*°/  ^^^^  ^^®  exception  of  the  province  of  Blalystock, 

Warsaw,     coutaiuing  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  which  was 

do"of*^'*  ceded  to  Russia,  which  thus  participated,  in  the  hour 

wettphtiit.  Qf  misfortune,  in  a  share,  small  indeed,  but  still  a 

share,  of  the  spoils  of  its  ally.     Dantzic,  with  a 

limited  portion  of  territory  around  it,  was  declared 

Art.  6.      a  free  and  independent  city,  under  the  protection  of 

the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  which  wad  in 

efiect  declaring  it,  what  it  immediately  after  became, 

a  frontier  town  of  France.     A  right  to  a  free  mili- 

Art.  7.      tary  road  was  granted  to  the  King  of  Saxony  across 

the  Prussian  states,  to  connect  his  German  with  his 

Polish  dominions-;  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula  was 

Art  6.      declared  free  to  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Dantaic ;  the 

Duke^  of  Oldenherg  and  Mecklenberg  were  reinsta- 

Art,  12.     ted  in  their  dominions,,  but  under  the  condition  that 

their  harbours  should  all  be  occupied  by  French 

troops,  so  as  to  exclude  the  introduction  of  English 

merchandise :  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 

Art.  13.     sia  was  accepted  with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of 

a  general  peace  ;  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  HoUaad, 

with  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  were  reec^ised 

by  the  Emperor  of  Russia :  a  new  kingdom,  to  be 

Art  19.    eaUed  the  Kingdom  ow  Wsstphaua^  was  erected 
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in  favour  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  Emperor's  bro-   ohaf. 
ther,  composed  of  the   whole  provinces  ceded   by 


Prussia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  re-    ^^^* 
cognised  hy  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Hostilities  were  Art.  20. 
to  cease  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  Art.  21. 
the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  be 
evacuated  by  the  Russian  troops,  but  not  occupied  Art.  S9. 
by  those  of  the  Sultan  till  the  ratification  of  a  ge- 
neral peace ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  accepted  the 
mediation  of  Napoleon  for  the  conclusion  of  his  differ- ^'•-  **• 
ences  with  Turkey ;  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Art.  26. 
France  mutually  guaranteed  their  respective  domJ- sup?,  iV. 
nions,  and  agreed  to  establish  commercial  relations  Oy^,**^ 
with  each  other  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  ««.  ^• 
nations.' 

By  the  second  treaty,  concluded  two  days  after, 
between  France  and  Prussia,  the  King  of  Prussia  Trwtjr  with 
recognised  the  Kings  of  Naples,  Holland,  Westphalia,  '"***** 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  add  concluded 
peace  with  the  sovereigns  of  those  respective  states, 
as  well  as  with  the  Emperor  of  France :  he  ceded  to 
the  kings  or  princes  who  should  be  designed  by  the  Art.  9  and 
Emperor  Napoleon  all  the  dominions  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  he  possessed  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  engaged  to  offer  no  exposi- 
tion to  any  arrangement  in  regard  to  them  which  his 
Imperial  Majesty  might  choose  to  adopt :  the  King 
of  Prussia  ceded,  in  addition,  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  ah.  12. 
the  circle  of  Gotha,  in  Lower  Lusatia :  he  renounced 
all  right  to  his  acquisitions  in  Poland  subsequent  to  At.  i8« 
1st  January,  1772  ;  and  to  the  city  and  surrounding 
territory  of  Dantzic ;  and  consented  to  their  erection  Art.  i4. 
into  a  separate  duchy  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony, as  well  as  to  the  military  road  through  his  Art.  is. 
dominions  to  connect  the  Polish  with  the  German 
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.  CHAP,   possessions  of  the  latter  sovereign  :  he  agreed  to  the 

^extension  of  the  frontiers  of  Russian  Poland,  hy  the 

A  ^^8*    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  provinces  of  Bialystock :  consented, 

till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  maritime  peace,  to 

close  his  harbours  without  exception  to  the  ships  and 

commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  and  concurred  in  the 

Art.  28.     formation  of  a  separate  convention,  having  for  its 

"  Mart.       object  the  restoration  of  the  strongholds  of  Prussia 

444''46i.  ^*  certain  fixed  periods,  and  the  suras  to  be  paid  for 

Dum.  xix.  their  civil  and  military  evacuation.' 

64    71  • 

The  losses  of  Prussia  by  this  treaty  were  enor- 
immense     mous.     Between  the  states  forming  part  of  her  pos- 
5^i»  by  sessions  ceded  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and 
thu  treaty,  thosc  acquired  by  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  she 
lost  4,236,048  inhabitants,  or  nearly  a  half  of  her  do- 
minions, for  those  retained  contained  only  5,034,504 
souls.*     But  overwhelming  as  the  losses  were,  they 
constituted  but  a  small  part  of  the  calamities  which 


*  Sbe  lost  on  the  east  of  the 

On  the  west  of  the  Elbe  :— 

river  Elbe : — 

Souls. 

Soala. 

Circle  of  Kottbus,       .         33,500 

Carrj,      ! 
Circle  of  Old  Munich 

2,482,493 

Of  Western  Prussia,         262,286 

and  Prignitz, 

112,000 

Southern   Prussia,    Old 

Duchy  of  Magdebourg, 

250,039 

Poland,      .         .         1,282,189 

Halberstadt,     . 

148,230 

New  Eastern  Prossia,       904,518 

Hildesheim,      . 

130,069 

Ecclesfeld  and  Erfurtb, 

164,690 

2,482,493 

Maiden  and  Ravensberg, 
Paderbom,    Munster, 
Leugen,  and  Teck- 

159,776 

lemberg, 

268,542 

La  Marche,  E,ssen,  El- 

ten,  and  Wreden, 

162,101 

East  Friedland, 

119,808 

Bayreuth, 

238,305 

_Sie  BiGN.  vi.  335 ;  and  Hard.  ix.  487. 


4,236,048 
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fell  on  this  ill-fated  monarchy  by  this  disastrous  chap. 

TCI  VI 

peace*     The  fortresses  left  her,  whether  in  Silesia - 


or  on  the  Oder,  remained  in  the  hands  of  France  no-  *^^* 
minally,  as  a  security  for  payment  of  the  war  contri* 
butions  which  were  to  be  levied  on  the  impoverished 
inhabitants,  but  really  to  overawe  its  Government, 
and  entirely  paralyse  its  military  resources.  A  gar- 
rison of  twenty  thousand  French  soldiers  was  sta- 
tioned in  Dantzic — a  frontier  station  of  immense 
importance,  both  as  hermetically  closing  the  mouths 
of  the  Vistula,  giving  the  French  authorities  the  en- 
tire command  of  the  comrherce  of  Poland,  and  afford- 
ing an  advanced  post  which,  in  the  event  of  future 
hostilities,  would  be  highly  serviceable  in  a  war  with 
Russia.  The  newly-established  kingdoms  of  West- 
phalia and  Saxony,  with  the  military  road  through 
Prussia,  terminating  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
gave  the  French  Empei^or  the  undisputed' control  of 
Northern  Germany;  in  effect,  brought  up  the 
French  frontier  to  the  Niemen,  and  enabled  him  to 
commence  any  future  w^ar  with  the  same  advantage- 
from  that  distant  river •  as  he  had  done  the  present 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  same  time 
enormous  contributions,  amounting  to  the  stupen- 
dous, and,  if  not  proved  by  authentic  documents,  in- 
credible sum  of  six  hundred  millions  of  francs,  or 
twenty-four  millions  sterling,  were  imposed  on  the 
countries  which  had  been  the  seat  of  war  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Niemen ;  a  sum  at  least  equal  to 
an  hundred  millions  sterling  in  Great  Britain,  when 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  and  the  wealth 
of  the  two  states  is  taken  into  consideration.  This 
grievous  exaction  completely  paralysed  the  strength 
of  Prussia,*  and  rendered  her  for  the  next  five  years » Hard,  ix, 
totally  incapable  of  extricating  herself  from  that  iron  *^^'  *^^' 
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CHAP,   net  iti  whidi  she  was  enveloped  by  the  continued 
-occupation  of  her  fortresses  by  the  French  troops.* 

*  •  ipjj^  ^^^^  contribution  on  the  north  of  Gennany  was  so  prodigious 

a  burden,  and  in  its  first  effects  was  so  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
power  of  France,  and  in  its  ultimate  results  in  occasioning  its  overthrow, 
thai  the  particulars  of  it  are  here  given,  taken  from  the  authentic  ar- 
chives of  Count  Dam,  the  chief  commissioDer  intmsted  by  Napdeon 
with  its  collection,  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  curious  monuments 
of  the  revolutionary  wars. 

Franes. 
War  contributions  imposed  since  the  1 5th 
October,  1806,  and  levied  before  the  1st 

Jan.  1806,  .  .  .  474,352,650  ot  L.19,000,000 

Remaining  still  to  recover,  •  •  89,891,759  1,600,000 

Contributions  levied  in  kind,  •  90,483,511  8,600,000 


604,227.920  L.24,200,000 
—See  Dabu*s  JUport  to  Napolson^  Id  Jan,  1808  s  Dom.  xn,  462,  465 ; 
Placet  Just. 

In  the  Pru^ian  estimate,  the  amount  is  stated  considerably  higher — 
even  hi  so  far  «  It  was  levied  on  the  Prussian  States  alone.     It  stood 

thus :«« 

Francs. 

Wa(f  contributions,  ha  specie,  •  220,000,000  or  L.8,800,000 

liaanteDanceofthe'lortresseag  40,900,000  1,600,000 
Contributions  in  kind,  without  counting  the 

ballotting  of  soldiers,             .  .  846,800,000  14,600,000 

Mlscellaneons  losses,  .  .  8,000,000  820,000 

Losses  sustained  in  the  loeal  taxes,  •  75,000,000  3,000,000 

Ditto  in  the  general  revenue,    .  .  50,000,000  2,000,000 


789,800/K)0  LdO,320/)00 
•^See  ScHOBLL,  vi.  518. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  whole  revenues  of  Prussfa  were  only 
about  L.6.000,000 ;  that  money  at  that  period  was  at  least  of  twice  the 
value  there  that  it  was  in  England ;  and  that  the  monarchy  was  already 
exhausted  by  the  immense  efforts  made  for  the  campaign  of  1806,  either 
of  these  estimates  must  appear  among  the  most  enormous  instances  of 
nSLitmj  exaction  on  record  m  history. 

In  addition  to  all  this.  Napoleon  and  his  generals,  with  disg^racefbl  ra- 
pacity, carried  off  from  the  different  palaces  in  Prussia  no  less  than  127 
paintings,  most  of  them  by  first-rate  masters,  and  288  marbles  or  Statues, 
besides  all  the  nannscripts,  cariosities,  and  antiquities  they  coidd  lay 
their  hands  on.  The  movables  thus  carried  away  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  war,  were  worth  above  L.300,000.  They  were  all  reclaimed  and  got 
back  by  tfhe  Pmssians  on  the  capture  of  Paris  m  1815.— See  ihe  Official 
Lki  in  Soeonx,  vi.  26l,r  289. 
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Important  as  the  changes  introduced  hy  these   chak 
public  treaties  of  Tilsit  were  to  the  political  intere^ 


of.  Europe,  they  were  far  inferior  in  daring  and  mag-    ^^^* 
nitude  to  the  provisions  of  the  secret  conventions  Seerettntty 
concluded  at  the  same  place  between  the  French  Km^tidon  oT^' 
peror  and  the  Russian  autocrat.     Theee  two  mighty '^•'^^•y- 
potentates,  who  so  lately  had  been  actuated  by  the 
strongest  hostility  against  each  other,  deeming  them- 
selves invincible  when  they  had  united  their  arms 
together,  had  conceived,  beyond  all  question^  the 
project  of  dividing  the  world  between  them.     To 
Russia  was  assigned,  with  hardly  any  limitations, 
the  empire  of  the  East:  France  acquired  absolute 
sway  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  j  both  united 
in  cordial  hostility  against  the  maritime  power  of 
Great  Britain.     Turkey,  in  consequence,  was  aban- 
doned  almost  without  reserve  to  the  Russian  auto- 
crat.    To  the  cession  of  Constantino|de  alone,  Napo- 
leon never  would  agree,  and  rivalry  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  matchless   capital^  itself  worth  an 
empire,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  after- 
wards led  him  into  the  desperate  chances  of  the  Mos- 
cow campaign.     The  clause  on  this  subjeet  was  in 
the  following  terms  : — **  In  like  manner,  if  in  eonse-Art.  a. 
quence  of  the  changes  which  have  recently  taken  treaty, 
place  in  the  government  of  Constantino|^,  the  Port^ 
shall  decline  the  intervention  of  France ;  ot,  in  ease, 
having  accepted  it,  the  negotiations  shall  not  have 
led  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  in  tb#  space  of  three 
months,  France  will  make  common  cause  with  Rus- 
sia against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  will  unite  their  efforts  to  «^^^>Bigi>.  yU 
from  ike  vexittwns  and  epprMsion  qf  the  Turkiih^^^^!^ 
empire^  dU  its  pr&mnces  in  JEmrope^  Bameha  imrf^do. 
Constantinople  alone  excepted.'^ ' 
Tho  abandonment  of  all  Turkey,  with  the  exeep« 
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CHAP,   tion  of  its  capital  and  the  small  adjacent  province,  to 
the  ambition  of  its  hereditary  and  inveterate  ene- 


1807,   jujgg^  called  for  a  similar  concession  to  the  leading* 
Secret       objects  of  Frcnch  ambition.     This  was  provided  for 
Jardi^'^"  in  the  articles  regarding  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
^°^*JJ*^"**  against  England,  and  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  pe- 
fleeu.        ninsula  to  the  French  Emperor.     In  regard  to  the 
first  object,  it  was  provided,  that  in  case  the  proffered 
mediation  of  France  to  adjust  the  differences  with  the 
Cabinet  of  St  Jameses  should  not  be  accepted,  Russia 
should  make  common  cause   with  France   against 
England,  with  all  its  forces,  by  sea  and  land ;   or 
Art.  4,      **  if^  having  accepted  it,  peace  was  not  concluded  by 
the  1st  November,  on  terms  stipulating  that  the  flags 
of  every  power  should  enjoy  a  perfect  and  entire 
equality  on  every  sea,  and  that  all  the  conquests  made 
of  French  possessions  since  1805  should  be  restored ; 
in  that  case  also,  Russia  shall  demand  a  categorical 
answer  by  the  1st  December,  and  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador shall  receive  a  conditional  order  to  quit 
London."     In  the  event  of    the  English    Govern- 
ment not  having  made  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
Russian  requisition,  "  France  and  Russia  shall  jointly 
summon  the  three  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
and  Lisbon,  to  close  their  harbours  against  English 
vessels,  recall  their  Ambassadors  Jrom  London,  and 
declare  war  against  Great  Britain."     Hanover  was 
Art  7.      to  be  restored  to  England  In  exchange  for  the  whole 
colonies  she  had  conquered  during  the  war ;  Spain 
was  to  be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  alliance  against 
>  Bign.  vL  Great  Britain ;  and  the  Emperor  of  France  engaged 

AAA        XlmfA  «-'«-» 

i»:  431.  '  *o  ^o  nothing  tending  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
434'  "35  ^''^^^  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  or  which  might  lead  to  the 
Art's.  '  re-establishment  of  the  Polish  monarchy.^  * 

*  These  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  are  of  such  mo- 
ment, both  as  illostratiog  the  general  character  of  Napoleon*8  policy. 
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This  was  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  formal  ohap. 

^^  XLVL 

secret  treaty  of  Tilsit  went ;  but,  extensive  as  the 

changes  which  tbey  contemplated  were,  they  yet    ^^^* 
yielded  in  magnitude  to  those  which  were  also  agreed  Secret 
on,  in  a  convention  still  more  secret,  between  the  twobetween  the 
Emperors-     By  this,  which  may  literally  be  called  ^^^^j^ 
spoliating,  agreement,  the  shares  which  the  two  im-»^  ^^y- 
penal  robbers  were  to  have  respectively  in  the  parti- 
tion of  Europe  were  chalked  out.     The  mouths  of 
the  Cattaro,  which  had  been  ostensibly  at  least  the.Art.  i. 
original  cause  of  the  rupture,  were  ceded  by  Russia  ah.  2  tod 
to  France,  as  well  as  the  seven  Ionian  islands.     Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  was  to  be  secured  in  the  possession  Art.  4. 
of  Sicily  as  well  as  Naples ;   Ferdinand  IV.,   the 
reigning  King  of  Sicily,  was  to  receive  an  indemnity  Art.  5. 
in  the  Isle  of  Candia,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire ;  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  were  to 
be  ceded  to  France,  as  well  as  Malta  and  Egypt ;  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  houses  qfJBourbon  and  Braganza^ 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  were  to  he  replaced  hy 
princes  of  the  family  of  Napoleon  ;  and  when  the 
final  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire  took  place, 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  were  to  be 
allotted  to  Russia ;  while  Greece,  Mac^onia,  Dalma- 
tia,  and  all  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  to  be*  sign.  y\. 
enjoyed  by  Prance,  which  engaged  in  return  to  throw  SUdfJf.* 
no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  Finland  *3^»  '*®'^- 
by  the  Russian  Emperor.^  * 

and  affording  an  unanswerable  vindication  of  the  Copenhagen  expedi- 
tion, have  been  literally  transcribed  hom  Bignon*8  work.  As  that  au- 
thor was  not  only  for  long  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin,  but  was 
alsa  nominated  by  Napoleon  in  his  testament  as  the  author  to  whom  was 
committed,  with  a  legacy  of  100,000  francs,  the  task  of  writing  a  history 
of  his  diplomacy,  which  he  has  executed  with  great  abflity,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  quote  Uiem  from  a  more  unexceptionable  authority;  and  he  him- 
self says  he  has  given  them  "  textuellement."  They  are  not  yet  to  be 
found  in  any  diplomatic  collection. — Bion.  vi.  342. 
*  As  the  ie^«(  nrtidey  pf  ^  Ue9ty  of  Tibit  are  given  chiefly  on  the 
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CHAP.       Napoleon  was  not  long  of  taking  steps  to  pa^e  the 
•  way  for  the  acquisition  of  his  share  of  the  Ottoman 


^^^*    dominions.    On  the  day  after  the  secret  treaty  with 

authoritjr  of  BL  Bfgoon,  as  a  choflea  panisao  of  Napoleon,  and  therefore 
Decisive       a  valuable  unwilling  witness,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  he  does  not 
erideBoe  of  admit  the  express  signature  of  a  convention  regarding  the  dethroning 
j^^^f^U.of  the   Spanish  and  Portuguese  sovereigns,  and  the  partittoa  of  the 
ation  which  Turkish  empire,  but  says  that  **  these  projects  were  merely  sketched  out 
exiits  both    in  the  private  conferences  of  the  two  Emperors,  but  without  being  actu- 
•n  the  tei^-  ^\\y  reduced  to  writing," — while  the  author  of  Prince  Hardenberg  s  me- 
Fm^h  and  ''^'^  whose  accuracy  and  ekteot  of  secret  ioformadoa  are  in  general 
Rmhwi       equally  remarkable,  asserts  that  they  were  embodied  in  an  express  treaty. 
Emperors.    -.See  Bign.  vi.  345,  and  Hard.  ix.  433.     It  is  of  little  importance 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  embodied  in  a  formal  convention,  since 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  verbally  agreed  on  between  the  two 
Emperors.     We  have  the  authority  of  tlie  Emperor  Alexander  that 
Napoleon  said  to  him  at  Tilsit,  "  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  evacuation  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  by  your  troops ;  you  may  protract  ft  if  you  desire. 
It  IB  impossible  any  longer  to  endure  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in  Europe ; 
you  are  at  liberty  to  chase  them  into  Asia;  but  observe  only,  I  rely  upon 
it  that  Constantinople  is  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  European 
power.*'— Hard.  ix.  432.    Napoleon,  in  conversation  with  Escoiquiz  at 
Bayoone  in  the  fbUowiag  year,  said,  **  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  tdkou 
I  revealed  tU  Tilsit  n^  designs  against  Spain^  which  were  formed  at  that 
period,  approved  of  them,  and  gave  me  his  word  of  honouiv  he  would 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way.** — Escoiq.    This  coincides  with  what  Sa- 
Tary  affirms,  who  says,—**  The  Emperor  Alexander  frequently  repeated 
to  me,  when  I  was  afterwards  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  that  Na- 
poleon  had  said  to  him  that  he  was  under  no  engagements  with  the  new 
Sultan,  and  that  the  changes  which  had  supervened  in  the  world  ine- 
vitably changed  the  relations  of  states  to  each  other.     I  saw  at  once 
that  thb  point  had  formed  the  subject  of  their  secret  conference  at 
Tilsit ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  a  mutual  communica- 
tion of  their  projects  had  taken  jJace,  because  I  could  not  believe  that  we 
wouW  have  abandoned  the  Turks  without  receiving  some  Compensation 
in  some  other  quarter.     I  have   strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
SpatUsk  question  was  brought  under  discussion  at    TilsU,      The   Em- 
peror Napoleon  had  that  affair  strongly  at  heart,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  Irankly  communicate  it  to  the  Czar : 
the  more  especially  as  he  had  on  his  side  a  project  of  aggrandisement,  in 
which,  without  previous  concert,  France  might  be  disposed  to  throw  ob- 
stacles.    I  was  the  more  con6rmed  in  this  opinion  by  observing  the 
conduct  and  language  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  when  the  Spanish 
war  broke  out*'— Sa vary,  iii.  98,  99.   And  Napoleon  said  at  St  Helena 
— *'  All  the  Emperor  Alexander's  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  conquest 
of  Turkey.     We  have  hmi  mat^  discwsioM  i^bout  it,  and  atjtrst  I  was 
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Russia  was  signed,  he  despatched  a  letter  to  the  King  €HAP. 

of  Naples,  informing  him  of  the  cession  of  Corfu  to ^ 

France,  and  directing  him  to  assemble,  in  the  most    ^^^' 
secret  manner,  four  thousand  men  at  Otranto  and  Meamret  of 
Tarentum,  to  take  possession  of  that  island,  and  of  fouow  up 
the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro/   On  the  same  day  he  en- JJIJJJ^^;^ 
joined  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  to  send  a  force  of  »»>>  «cquUi- 
six  thousand  men  into   Dalmatia,'  while  Marshal  >  n^  to 
Marmont,  who  commanded  in  that  province,  was^^^^^S 
directed,  instead  of  attacking  the  Montenegrins,  as 'Nip.  to 
he  was  preparing  to  do,  to  do  every  thing  in  hisjiSJ*"** 
power  to  make  these  mountaineers  receive  willingly 
the  French  Government,  beneath  which  they  would 
soon  be  placed ;  and  at  tbe  same  time,  to  transmit 
minute  information,  both  as  to  the  resources,  popu- 
lation, and  revenue  of  Bosnia,  Thrace,  Albania,  Ma- 
cedonia, and  Greece,  and  what  direction  two  Euro- 
pean armies  should  follow;  entering  that  country, 
one  by  Cattaro,  the  other  by  Corfu.*     At  the  same 

pleased  tuiih  his  proposals^  because  I  thought  it  would  enlighten  the  world 
to  drive  those  brutes  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  But  when  I  reflected  up- 
on its  consequences,  and  saw  what  a  tremendous  weight  of  power  it 
would  give  to  Russia,  on  account  of  the  number  of  Greeks  in  the  Turk- 
iah  dominions^  who  would  naturally  join  the  Russians,  I  refused  to  con- 
sent to  it,  especially  as  Alexander  wanted  to  get  Constantinople,  which 
I  would  not  allow,  as  it  would  have  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  power 
in  Europe.  I  reflected  that  France  would  gain  Egypt,  i^/ria,  and  the 
islands,  which  would  have  been  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  Russia 
would  have  obtained." — 0*Mbara,  i.  882.  •*  Was  there,"  says  Bignon, 
■'  any  express  treaty  assigning  to  each  Emperor  his  share  of  the  Turk- 
bh  dominions  ?  No ;  but  that  there  was  an  agreement  on  thai  subject  he^ 
tween  the  two  Emperors  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  no  formal  treaty.**  We 
shall  find  numberless  proo6  of  this  in  the  sequel  of  this  work  in  the  Ian* 
guage  used  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  actions  of  Napoleon. 
They  had  even  gone  so  ^  as  to  assign  a  portion  also  to  the  Emperor 
Francis — **  Something,"  in  Alexander's  words,  **  to  Austria,  to  soothe  her 
vanity  rather  than  satisfy  her  ambition." — Bignon,  vi.  943. 

*  To  Marmont  Napoleon  wrote,  on  July  8,  from  Tibit — ^"  Set  to  work 
as  vigorously  as  possible  to  obtain,  by  officers  whom  you  shall  send  for^ 
ward  with  that  view,  or  in  any  other  way,  and  address  directly  to  the 
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CHAP,   tim^  Count  Guilleminot  was  despatched  from  Tikit 

XLVI* 

1^  on  a  double  mission ;  the  first,  open  and  ostensibH  to 

jj^^'    General  Michelson's  army  on  the  Danube,  the  other, 
secret,  to  General  Sebastian!  at  Constantinofrie ;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  was  to  acquire  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  on  the  subject  of  the  population, 
riches,   and  geographical  i>osition  of  the  country 
>  Nap.  to    through  which  he  passed/     Finally,  to  General  Se- 
iembot,9thbastiani  himself  he  fully  explained  the  whole  design^ 
^^^'        which  was,  as  stated  in  his  letters,  that,  as  no  Euro- 
pean power  would  be  permitted  to  possess  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Hellespont,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  "  to  draw  a  line  from  Bourgas,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Enos  in  the  Archipdago ;  and  all  ' 
to  the  eastward  of  that  line,  including  Adrianople, 
'I'Bign.Ti.  was  to  remain  to  Turkey;    Russia  was  to  obtain 
Dum.^xix.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  all  Bulgaria,  as  far  as  the 
337, 344.  left  bank  of  the  Hebrus;  Servia  was  to  be  allotted 

Which  con-  _^ 

toins  Placet  to  Austria  ;    and   Bosnia,  Albania,   Epirus,   Pdo- 
'^"•^'         ponnesus,  Attica,  and  Thessalia  to  France."     Sebas- 

Emperor,  in  order  that  he  may  know  by  confidential  officers,  both  geogra- 
pliically  and  civilly,  all  the  information  you  can  acquire  regarding  Bosnia, 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  Albania,  &cJ  What  is  the  amount  of  its  great  po- 
pulation, what  resources  in  clothing,  provisions,  or  money  those  pro- 
vinces would  furnish  to  any  European  power  which  might  posteu  them  t 
in  fine,  what  revenue  could  be  drawn  from  them  at  the  moment  of  their 
occupation,  for  the  principles  of  their  occupation  are  at  present  without 
any  proper  foundation.  In  a  second  memoir  state,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  if  two  European  armies  should  enter  these  provinces  at  once,  the 
one  by  Cattaro  and  Dalmatia  into  Bosnia,  the  other  by  Corfu,  what 
force  would  be  required  for  each  to  ensure  success ;  what  species  of 
arms  would  be  most  advantageous ;  how  could  the  artillery  be  trans- 
ported ;  could  horses  for  its  transport  be  found  in  the  country ;  could  re- 
cruits be  raised  there ;  what  would  be  the  most  favourable  times  for  mili- 
tary operations  ?  All  these  reports  should  be  transmitted  by  confiden- 
tial persons  in  whom  you  have  perfect  reliance.  Keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  Pacha  of  Bosnia ;  but  nevertheless  gradually  let  your  relations 
with  him  become  more  cold  and  reserved  than  formerly. "-^Napoleon  to 
>Iarmont,  Tiisii,  July  8,  1807  ;  Dum.  xix.  841,  842. 
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tiani  at  the  same  time  received  orders  to  prepare   crap. 
and  transmit  without  delay  to  the  French  Emperor-  ^^^'' 


a  memorial,  containing  exact  details,  to  define  the    ^®^^* 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  acquisitions  of  the 
three  powers  interested  in  the  partition. 

While  Napoleon  and  Alexander  were  thus  adjust- 
ing their  differences  at  Tilsit,  by  the  spoliation  of  all  omTentioii 
the  weaker  powers  in  Europe,  partitioning  Turkey,  JJJ^*^ 
and  providing  for  the  dethronement  of  the  sovereigns  >»»*  <tftiie 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  the  chains  were  drawn  yettriblJtior^ 
more  closely  round  unhappy  Prussia.     In  the  treaty  ^""^ 
with  that  power  it  had  been  provided  that  a  subsi- 
diary military  convention  should  be  concluded  regard- 
ing the  period  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses  by  the 
French  troops,  and  the  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  for 
their  ransom.     Nominally,  it  was  provided  that  they  Art  2  «nd 
diould  be  evacuated  by  the  1st  October,  with  the'- 
exception  of  Stettin,  which  was  still  to  be  garrison- 
ed by  French  troops ;  but,  as  it  was  expressly  de- 
clared as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  the  whole  contribu-An.  i. 
tions  imposed  should  be  paid  up  before  the  evacua- 
tion commenced,  and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should 
levy  no  revenue  in  his  dominions  till  these  exactions 
were  fully  satisfied,  and  that  the  Prussians,  mean 
while,  should  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  all  the  French  Art  5. 
troops  within  their  bounds,  the  French  Emperor  had 
in  reality  the  means  of  retaining  possession  of  them  as 
long  as  he  chose,  whichhe  accordingly  did.  In  addition 
to  the  enormous  war  contributions  already  mention- Note,  p. 
ed,  of  which  518,744,000  francs,  or  L.20,600,000, 298. 
fell   on  Pru^a   alone,   farther  and   most   burden- 
some commissions   were  forced  on  Prussia  in  the 
end  of  the  year,  in  virtue  of  which  Count  Daru,NoT.ioMia 
the  French  coUector-general,  demanded  154,000,000  ^^  lo- 
francs,  or  L.6, 160,000  more  from  that  unhappy  and 

VOL.  vi.  u 
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CHAP,  reduced  state ;  an  exaction  so  monstrous  and  utterly 

^  disproportioned  to  its  now  scanty  reyenue,  which  did 

^®^^'  not  exceed  L.8,000,000  sterling,  that  it  never  was  or 
could  be  fully  discharged  ;  and  this  gave  the  French 
I  DtniS  a  pretence  for  continuing  the  occupation  of  the  for- 
ni^!*idx.  tresses,  and  wringing  contributions  from  the  country 
2?'?"?  till  five  years  afterwards,  when  the  Moscow  cam* 
458, 464.  paign  commenced. 

Bereft  by  this  disastrous  treaty  of  half  his  domi- 
ifobie  pro-  nions,  nothing  remained  to  the  King  of  Prussia  but 
^*^^^*J^".„g  submission ;  and  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  really  ge- 
of  PniMit  serous  in  Europe  by  the  resignation  and  heroism  with 
province!,  which  hc  borc  so  extraordinary  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
In  a  dignified  proclamation,  which  he  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  his  lost  provinces  upon  liberating  them 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Prussian  throne,  he  obser- 
ved, ^^Dear  inhabitants  of  faithful  provinces,  districts, 
and  towns !  My  arms  have  been  unfortunate.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  relics  of  my  forces  have  been  of  no  avail. 
Driven  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  my  empire,  and 
having  seen  my  powerful  ally  conclude  an  armis- 
tice, and  sign  a  peace,  no  choice  remained  to  me  but 
to  follow  his  example.  That  peace  imposed  on  me 
the  most  painful  sacrifices.  The  bonds  of  treaties,  the 
reciprocal  ties  of  love  and  duty,  the  fruit  of  ages  of 
labour  have  been  broken  asunder.  All  my  efforts, 
and  they  have  been  most  strenuous,  have  proved  in 
vain.  Fate  ordains  it.  A  father  is  compelled  to  de- 
part from  his  children.  I  hereby  release  you  from 
your  allegiance  to  me  and  my  house.  My  most  ar- 
dent prayers  for  your  welfare  will  always  attend  you 
in  your  relations  to  your  new  sovereigns.  Be  to  them 
what  you  have  ever  been  to  me.  Neither  force  nor 
*  scotft     fate  shall  ever  sever  the  remembrance  of  you  from 

Ntp.  ▼.  V  ^  „  9  ' 

411,412.  myheart.*^' 
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Vast  as  had  been  the  conquestsi  unbounded  the  ^^^* 
triumphs  of  France  during  the  campaign^  the  con* 


sumption  of  life  to  the  victors  had  been,  if  possiUe^    ^^^' 
still  greater ;  and  it  was  already  apparent  that  war»^orm<nu 
conducted  on  this  gigantic  scale,  was  attended  withuined'br 
a  sacrifice  of  human  beings  which,  for  any  lengthened  ^^"^^ 
time»  would  be  insupportable.     The  fearful  and  onu-eanpugn. 
nous  call  of  eighty  thousand  conBcnpiB,tkrice  r^ated 
during  the  short  period  of  eight  months,  had  already 
told  the  French  people  at  what  cost,  of  their  best  and 
their  bravest,  they  followed  the  car  of  victory;  and  the 
official  details  which  have  since  come  to  light,  show 
^faat  even  the  enormous  levy  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  men  in  that   short  period  was  not 
disproportioned  to  the  expenditure  of  the  campaign. 
Authentic  documents  prove  that  the  number  of  sick 
and  wounded  who  were  received  into  the  French 
hospitals  during  the  campaign,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Saale  to  those  of  the  Niemen,  amounted  to  the 
stupendous  number  of  FouB  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty Thousand  ;  of  whom,  at  an  average,  not  more 
than  a  ninth  were  prisoners  taken  from  the  Allies  !  * 

*  The  following  are  the  details  of  this  enormous  catalogue  of  human 
suffering  :-^ 
In  hospital  of  the  army  on  Ist  October^  1806^  .  403 

Admitted  till  Slst  October,  1807,         .  .  421,416 


Total  treated  hi  the  hospital, 

, 

421,819 

Of  whom  died  there. 

31,916 

Dismissed  cured. 

870,473 

Sent  back  to  France, 

11,455 

Remained  m  hospital  on  I7th  October,  1808, 

7,957 

421,819 

The  average  stay  of  each  patient  in  die  hospital  was  29 

days.     The 

proportions  of  maladies  out  of  200  was  as  follows  :-* 

Fevers, 

105 

Wounded,      . 

47 

Venereal, 

31 

Various, 

17 

200 
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CHA|^-    If  such  were  the  losses  to  the  victors,  it  may  readily 
•  he  believed  that  those  of  the  vanquished  were  still 


1807, 


greater ;  and  putting  the  two  together,  it  may  fairly 

be  concluded  that,  from  the  Ist  October,  1806,  to  the 

81st  June,  1807»  that  is,  during  a  period  of  nine 

months,  a  million  of  human  beings  were  consigned 

to  military  hospitals,  of  whom  at  least  a  himdred 

thousand   perished,  independent   of  those  slain  in 

battle,  who  were  at  least  as  many  more  !    The  mind 

finds  it  impossible  to  apprehend  such  enormous  cala^ 

mities ;  like  the  calculations  of  the  distance  of  the 

sun,  or  the  fixed  stars,  they  elude  the  grasp  of  the 

most  vivid  imagination ;  but  even  in  the  bewildering 

>  Dira'i     impression  which  they  produce,  they  tend  to  show 

Sl^ieon^*^^^  boundless  was  the  suffering  then  occasioned  by 

J^^"-^^ human  ambition;   how  awful  the  judgment  of  the 

Just.        Almighty  then  executed  upon  the  earth !  ^ 

TbiB  is  a  striking  proof  how  much  g^reater  the  mortality  occasioned 
by  feyers  and  the  other  diseases  incident  to  a  campaign  is  than  the 
aetual  number  kiUed  or  wounded  in  the  field.  Applying  these  pro» 
portions  to  the  total  number  of  420^000,  we  shall  have  the  whole  num- 
bers nearly  as  follows :— <• 

Fevers,  .  •  210,000 

Wounded,       •  .  100,000 

Venereal,         .  •  62,000 

Miscellaneous,  •  48,000 


420,000 
The  immense  number  of  wounded  being  at  least  five  times  what  the 
bulletins  admitted,  demonstrates,  if  an  additional  proof  were  wanting, 
the  total  falsehood  in  the  estimate  of  losses  by  which  these  reports  were 
invariably  distinguished.  The  great  number  of  venereal  patients  is 
Tery  curious,  and  highly  characterisdc  of  the  French  soldiers.— Daku's 
Report  to  Napoleon  ;  Dum.  zix.  486,  487. 

It  appears  from  Savary's  report  of  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  great  hospital  at  Konigsberg,  of  which  city  he  received  the 
conmiand  after  the  battle  of  Friodland,  that  at  the  end  of  June  1807 
they  amounted  to  the  immense  number  of  27,376.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  57,000 ;  but  the  sudden  conclusion  of  the  peace 
at  Tilsit  rendered  them  in  a  great  degree  unnecessary. — Nevertheless, 
the  whole  hospitals  of  the  army  were  again  overflowing  in  spring  1808, 
in  every  part  of  the  north  of  Germany .-ii-SAVAaT,  lU.  66,  69. 
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Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern  what  were  the  national   chap. 

XL  VI 

sins  which  were  thus   visited  with  so  terrible   a.    ■      'i 


punishment.     Fourteen  years  before,  Austria^  Rus*    ^^^» 
sia,  and  Prussia  had  united  thdr  armies  to  partition  Memorable 
Sarmatia,  and  Suwarrow  had  entered  Warsaw  while  |^*^^^ 
yet  reeking  with  Polish  blood.     In  the  prosecution *•*»*»  «f 
of  this  guilty  object,  they  neglected  the  volcano  which  the  parti- 
was  bursting  forth  in  the  west  of  Europe;  they|jj^ 
starved  the  war  on  the  Rhine  to  feed  that  on  the 
Vistula,  and  opened  the  gates  of  Germany  to  French 
ambition.     Prussia,  in  particular,  first  drew  off  from 
the  European  alliance,  and  after  the  great  barrier  of 
frontier  fortresses  had  been  broken  through  in  179S> 
and  revolutionary  France  stood,  as  Napoleon  admits^ 
"  on  the  vei^e  of  ruin,"  allowed  her  to  restore  her 
tottering  fortunes,  and,  for  ten  long  years,  stood  by 
in  dubious  and  selfish  neutrality,  anxious  only  to 
secure  or  increase  her  ill-gotten  gains*     And  what 
was  the  result  ?    Poland  became  the  great  theatre  of 
punishment  to  the  partitioning  powers ;  her  blood- 
stained fields  beheld  the  writhing  and  the  anguish  of 
the  victors.     Pierced  to  the  heart  by  hostile  armies, 
driven  up  to  a  corner  of  her  territory,  within  sight 
almost  of  the  Sarmatian  wilds,  Austria  saw  her  expi« 
ring  efforts  for  independence  overthrown  on  the  field 
of  Austerlitz.     Reft  of  her  dominions,  bound  in 
chains  for  the  insult  of  the  Conqueror,  with  the  iron 
driven  into  her  soul,  Prussia  beheld  her  last  hopes  * 
expire  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula.     Banished  almost 
from  Europe,  conquered  in  war,  sullied  in  fame, 
Russia  was  compelled  to  sign  the  ignominious  peace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  the  frontier  of  her  Lithu« 
anian  spoils.     The  measure  of  her  retribution  is  not 
yet  complete  ;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  is  to 
become  the  outwork  of  France  against  Moscovy ;  tb^ 
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oflAP.  tide  of  war  is  to  roll  on  to  Red  Ruseia  ;  the  sacred 
■  ■  towers  of  Smolensko  are  to  be  shaken  by  Polish  bat- 
1807.  taiiQug^  the  sack  of  Praga  is  to  be  expiated  by  the 
flames  of  Moscow.  That  Providence  superintends 
the  progress  of  human  affairs ;  that  the  retributions 
of  justice  apply  to  political  societies  as  well  as  single 
men,  and  that  nations,  which  have  no  immortality, 
are  destined  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  their 
flagrant  iniquities  in  this  world,  was  long  ago  an- 
nounced in  thunders  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  may  be 
observed  in  every  subsequent  page  of  civilized  his- 
tory. But  it  is  often  on  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration that  the  retribution  descends,  and  in  the  com- 
plicated thread  of  intervening  events,  it  is  sometimes 
diflBcult  to  trace  the  connexion  which  we  know  exists 
between  the  guilty  deeds  and  the  deserved  suffering. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  connexion  was 
immediate  and  palpable ;  the  actors  in  the  iniquitous 
spoliation  were  themselves  the  sufferers  by  its  effects  ; 
it  was  the  partition  of  Poland  which  opened  the  gates 
of  Europe  to  France ;  it  was  the  partitioning  powers 
that  sunk  beneath  the  car  of  Napoleon's  ambition. 

And  was  France,  then,  the  instrument  of  this  ter- 
rible dispensation,  to  escape  herself  the  punishment 
Terrible  re.  of  her  sius  ?  Was  shc,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
S^t'wMep-rig^^t^ws*  wrapt  in  the  flames  of  the  church,  marked 
teF^JS^.  ^*'^  **^®  ®^^  ^^  *^®  miscreant,  to  be  the  besom  of 
destruction  to  others,  and  to  bask  only  in  the  sun- 
shine of  glory  herself? — No !  the  dread  hour  of  her 
retribution  was  steadily  approaching ;  swift  as  was 
the  march  of  her  triumphant  hosts,  swifter  still  was 
the  advance  of  the  calamities  which  were  to  presage 
her  fall.     Already  to  the  discerning  eye  was  visible 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  foretold  her  doom. 
At  Tilsit  she  reached  the  highest  point  of  her  ascend- 
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ant ;  every  subsequent  change  was  a  step  nearer  to   chap. 
her  ruin.    True,  the  Continent  had  sunk  beneath  her - 


arms ;  true,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  had  sue-    ^®^^* 
cessively  fallen  in  the  conflict :  true,  she  had  advan- 
ced her  eagles  to  the  Niemen,  and  from  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  no  voice  dared  to 
breathe  a  whisper  against  her  authority ;  still  the 
seeds  of  destruction  were  implanted  in  her  bosom. 
Her  feet  were  of  base  and  perishable  clay.     The  re- 
sources of  the  empire  were  wasting   away  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  lurid  phantoms  which  its  people  wor- 
shipped ;  its  strength  was  melting  under  the  inces- 
sant drains  which  the  career  of  victory  demanded  ; 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  annually 
sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  its  ambition.     They  saw 
it  not— they  felt  it  not;  joyfully  its  youth,  ^Mike 
reapers,  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death."     **  They  •  Rer.  xyi. 
KEPEXTED  NOT  of  their  sins,  to  give  glory  to  the  ^  ^' 
Lord."*     But  the  effect  was  not  the  less  certain,  that 
the  operation  of  the  circumstances  producing  it  was  not 
perceived ;  and  among  the  many  concurring  causes 
which  at  this  period  were  preparing  its  fall,  a  promi- 
nent place  muft  be  assigned  to  that  very  treaty  of 
Tilsit  which  apparently  carried  its  fortunes  to  their 
highest  elevation. 

In  this  treaty  were  to  be  discerned  none  of  the 
marks  of  great  political  capacity  on  the  part  of  theEviieonte- 
Conqueror ;  in  the  harshness  and  perfidy  with  which  J^^^ty^f 
it  was  accompanied  the  foundation  was  laid  for  ^h^^^'tVN!^* 
most  powerful  future  allies  to  the  vanquished.    Thcpoieon. 
formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  three  or  four  rail- 
lions  of  .souls,  each  connected  only  by  a  military  road 
across  the  impoverished  and  indignant  remaining 
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CHAP,   domioions  of  Frederick  William,  could  not  be  sap^ 

^ ^  posed   to  add,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to  the 

1507.  strength  of  the  French  Empire.  The  indignities 
offered  to  Prussia,  the  slights  shown  to  her  beautir 
ful  and  high-spirited  Queen,  the  enormous  contribu* 
tions  imposed  upon  her  inhabitants,  the  relentless 
rigour  with  which  they  were  levied,  the  forcible 
retention  of  her  fortresses,  the  tearing  away  of  half 
her  dominions,  were  injuries  that  could  never  be  for* 
given.  Her  people,  in  consequence,  imbibed  the  most 
unbounded  horror  at  French  oppression ;  and  though 
the  fire  did  not  burst  forth  for  some  years  in  open 
conflagration,  it  smouldered  incessantly  in  all  ranks, 
from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  till  at  length  its  force 
became  irresistible.  And  what  allies  did  Napoleon 
rear  up  on  the  Vistula  by  the  arrangements  of  Tilsit, 
to  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  deadly  hostility  of 
Prussia  thus  gathering  strength  in  his  rear  ?  None 
equal  to  the  enemies  whom  he  created.  Saxony,  in- 
deed, was  made  a  faithful  ally  and  proved  herself  such 
in  the  hour  of  disaster,  as  well  as  the  day  of  triumph ; 
but  the  hopes  of  the  Poles  were  cruelly  blighted,  and 
that  confidence  in  the  restoration  of  their  empire  by 
his  assistance,  which  might  have  rendered  their  war- 
like bands  so  powerful  an  ally  on  the  shores  of  the 
Vistula,  for  ever  destroyed.*  Instead  of  seeing  their 
nationality  revived,  the  ancient  line  of  their  princes 

•  "  The  treaty  of  Tilsit,"  says  Oginski,  "  spread  consternation 
through  all  the  Polish  provinces.  Numbers  in  Lithuania  and  Wolhy- 
nia  had  left  their  homes  to  join  the  army  raised  under  the  auspices  of 
Napoleon,  and  knew  that  their  safety  was  compromised.  Those  who 
waited  only  for  his  passage  of  the  Niemen  to  declare  themselves,  were 
disappointed.  Universally,  the  treaty  was  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  all 
the  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  ;  and  from  that  moment,  the  confidence  of  all  the  Poles  in 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  were  irrecoverably 
weakened.** — Ooinski,  Mem.  Sur  La  Pohgne,  ii.  345. 
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restored,  and  their  lost  provinces  again  reunited  un-   chap. 
der  one  sceptre,  they  beheld  only  a  fragment  of  their 


former  empire  wrested  from  Prussia,  and  handed  ^^^^* 
over,  too  weak  to  defend  itself,  to  the  foreign  govern* 
meat  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  The  close  alliance 
with  Russia,  and  still  more  the  extraordinary  inti- 
macy which  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  Empe- 
rors, precluded  all  hope,  that  the  vast  provinces  of 
Lithuania  would  ever  again  be  restored  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Jagellons  or  the  Sobieskis.  The  restora- 
tion of  Poland  thus  seemed  farther  removed  than 
ever,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  efforts  which  a 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  had  made  for  their  libera- 
tion ;  they  appeared  to  have  now  as  much  to  fear 
from  the  triumphs  of  the  French  as  the  Russian  arms. 
Thus,  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  irrevocaUy  alienated  Prus-  . 

sia,  and  at  the  same  time  extinguished  the  rising 
ardour  of  Poland;  and,  while  it  broke  down  the 
strength  of  all  the  intervening  states,  and  presaged  a 
future  desperate  strife  between  the  despots  of  the 
East  and  the  West  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  laid 
no  foundation  in  the  affections  of  mankind  for  the 
moral  support  by  which  its  dangers  were  to  be 
encountered. 

But  if  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  involved  serious  errors 
in  policy,  so  far  as  Poland  and  Prussia  were  con- iKH^raoefui 
cerned,  much  more  was  it  worthy  of  reprehension  5uJ^io^ 
when  the  provisions  for  the  immediate  partition  of  l^''^  ^ 
Turkey  are  taken  into  consideration.  Six  months  had  Jm».  i 
not  elapsed  sin<^  he  had  written  to  Marmont  "  to  ^^'' 
spare  no  protestations  or  assistance  to  Turkey,  since  iAote,Ti. 
she  was  the  faithful  ally  of  the  French  empire.**  *  i»- 
Seven  months  had  not  elapsed  since  he  had  publicly 
declared  at  Posen  *'  that  the  full  and  complete  inde- 
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CHAP,   pendence  of  the  Ottoman  empire  will  ever  be  the 

1-.  object  moit  at  heart  with  the  Emperor,  as  it  is  indis- 

1807,  pensable  to  the  security  of  France  and  Italy:  He 
would  esteem  the  successes  of  the  present  war  of 
little  value,  if  they  did  not  give  him  the  means  of 
reinstating  the  Sublime  Porte  in  complete  indepen- 
\s^^'  ^''  ^®^®®  •  "*  ^^^  fnonth  had  not  elapsed  since  he  had  said 
On  28th  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  in  a  public  audience  at 
May,  1807.  Fiuj^gjistein,  that  his  right  hand  was  not  more  inse^ 
parable  from  his  left  than  the  Sultan  Selim  should 
•  Ante,  ▼!.  ever  be  to  him."  *  In  consequence  of  these  protesta- 
tions, Turkey  had  thrown  itself  into  the  breach: 
She  had  braved  the  whole  hostility  of  Russia,  and 
defied  the  thunders  of  England  when  her  fleets  were 
anchored  oflf  the  Seraglio  Point.  And  what  return 
did  Napoleon  make  to  these  faithful  allies  for  the 
exemplary  fidelity  with  which  they  had  stood  by  his 
fortunes  when  they  were  shaking  in  every  quarter, 
and  Europe,  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  was  ready  to 
start  up  in  fearful  hostility  in  his  rear  ?  The  return 
he  made  was  to  sign  a  convention  with  Alexander 
for  the  partition  of  all  their  European  dominions ; 
and  not  content  with  assuring  the  Czar  that  he  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  chase  the  Ottomans  into  Asia, 
provided  only  he  did  not  lay  violent  hands  on  Con- 
stantinople, he  stipulated  for  the  largest  share  of  the 
spoils,  including  Thrace,  Albania,  Dalmatia,  Epirus, 
and  Greece,  for  hin»elf ;  while  the  consent  of  Aus- 
tria was  to  be  purchased  by  the  acquisition  of  Ser- 
via!  A  more  iniquitous  and  shameless  instance  of 
treachery  is  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  dark  annals 
of  Italian  perfidy ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate, 
what  io  many  other  circumstances  conspire  to  indi- 
cate, that  this  great  man  was  as  regardless  of  the 
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sanctity  of  treaties  as  he  was  of  the  duty  of  reradty :    chap. 
that  TOWS  were  made  by  him  only  to  be  broken,  and  ' 

oaths  intended  to  be  kept  only  till  it  was  for  his  in-    ^^^* 
terest  to  violate  them  ;  and  that  in  prosperous,  equally 
as  adverse  fortune,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
his  feelings  of  gratitude,  if  a  present  interest  was  to 
be  served  by  forgetting  them. 

The  excuse  set  up  for  this  monstrous  tergiversation, 
by  the  French  writers,  viz.,  that  a  few  weeks  before  No  defence 
the  battle  of  Friedland  an  insurrection  of  the  Janiz-^j^  in 
varies  had  taken  place  at  (Constantinople,  and  the*'^"!^*^^ 
ruling  powers  there  had  been  overturned  by  open  volution  at 
violence,  is  totally  without  foundation.    The  deposi-^^JJf"**" 
tion  of  one  sultan—* no  unusual  occurrence  in  Oriental 
dynasties — had  made  no  change  whatever  in  the  ami- 
cable disposition  of  the  Divan  towards  France,  or 
their  inveterate  hostility  to  the  ancient  and  heredi- 
tary rivals  of  the  Mahommedan  faith  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  party  of  the  Janizzaries  which  bad  now 
gained  the  ascendant  was  precisely  the  one  which 
has  ever  been  inclined  to  prosecute  hostilities  with 
Bussia  with  the  most  fanatical  fervour.     It  ill  be- 
came France  to  hold  out  a  revolution  in  the  Seraglio 
as  a  ground  for  considering  all  the  existing  obliga- 
tions with  Turkey  as  annulled,  when  her  own  chan- 
ges of  government  since  the  Revolution  had  been  so 
frequent,  that  Talleyrand  had  already  swore  allegiance 
to  ten  in  succession.    And,  in  truth,  this  violation  of 
public  faith  was  as  shortsighted  as  it  was  dishon- 
ourable ;  the  secret  articles  soon  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  British  Government — ^they  were  com- 
municated by  their  ambassador  to  the  Divan,  and 
produced  an  impression  which  was  never  fbrgotten. 
Honest  and  sincere,  without  foresight  equally  as  de- 
ceit, the  Turks  are  as  incapable  of  betraying  an  ally 
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CHAP,  as  they  are  of  forgetting  an  act  of  treadheiy  com- 
'  -mitted  to  themselves.     The  time  will  come  in  this 


^^7»  history  when  the  moment  of  retribution  arrives, 
when  Napoleon,  hard  pressed  by  the  storms  of  win- 
ter and  the  arms  of  Russia,  is  to  feel  the  bitterness 
of  an  ally's  desertion,  and  when  the  perfidy  of  Til- 
sit is  to  be  awfully  avenged  on  the  shores  of  the 
Berezina.* 

•  The  perfidious  conduct  of  Napoleon  towards  Turkey  has  been  al- 
most overlooked  by  the  liberal  writers  of  Europe,  in  the  vehemence  of 
their  indig'nation  at  him  for  not  re-establishing  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
Without  doubt,  if  that  great  act  of  injustice  could  have  been  repaired 
by  his  victorious  arm,  and  a  compact,  powerful  empire  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  souls  re-established  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  it  would  have 
been  alike  grateful  to  every  lover  of  freedom,  and  ^important  as 
forming  a  barrier  against  Moscovite  aggrandizement  in  Europe.     But 
was  it  possible  to  construct  such  an  empire,  to  form  such  a  barrier,  out 
of  the  disjointed  elements  of  Polish  anarchy  ?     That  is  the  point  for 
consideration ;  and  if  it  was  not,  then  the  French  Emperor  would  have 
thrown  away  all  the  advantages  of  victory,  if  for  a  visionary  and  im- 
practicable scheme  of  this  description  he  had  incurred  the  lasting  and 
indelible  animosity  of  the  partitioning  powers.     With  the  aid  of  two 
hundred  thousand  brave  men,  indeed,  which  Poland  could  with  ease 
send  into  the  field,  he  might,  for  a  season,  have  withstood  the  united  ar- 
mies of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  ;  but  could  he  rely  on  their  tumul- 
tuary assemblies  sustaining  the  steady  and  durable  efforts  requisite  for 
permanent  success  ?    What  made  Poland  originally  fall  a  victim  to  the 
coalesced  powers,  once  little  more  than  provinces  of  its  mighty  domi- 
nion ?    "  The  insane  ambition,**  as  JohnSobieski  said,  "  of  a  plebeian 
,  noblesse  ; "  the  jealousy  of  six  hundred  thousand  electors,  incapable 
alike  of  governing  themselves  or  of  permitting  the  steady  nationtd  go- 
vernment of  others.     Was  this  fatal  element  of  discord  eradicated  from 
the  Polish  heart  ?     Is  it  yet  eradicated  ?     Was  it  possible,  by  re-esta- 
blishing Poland  in  1807,  to  have  done  any  thing,  but,  as  Talleyrand  well 
expressed  it, ''  org^ized  anarchy  ?  * '  These  are  the  considerations  which 
then  nresented  and  still  present  an  invincible  obstacle  to  a  measure,  in 
of  view  recommended  by  so  many  considerations  of  justice 
nee.    It  is  evident  that  the  passions  of  the  people,  their  insane 
smocratic  equality,  were  so  powerful,  that  if  re-established 
iginal  extent,  it  would  speedily  have  again  fallen  under  the 
r  its  former  conquerors ;  the  same  causes  which  formerly 
to  its  independence  would>  without  doubt,  again  have  had 
ect. 
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Towards  the  other  powers  of  Europe  the  conduct   chap. 

XLVI 

of  the  two  imperial  despots  was  alike  at  variance 


with  every  principle  of  fidelity  to  their  allies  or  ^^^' 
moderation  towards  their  weaker  neighbours.—* 
France  abandoned  Finland  to  Russia,  and  Alexan- 
der felt  no  scruples  at  the  prospect  of  rounding  his 
territories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Petersburg  by  Motuii  pro- 
wresting  that  important  province  from  his  faithful  ]^^^^' 
ally  the  King  of  Sweden ;  and  even  went  the  length  for  tfc«»po- 
of  advancing  his  western  frontier,  by  sharing  in  the  the*  ww 
spoils  of  his  unhappy  brother  the  King  of  Prussia ;  ^"^^^ 
while  Russia  surrendered  Italy  to  France,  and  en- 
gaged to  shut  her  eyes  at  the  appropriation  of  the 
Papal  States  by  Napoleon,  who  had  resolved  upon 
seizing  them,  in  retxim  for  the  condescension  of  the 
head  of  the  Church  in  recently  travelling  to  Paris  to 
place  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head.  The  rulers 
of  the  Continent  drew  an  imaginary  line  across 
Europe,  and  mutually  gave  each  other  carte  hlanche 
in  regard  to  spoliations,  how  unjustifiable  soever, 
committed  on  their  own  side  of  the  division* 
Napoleon  surrendered  half  the  European  territories 
of  Turkey  to  Alexander,  and  appropriated  the  other 
half  to  himself;  while  Alexander  engaged  to  throw 
no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  dethronement  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  to  make  way 
for  the  elevation  of  princes  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
Both  appear  to  have  conceived  that  in  thus  sud- 
denly closing  their  deadly  strife,  and  turning  their 
irresistible  arms  against  the  secondary  states  in  their 
vicinity,  they  would  gain  important  present  objects, 
and  mutually  find  room  for  the  exercise  of  their 
future  ambition,  without  encroaching  on  each  other ; 
forgetting  that  the  desires  of  the  human  heart  are 
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CHAP,  ingatiable ;  that  the  more  powerful  empires  become, 
'  -the  more  ardently  do  they  pant  after  universal  do- 


1807.  million ;  and  that  the  same  eauses  which  arrayed 
Rome  against  Carthage  in  ancient,  and  brought  Ta- 
merlane and  Bajaeet  into  fierce  collision  in  modern 
times,  could  not  fail  to  become  more  powerful  in  their 
operation  from  the  mutual  aggrandizement  which 
their  gigantic  empires  received.  **  Nee  mundus,"  said 
>  Qoini.  Alexander  the  Great,  **  duobus  soli  bus  regi  potest, 
!▼.  cii.'  nee  duo  summa  regna  salvo  statu  terrarum,  potest 
habere."  *  * 

The  great  and  ruling  principle  which  actuated 
^jJJ***^  Napoleon  in  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit  was  the  desire 
jeet  in  tbe    to  combiuc  all  Europc  into  a  cordial  imion  against 
tiiThal^  Britain.     For  this  end  he  was  willing  to  forego,  or 
^t^Bri-  P^^P^°®  ^i®  rivalry  with  Russia ;  to  permit  her  to 
toin.         emerge,  apparently  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  vic- 
tory, from  defeat ;    and  derive  greater  advantages 
from  the  rout  of  Friedland,  than  she  had  reaped 
even  from  the  triumph  of  Pultowa  or  the  sack  of 
Ismael.     All  these  sources  of  aggrandizement  to  his 
great  continental  rival  were  to  Napoleon  as  nothing, 
provided  only  they  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  mari- 

•  "  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,"  says  Bignon,  "  that  in  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  as  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  it  was  the  desire  to  force  Eng- 
land to  conclude  peace,  that  was  the  sole,  the  only  principle  of  Napoleon*8 
actions.  A  prolonged  state  of  war  with  Russia,  or  even  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  which  would  have  only  put  a  period  to  the  bloodshed,  would  not 
bare  satisfied  him*  It  was  necessary,  not  merely  that  he  should  have 
an  enemy  the  less ;  he  required  an  ally  the  more.  Russia,  it  is  true, 
had  ceased  to  combat  his  army,  but  he  required  that  she  should  enlist 
herself  on  his  side  ;  that  she  should  enter  into  the  strife  with  England, 
if  not  with  arms»  at  least  by  joining  in  the  continental  blockade,  which 
was  to  aim  a  deadly  thrust  at  her  power.  All  his  lures  held  out  to 
Alexander  were  calculated  for  that  end ;  it  is  with  reference  to  that 
oljeet  diat  all  the  minor  arrangements  to  which  he  consented  are  to 
be  refud8d.*WBiazroN,  vi.  351^352. 
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time  power  of  England.      That  aecomplishad,  he   cHAPb 
anticipated  little  comparative  difficulty  even  with  the 


colossal  strength  of  the  Scythian  monarch.  In  yield*-  ^^^* 
ing  to  his  seductions,  Alexander  appears  to  have 
been  impressed  with  a  belief  that  he  was  the  man  of 
destiny,  and  that  in  continuing  the  combat>  he  was 
striving  against  fate.^ 

Nor  had  England  any  great  cause  of  complaint 
against  him  for  violating  his  engagements  to  her,  England 
whatever  Sweden  or  Turkey  might  have  for  the  am- JJ^Jj^^i 
bitious  projects  entertained  at  their  expense.  The>{|U 
Cabinet  of  St  James's  had  themselves  receded  from 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  confederacy ; 
the  subsidies  promised  by  Mr  Pitt  had  disappeared ; 
the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  had  been  drawn  for  the 
interest  of  Germany  and  England  into  the  contest, 
and  both  had  withdrawn  or  been  overthrown,  leav- 
ing Russia  alone  to  maintain  it.  So  circumstanced. 
Great  Britain  had  no  reason  to  be  surprised  if  Alex- 
ander took  the  first  opportunity  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  struggle,  in  which  the  parties  chiefly  inters 
ested  no  longer  appeared  to  take  any  share ;  nor 
could  she  complain  if  she  was  left  alone  to  conti^ 
nue  a  contest  whicb  she  seemed  desirous  of  reducing 
to  a  mere  maritime  quarrel.  Deeply  did  England 
and  Austria  subsequently  suffer  from  this  infatuated 
and  ill-timed  desertion  of  the  confederacy,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  scales  hung  nearly  even,  and  their 
aid  might  have  been  thrown  in  with  decisive  effect 
upon  the  balance.     They  might  have  stood  in  firm 

*  ''  Sire/*  said  one  of  tlie  Russian  eonnsellors  to  Alexander  at  Tilsit, 
*'  I  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  the  fate  of  your  father,  as  the 
consequence  of  French  alliance.*'  '*  Oh  I  my  God  1  **  replied  the  Em- 
peror, "  I  know  it ;  1  see  it ;  but  how  can  I  withstand  the  destiny 
which  directs  me  j/'^Sayabt,  iii.  02. 
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CHAP    and  impregnable  array  beside  the  veterans  of  Russia 

on  the  Vistula  or  the  Elbe ;  they  were  left  to  main- 

^®^-  tain  singly  the  contest  on  the -Danube  and  the  Tagus ; 
they  might  have  shared  in  the  glories  of  Pultusk  and 
Eylau^  and  converted  the  rout  of  Friedland  into  the 
triumph  of  Leipsic ;  and  they  expiated  their  neglect 
in  the  carnage  of  Wagram  and  the  blood  of  Ta- 
lavera. 

But  though  the  timidity  of  Austria,  when  her 
It  was  iiiti.  forces  were  capable  of  interfering  with  decisive  ef- 
StlS^feJ    feet  on  the  theatre  of  European  contest,  and  the  su- 
Europe  tbatpineuess  of  England,  when  she  had  only  to  appear  in 
prolonged*   adequate  force  to  conquer,  were  the  causes  to  which 
alone  we  are  to  ascribe  the  long  subsequent  contin- 
uance,  multiplied   disasters,   and   unbounded    ulti- 
mate bloodshed  of  the  war,  yet  for  the  developement 
of  the  great  moral  lesson  to  France  and  mankind, 
and  the  illustration  of  the  glories  of  patriotic  resist- 
ance, it  was  fortunate  that,  by  protracting  it,  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  the  memorable  occurrences  of 
its  later  years.     But  for  that  circumstance  the  annals 
of  the  world  would  have  lost  the  strife  in  the  Tyrol, 
the  patriotism  of  Aspern,  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  the 
fields  of  Spain.     Peace  would  have  been  concluded 
with  France  as  an  ordinary  power  ;  she  would  have 
J  retained  the  Rhine  for  her  boundary,  and  Paris  would 

vi.  p.  '  have  remained  the  depositary  of  revolutionary  plun- 
der ;  the  Moscow  campaign  would  not  have  avenged 
the  blood  of  the  innocent,  nor  the  capture  of  their  ca- 
pital entered  like  iron  into  the  soul  of  the  vanquished. 
The  last  act  of  the  mighty  drama  had  not  yet  arrived ; 
it  was  the  design  of  Providence  that  it  should  termi- 
nate in  yet  deeper  tragedy,  and  present  a  more  awful 
spectacle  of  the  Divine  judgments  to  mankind.  Eng- 
land would  have  saved  three  hundred  millions  of  her 
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debt,  but  she  would  hare  lost  Vittoria  and  Waterloo ;   chap. 
her  standards  would  not  have  waved  in  the  Pass  of i— 


Roncesvalles,  nor  her  soldiers  entered  in  triumph  the  ^®^^* 
gates  of  Paris  ;  she  would  have  shared  with  Russia, 
in  a  very  unequal  proportion,  the  lustre  of  the  con- 
test,  and  to  barbaric  force,  not  freebom  bravery,  fu« 
ture  ages  would  have  awarded  the  glory  of  having 
struck  down  the  Conqueror  of  the  World. 


VOL.  VI. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM  AND  IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  OF 
NAPOLEON. 

JULY,  1807— JIUGUST,  1812. 
ARGUMENT. 

Change  in  Napoleon's  pnjecto  for  the  tubjogation  of  England — Plan  of  uniting 
all  Europe  in  the  continental  syttem— And  getting  the  command  of  and  eonoen- 
trating  their  fleets  in  the  French  and  Flemish  harbours — Object  of  the  Berlin 
Decree— Its  provisions  and  vigorous  execution— -First  Order  in  Council  by  the  Bri- 
tish GoTernmenty  Jan.  1,  1807 — ^Reasons  which  led  to  a  £irther  and  more  rigor- 
ous measure— Order  in  Council  of  11th  Nov.  1807 — ^Import  of  these  orders- 
Milan  decree  of  17th  Dec.  IQOl,  published  by  Napoleon — Argument  in  Parlia> 
ment  against  the  Orders  in  Council — Reply  of  their  supporters  in  both  Houses- 
Able  note  of  Lord  Howick  on  this  subject  to  the  Danish  Minister— Reflections  on 
this  debate,  and  the  justice  of  the  Orders — Comparative  blame  attaching  to  each 
party — Reflections  on  their  policy — Jesuits'  Bark  bill  in  England — Vast  ultimate 
effects  of  the  Continental  System— Introduction  of  the  License  System— Evasions 
of  the  decrees  on  both  sides  by  the  great  extension  of  this  system— Universal  joy 
at  Napoleon*s  return  to  Paris— Unbecoming  adulation  of  the  orators  in  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies— Grand  fete  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Army— Suppres- 
sion of  the  Fkench  Tribunate — Slavish  submission  with  which  the  change  was 
received  in  France- Estoblishment  of  a  Censorship  of  the  Press— Identity  of  the 
Imperial  tyranny  of  Napoleon^  and  the  democratic  tyranny  of  the  United  States- 
Banishment  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Recami^r — The  Judges  are  ren- 
dered removable  at  pleasure — Severe  decrees  against  any  connivance  at  English 
commerce — Rapid  progress  of  the  system  of  centralization  in  France  under  the 
Imperial  Government— Policy  of  the  Emperor  in  this  particular — He  re-establishes 
tides  of  honour — Principles  on  which  th^  change  was  founded — Re-establish- 
ment of  hereditary  titles  in  addition  to  personal  ones— Speeches  on  the  subject  in 
the  Legislative  Body — Address  of  the  Senate  to  the  Emperor  on  the  occssion — 
Endowment  of  the  new  Peers  with  revenue  drawn  from  foreign  States— -List  of 
the  revenues  bestowed  from  the  Electorate  of  Hanover — System  of  fusion  which 
Napoleon  pursued  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Noblesse — Total  departure  thus  made 
from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution — Rapid  progress  of  Court  etiquette  at  Paris 
—Great  internal  prosperity  of  France  under  the  Empire— Its  revenues  from  1808 
to  1813— Vast  effects  of  the  foreign  plunder  and  contribution  on  its  industry — 
Striking  account  of  the  public  works  in  progress  in  August,  1807;  by  the  Minister 
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of  the  Interior**Qeneral  deliriQin  wbicli  it  prodooed— F^cH  financw  under  the 
Empire — ^Budget  of  1808 — Despotic  cliaracter  of  tbe  new  law  of  bigb  tieaaon— 
Decree  ettabluhing  eight  State  prisont  in  the  Freneh  Etnpire — Extraordinarj 
asteinblage  of  pertons  who  were  brought  together  in  them — Slight  cmiuet  for 
which  prisooera  were  immured — Vast  extent  of  Napo1eon*s  power,  and  great  sggra- 
vation  it  #as  of  his  persecution — Universal  abd  slatish  obedience  to  his  anthority 
—Enormous  consumption  of  human  life  under  hit  §tftt\§a  wtft,  and  the  system  of 
the  G>nscription — Excessive  rigour  of  the  Oooscriptive  laws — System  of  the  Im- 
perial education — EcdesiasticaT  Schools^  Lyceums,  and  Military  Academies — For- 
mation of  the  Imperial  University,  Lyeeumsy  or  Ullitary  Aeademies  —  Thei^ 
constitution  and  great  importance — Rapid  transition  in  Frante  from  repnbliean  to 
despotic  ideas — Remarkable  difference  between  the  English  and  French  Revolu- 
tions in  this  respect — Its  causes — Superior  violence  and  injustice  of  the  Freneh 
convulsion^-But  this  alone  will  not  explain  the  dUfereneo— It  was  not  the  lore  of 
freedom,  but  the  desire  for  individual  elevation  which  was  the  ruling  principle  in 
France — The  principles  of  freedom  never  were  attended  to  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution—General corruption  at  public  opinion  which  It  produced— Rapid  growth  of 
oentrallsation  in  this  state  of  public  feeling — But  this«  how  great  soever  an  evil) 
was  unavoidable  in  the  state  in  which  France  was  on  the  termination  of  the  Revo- 
lution-^ Striking  opinion  of  M.  de  Toc^ueville  on  this  subject — Ability  with  which 
Napoleon  took  advantage  of  these  eirounstanees  to  establish  despotie  pdwer— 
Ultimate  effect  to  general  freedom  of  the  resktanoe  to  demoeracy  in  England,  and 
its  triumph  in  France. 

When  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  annihilated  the  pros-  ^^^^ 
pect  of  invading  England,  and  ejttinguished  all  his  - 
hopes  of  soon  bringing  the  maritime  war  to  a  success** 
ful  issue.  Napoleon  did  not  abandon  the  contest  in  ^***°?*  *? 

_  .  x^    •   1      .  .1  Napoleon's 

despair.     Quick  in  perception,  he  saw  at  once  that  projects  for 
the  vast  preparations  in  the  Channel  must  go  for^^jVof^ESg" 
nothing ;  that  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne  would  be  rotten ^^ 
before  a  fleet  capable  of  protecting  its  passage  could 
be  assembled ;  and  that  eVery  successive  year  would 
enable  England  now  exclusively  to  engross  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  banish  his  flag  more  completely 
from  the  ocean.  But  he  was  not  on  that  account  dis- 
couraged ;  fertile  in  resources,  indomitable  in  resolu- 
tion, implacable  in  hatred,  he  resolved  to  change  the 
method,  not  the  object  of  his  hostility ;  and  indulged 
the  hope  that  he  would  8Ucceed,through  the  extent  and 
terror  of  his  continental  victories,  in  achieving  the  de- 
struction of  Englapd,  by  a  process,  more  slow  indeed. 


1807. 
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CHAP,   but  in  tbe  end,  perhaps,  still  more  certain.    His  deaiirn 

XLVIL 

-in  this  view  consisted  of  two  parts,  both  essential  to 


^®^*    the  success  of  the  general  project,  and  to  the  prosecu- 
>  Lm  Cm.   tion  of  which  his  efforts,  during  the  whole,  remainder 

V      ft.    Ifi 

of  the  war,  were  directed.* 

The  first  part  of  his  plan  was  to  combine  all 
Plan  of     the  continental  states  into  one  great  alliance  against 
Euro^  in   England,  and  compel  them  to  exclude,  in  the  most 
wntds*'  "g^^   manner,  the   British  flag   and  British   mer- 
tem.         chandise  from   their  harbours.     This  system  had 
long  obtained  possession  of  his  mind ;  he  had  made 
it  the  conditions  of  every  treaty  between  a  mari- 
time state  and  France,  even  before  he  ascended  the 
•  Ante,  ir.  Cousular  throuc."     The  adroit  flattery  which  he  ap- 
plied to  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  the  akili 
with  which  he  combined  the  northern  powers  into  the 
maritime  confederacy  in  1800,  were  all  directed  to  the 
same  end;  and  accordingly  the  exclusion  of  the  Eng- 
lishflagfrom  their  harbours,  was  the  fundamental  con- 
dition of  that  alliance.*     Tbe  proclamation  of  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  by  the  northern 

•  The  Directory  had  previously  adopted  the  system  of  compelling 
the  exclusion  of  English  goods  from  all  the  European  harbours ;  but  the 
multiplied  disasters  of  their  administration  prevented  th^ra  from  carry- 
Jan.  16,      ing  it  into  any  general  execution.    By  a  decree,  issued  on  18th  January, 
1798.  1798,  it  was  declared,  "  That  all  ships  having  for  their  cargoes,  in 

whole  or  in  part,  any  English  merchandise,  shall  be  held  good  prize, 
whoever  is  the  proprietor  of  such  merchandise,  which  sliould  be  held 
contraband  from  the  single  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  England,  or 
any  of  its  foreign  settlements ;  that  the  harbours  of  France  should  be  shut 
against  all  ships  having  touched  at  England,  except  in  cases  of  distress— 
and  that  neutral  sailors  found  on  board  English  Vessels  should  be  put  to 
Feb.  9,  death.**  Napoleon,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  Consular  tlirone, 
1800.  issued  a  decree,  revoking  this  and  all  other  decrees  passed  during  the 

Jan.  28,       Revolution ;  and  reverting  to  the  old  and  humane  laws  of  the  monarchy 
1800.  in  this  particular ;  but  in  the  exultation  consequent  on  the  battle  ot 

Alo!  '^*  ^^^^  he  very  nearly  returned  to  the  violence  and  barbarity  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  Directory — Vide  Ann.  Reg.y  1800,  54-^5,  and  1807,  226- 
227. 
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powers  at  that  crisis,  filled  him  with  confident  expec-   chap. 
tations  that  the  period  had  then  arrived  when  this.  ^^^^' 


great  object  was  to  be  attained  ;  but  the  victory  of  ^^^' 
Nelson  at  Copenhagen  dissolved  all  their  hopes,  and 
threw  him  back  to  the  system  of  ordinary  warfare, 
BO  cruelly  afterwards  defeated  by  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. The  astonishing  results  of  the  battle  of  Jena, 
however,  again  revived  his  projects  of  excluding  Bri- 
tish commerce  from  the  Continent ;  and  thence  the 
Berlin  Decree,  to  be  immediately  considered,  and 
the  anxiety  which  he  evinced  at  Tilsit  to  procure,  by 
any  sacrifices,  the  accession  of  Alexander  to  the  con- 
federacy. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan  was  to  obtain  posses- 
sion, by  negotiation,  force,  or  £raud,  of  all  the  fleets  of  Aod  gettbg 
Europe,  and  gradually  bring  them  to  the  great  cen- Jnoent^* 
tral  point  near  the  English  coast,  from  whence  th^y^*[,*^^ 
might  ultimately  be  directed,  with  decisive  effect,  French  and 
against  the  British  shores.     By  the  Continental  Sys- JJ^'jU^ 
tern,  he  hoped  to  weaken  the  resources  of  England, 
to  hamper  its  revenue,  and  by  the  spread  of  commer- 
cial distress,  break  up  the  unanimity  which  now  pre- 
vailed among  its  inhabitants.     But  he  knew  too  well 
the  spirit  of  the  ruling  part  of  the  nation  to  expect 
that,  by  the  spread  of  commercial  distress  alone,  he 
would  succeed  in  the  contest.     He  was  desirous  of 
reducing  its  strength  by  a  long  previous  blockade, 
but  it  was  by  an  assault  at  last  that  he  hoped  to  carry 
the  day.     In  order  to  prepare  for  that  grand  event, 
he  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  increase  his  naval 
force  ;  amidst  all  the  expenditure  occasioned  by  his 
military  campaigns,  he  proposed  to  construct,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  actually  did  construct,  from  ten  to 
twenty  sail  of  the  line  every  year,  while  vast  sums 
were  annually  applied  to  the  great  naval  harbours  at 
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CKAP.   Antwerp,  Flushing,   Cherbourg,  and  Brest.     The 
^h\^^^  first,  from  its  admirable  situation  and  close  proximity 
1807.    ^Q  j^g  British  shores,  he  considered  as  the  great  out- 
work  of  the  Continent   against  England;   he   re- 
garded it,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  as  ^*  itself  worth 
a  kingdom  ; "  and  but  for  the  invincible  tenacity  with 
which  he  held  to  this  great  acquisition,  he  might  with 
ease  have  obtained  peace  in  1814,  and  have  left  his 
family  at  this  moment  seated   on   the   throne   of 
»  Lm  Cm.   France.*     But  it  was  not  with  the  fleets  of  France 
'    *     alone  that  he  intended  to  engage  in  this  mighty  en- 
terprise ;  those  of  all  Europe  were  to  be  combined 
in  the  attempt ;  the  navies  of  Denmark  and  Portugal, 
» Ante,  tL  in  virtuc  of  the  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,* 
^^^'         were  to  be  required  from  their  respective  sovereigns, 
and  seized  by  force,  if  not  voluntarily  surrendered ; 
that  of  Russia  was  to  come  round  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  to  Brest  and  Antwerp,  and  join 
in  the  general  crusade,  until  at  length  a  hundred 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  hundred  thousand  men  were 
prepared,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel,  to  carry  to 
the  shores  of  England  the  terrors  of  Gallic  invasion. 
^^  When  in  this  manner,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I  had 
established  my  ground,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  nations 
to  wrestle,  as  it  were,  body  to  body,  the  issue  could 
»  Lm  Cm.   not  be  doubtful,  for  we  had  forty  millions  of  French 
jom!  if'    against  fifteen  millions  of  English.     I  would'  have 
*49-         terminated  by  a  battle  of  Actiura."^  ♦ 

•  Napoleon's  projects,  in  regard  to  the  maritime  war  against  England, 
♦  Ante,  T.  haTC  been  already  explained,^  but  this  is  a  point  of  such  vital  importance 
129.  to  the  foture  security  of  the  British  Empire,  that  it  will  well  bear  a  se- 

cond note  from  an  additional  authority.  "  He  said,"  says  Las  Cases, 
"  that  he  had  done  much  for  Antwerp,  but  nothing  to  what  he  propos- 
ed to  have  done.  By  sea,  he  proposed  to  have  made  it  a  mortal  point 
of  ilttack  against  the  enemy;  by  land,  he  wished  to  render  it  a  sure  re« 
source  in  case  of  great  disasters — a  true  point  of  refuge  for  the  national 
safety ;  he  ^hed  to  render  it  capable  of  containing  an  entire  army  in 
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It  wa«  therefore  no  momentary  burst  of  anger  or  chaf, 
sudden  fit  of  exultation,  occasioned  by  his  unparal-  - 


leled  triumphs,  which  induced  Napoleon,  by  his  cele*    *^'* 
brated  decree  from  Berlinf  to  declare  the  British  oi^ect  o£ 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.     It  was  the  result  of  1)^. 
much  thought  and  anxious  deliberation,  of  a  calm 
survey  of  the  resources  at  his  disposal,  and  the  means 

its  defeat,  and  of  resisting  a  year  of  open  trenches,  during  which  the 
nation  might  have  risen  in  a  mass  for  its  relief.  The  world  admired 
much  the  works  already  executed  at  Antwerp— -its  numerous  dock*yard9» 
arsenals,  and  wet  docks ;  but  all  that,  said  the  Emperor,  was  nothing^it 
was  but  the  commercial  town ;  the  military  town  was  to  have  been  on 
the  other  bank,  where  the  land  was  already  purchased ;  three-deckers 
were  to  have  been  there  constructed,  and  covered  sheds  established  to 
keep  the  ships  of  the  line  dry  in  time  of  peace.  Every  thing  there  was 
planned  on  the  most  colossal  scale.  Antwerp  was  Itself  a  province. 
That  place,  said  the  Emperor,  was  the  chief  cause  of  my  having  been 
here ;  for,  if  I  could  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  Antwerp,  I 
might  have  concluded  peace  at  Chatillon  in  1814.** — Las  Cas.,  vli.  4S, 
44. 

Gigantic  as  these  designs  for  Antwerp  were,  they  were  but  a  part  of 
what  Napoleon  meditated  or  had  constructed  for  his  grand  enterprise 
against  England.  "  Magnificent  works,**  says  Las  Cases,  **  had  been  set 
agoing  at  Cherbourg,  where  they  had  excavated,  out  of  the  solkl  rock,  a 
basin  capable  of  holding  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  as  many  ftigates, 
with  the  most  splendid  fortifications  fbr  their  protection ;  the  Emperor 
intended  to  have  prepared  that  harbour  to  receive  thirty  more  line-of- 
battle  ships  of  the  largest  size.  Innumerable  works  had  been  prepared 
to  receive  and  protect  the  flotilla  which  was  to  be  Immediately  conc^jmed 
in  the  invasion  of  England ;  Boulogne  was  adapted  to  hold  2000  gun- 
boats ;  Vimereux,  Etaples,  and  Ambleteuse,  1000  more.  The  harbour  of 
Flushing  was  to  have  been  rendered  impregnable,  and  enlarged  so  as  to 
hold  twenty  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  line ;  while  dock-yards  fbr  the 
construction  of  twenty  line-of<battle  ships  were  to  be  formed  at  Antwerp^ 
and  constantly  kept  in  full  activity. — So  immense  were  the  preparations 
on  the  French  coast  fbr  the  invasion  of  England!  The  Emperor  fire- 
quently  said  that  Antwerp  was  to  him  an  entire  province }  a  Uttle  king- 
dom in  itself.  He  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  it,  often  visited 
It  in  person,  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  his  crea- 
tions."—Las  Cas.  vil.  51,  57 It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  within 

twenty  years  after  hb  fall,  the  English  Govemment  should  have  united 
its  forces  to  those  of  France  to  restore  this  great  outwork  agafaist  British 
independenoe  to  the  dominion  of  Be^um,  and  the  rale  of  the  son-lnJaw 
of  France. 
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^HAP.   Qf  resistance  which  yet  remained  to  his  antagonists. 


The  treaty  of  Tilsit  gave  the  English  Government 
ample  room  for  serious  reflection  on  the  danger  which 
now  beset  them.  The*  accession  of  Russia  to  the 
continental  league  was  thereby  rendered  certain; 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  of  which,  by  great 
exertions,  they  soon  obtained  possession,*  made  them 
acquainted  with  the  intention  of  France  and  Russia, 
not  only  to  unite  their  forces  against  Great  Britain, 
but  to  compel  Denmark  and  Portugal  to  do  the  same. 
In  addition  to  having  their  flag  proscribed,  from  the 

*  They  were  obtained  by  the  agency  of  the  Count  D*Antra^ues.—-HARD* 
iz.  431,  note, — In  the  King*s  speech,  on  2 1st  January,  1808,  it  was 
said—**  We  are  commaoded  by  his  Majesty  to  mform  you,  that  no  sooner 
had  the  result  of  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit  confirmed  the  influence  and 
control  of  France  over  the  powers  of  the  Continent,  than  his  Majesty 
was  apprised  of  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  combine  those  powers  in 
one  general  confederacy,  to  be  directed  either  to  the  entire  subjugation 
of  tliis  kingdom,  or  to  the  imposing  upon  his  Majesty  an  insecure  and 
ignominious  peace.  That  for  this  purpose  it  was  determined  to  force 
into  hostility  against  this  country,  states  which  had  hitherto  been  allow- 
ed by  France  to  maintain  or  to  purchase  their  neutrality ;  and  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  different  points  of  liis  Majesty*s  dominions  the  whole  of  tlie 
naval  force  of  Europe,  and  specifically  the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Por« 
tugal.  To  place  those  fleets  out  of  the  power  of  such  a  confederacy 
became,  therefore,  the  indispensable  duty  of  his  Majesty.*'  The  com- 
plete accuracy  of  these  assertions  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  tlie 
quotations  from  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  already  given ; 
and  ample  confirmation  of  them  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  chapter. 
Ministers,  in  the  course  of  the  debates  which  ensued  on  the  Copenhagen 
expedition,  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  produce  their  secret  articles, 
or  specify  what  private  information  they  had  received ;  but  they  con- 
stantly declined  doing  so,  and  in  consequence  it  became  a  very  general 
opinion  at  the  time,  that  there,  in  reality,  were  no  such  secret  articles, 
and  that  this  assertion  was  put  forward  without  foundation  in  the  King's 
speech  to  palhate  an  aggression  which,  on  its  own  merits,  was  indefen- 
sible. It  is  now  proved,  however,  that  Ihey  had  the  secret  information, 
and  that  they  had  the  generosity  to  bear  this  load  of  obloquy  rather  than 
betray  a  confidence  which  might  prove  fatal  to  persons  high  in  office  in 
the  French  Government.  This  was  fully  explained,  many  years  after- 
wards, when  the  reasons  for  concealment  no  longer  existed,  by  Lord 
Liverpool  in  Parliament.— See  Pari  Deb,  x.  1. 
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Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  they  had   chap. 

XLVlI 

the  prospect  of  seeing  all  the  maritime  forces  of  Eu 


rope  arrayed  against  their  independence.    The  assist-    ^^^^* 
anoe  of  Sweden  could  not  much  longer  be  relied  on, 
pressed  as  she  would  soon  be  by  her  colossal  neigh- 
bour; the  harbours  of  South  America  were  still 
closed  to  her  adventure;  the  neutrality  of  North 
America  was  already  more  than  doubtful,  and  would 
certainly  be  soon  abandoned  to  range  the  United 
States  by  the  side  of  France,  in  open  enmity  with 
Great  Britain.    Thus  had  England,  proscribed  from 
all  civilized  commerce  over  the  whole  world,  and 
weakened  in  her  resources  by  the  internal  suffering 
consequent  on  such  a  deprivation,  the  prospect  of 
soon  being  compelled  to  maintain  a  contest  with  all 
the  naval  and  military  forces  of  Europe,  directed  by 
consummate  ability,  and  actuated  by  inveterate  hos- 
tility against  her  independence    and  renown.      A 
clear  and  constant  perception  of  this  prospect  is  in- 
dispensable both  to  the  formation  of  a  just  opinion 
on  the  measures  to  which  she  was  speedily  driven  in 
her  own  defence,  and  of  the  character  of  the  illustri- 
ous men  who,  called  to  the  direction  of  her  coun- 
cils and  armies  in  such  a  gloomy  situation,  speedily 
raised  her  fortunes  to  an  unparalleled  pitch  of  glory 
and  prosperity. 

The  English  Government,  in  1806,  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Hanover  by  the  Prussian  troops,  had  issued  Berlin  De- 
an order,  declaring  the  coasts  of  Prussia  in  a  state  of  !!*•  •'  ^l'* 
blockade.  That  the  English  navy  was  amply  ade- 
quate to  establish  an  effectual  blockade  of  the  two 
rivers  which  constitute  the  only  outlet  to  Prussian 
commerce,  cannot  be  doubted.*   This  blockade,  how- 

♦  At  this  Order  in  Council  is  referred  to  by  the  French  writers  and 
their  supporters  in  this  country,  as  a  vindication  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  its 
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OHAP.  aver,  and  one  at  the  same  time  declared,  of  the  coasts 
*  -of  the  Channel,  gave  Napoleon  an  excuse  for  the 
famous  Berlin  Decree  against  English  commerce, 
which,  on  the  narrative,  •*  that  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  had  violated  the   law  of  nations,  so  far  as 

April  5i       provisions  merit  attention.      It  proceeds  on  the  narrative,   **  that  the 
1806.  Prussian  Government  has,  in  a  forcible  and  hostile  manner,  taken  pos- 

session of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  has  also  notified  that  all  Bri- 
tish ships  shall  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
and  from  certain  other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  not  suffered  to 
enter  or  trade  therein  ;*'  and  then  declares,  ♦•  That  no  ship  or  ves3el 
belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  be  permitted  to  enter  or  dear 
from  any  ports  of  Prussia,  and  that  a  general  embargo  or  stop  be  made 
of  all  Prussian  ships  and  vessels  whatever,  now  within,  or  hereafter  which 
shall  come  into  any  of  the  ports,  harbours,  or  roads,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  all  persons  and  effects 
on  board  the  said  ships  and  vessels  ;  but  that  the  utmott  care  he  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  cargoes  on  board  of  the  said  ships  or  vessels^  so 
that  no  damage  or  embeulement  whatever  be  sustained.'^'^Ann,  Reg,  1B06, 
677.  This  was  followed,  upon  16th  May,  1806,  by  an  Order  in  Council, 
signed  by  Mr  Fox,  which,  •'  considering  the  new  measures  adopted  by 
the  enemy  for  the  obstruction  of  British  commerce,  declared  the  whole 
coasts,  barboursj  and  rivers,  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  inclusive,  as  actually 
blockaded ;  provided  always  that  this  blockade  shall  not  extend  to  neu- 
tral vesseb  having  on  board  merchandise  not  belonging  to  the  enemies  of 
bis  Majesiyt  and  not  contraband  of  war ;  excepting,  however,  the  coast 
from  Ostend  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  which  is  hereby  declared 
'  Mart.  subject  to  a  blockade  of  the  strictest  kind.'*  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Sup.,  Y.  i\^Q  coasts  thus  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  were,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
subject  to  such  declaration,  when  the  peril  of  leaving  the  harbours  they 
contained  was  such  that  not  one  of  the  enemy's  armed  vesseb  ventured  to 
incur  it.  This  decree,  such  as  it  was,  was  repealed  as  to  all  ports  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Ems  inclusive,  by  a  British  Order  in  Council  of  25th 
September,  1806.— iSrr  Martens,  v.  469,  Sup.  These  Orders  in  Council, 
thus  providing  only  for  the  blockade  of  harbours  and  coasts,  which  it  was 
at  the  moment  in  the  highest  degree  perilous  to  enter,  or  for  the  interim 
detention  of  the  Prussian  cargoes,  in  retaliation  for  the  unprovoked  inva- 
sion of  Hanover  by  the  Prussian  troops,  and  exclusion  of  British  oora- 
•  Ante,  v.  merce,  in  pursuance  of  the  offers  of  Napoleon  already  detailed,  was 
679.  clearly  within  the  law  of  nations,  as  admitted  by  the  French  Emperor 

himself,  and,  in  truth,  a  most  moderate  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war. 
They  afford,  therefore,  no  excuse  or  palliation  whatever  for  the  Berlin 
decree. — See  Ann.  Reg.  1806,  677.  And  see  the  previous  Prussian  pro- 
clamation excluding  British  trade  on  28th  March,  1806.  Ibid.  692,  and 
Martbns,  Sup.  V.  485. 
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regarded  neutral  vessels ;  that  it  regards  as  enemies  chap. 
every  individual  belonging  to  a  hostile  state,  and,  in  • 


consequence,  makes  prize,  not  merely  of  the  crews  of  ^*"' 
merchant  vessels  equipped  as  privateers,  but  also 
those  of  such  vessels  when  merely  engaged  in  the 
transport  of  merchandise ;  that  it  extends  to'  the 
ships  and  the  objects  of  commerce  that  right  of  con- 
quest which  does  not  properly  belong  but  to  public 
property;  that  it  extends  to  commercial  cities  and 
harbours,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  the  hardships  of 
blockade  which,  on  the  best  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  is  applicable  only  to  fortified  places  ;  that 
it  declares  blockaded  harbours,  before  which  it  has 
not  a  single  ship  of  war,  although  a  place  cannot  be 
considered  as  blockaded  till  it  is  in  such  a  manner 
beset  that  entry  cannot  be  obtained  without  immi- 
nent danger ;  that  it  even  declares  blockaded  places, 
which  all  its  naval  forces  are  inadequate  to  blockade, 
as  entire  coasts  and  a  whole  empire ;  that  this  mon- 
strous violation  of  the  law  of  nations  has  no  other 
object  but  to  obstruct  the  communications  of  other 
people,  and  elevate  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
England  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Continent ;  that 
this  beingtheevident design  of  England,  whoever  deals 
on  the  Continent  in  British  merchandise,  by  that  very 
act  favours  its  designs,  and  becomes  participant  in 
them ;  that  this  conduct  of  England,  worthy  of  the 
first  barbarous  ages,  has  hitherto  turned  to  its  own 
great  profit  and  the  detriment  of  all  other  states ; 
and  that  the  law  of  nature  entitles  every  belligerent 
to  oppose  its  enemy  with  the  arras  with  which  it 
combats,  and  the  mode  of  hostility  which  it  has 
adopted,  when  it  disregards  every  idea  of  justice  and 
liberality,  the  result  of  civilisation  among  mankind ;" 
therefore  it  declared  2 — 
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CHAP.       <*  1.  The  British  islands  are  placed  in  a  state  of 
blockade.     2.  Every  species  of  commerce  and  com- 


1807.  jnunication  with  them  is  prohibited ;  all  letters  or 
lu  proTi.  packets  addressed  in  English,  or  in  the  English  cha- 
"***"*  racters,  shall  be  seized  at  the  post-office,  and  inter- 
dicted all  circulation.  3.  Every  British  subject,  of 
what  rank  or  condition  whatever,  who  shall  be  found 
in  the  countries  occupied  by  our  troops,  or  those  of 
our  allies,  shall  be  made  prisoners  of  war.  4.  Every 
warehouse,  merchandise,  or  property  of  any  sort, 
belonging  to  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  or  coming 
from  its  manufactories  or  colonies,  is  declared  good 
prize.  5.  Commerce  of  every  kind  in  English  goods 
is  prohibited ;  and  every  species  of  merchandise  be- 
longing to  England,  or  emanating  from  its  work- 
shops or  colonies,  is  declared  good  prize.  6.  The 
half  of  the  confiscated  value  shall  be  devoted  to 
indemnifying  those  merchants  whose  vessels  have 
been  seized  by  the  English  cruisers  for  the  losses 
which  they  have  sustained.  7.  No  vessel  coming 
directly  from  England,  or  any  of  its  colonies,  or 
having  touched  there  since  the  publications  of  the 
present  decree,  shall  be  received  into  any  harbour. 
8.  Every  vessel  which,  by  means  of  a  false  declara- 
tion, shall  have  effected  such  entry,  shall  be  liable  to 
seizure,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  confiscated 
as  if  they  had  also  belonged  to  England.  9.  The 
prize  court  of  Paris  is  intrusted  with  the  determina- 
tion of  all  questions  arising  out  of  this  decree  in 
France,  or  the  countries  occupied  by  our  armies ; 
that  of  Milan,  with  the  decision  of  all  similar  ques- 
» Ann.  Reg.tions  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  10.  This  decree  shall 
s^h^Lu.  l>e  communicated  to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Naples, 
344.  and    HoUaud,  and  Etruria,  and  to  our  other  allies,  whose 

Dum.  xvii.  ' 

46, 47.      subjects  have  been  the  victims,  like  our  own/  of  the 
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rbarity  of  English  legislation.     11. 
The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  War,  of  Marine, 


injustice  and  barbarity  of  English  legislation.     11.  chap. 


of  Finance,  and  of  Justice,  of  Police,  and  all  post- 
masters  are  charged,  each  in  his  own  department, 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree."  * 

Such  was  the  famous  Berlin  Decree  against  Eng- 
lish commerce,  which  was  only  an  extension  to  all  its  rigorous 
Europe  of  the  declaration  and  order  that  all  English  *''**^^**°* 
merchandise  should  be  liable  to  confiscation,  which 
had  been  issued  by  Napoleon  at  Leipsic  on  the  18th 
of  October  preceding,  and  at  Hamburg  on  the  3d 
November.  ^     It  was  not  allowed  an  instant  to  remain  *  Ante,  r. 
a  dead  letter.     Orders  were  despatched  in  all  direc-'^^* 
tions  to  act  upon  it  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  and 
with  undisguised  reluctance,  but  trembling  hands,  the 
subject  monarchs  and  prefects  prepared  to  carry  the 
stern  requisition  into  execution.   So  strongly  was  its 
unjust  character  and  ruinous  tendency  felt  in  Hol- 
land, that  Napoleon's  own  brother,  Louis,  king  of  that 
country,  at  first  positively  refused  to  submit  to  its 
injustice ;  and  at  length  could  only  be  prevailed  on, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  promulgate  it  in  the  foreign 
countries  occupied  by  the  Dutch  troops,  reserving  its 
execution  in  his  own  dominions  till  it  should  be 
ascertained  whether  the  measures  already  in  force 

*  Two  da3rs  after  the  publication  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  Napoleon 
wrote  tlie  following  highly  characteristic  letter  to  Junot,  then  gover* 
nor  of  Paris  : — **  Take  especial  care  that  the  ladies  of  your  establish- 
ment take  Swiss  tea;  it  is  as  good  as  that  of  China.  Coffee  made 
from  chicorie  is  noways  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia.  Let  them  make  use 
of  these  substitutes  in  their  drawingrooms,  instead  of  amusing  them- 
selves with  talking  politics,  like  Madame  de  Stael.  Let  them  take  care 
also  that  no  part  of  their  dress  is  composed  of  English  merchandise ;  teli 
thai  to  Madame  Junoi :  if  the  wives  of  my  chief  officers  do  not  set  the 
example,  whom  can  I  expect  to  follow  it  ?  It  is  a  conied  of  life  or  death 
betiveeft  France  and  England ;  I  must  look  for  the  most  cordial  support 
in  all  those  by  whom  I  am  surrounded.'* — Nap.  io  Jdnot,  23rf  Nov, 
1806 ;   D*  Abbantss,  iz.  287^  288. 
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OHAP.   should  prove  insufficient.  *    So  strongly  did  this 


-opposition  on  the  part  of  his  brother  irritate  Ns^io- 
1®^^^  leon,  that  he  declared,  in  a  fit  of  ill-humour,  "  that  if 
Louis  did  not  submit  to  his  orders,  he  would  cause 
domiciliary  visits  to  be  made  through  the  whole  of 
Holland."  Nevertheless,  as  Louis  perceived,  what 
every  person  in  the  country  knew,  that  this  rigorous 

•  '*  This  decree,"  says  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  **  was  as 
unjust  as  it  was  impolitic.  The  command  that  it  should  be  obeyed  by 
the  Kings  of  Spain,  Holland,  Naples,  and  Etruria,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  universal  empire,  if  it  had  any  meaning;  if  not  so  intended,  it  was 
senselessi  The  ground  of  justification  put  forth  in  the  decree,  viz.  *  that 
En^nd  applies  the  right  of  blockade,  not  only  to  fortified  places  and  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  whole  coasts,  when  the  law  of  nations  only  au- 
thorizes that  rigour  in  the  case  of  places  so  closely  invested,  that  they 
cannot  be  entered  or  quitted  without  danger,'  is  itself  its  chief  condem- 
nation; for  a  nation  whose  vessels  can  proceed  to  a  distance  from  its  froa- 
tiers,  even  to  the  waters  of  the  countries  belonging  to  its  enemies,  is  un- 
doubtedly better  entitled  to  say  that  it  blockades  coasts  and  ports,  than  a 
nation  without  a  nary  to  say  that  it  blockades  an  island  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous fleets.  In  this  last  case,  it  is  the  continental  power  which  volun- 
tarily places  itself  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Besides,  wrong  cannot  authorize 
wrong,  nor  injustice  injustice.  The  4th  and  5th  articles  of  the  Berb'h 
Decfee  are  atrocious.  What,  because  the  English  seize  merchants  tra* 
veiling  from  one  place  to  another,  and  subject  the  vessels  of  individuals- 
to  ill  treatment,  shall  we,  in  an  age  of  reason,  dare  to  seize  every  Eng- 
lishman, and  whatever  of  their  property  we  can  lay  hold  of?  This  was 
augmenting  and  justifying  the  injury  of  the  English  Government.  The 
6th  article  is  barbarous,  the  8th  still  worse.  Here,  by  a  single  stroke  of 
the  pen,  the  property  of  all  Frenchmen  who,  up  to  that  period,  had 
traded  in  English  goods,  is  taken  from  them  :  vessels  even  thrown  on  the 
coast  by  tempests  are  to  be  refused  admission  into  any  port.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  justify  the  extreme  repugnance  of  the  King  of  Holland 
to  carry  this  decree  into  execution  :  it  threw  him  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation ;  he  felt  at  once,  that  it  would  speedily  prove  the  ruin  of  Hol- 
land, and  aiTord  a  pretext  for  oppressing  it.  This  measure  appeared  to 
him  as  singular  and  revolutionary  as  denationalizing.  He  ventured  to 
write  to  the  Emperor  that  he  believed  this  gigantic  measure  to  be  im- 
posed, and  calculated,  to  effect  the  ruin  of  France  and  all  commercial  na- 
tions connected  with  it  before  it  could  ruin  England.  Obliged,  however, 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  under  the  penalty  of  a  complete  rupture  with 
France,  he  only  endeavoured  to  do  so  in  the  least  illegal  and  most  inde- 
pendent manner  possible." — Louis  Bonaparte.  Docuviem  Sur  La 
HoUande,  I  294,  807,  308. 
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decree,  if  folly  acted  upon,  would  occasion  the  total  chap 
ruin  of  his  dominions,  it  was  enforced  in  a  verjr  loose- 


XLVIL 


manner  in  the  United  Provinces.     In  the  north  of    *^^* 
Germany,  however,  it  was  not  only  most  rigorously 
put  in  force,  but  the  Decree  was  made  a  pretence  for 
a  thousand  iniquitous  extortions  and  abuses,  which 
augmented  tenfold  its  practical  oppression^    An  army 
of  locusts,  in  the  form  of  inspectors,  customhouse- 
oflScers,  comptrollers,  and  other  functionaries,  fell 
upon  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the  French  troops, 
and  made  the  search  for  English  goods  a  pretext  for 
innumerable  frauds,  vexations,  and  iniquities.  '*  They 
pillaged,  they  plundered,"  says  Bourrienne,  "in  a 
systematic  manner,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  north 
of  Germany  to  which  my  diplomatic  mission  extend* 
ed.    Rapine  was  in  a  manner  established  by  law,  and 
executed  with  such  blind  fury,  that  often  the  legali- 
zed robbers  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  articles 
they  had  seized.     All  the  English  merchandise  was 
seized  at  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  the  other 
Hanse  Towns ;  and  Berthier  wrote  to  me,  that  in  that 
way  I  should  obtain  ten  millions  of  francs  for  the 
Emperor.     In  point  of  fact,  I  compounded  with  the  i  Boor.  rii. 
proprietors  for  twenty  millions  (L.800,000) ;  and  yct^^*»  ^^i^ 
such  was  the  demand  for  these  useful  articles,  that  Bonaparte 
when  exposed  to  sale  by  the  proprietors,  after  pay-  f^iJ^l,  i 
ing  this  enormous   ransom,  their  advanced  prices  ^^^'^®' 
brought  them  a  very  handsome  profit."  *  * 

•  A  striking  instance  occurred,  a  few  months  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Berlin  Decree,  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying  such  a  monstrous 
system  of  legislation  into  execution.  Shortly  after  the  Berlin  Decree 
had  been  issued,  there  arrived  at  Hamburgh  a  thundering  order  for  the 
immediatefurnishingof  50,000  greatcoats,  200,000  pair  of  shoes,  16,000 
coats,  37,000  waistcoats,  and  other  articles  in  proportion.  The  re- 
sources  of  the  Hanse  Towns  were  whoDy  unequal  to  the  supply  of  so 
great  a  requisition  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  after  trying  in  vain  every  other 
expedient,  Bourrienne,  the  French  diplomatic  agent,  was  obliged  to  con- 
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CHAP.        The  English  Government  replied  to  the  Berlin  De- 
'   cree,  in  the  first  instance^  by  an  Order  in  Council  of 


]807.    y|.|j  January,  1807,  issued  by  Lord  Howick,  which, 
Fint  Order  ou  the  preamble  of  the  French  decree,  and  the  right 
by  tb^  Bri-  of  retaliation  thence  arising  to  Great  Britain,  decla- 
|^'^^^*"^red,  "  That  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  from 
Jan.  7,       one  port  to  another,  if  both  belong  to  France  or  her 
allies,  and  shall  be  so  for  under  their  control  as  that 
British   vessels   are   excluded   therefrom  ;    and  the 
captains  of  all  British  vessels  are  hereby  required  to 
warn  every  neutral  vessel   coming  from  any  such 
port,  and  destined  to  such  other  port,  to  discontinue 
her  voyage ;  and  any  vessel,  after  being  so  warned, 
or  after  having  had  a  reasonable  time  allowed  it  for 
obtaining  information  of  the  present  Order  in  Coun* 
cil,  which  shall,  notwithstanding,  persist  in  such 
voyage  to  such  other  port,  shall  be  declared  good 
prize."     The  spirit  of  this  Order  was  to  deprive  the 
French,  and  all  the  nations  subject  to  their  control, 
which  had  embraced  the  Continental  System,  of  the 
advantages  of  the  coasting  trade  in  neutral  bottoms ; 
.  and,  considering  the  much  more  violent  and  extensive 
character  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  very  mild  and  lenient  measure  of  reta- 
liation.   This  Order  was  relaxed  soon  after  as  to  ves- 
"  ParL  Dd>.  gels  Containing  grain  or  provisions  for  Great  Britain, 
180.  AniL  and  as  to  all  vessels  whatever  belonging  to  the  Hanse 
m,  672?'  Towns,  if  employed  in  any  trade  to  or  from  the  do- 
minions of  Great  Britain.^ 

tract  with  EnglUh  homes  for  the  supply,  which  speedily  arrived ;  and 
while  the  Emperor  was  denouncing  the  severest  penalties  against  the 
possession  of  English  goods,  and'boasting,  that  by  the  Continental  Sys- 
tem he  had  excluded  British  manufactures  from  the  Continent,  his  own 
army  was  clothed  with  the  cloth  of  Leeds  and  Halifax,  and  his  soldiers 
would  have  perished  amidst  the  snow  of  Prussich-Eylau  hut  for  the  sea- 
sonable efforts  of  British  industry.— jS5?c  Bourribnne,  viL  292,  294. 
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After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  however,  had  completely   chap. 
subjected  the  Continent  to  the  dominion  or  control  of.       '^ 


the  French  Emperor,  it  soon  appeared  that  some  ^^^^* 
more  rigorous  and  extensive  system  of  retaliation  wasBeaMu 
called  for.  A  few  months'  experience  was  suflScient]^^^^*** 
to  show  that  the  Berlin  Decree,  while  it  rigorously  ■;»**««'^« 
excluded  every  species  of  British  manufacture  or  co- measure, 
lonial  produce  from  the  ports  of  the  Continent,  by  no 
means  inflicted  a  proportional  injury  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  where  its  provisions  were  put 
in  force  ;  and  that  in  trutk  it  opened  up  a  most  lu- 
crative commerce  to  the  industry  and  colonies  of 
neutral  powers,  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  interests 
of  the  British  empire.  By  prohibiting,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  confiscation,  the  importation  of  every  spe- 
cies of  British  produce,  it  necessarily  left  the  market 
of  the  Continent  open  to  the  manufacturing  industry 
and  colonial  produce  of  other  states ;  and  this  in  the 
end  could  not  but  prove  highly  injurious  to  English 
industry.  The  obvious  and  direct  retaliation  would 
have  consisted  in  prohibiting  the  importation  into  the 
British  dominions  of  the  produce  of  France  or  its  de- 
pendencies which  had  embraced  the  Continental  Sys- 
tem, whether  in  their  own  or  neutral  bottoms  ;  but 
it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  would  have 
been  by  any  means  a  retribution  of  equal  injury. 
England  was  essentially  a  commercial  state.  The  re- 
sources from  which  she  maintained  the  contest  were 
in  great  part  drawn  from  the  produce  of  her  cblonies 
or  manufactories  ;  and  the  general  cessation  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  be  felt 
with  more  severity  in  her  dominions  than  in  the  con- 
tinental nations.  What  to  them,  considered  as  a  whole, 
was  secondary,  to  her  was  vital ;  the  suffering  which 
with  them  would  be  diffused  over  a  wide  circle,  to 
VOL.  VI.  y 
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CHAP,   her  would  be  concentrated  in  the  narrow  space  of  a 
*  -few  counties.     In  these  circumstances,  some  measure 


Ordtn  lA 
Cottndl»f 
11th  Not. 


1807.  g^iQed  indispensable  which  should  inflict  upon  the 
enemy  not  merely  the  same  if^usticef  but  the  same 
st(ffering  which  he  had  occasioned ;  and  by  causing 
his  own  subjects  to  feel  in  their  own  persons  the.con- 
sequences  of  his  aggression,  produce  that  general  dis- 
content which  might  arm  them  against  his  authority, 
or  render  necessary  a  return  to  more  equitable  mea- 
sures. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  ideas  the  celebrated 
Orders  in  Council  of  11th  November,  1807,  were  is- 
sued, which,  on  the  preamble  of  the  British  islands 
1807.' '  having  been  declared  by  the  Berlin  Decree  in  a  state 
of  blockade  and  of  all  importation  of  British  mer- 
chandise having  been  absolutely  prohibited,  and  of 
the  mitigated  measure  of  retaliation  adopted  in  the 
Order  in  Council  of  7th  January,  1807>  having  proved 
inadequate  to  the  object  of  effecting  the  repeal  of  that 
unprecedented  system  of  warfare,  declared  that  from 
henceforth  ^*  all  the  ports  and  places  of  France  and 
her  allies,  from  which,  though  not  at  war  with  his 
Majesty,  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions,  in  respect  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, as  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  in  the 
most  strict  and  rigorous  manner  ;  and  that  all  trade 
in  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said 
countries  or  colonies,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful, 
and  all  such  articles  declared  good  prize ;  declaring 
always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  capture  or  detention,  of  any  vessel 
or  cargo  which  shall  belong  to  a  country  not  declared 
by  this  order  subject  to  a  strict  blockade,  which  shall 
have  cleared  out  with  such  cargo  from  such  port  to 
which  she  belongs^  either  in  Europe  or  America^  or 
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from  some  free  port  in  the  British  colonies,  under  chap. 

XL  VII 

circumstances  in  which  such  trade  from  such  free< 


port  is  permitted,  direct  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  ^®^' 
colonies  of  his  Majesty's  enemies,  or  from  those  colo^ 
nies  direct  to  the  countries  to  which  such  vessel  be- 
longs, or  to  some  free  port  in  his  Majesty's  colonies ; 
nor  to  any  vessel  or  cargo  belonging  to  a  country  not 
at  war  with  his  Majesty,  which  shall  have  cleared 
out  from  some  port  in  this  kingdom,  and  shall  be 
proceeding  direct  to  the  port  specified  in  her  clear-* 
ance ;  nor  to  any  vessel  or  cargo  belonging  to  any 
^  country  not  at  war  with  his  Majesty,  which  shall  be 
comiDg  from  any  port  or  place  in  lEurope,  declared 
by  this  order  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  blockade,  des« 
tlned  to  some  port  or  place  in  Europe  belonging  to 
his  Majesty,  and  be  on  her  voyage  direct  thereto." 
All  vessels  contravening  this  order  are  declared  good 
prize.  **  And  whereas  countries  not  engaged  in  the 
war  have  acquiesced  in  the  orders  of  France,  and 
have  given  countenance  and  effect  to  these  prohibi- 
tions by  obtaining  from  agents  of  the  enemy  certain 
documents  styled  ^  certificates  of  origin,'  therefore  if 
any  vessel,  after  having  had  reasonable  time  to  receive 
notification  of  the  present  order,  shall  be  found  car-  *  ParU  Deb. 
rying  any  such  certificate,  it  shall  be  declared  good'*  ' 
prize,  together  with  the  goods  on  board."  *  * 

Divested  of  the  technical  phraseology  in  which, 
for  the  sake  of  legal  precision,  these  orders  are  couch- j^po^  ©r 
ed,  they  in  effect  amount  to  this:     Napoleon  had*^«^<>^"- 

*  By  a  supplementary  Order  in  Council,  the  severe  enactments  of  this  ^^jjitjon^i 
regulation  were  declared  not  to  extend  to  "  articles  of  the  produce  and  orders  ia 
manufactures  of  the  blockaded  countries  which  shall  be  laden  on  board  Council, 
British  ships ;"  and  by  a  more  material  one,  passed  six  weeks  afterwards,  25th  Nor. 
it  was  provided,  "  that  nothing  in  the  order  of  1 1th  November,  shall  be  {^  jjf 
construed  so  as  to  permit  any  vessel  to  import  any  produce  or  manufac- 1^7, 
tures  of  the  enemy's  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  direct  from  such  colo*  •  Ibid.  x. 
nies  to  any  port  in  the  British  dominions," »  14a 
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CHAP,    declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  subjected  all  goods  of  British  produce  or  manu- 


1807.  facture  to  confiscation  within  his  dominions,  or  those 
of  the  countries  subjected  to  his  control,  and  prohi- 
bited all  vessels  from  entering  any  harbour  which 
had  toiiched  at  any  British  port ;  and  the  English 
Government,  in  reply,  proclaimed  France  and  all  the 
continental  states  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  declared 
all  vessels  good  prize  which  should  be  bound  for  any 
of  their  harbours,  excepting  such  as  had  previously 
cleared  out  from,  or  touched  at,  a  British  harbour. 
Thus  France  prohibited  all  commerce  with  England, 
or  traflSc  in  English  goods,  and  England  prohibited 
all  commerce  between  any  of  the  states  which  had 
embraced  the  Continental  System  and  each  other,  un- 
less in  vessels  bound  for  some  British  harbour. 
Napoleon  was  not  slow  in  replying  to  these  Orders 
Milan  De.  jn  Council.     By  a  decree  dated  from  Milan  on  17th 

cree,  17th  "' 

Dec.  1807,  December,  1807,  he  declared — "  1.  That  every  ves- 
iIr»^cot.**'^s^'»  of  whatever  nation,  which  shall  have  submitted 
to  be  searched  by  British  cruisers,  or  paid  any  im- 
post levied  by  the  English  Government,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  lost  the  privileges  of  a  neutral  flag, 
and  be  considered  and  dealt  with  as  Enfflish  vessels. 
— 2.  Being   so   considered,  they  shall  be  declared 
good  prize. — 3.  The  British  Islands  are  declared  in 
a  state  of  blockade.     Every  vessel,  of  whatever  na- 
tion, and  with  whatever  cargo,  coming  from  any 
British  harbour,  or  from  any  of  the  English  colonies, 
or  from  any  country  occupied  by  the  English  troops, 
or  bound  for  England,  or  for  the  English  colonies, 
» Mart.      or  for  any  country  occupied  by  the  English  troops, 
AM.*Lm.  is  declared  good  prize.* — 4.  These  rigorous  measures 
^ridV^'  shall  cease  in  regard  to  any  nations  which  shall  have 
Papers.      caused  the  English  Government  to  respect  the  rights 
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of  their  flag,  but  continue  in  regard  to  all  others,  and   chap. 
never  be  released  till  Great  Britain  shows  a  disposi- 


tion to  return  to  the  law  of  nations  as  well  as  those    *^^' 
of  justice  and  honour." 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  rage  of  belli- 
gerent powers,  and  the  mutual  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  could  not  go  beyond  those  furious  manifes- 
toes. They  produced,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
most  important  effects,  both  on  the  Continent  and  the 
British  isles,  and  gave  rise  to  memorable  and  lumi- 
nous debates  in  Parliament,  in  which  all  that  could 
be  advanced,  both  for  and  against  the  justice  and 
expedience  of  these  measures,  was  fully  brought  for- 
ward. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  strongly  urged  by  Lord 
Grenville,  Lord  Howick,  and  Lord  Erskine — "  Let  Argument 
the  case  at  once  be  stated  in  the  manner  which  has|J^ai^|*J^ 
produced  the  whole  controversy.  France,  on  21st  ^""* 
November,  issued  her  decree,  which  announced  the 
intention  to  distress  this  country  in  a  way  unautho- 
rized by  the  public  law,  subjecting  to  confiscation 
the  ships  and  cargoes  of  neutrals  with  British  mer- 
chandise, or  going  to,  or  coming  from  Great  Britain, 
with  their  accustomed  trade.  Such  a  decree  un- 
doubtedly introduced  a  rule  which  the  law  of  nations 
forbids,  as  being,  even  as  between  belligerents,  and 
much  more  as  with  neutrals,  an  aggravation  of 
the  miseries  of  war,  and  unauthorized  by  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  states.  If  carried  into  execution, 
it  would  vest  the  suffering  belligerent  with  the 
right  of  retaliation ;  and  indeed,  as  between  the  bel- 
ligerents only,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  mere 
publication  of  such  a  decree  would  authorize  the 
nation  so  offended  to  disregard  the  law  of  nations 
towards  the  nation  so  offending.     But  that  is  not 
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CHAP,  the  present  question ;  the  point  here  is,  not  whether 

XLVII.  r  ^ 


-we  would  have  been  justified  in  retaliating  upon 
1807.  France  the  injury  she  has  inflicted  upon  us,  but 
whether  we  are  justified  in  inflicting,  in  our  turn,  a 
new  and  still  more  aggravated  species  of  injury  on 
neutral  states.  If  A  strikes  me,  I  may  retaliate  by 
striking  him,  and  neither  law  nor  reason  will  weigh 
very  nicely  the  comparative  severity  of  the  blow 
given  from  that  at  first  received.  But  it  is  a  new 
application  of  the  term  retaliation,  to  say,  that  if  A 
strikes  me,  I  may  retaliate  by  striking  B.  If  the  in- 
terdiction of  a  neutral  from  trading  with  us  is  sub- 
mitted to  by  him  from  favour  to  the  belligerent,  he 
directly  interposes  in  the  war,  and  his  character  of  a 
neutral  is  at  an  end ;  if  he  does  so  from  terror  or 
weakness,  in  that  case  too  he  ceases  to  be  a  neutral, 
because  he  suffers  an  unjust  pressure  to  be  afl^ed 
upon  us.  But  admitting  that,  the  question  remain- 
ing, what  right  have  we  to  retaliate  upon  a  neutral 
upon  whom  the  decree  has  never  been  executed ; 
who  in  no  shape  has  been  made  either  the  instru- 
ment or  the  victim  of  oppression  by  the  enemy  ? 

"Now  that  is  the  real  question,  and  the  only 
question  here.  America,  the  only  great  maritime 
power  which  has  not  now  taken  a  decided  part  in  the 
contest,  was  virtually  excluded  from  its  operation. 
The  air  was  white  with  her  sails ;  the  sea  was  press- 
ed down  with  her  shipping,  nearly  half  as  numerous 
as  our  own,  bringing  her  produce  into  every  port  of 
England,  and  carrying  our  commodities  and  manu- 
factures into  every  comer  of  Europe.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  she  continued  to  take, 
without  the  least  defalcation,  ten  millions  of  our 
manufactures,  and  she  carried  to  other  nations  what 
was  beyond  her  own  consumption.    She  carried  on 
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this  traffic,  in  the  face  of  the  French  decree  of  Slat  chap. 
November,  when  we  could  not  have  done  it  for  our- -5^11!:^ 
selves.  She  did  this,  it  is  true,  from  no  feeling  of  l^^* 
friendship  towards  us,  but  from  self-interest  to  her- 
self;  but  Providence  has  so  arranged  human  affairs, 
that  by  a  wise  pursuit  of  self-interest,  every  thing 
is  full  and  stands  in  its  proper  place.  We  had  so 
much  the  start  of  other  nations,  that  we  had  only  to 
lie  by,  and  they,  for  their  own  purposes,  came  to  our 
relief.  America  smuggled  our  goodsinto  Prance  for 
her  own  interest,  and  France  bought  them  for  hers. 
The  people  cheered  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuileries 
every  day,  but  they  broke  his  laws  every  night. 
The  Berlin  Decree,  in  fact,  had  become  a  dead  letter, 
either  from  the  connivance,  or  licenses  for  contra* 
band  trade  issued  by  the  French  Government ;  she 
had  no  ships  to  carry  her  decrees  into  effect;  and 
the  barbarous  system  of  the  enemy  was  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  that  neglect  in  which  Mr  Pitt,  with  great 
sagacity,  left  the  corresponding  decree  of  the  Direc« 
tory  in  1798. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  matters,  when,  in  an  evil 
hour,  our  own  Government  interfered,  and  gave  a 
helping  hand  to  the  enemy.  The  Orders  in  Council 
were  the  real  executors  of  the  Berlin  Decree.  Under 
it  we  employ  our  own  shipping  to  stop  our  own 
trade  upon  the  sea;  we  make  prisons  of  our  own 
ports  to  terrify  away  the  neutral  seaman,  who  other- 
wise would  carry  on  our  traffic,  and  find  a  vent  for 
our  manufactures ;  and,  playing  the  very  game  of 
France,  by  throwing  neutral  powers  into  her  arms 
instead  of  our  own.  And  this,  it  seems,  is  retalia- 
tion! Can  we  who  do  such  things  object  to  the 
Irish  rebels,  who  burned  the  notes  of  an  obnoxious 
banker  to  ruin  his  trade  ?    Our  Orders  in  Council 
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CHAP,   have  turned  the  mistake  of  the  ignorant  Irish  into 
^ the  shade. 


1807.  ii  The  Order  of  7th  January,  1807,  was  liable  to 
none  of  these  objections.  It  introduced  or  adopted 
no  new  or  illegal  principle ;  it  merely  reprobated  the 
illegal  decree  of  France,  and  asserted  the  right  of 
retaliation  by  actual  blockade — a  restriction  which, 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  neutrals  must  submit  to. 
But  the  order  of  11th  November  stands  in  a  very 
different  situation.  Sir  William  Scott  has  told  us, 
in  the  case  of  the  Maria,  Robinson,  i.  154,  that  no 
blockade  can  be  made  by  the  law  of  nations,  unless 
force  sufficient  is  stationed  to  prevent  an  entry.  Can 
this  be  predicated  of  all  Europe  put  together?  Is  every 
harbour  and  river,  from  Hamburgh  to  Cadiz,  so  close- 
ly watched  that  no  vessel  can  enter  any  of  thein  with- 
out evident  risk  of  capture  ?  Such  a  proposition  is 
clearly  out  of  the  question ;  and  therefore  Govern- 
ment has  issued  an  Order  in  Council,  which  its  own 
prize  courts,  if  adjudicating  in  conformity  with  their 
former  principles,  must  declare  to  be  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  therefore  refuse  to  execute. 

"  Nor  is  it  in  this  view  only  that  these  orders  are 
illegal.  They  purported  to  interrupt  the  commerce 
of  neutral  and  unoffending  nations,  carrying  on  their 
accustomed  traffic  in  innocent  articles,  between  their 
own  country  and  the  ports  of  our  enemies,  not  ac- 
tually blockaded,  and  even  between  their  own  coun- 
try and  our  allies  ;  they  compel  neutrals,  under  the 
pain  of  confiscation,  to  come  to  our  ports,  and  there 
submit  to  regulations,  restrictions,  and  duties,  which 
will  expose  them  to  certain  destruction  the  moment 
they  approach  the  enemy's  shore;  they  declare  all 
vessels  good  prize  which  carry  documents  or  certi- 
ficates declaring  that  the  articles  of  the  cargo  are 
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not  the  produce  of  his  Majesty^s  dominions,  contrary  chap. 
alike  to  the  law  of  nations  and  the  rights  and  liber- 


ties of  the  people  of  this  realm — such  a  monstrous    ^^^^^ 
system  of  aggression  never  was  and  never  should  be 
successful.     Let  us  leave  to  our  enemies  the  guilt  >ParL  Deb. 
of  discord  and  bloodshed,  and  seek  to  support  our 970!**^^^' 
country  by  the  virtues  of  beneficence  and  peace.  ^ 

*^  The  idea  that  you  can  starve  the  enemy  into  sub-> 
mission,  or  the  adoption  of  a  more  reasonable  mode 
of  hostility,  is  founded  on  an  essential  and  fatal  mis- 
take in  regard  to  the  relative  situation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  continental  states  in  the  contest.  The 
former  must  of  necessity  be  the  greatest  sufferer. 
The  continental  nations  will  lose  only  articles  of 
luxury,  but  the  British  will  be  deprived  of  those  of 
necessity ;  sugar  may  rise  to  an  extravagant  price  in 
Germany,  but  the  manufacturers  will  be  deprived  of 
their  daily  bread  in  England.  The  greatest  cala- 
mity which  could  befal  this  country  in  her  present 
predicament,  would  be  a  war  with  America,  both  as 
depriving  her  of  the  chief  vent  for  her  manufactured 
industry,  and  of  the  advantage  of  neutral  carriers^ 
who  would  contrive,  for  their  own  profit,  to  elude 
every  continental  blockade,  in  order  to  introduce 
them  into  the  continental  states.  And  surely  the 
present  moment,  when  we  have  all  Europe,  from 
the  North  Cape  to  Gibraltar,  arrayed  against  us,  is 
not  that  when  it  is  expedient,  gratuitously  and  unne- 
cessarily, to  withdraw  so  beneficial  a  customer  from 
our  markets,  and  add  his  forces  to  those  of  the 
enemy." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Lord  Hawkes- Reply  of 
bury,  the  Advocate-General,  and  Lord  Chancellor  J^^f^^ 
Eldon — "  It  is  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  law  of  nations  t^**  0">«» 
for  any  authority  on  this  subject,  in  the  unprece- Houses. 
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CHAP,   dented  circumstances  in  which  this  country  is  now 

XL  VII 

*  -placed.   What  usually  passes  by  that  name,  is  merely 


^^^-  a  collection  of  the  dicta  of  wise  men  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  this  subject  in  different  ages, 
applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  world  at  the 
period  in  which  they  wrote,  or  circumstances  nearly 
resembling  them ;  but  none  having  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  circumstances  in  which  this  country  is 
now  placed.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  all 
admit,  what  indeed  common  sense  dictates,  the  right 
of  retaliation,  or  of  resisting  an  enemy  by  the  same 
means  by  which  he  attacks  ourselves.  Nothing  can 
be  more  expedient  in  the  general  case,  than  to  ad- 
here, with  scrupulous  exactness,  to  the  law  of  nations ; 
but  if  one  belligerent  commences  a  violation  of  them, 
it  is  sometimes  indispensable,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  enormity,  to  make  the  enemy  feel  its  effects. 
In  some  cases  the  most  civilized  nations  have  been 
driven  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  putting  pri- 
soners to  death  to  terminate  a  similar  practice  on  the 
part  of  their  enemies ;  doubtless,  in  the  general  case, 
quarter  should  be  given,  but  during  the  fury  of  a 
charge,  or  the  tumult  of  an  assault,  it  is  universally 
felt  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  that  a  less  humane 
rule  must  be  followed.  Every  belligerent  should 
usually  adhere  to  the  ordinary  instruments  of  human 
destruction ;  but  if  your  enemy  fires  red-hot  shot, 
you  are  entitled  to  do  the  same.  Russia  herself 
acted  on  this  principle  in  repelling,  when  still  a  neu- 
tral power,  the  aggressions  of  France ;  she  authoriz- 
ed the  seizure  of  all  ships  proceeding  to  France, — 
Lord  Howick  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  Danish 
Minister,  in  relation  to  the  order  of  7th  January, 
1  Pari.  Deb.  had  dearly  vindicated  the  justice,  not  only  of  his 
and  »75.    own  measure,  but  of  the  more  extensive  measure^ 
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based  on  the  same  principles^  which  was  ultimately'  chap. 
adopted.  *  ~       ^~ 


"  The  Berlin  Decree  of  21  st  November  is  at  once  ^^^* 
the  foundation  and  the  justification  of  the  present 
proceeding.  That  decree  declared  the  British  Islands 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibited  all  commerce, 
even  in  neutral  ships,  in  the  produce  or  manufac- 
tures of  this  country — it  went  so  far  as  even  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  one  neutral  nation  trading 
in  safety  with  another.      But  it  is  said  that  this 

*  Lord  Howick's  letter  to  the  Danish  Minister,  who  complained  of 
the  British  order  of  7th  January,  was  a  very  able  state  paper,  and  among  Able  not«  of 
other  things,  observed,  ••  The  French  Government^  in  adopting  a  mea-f^'"*  How- 
sure  at  once  so  violent  in  itself,  and  so  unjust  in  its  consequences,  <^<»n-^Q|){^r^  ^ 
mitted  a  manifest  act  of  aggression,  though  immediately  levelled  at  Great  ^  Daiuih 
Britain,  against  the  rights  of  every  state  not  engaged  in  the  war,  which,  Biiaister. 
if  not  resisted  on  their  part,  must  unavoidably  deprive  them  of  the  privi- 
lege of  a  &ir  neutrality,  and  suspend  t^e  operation  of  treaties  formed  for 
the  protection  of  their  rights  in  relation  to  Great  Britain.  The  injury 
which  would  be  sustained  by  England,  if  she  suffered  her  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  to  be  thus  interdicted,  while  that  of  the  enemy  with  them 
should  remain  unmolested,  is  so  manifest^  that  it  can  require  no  illustra- 
tion. It  never  could  have  been  supposed  that  his  Majesty  would  sub- 
mit to  such  an  injury,  waiting  in  patient  acquiescence,  till  France  might 
think  proper  to  attend  to  the  slow  and  feeble  remonstrances  of  neutral 
states,  instead  of  resorting  immediately  to  steps  which  might  check  the 
violence  of  the  enemy  and  retort  upon  him  the  evils  of  his  own  injustice. 
Other  powers  would  have  had  no  right  to  complain,  if,  in  consequence 
of  this  unparalleled  aggression,  the  King  had  proceeded  immediately  to 
declare  aU  the  countriei  occupied  by  the  enemy  m  a  siaie  (^  blockade,  and 
to  prohibit  all  trade  in  the  produce  of  those  countries ;  for,  as  the  French 
Decree  itself  expresses  it,  the  law  of  nature  justifies  the  employment 
against  our  enemies  of  the  same  arms  which  he  himself  makes  nse  o£ 
If  third  parties  suffer  from  these  measures,  their  demand  for  redress  must 
be  directed  against  that  country  which  first  violates  the  established  usages 
of  war,  and  the  rights  of  neutral  states.  NeutnUity,  properly  considered, 
does  not  consist  in  taking  advantage  for  the  neutral  profit  of  every  situa- 
tion between  the  belligerents,  whereby  emolument  may  be  made,  but  in 
observing  a  strict  and  honest  impartiality,  so  as  not  to  afford  advantage 
in  the  war  to  either,  and  particularly  in  so  far  restraining  its  trade  to  its 
accustomed  trade  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  prevent  one  belligerent  escaping 
the  effect  of  the  other's  hostilities*"— Loed  Howick*s  Letter  to  Mb 
RiST,  \7th  March,  1807.  Pari.  Deb.  x.  403,  406. 
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CHAP,  threatened  blockade  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  carried 
-into  effect ;  and,  that  in  some  other  less  exception- 
able mode,  its  consequences  might  have  been  avoided. 
But  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  was  executed  at  sea 
or  not;  unquestionably  it  received  execution^  and 
the  most  rigorous  execution  at  land.  Foreign  ships 
were  only  enabled  to  come  to  this  country  with  their 
foreign  produce ;  they  were  not  permitted,  under  the 
pain  of  confiscation,  to  take  away  our  goods  in  re- 
turn— and  can  it  be  said,  that  this  is  not  a  real 
execution  ? 

"  The  French  Government  justify,  in  the  preamble 
of  their  decree,  their  proceedings  on  the  previous  pro- 
clamation of  the  late  Administration  in  April,  1806, 
which  declared  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  But  that  is  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact,  for 
in  no  one  single  instance  did  they  declare  either  a 
harbour,  or  a  coast  containing  several  harbours,  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  without  having  previously  invested 
it.  The  coasts  of  the  Channel,  it  is  well  known, 
when  this  blockade  was  declared,  were  so  closely 
blockaded  that  not  a  praam  could  venture  to  leave 
the  range  of  their  own  batteries  without  incurring 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  capture.  The  French  Go- 
vernment, on  the  other  hand,  in  their  decree,  decla- 
red this  country  in  a  state  of  blockade,  not  only 
without  making  any  attenipt  to  invest  it,  but  without 
being  able  to  send  out  a  single  vessel  to  endanger  the 
neutral  vessels  who  might  attempt  to  violate  their 
blockade.  Therein  lay  the  difference,  the  vital  dif- 
ference between  the  proceedings  of  the  two  countries  : 
the  British  Government  declared  coasts  and  rivers 
blockaded  when  their  maritime  force  was  so  great,  and 
so  stationed,  that  the  enemy  themselves  evinced  their 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  investment,  by  never  ven- 
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turing  to  leave  their  harbours ;  the  French  declared    chap. 


an  imaginary  blockade  on  the  seas,  and  acted  upon  it  in 
their  condemnations  on  land,  when  they  not  only  had    ^®^^ 
not  a  single  vessel  at  sea  to  maintain  it,  but  their  ene« 
niies  were  insulting  them  daily  in  their  very  har- 
bours.    Such  a  proceeding  was  as  absurd  as  if  Eng- 
land, without  having  a  soldier  on  the  Continent,  were 
to  declare  Bergen-op-Zoom  or  Lisle  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  act  upon  this  order  by  seizing  all  goods 
belonging  to  citizens  of  those  towns,  wherever  she 
could  find  them  in  neutral  bottoms  on  the  high  seas. 
*^  But  it  is  said  the  neutral  nations  did  not  acquiesce 
in  these  decrees,  and  therefore  we  were  not  justified 
in  retaliating  in  such  a  way  as  would  affect  their  in- 
terests. Where  then  did  they  result  ?  What  followed 
the  Berlin  Decree — did  the  three  nations,  whose  next 
decree  materially  affected  Denmark,  Portugal,  and 
America,  either  remonstrate  or  take  up  arms  to  com- 
pel its  repeal  ?     Not  one  of  them  did  so.     The  Da- 
nish Government,  indeed,  complained  in  strong  terms 
of  the  British  order  of  7th  January,  1807,  but  were 
completely  silent  on  the  previous  and  far  stronger 
Berlin  Decree  of  Slst  November,  1806,  to  obviate 
which  alone  it  was  issued.     This  temper  savoured 
pretty  strongly  of  the  principle  of  the  armed  neutra- 
lity, which  it  has  eyer  been  the  anxious  wish  of  the 
Danish  Government  to  establish  as  the  general  law 
of  the  seas.     Portugal  was  not  to  be  blamed  because 
she  had  no  force  at  her  command  to  make  any  re- 
sistance ;  and  accordingly  the  port  of  Lisbon  was 
made   the  well-known   entrepOt  for  violating   our 
orders  of  7th  January,  and  restoring  to  the  enemy, 
under  neutral  colours,  all  the  advantages  of  a  coast- 
ing trade.     But  America  was  completely  indepen- 
dent of  France,  and  has  she  done  any  thing  to  evince 
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CHAP,   a  repugnance  to  the  French  decree  ?    When  the  cor- 
^^^^    -responding  decree  of  the  French  Directory  was  is- 


1807.  g^^  ij^  1798,  it  was  noticed  in  the  President's  speech 
as  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  as  could  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
without  subverting  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try. What  has  America  now  done  in  relation  to  the 
Berlin  Decree?  Nothing;  and  that  too  although 
Napoleon  himself  announced  his  resolution  to  make 
no  distinction  between  the  United  States  and  other 
neutrals  in  this  particular,  and  acted  upon  this  reso- 
lution in  the  Spanish  decree  issued  on  the  17th  Fe- 
bruary, which  contained  no  exception  whatever  in 
favour  of  the  Transatlantic  states.  Having  acquies- 
ced in  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  favour  of 
one  belligerent,  America  is  bound,  if  she  would  pre- 
serve her  neutral  character,  to  show  a  similar  for- 
bearance in  regard  to  the  other. 

**  But  it  is  said  these  orders  are  Injurious  to  our- 
selves, even  more  than  our  enemies,  and  that  they 
exclude  us  from  a  lucrative  commerce  we  otherwise 
might  have  carried  on  in  neutral  bottoms,  either  by 
connivance  or  licenses  with  our  eneipies.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  however,  that  when  these  orders  were 
issued,  we  were  excluded  from  every  harbour  of  Eu- 
rope except  Sweden  and  Sicily  ;  and  these  answered 
what  trade  we  could  have  carried  on  with  the  conti- 
nental states,  or  what  we  can  have  lost  by  our  retali- 
atory orders.  It  is  in  vain  to  pretend  that,  these 
orders  were  never  meant  to  be  acted  upon  by  Bona- 
parte, and  that,  but  for  our  Orders  in  Council,  they 
woiild  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  Such  a  dereliction 
of  a  great  object  of  settled  policy  is  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  known  character  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror, and  his  profound  hostility  to  this  country,  the 
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ruling  principle  of  his  life.    It  is  contradicted  by  chap. 
every  newspaper,  which,  before  the  orders  were  is- 


sued, were  full  of  the  account  of  the  seizure  of  Eng-    ^®^^- 
lish  goods  in  every  quarter  of  Europe ;  and  by  his 
unvarying  state  policy,  which,  in  every  pacification, 
and  especially  at  Tilsit,  made  the  rigorous  exclusion 'Pari.  Deb. 
of  British  goods  the  first  step  towards  au  accommo-^®^^'^'^* 
dation."* 

Upon  a  division,  both  Houses  supported  Ministers,!  ima.  z. 
in  the  upper  by  a  majority  of  127  to  61 ;  in  the^^*  ®'®' 
lower  by  214  to  94.' 

In  endeavouring,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  years,  to 
form  an  impartial  opinion  on  this  most  important  Reflections 
subject,  it  must  at  once  strike  the  most  cursory  ob-^j^^^j^J^^ 
server,  that  the  irrounds  on  which  this  question  were  J^"*'^*  »^ 
debated  m  the  British  Parliament,  were  not  those  on  in  counciu 
which  its  merits  really  rested,  or  on  which  they  were 
placed  by  Napoleon  at  the  time,  and  have  been  since 
argued  by  the  continental  historians.     On  both  sides 
in  England  it  was  assumed  that  France  was  the  first 
aggressor  by  the  Berlin  Decree,  and  that  the  only 
question  was,  whether  the  Orders  in  Council  exceeded 
the  just  measure  of  retaliation,  or  were  calculated  to 
produce  more  benefit  or  injury  to  this  country  ?  Con- 
sidered in  this  view,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that 
they  were  at  least  justifiable  in  point  of  legal  princi- 
ple, whatever  they  may  have  been  with  reference  to 
political  expedience.     The  able  argument  of  Lord 
Howick  to  the  Danish  Minister  is  invincible  on  this 
subject.^    If  an  enemy  adopts  a  new  and  unheard  of « Ante,  ▼!. 
mode  of  warfare,  which  affects  alike  his  opponent  and^^' 
neutral  states,  and  they  submit  without  resistance  to 
this  novel  species  of  hostility,  either  from  a  feeling 
of  terror  or  a  desire  of  profit,  they  necessarily  con- 
tract  the  obligation  to  be  equally  x>assive  in  regard  to 
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CHAP,   the  measures  of  retaliation  which  the  party  so  assail- 

XLVIL 

ed  may  think  it  necessary  to  adopt.      If  they  act 

^®^^'  otherwise  they  lose  the  character  of  neutrality,  and 
hecorae  the  disguised,  but  often  the  most  effective  and 
the  most  valuable  allies  of  the  innovating  belli- 
gerent. 

But  was  the  Berlin  Decree  the  origin  of  the  com- 
mercial warfare  ;  or  was  it  merely,  as  Napoleon  and 
the  French  writers  assert,  a  retaliation  upon  Eng- 
land, by  the  only  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
Emperor,  for  the  new  and  illegal  species  of  warfare 
which,  in  the  pride  of  irresistible  maritime  strength, 
they  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  ?  That  is  the  point 
upon  which  the  whole  question  really  depends ;  and 
yet,  though  put  in  the  foremost  rank  by  Napoleon, 
it  was  scarcely  touched  on  by  either  party  in  the 
British  Parliament.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  to  what 
cause  this  extraordinary  circumstance  was  owing; 
both  the  great  parties  which  divide  that  assembly 
were  desirous  of  avoiding  that  question  ;  the  Whigs, 
because  the  measure  complained  of  by  Napoleon,  and 
on  which  the  Berlin  Decree  was  justified  by  the  French 
government,  had  been  mainly  adopted  by  Mr  Fox, 
and  subsequently  extended  by  Lord  Howick;  the 
Tories,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  cast  any 
doubt  on  the  exercise  of  maritime  powers,  in  their 
opinion  of  essential  importance  to  this  country,  and 
which  gave  them  the  great  advantage  of  having  their 
political  adversaries  necessarily  compelled  to  support 
the  general  principle  on  which  the  measures  in  ques- 
tion had  been  founded. 

History,  however,  must  disregard  all  these  tem- 
Compftra-  porary  considerations,  and  in  good  faith  approach  the 
*^^^^™"^  question  whether,  in  this  great  debate,  England  or 
eacb  party.  Fraucc  was  the  real  aggressor.     And  on  this  point. 
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as  on  most  others  in  human  affairs,  where  angry   chap. 

passions  have  been  strongly  excited,  it  will  probably 

be  found,  that  there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  Un-  ^®^* 
questionably  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  was  committed  by  Napoleon ;  as,  without 
having  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  or  a  single  harbour  of 
England  invested,  he  took  upon  himself  to  declare  the 
whole  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade — a  pro- 
ceeding similar  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  Eng- 
land proclaimed  a  strict  blockade  with  her  men-of- 
war  of  Strasbourg  or  Magdebourg,  Most  certainly, 
also,  the  resolution  of  the  French  Emperor  to  reduce 
England,  by  means  of  a  Continental  System,  had  been 
formed  long  before  the  blockade  of  the  French  coasts 
in  ApriK  1806,  by  Mr  Fox ;  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
announced  and  acted  upon  eight  years  before,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  conquest  of  Leghorn,  and  had  formed 
the  first  condition  of  his  pacification  with  every  mari- 
time state  since  that  period.  But  still  the  British  his- 
torian must  lament  that  the  English  Government  had 
given  him  so  plausible  a  ground  for  representing  his 
measures  as  retaliatory  only,  by  issuing,  in  May, 
1806,  the  blockade  of  the  French  coasts  of  the  Chan- 
nel. True,  this  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  mere 
paper  blockade ;  true,  it  was  supported  by  the  greatest 
maritime  force  in  existence ;  true,  it  was  so  effective, 
that  not  a  French  ship  of  war  could  venture,  without 
imminent  risk,  out  of  the  protection  of  their  batteries ; 
still,  the  declaration  of  a  whole  coast,  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  in  a  state  of  blockade,  was  a 
stretch  unusual  in  war,  and  which  should,  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  have  been  avoided  in  a  contest  with 
an  antagonist  so  unscrupulous  in  the  measure  in  re? 
turn  which  he  resorted  to,  and  so  dexterous  at  tum- 
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PPAP.  log  ^y  ill^r^  fi(^  to  goo4  account  as  th^  French 
'^^^^  Emperor. 


JMf-       jn  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Orders  in  Councils 
Reflaetiooi  ^ere  IS  perhaps  less  difficulty  in  formiqg  a  decided 
^lie^.      opipipp-    It  was  foretold  fit  the  tim^t  what  suhse* 
quent  experiepce  hes  i^ii^ce  ^hundaptly  verified,  that 
ip  the  mutual  attempt  to  starve  each  other  out,  the 
manufacturing  st^tet   the    commercial    emporium, 
wo^ld  qf  necessity  he  more  e^^posed  tq  suffering  thaii 
the  natious  with  whom  she  carried  pn  mercantile 
trapsactions,  on  the  same  principle  pu  which  a  be- 
sieged town  must,  in  the  end,  be  always  reduced  by 
the  concentric  fire  of  a  skilful  assailant.    The  ruin 
And  suffering  op  the  one  side  is  accumulated  pn  a 
single  spot,  or  within  a  narrow  compass;  on  the 
pt))er  it  is  spread  over  an  extensive  surface ;  the 
sum  total  of  distress  may  be,  and  probably  will  be, 
equal  ou  both  sides ;  but  how  wide  the  differepce 
between  the  garrison  which  sustains  it  all  on  a  siugle 
bi'each,  pr  a  few  hospitals,  and  the  ^rmy  without, 
w)iich  repaira  its  losses  by  the  resources  of  a  great 
empire.     Sound  policy,  therefore,  recommended,  on 
the  commencement  of  this  novel  and  dangerous 
9pepies  of  hostility,  the  adoption  of  a  system  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  which  should  bind  more  closely 
the  cords  which  united  her  to  the  few  remaining 
neutrals  of  the  world ;  and  which,  by  opening  up 
new  markets  for  her  produce  in  states  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  French  Emperor,  might  enable  her  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  accumulated  hostility  of  all  the 
nations  who  were  subjected  to  his  control.     This  im- 
portant subject,  however,  will  more  properly  come 
under  consideration  in  a  subsequent  volume,  when 
the  practical  operation  of  the  Continental  System,  and 
the  Orders  in  Council  for  several  years,  is  to  be  de- 
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veloped  ;  and  the  able  arguments  on  the  part  ei  the  €hap. 
English  Opposition  are  recounted,  which,  together.    ''^"* 


with  the  multiplied  complaints  of  the  neutral  powers,    ^^^* 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  Continental  Sjrstem  hy 
Napoleon,  at  length  brought  about  their  repeal. 

There  is  one  measure  on  the  part  of  the  British  Jemits* 
Oovemment  connected  with  commercial  transactions,  e^uumL 
however,  on  which,  from  the  very  outset,  a  decided 
opinion  may  be  hasarded.  This  is  the  bill  introdu-Apni  i, 
ced  by  Mr  Percival,  and  which  passed  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,*  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
Peruvian  bark  to  the  countries  occupied  by  the  French 
troops,  unless  they  took  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
British  produce  or  manufactures.  This  was  a  stretch 
of  hostility  unworthy  of  the  character  of  England, 
and  derogatory  to  the  noble  attitude  she  had  main- 
tained throughout  the  war.  No  excess  of  intempe- 
rance, or  violence  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  should* 
have  betrayed  the  British  Qovernment  into  such  a 
measure,  which  made  war  not  on  the  French  Emperor, 
but  the  sick  and  wounded  in  his  hospitals.  How 
much  more  dignified,  as  well  as  politic,  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  York  in  1794,  who,  when  the 
French  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  enjoined  their 
troops  to  give  no  quarter,  issued  the  noble  proclama- 
tion already  noticed,!  which  commanded  the  British 
soldiers  to  deviate  in  no  degree  from  the  usages  of 
civilized  warfare.  But  such  was  the  exasperation 
now  produced  on  both  sides  by  the  long  continuance 
and  desperate  character  of  the  contest,  that  the  feel- 
ings of  generosity  and  the  dictates  of  prudence  were'  Pari.  Deb. 
alike  forgotten,  and  an  overwhelming,  and  in  8omeJi6^7o. ' 
instances,^  mistaken  feeling  of  state  necessity  led  men 

•  In  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  110  to  44 ;  in  the  Commons,  by  92 
to  20.— Pur/.  Deb.  x.  1170  and  1925. 
t  Ante,  ii,  489,  2d  edit. 
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CHAP,   to  commit  many  actions  foreign  alike  to  their  usual 

XL  VII 

1- principles  and  previous  conduct. 

1^7-  Long  as  the  preceding  disquisition  on  the  Conti- 
Vut  Qiti-  nental  System  and  the  Orders  in  Council  has  been*  it 
of  the  Con-  will  uot,  to  those  who  consider  the  importance  of  the 
Swui^  subject,  appear  misplaced.  It  relates  to  the  ruling 
principle^  the  grand  object  of  Napoleon's  life ;  one 
which  he  pursued  with  a  degree  of  perseverance  with 
which  no  other  object  was  followed,  and  which,  by 
imposing  on  him  the  necessity  of  general  obedience,  left 
him  no  other  alternative  but  universal  empire  or  total 
ruin.  As  such  it  is  closely  linked  with  the  attack 
on  Spain  and  Portugal, and  the  long  continued  carnage 
of  the  Peninsular  war ;  the  seizure  of  the  Roman 
States,  and  incorporation  of  the  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nions by  the  successor  of  Charlemagne ;  the  incor- 
poration of  the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Holland  with 
the  great  empire  ;  in  fine,  the  grand  invasion  of 
Russia  in  1813,  and  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the 
Moscow  campaign.  In  the  history  of  Napoleon,  more 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  man  that  ever  existed, 
the  close  connexion  between  one  criminal  act  and 
another,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the  moral  law 
by  which  the  audacious  in  wickedness  are  impelled 
from  one  deed  of  darkness  to  those  which  succeed  it, 
till  a  just  retribution  awaits  them  in  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  own  iniquities,  is  clearly  evin- 
ced. Thei  lustre  of  his  actions,  the  bright  effulgence 
of  his  glory,  has  shed  an  imperishable  light  over 
every  step  of  his  eventful  career  ;  and  that  mysteri- 
ous connexion  between  crime  and  punishment,  which 
in  most  men  is  concealed  by  the  obscurity  of  their 
lives,  and  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  result,  or 
believed  from  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  is  there 
set  forth,  link  by  link,  in  the  brightest  and  most  lumi- 
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nous  colours.*    The  grandeur  of  his  intellect  pre-  chap. 
eludes  the  idea  of  any  cause  having  co-operated  in  • 


his  fall  but  the  universal  and  irresistible  laws  of  ^^^^* 
nature ;  and  the  first  capacity  of  modem  times  was 
subjected  to  the  most  memorable  reverse,  as  if  to  de- 
monstrate the  utter  inability  of  the  greatest  human 
strength  to  combat  the  simple  law  which  brings 
upon  the  impassioned  prodigal  the  consequences  of 
his  actions. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr  Johnson,  that  no  man  ever 
rose  to  supreme  power  among  men  in  whom  great  introdoe. 
qualities  were  not  combined  with  certain  meannesses  ^*IJe^*<^* 
which  would  be  deemed  inconceivable  in  ordinary **<*'*^- 
men.  Never  was  the  truth  of  this  singular  but  just 
remark  more  clearly  evinced  than  by  Napoleon  on 
this  great  subject  of  the  Continental  System.  While 
it  was  the  great  o^bject  of  his  life  from  this  period — 
while  it  was  the  secret  key  to  all  his  negotiations,  all 
his  wars,  and  all  his  conquests — while,  to  enforce  its 
rigorous  execution,  he  put  all  the  forces  of  Christen-, 
dom  in  motion,  and  hurled  the  strength  of  the  south 
ia  desperate  fury  at  the  power  of  the  north,  he  him- 
self was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  the  evasion  of 
his  own  decrees,  and  for  a  temporary  profit  to  him- 
self to  establish  a  system  which,  in  a  great  degree, 
subverted  the  whole  objects  for  which  these  mighty 
risks  and  sacrifices  were  undergone.  Manymonths  had 
not  elapsed,  after  the  publication  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
before  it  was  discovered  that  a  lucrative  source  of 
revenue  might  be  opened  up  by  granting,  at  exorbi- 
tant prices,  licenses  to  import  British  colonial  produce 
and  manufactures  ;  and  though  this  was  done  under 

*  Quanto  vita  illius  praeclarior  ita  socordia  flagitiosior  est.  Et  pro- 
fecto  ita  se  res  habet,  majorum  gloria  posteris  lumen  est,  neque  booa 
neque  mala  eorum  ia  occulto  patitur.— ^Sbi/.  Bel.  Jug. 
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CHAP,    the  obligation  of  exporting  French  or  continental 

. ^  produce  to  an  equal  amount,  this  condition  soon  be- 

1807.  ^j^g  illusory.  Old  silks,  satins,  and  velvets,  which 
had  completely  gone  out  of  fashion,  were  bought  up 
at  fictitious  prices,  and  when  the  vessels  which  took 
them  on  board  were  clear  of  the  French  coasts, 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  rich  cargoes  of  English 
goods  brought  back  in  return ;  and  such  was  the 
exorbitant  prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  that  they 
yielded  a  very  handsome  profit  to  the  merchants, 
after  paying  an  enormous  ransom  to  the  Emperor 
for  the  licenses,  and  defraying  the  cost  of  all  the 
French  goods  which  were  lost  to  give  a  colotu*  to 
the  transactions.  British  manufactures  and  colonial 
produce  rose  to  an  extravagant  height,  and  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  they  became  the  fashion  and  the 
object  of  universal  desire*  A  pair  of  cotton  stock* 
Ings  were  sold  for  six  or  seven  shillings,  and  Worn 
by  ladies,  and  in  dress,  in  preference  to  the  finest  silk } 
sugar  was  soon  five  shillings,  cofiee  ten  shillings  a* 
pound.  Such  enormous  prices  excited  the  cupidity 
alike  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  promoting,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  repress  the  contraband  traffic  ; 
the  vast  profits  of  such  cargoes  as  could  be  sold,  on 
any  terms,  compensated  the  loss  of  several  in  the 
perilous  undertaking ;  and  fiscal  corruption,  taking 
example  from  the  open  sale  of  licenses  at  the  Tuile** 
>Bour.vii.  ries,  seized  every  opportunity  of  realizing  a  tempor- 


ary profit  from  the  sufleriugs  of  the  people.* 


« 


*  The  followiDg  instance  will  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  love  of 
gain,  in  aH  the  imperial  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  coun- 
teracted aO  the  state  objects  of  the  Berlin  Decree.  The  English,  in  the 
summer  of  1807,  had  made  themselves  master  of  Heligoland,  from  whence 
enormous  quantities  of  British  produce  wete  smuggled  into  Holstein, 
from  whence  ihej  ircre  conteyed,  at  a  charge  of  from  83  to  40  per  ceni, 
within  the  French  custom^hoctse  line.    This  regular  traffic  being  weU 
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England  was  not  slow  in  following  the  example  chap. 
thus  set  by  the  French  Emperor.     Even  more  de--  ^^^^ 


pendent  than  her  great  antagonist  on  the  disposal  of   ^^^* 
the  national  produce,  the  British  Oovemment  gladly  Evasion  of 
availed  themselves  of  a  system  which  promised  tOon^th^ 
mitigate,  in  so  important  a  particular,  the  severity  ^^^^.^ 
of  the  continental  blockade,  and  restore,  under  thethitsyium. 
safeguard  of  Imperial  licenses,'  the  wonted  encou- 
ragement of  European  wealth  to  British  industry* 
'  Thence  arose  a  system  on  both  sides,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  inconsistent  that  ever  existed  upon 
earth.     While  the  two  Governments  were  daily  car- 
tying  on  their  commercial  warfare  with  increased 
virulence;    while  Napoleon    was  denouncing   the 
punishment  of  death  against  every  Government  func-Nor.  is, 
tionary  who  should  connive  in  any  way  at  the  intro*^®^^ 
duction  of  British  merchandise  ;*  and  consigning  to 
the  flames  all  the  bales  of  English  manufactures  that  Au^.  87, 
could  be  discovered  by  fiscal  cupidity  in  all  the  exten-**^^^* 
sive  dominions  subjected  to  his  control ;  while  theie 

known  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  probably  secretly  conniyed  at  by 
them  for  a  share  of  its  enormous  profits,  Bourrienne,  then  the  French 
resident  at  Hamburgh,  represented  to  Napoleon,  that  he  had  mu6h  better 
at  once  authorize  the  trade  on  these  terms,  and  realize  for  himself  this 
contraband  profit.  Napoleon  adopted  the  proposal,  and,  in  consequence, 
60,000,000  worth  of  English  produce  (L.2,400»000)  was,  in  1811,  hn* 
ported  openly  into  that  town  akme,  at  a  profit  of  38  per  cent  to  the  Em- 
peror I  The  same  system  was  soon  afler  adopted  in  Prussia,  but  not- 
withstanding this  relaxation,  the  legions  of  douaniers  and  coast  guards  wh6 
were  quartered  on  the  country  were  so  prod%ious  that  they  were  <>f  ne- 
cessity in  part  lodged  in  the  public  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  the  unhappy 
captives  and  patients  crowded  into  confined  and  unhealthy  comers. — 
See  BouERiSNNE,  yii.  2d7i  238,  240. 

•  The  Imperial  Decree,  November  18, 1810,  created  provost^marshals 
for  the  summary  punishment  of  all  custom-hcuse  officers,  carriers,  coach- 
guards,  tide-waiters,  and  others  engaged  in  repressing  illicit  commerce,  and 
authorized  them  to  pronounce  and  carry  into  instant  execution  the  most 
severe  and  infamous  punishments,  including  death,  withoui  appeal  or  res- 
pite of  any  kind.^Jibfit^etir,  18M  Nov,  1810,  and  Montoaillard,  vii.  54. 
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CHAP,    terrible  severities  were  carried  into  rigorous  execa« 

XLVII 

^tion  wherever  his  influence  reached,  and  piles  of 

1807.  British  goods  were  frequently  burnt  in  the  public 
market-places  of  all  the  chief  continental  cities,  and 
unhappy  wretches  shot  for  conniving  at  the  lucra- 
tive contraband  traffic  in  the  forbidden  articles;* 
while  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty  was  daily  con- 
demning merchant  vessels  which  had  contravened  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  issuing  the  strictest  injunctions 
to  its  cruisers  to  carry  them  into  full  execution,  both 
Governments  were  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  the 
open  and  undisguised  violation  of  the  very  decrees 
to  which  they  required  such  implicit  obedience  in 
others.  British  licenses  were  openly  sold  at  the 
public  offices  in  London,  and  became  the  vehicles  of 
an  immense  commerce  with  the  Continent ;  and  Na- 
poleon at  length  carried  the  system  of  authorizing 
this  illicit  traffic  to  such  a  height,  that  by  a  decree 
issued  from  Antwerp  in  July,  1810,  it  was  expressly 

July  26,  declared,  "  Subsequent  to  the  first  August  no  vessel 
shall  issue  from  any  of  our  ports,  bound  for  any 
foreign  port,  without  being  furnished  with  a  license, 

>  M«rt.      signed  with  our  own  hand."  ^     Thus  the  Continental 

612.'  ^'  System,  and  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  were  mutually  abandoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, *on  both  sides,  though  rigorously  exacted  as  the 
first  of  public  duties  from  their  subjects ;  the  whole 
prohibitions  of  the  Orders  in  Council  disappeared 

•  At  Hamburgh,  in  1811,  under  the  Government  of  Davoust,  an 
unhappy  father  of  a  family  was  shot  for  having  introduced  into  his 
house  a  little  sugar  loaf,  of  which  his  family  stood  in  need  ;  and  at  that 
very  moment,  perhaps.  Napoleon  was  signing  a  license  for  the  importa- 
tion of  a  million  such  loaves.  Smuggling  on  a  small  scale  was  punished 
with  death,  and  the  Government  carried  it  on  on  the  greatest  scale ;  the 
same  regulations  filled  the  European  prisons  with  victims,  and  the 
Imperial  coffers  with  riches Bourrienne,  vii.  233-284. 
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before  the  tnagic  of  a  writing  from  Downing  Street,   chap. 
and  the  boasted  grande  pensee  of  Napoletm  d^ene- 


rated  into  a  mere  pretext  for  exacting,  under  the    ^®^* 
name  of  licenses,  an  immense  annual  profit  for  the 
behoof  of  the  Great  Imperial  Smuggler  in  the  Tuile- 
ries.     To  such  a  height  was  this  practice  carried  by 
the  French  Emperor,  that  it  opened  up  new  channels 
of  commerce  to  British  industry,  quite  equal,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  to  those  his  Decree  had  destroy^ 
ed  ;  and  the  suffering  experienced  in  England  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Continental  System  was  almost 
entirely  owing,  not  to  this  Berlin  Decree,  but  to  the 
loss  of  the  great  North  American  market,  which  the 
Orders  in  Council  ultimately  closed  against  British 
industry.     Thus,  in  this  the  greatest  measure  of  his 
life,  on  which  he  staked  his  influence,  his  fame,  his 
throne,  the  mighty  intellect  of  Napoleon  was  govern-* 
ed  by  t^ie  same  regard  to  inferior  interests  which 
prompted  the  Dutch,  in  former  times,  to  sell  ammu* 
nition  and  provisions  at  an  exorbitant  rate  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  besieged  by  their  armies ;  re-* 
solved,  at  all  events,  to  make  profit  by  their  hostilities, 
and  if  they  could  not  reduce  their  enemies  to  subjec- 
tion, at  least  realize  an  usurious  profit  from  their 
necessities.     To  such  a  length  did  the  License  Sys- 
tem proceed  under  the  Imperial  Government,  that  it 
constituted  a  principal  source  of  the  private  reve- 
nue of  the  Emperor;  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Napoleon  himself  for   the  assertion,   that  the 
treasure  thus  accumulated,  in  hard  specie,  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Tuileries,  amounted,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Russian  war  in  1812,  to  the  enormous  and  un-i  lu  cm. 
precedented  sum  of  four  hundred  million  francs,  or^^'  ***• 
above  sixteen  millions  sterling. '  * 
*  The  accounts  and  details  of  this  immense  treasure  were  aH  eotored 
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OHAP.  The  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris^  after  the  gloriom 
^termination  of  the  Polish  campaign,  diffused  a  uni- 

1807*  yQj^oi  enchantment.  Never,  sinde  the  commencement 
Univemi    of  the  Revolutiou,  had  the  triumph  of  their  arms 

joy  at  Nt-  ii^-r^* 

poieon't  re-  becu  80  glonous,  and  iieyer  had  the  French  people 
p^i^27tii  8"^^  universal  cause  for  exultation.  No  commercial 
^^7-  crisis  hkd  brought  the  treasury  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
as  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz;  no 
gloomy  presentiments  of  a  future  desperate  war  in 
the  North,  as  at  Jena,  alloyed  the  buoyancy  of  their 
present  transports.  The  great  contest  appeared  to  be 
over ;  the  forces  of  the  South  and  the  North  had  been 
brought  into  collision,  and  the  latter  had  been  discom- 
fited ;  the  strength  of  Russia,  instead  of  an  invete-^ 
rate  antagonist,  had  been  converted  into  the  firmest 
support  of  the  French  empire ;  and,  emerging  from 
all  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  a  Polish  winter,  the 
star  of  Napoleon  again  appeared  resplendept  in  the 
eenith.  Their  standards  had  been  advanced  in  tri* 
umph  to  the  Niemen ;  the  strength  of  Prussia  was  to 
all  appearance  irrevocably  broken ;  Austria  had  been 
throughout  overawed  ;  Russia  at  last  defeated.  No 
power  of  the  Continent  seemed  to  be  longer  capable 
of  withstanding  the  French  Emperor ;  for  the  forces 
of  Sweden,  far  removed  from  the  theatre  of  European 

in  a  little  book  kept  by  the  Emperor's  private  treasurer ;  and  no  part  of 
them  appeared  in  the  public  accounts  of  the  nation  or  the  armies.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  drawn  out  and  applied  to  the  necessities  of  (he 
state  during  the  disaster^  of  ISlS  and  1814,  and  in  this  resource  is  to  be 
foond  ohe  great  cause  of  the  stand  made  by  him  against  tlie  forces  of 
combined  Europe  in  those  memorable  years.  As  the  expenses  of  the 
state  always  exceeded  the  income  under  Napoleon's  government,  and 
the  contributions  levied  by  the  armies,  how  vast  soever,  irere  all  absorb- 
ed in  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  this  secret  fund  Inust  hftve  been 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  realized  from  the  sale  of  licenses,  and  its  great 
amount  furnishes  an  index  to  the  extent  to  which  that  traffic  was  car- 
nedn^Stte  Las  OMm,  h,  11^ 
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strifb, would  soon,  it  was  fore8een,be  compelled  to  yield   ohapj 

to  the  domineering  influence  of  Alexander.    England ^ 

alone  maintained,  with  unconquerable  resolution,  the   ^^^* 
maritime  contest :  but  the  very  greatness  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  two  hostile  powers  on  their  respective  ele- 
ments precluded,  to  all  appearance,  the  possibility  of'8aT»ry>iU» 
their  being  brought  into  collision ;  and,  like  land  and  iss.  Moat. 
sea  monsters,  the  Colossus  of  the  earth  and  the  deep  ^Vj^^J^ 
regarded  each  other  with  fruitless  rage  and  impotent  4oo. 
fury,  * 

80  imprecedented  a  series  of  triumphs  might  hare 
turned  the  heads  of  a  nation  less  passionately  d^^,^Jj^J/jJj' 
ted  than  the  French  to  military  glory»  and  it  willoratoninthe 
excuse  much  in  the  way  of  flourishing  declamation^  ol^ben^of 
But  the  oratorial  effusions  of  the  public  bodies  in^P«^»««- 
France,  went  beyond  every  allowable  limit :  Theirs 
was  not  the  exultation  of  freemen,  but  the  adulation '^ 
of  slaves,  and  the  classical  scholar  recognised  with 
pain,  in  their  studied  flowers,  the  well-known  lan- 
guage of  Byzantine  servitude.     Already  it  had  be- 
come evident  that  the  passions  of  the  Revolution^ 
withdrawn  fi*om  their  original  objects,  had  become 
Wholly  centred  on  military   aggrandiietnent ;  and 
that  the  generous  glow  of  freedom^  chilled  by  suffer^ 
ing  or  extinguished  by  disappointment,  was  Wholly 
absorbed  in  selfish  ambition — the  grave  in  every  age 
of  durable  liberty.     "  We  cannot  adequately  praise 
your  Majesty,''  said  Lacepede,  the  President  of  the 
Senate :  **  your  glory  is  too  daceling }  those  only 
who  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  posterity  can  appf'e- 
ciate  its  immense  elevation."    **  The  only  eloge  wor- 
thy of  the  Emperor,"  said  the  President  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  **  is  the  simple  narrative  of  his  reign  ; 
the  most  unadorned  recital  of  what  h6  has  wished,  •  Montg.  tL 
thought,  and  executed,  ot  their  effeete,'  past^  prest nt,  ^^'^^ 
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CHAP,    and  to  come."     **  The  conception,**  said  Count  de 

XLVIL 

Fabre^  a  senator,  **  which  the  mother  of  Napoleon  re- 


1^7.    ceived  in  her  bosom,  could  only  have  flowed  from 
Divine  inspiration.'' 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Emperor,  a  military 
Ontt  fete  spcctaclc  of  the  most  animating  and  imposing  kind 
Se^^oll^d  took  place  in  the  French  capital.  The  Imperial  Guard 
Army,  2Mii  jj^QJe  ^f^  entry  in  state  into  Paris,  amidst  an  enthu- 
siasm and  transport  which  can  hardly  be  imagined  by 
any  but  those  who  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  vehemence 
of  the  military  ardour  which  in  France  had  succeeded 
to  the  passions  of  the  Revolution.  A  triumphal  arch 
was  erected  on  the  road  to  Mayence,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Paris,  from  which,  to  the  capital,  the 
way  was  thronged  by  innumerable  spectators ;  in 
brilliant  order  and  proud  array  the  Guard  marched, 
through  a  double  file  of  soldiers,  by  the  Port  St  Mar- 
tin to  the  Tuileries,  where  they  defiled  under  the  new 
triumphal  arch,  opened  for  the  first  time  on  that  day. 
There  they  deposited  their  eagles  in  the  Palace — 
they  piled  their  arms,  and  then  passed  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  when 
they  sat  down  to  a  repast  laid  with  ten  thousand 
covers.  The  animating  strains  of  the  military  bands, 
which  made  the  air  resound  along  the  whole  length 
of  this  magnificent  procession ;  the  majestic  aspect  of 
the  soldiers,  who  were  almost  all  picked  men,  bronzed 
by  service,  but  undaunted  in  aspect ;  the  admirable 

j:«-.:^i: ui^u  xv...^  preserved,  and  the  recollection 

►us  exploits,  with  the  renown  of 
(ounded,  filled  every  heart  with 
evening  the  theatres  were  all 
rsal  delirium  prevailed.  It  was 
lart-stirring  kind,  intermingled 
^  external  triumphs  which  he 
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achieved)  which  gave  Napoleon  his  magical  influence  chap. 
over  the  French  people,  and  makes  them  still  look . 


back  to  his  reign,  notwithstanding  the  numberless    ^®^^* 
calamities  with  which  it  was  at  last  attended,  as  a 
brilliant  spot  in  existence,  the  recollection  of  which 
obliterates  all  the  remembrance  of  later  times,  and 
fixes  every  eye  by  a  glow  of  almost  insupportable  i  Thib.  tL 
brightness.'  ^''  2^ 

Napoleon,  seeing  his  advantage,  took  the  favour- 
able opportunity  which  this  burst  of  enthusiastic 
feeling  afforded,  to  eradicate  the  last  remnants  of  ^ 

Sappretnon 

popular  institutions  from  the  constitution.     In  the  of  the 
speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  Legislative  Bodyb„nnte,i6th 
on  his  return  from  Poland,  he  announced  his  inten-^^fl^* 
tlon  *^  of  simplifying  and  bringing  to  perfection  the    • 
national  institutions."     It  soon  appeared  what  was 
in  contemplation  :  the  *^  simplifying"   consisted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  only  remaining  relic  of  demo- 
cratic power  ;  the  **  bringing  to  perfection,"  in  vest- 
ing the  whole  powers  of  legislation  in  a  Council  of 
State,  presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  and  composed 
entirely  of  persons  paid  by  Government,  and  appoint- 
ed by  himself.     It  has  been  already  mentioned,'  that  •  Ante,  lU. 
by  the  existing  constitution  three  public  bodies  were  ^'»  ^**' 
required  to  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  laws  :  the 
Council  of  State,  the  members  of  which  were  richly 
endowed,  and  all  appointed  by  the  Emperor:  the 
Tribunate,  in  which  they  were  discussed  and  appro- 
ved of,  and  the  members  of  which,  though  also  in  the 
receipt  of  salaries  from  Government,  were,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  dependent  on  popular  election  :  and  the 
Legislative  Body,  which,  without  enjoying  the  pri- 
vilege of  debate,  listened  in  silence  to  the  pleadings 
of  the  orators  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State,  for 
the  measures  proposed  by  Government  and  those  of 
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CHAP,  the  Tribimato^'^either  for  or  against  their  adoption. 
>  But  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  Eraperor 


1807.    ^^^p  ^  legislature  thus  in  a  great  part  appointed^ 
and  wholly  paid  by  himself,  the  debates  in  the  Tri* 
buBate  oeoasionally  assumed  a  fineedom  which  dis- 
pleased him  )  and  while  he  was  willing  to  allow  any 
latitude  in  argument  to  the  discussions  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  addressed  to  himself  or  his  confidential 
advisers,  he  eould  not  tolerate  public  harangues  in 
another  assembly,  calculated  to  arouse  extraneous  or 
controlling  influence,  or  revive  in  any  form  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Revolution.   For  these  reasons,  he  resol- 
ved on  the  entire  suppression  of  the  Tribunate,  which 
having  been  already  reduced  from  an  hundred  to 
fifty  members,  and  stripped  by  imperial  influence  of 
its  most  distingi^ished  orators,  had  lost  much  of  its 
consideration  ;  ^nd  on  the  elevation  of  the  age  requi- 
site for  admission  into  the  Legislative  Body  to  forty 
from  thirty  years,  a  period  of  life  when  it  might  be 
presumed  that  much  of  the  fervour  in  support  of  po- 
litical innovation  would  be  extinguished.     The  pre- 
vious discussion  on  the  laws  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment, which  alone  enjoyed  the  power  of  bringing 
them  forward,  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  three 
commissions,  chosen  from  the  Legislative  Body  by  the 
Emperor;  but  their  debates  were  not  to  be  made 
public.     Thus  was  a  final  blow  given  to  popular  in- 
'^^  flwence  in  France,  and  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
d'Exii.  87,  tive  rendered  absolute  in  the  legislature,  as  it  had  long 
^?' 2^7°**^'  been  in  the  other  departments  of  Government,  just 
278.  Bign.  eighteen  years  after  it  bad  been  established,  amidst 
Petit.  160,  such  universal  transports,  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 
1^8.         hly.** 

•  The  project  of  extinguishing  the  Tribunate  had  been  long  enter- 
taioed  by  Napoleon,    In  the  CouncU  of  State,  on  1st  December,  1803^ 
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What  effect  di4  tjiis  importent  change,  wWob  aa^  o^Af. 
mbilat^d  all  the  otgeots  for  which  the  Revolution 


bad  been  commenced,  and  restored  Government  to  a    *^^'' 
despotic  fprm,  more  strict  and  powerful  than  tbats>.*^^««\ 
of  the  old  naonarchy,  produce  m  France  r  JJia  it  cour  which  thu 
vwlse  that  enthusiastic  empire  to  its  centre,  and  re-^f^"'.^ 
vive  again  the  terrible  democratic  fervour  of  1789  ?  f»»«»- 
Did  clubs  ^reappear,  and  popular  ambition  arise  from 
its  asheQ,  and  the  stem  virtue  of  the  old  patriots  ob« 
literate  the  more  modern  illusions  of  military  glory  ? 
It  did  i^one  of  these  things ;  it  was  hardly  noticed 
Qpaidst  the  blaze  of  the  i^mperor's  triumphs ;  it  did 
not  exqite  a  murmur,  or  awaken  an  expression  of 

he  said-—**  Before  many  years  have  elapeed,  it  will  probably  be  advisable 
tq  uqite  the  Tribunate  to  the  Logitlat^y^  Bo4y,  by  trapd&rrii^  its  powers 
to  committees  of  the  latter  assembly.  The  Senate,  too  feebly  consti- 
tuted in  the  outset,  will  require  some  strengthening.  The  other  legis- 
lative bodies  have  no  consistency :  none  of  them  could  secure  the  nation 
from  becoming  the  pr^y  of  a  colonel  of  hussars  who  may  have  ibur 
thousand  men  at  his  disposal.  The  only  institutions  which  offer  any 
security  to  the  public  sadfety  are  the  Senate  and  Electorial  Colleges." 
**  The  Legislative  Body,"  said  he,  on  29th  March,  1806,  <<  should  be 
composed  of  individuals,  who,  after  the  termination  of  their  public  ser- 
vices, have  some  private  fortune  to  fall  back  upon,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  them  a  pension  for  their  subsistence.  Nevertheless,  there 
aie  every  year  sixfy  legithiort  duckargedjrowi  the  Legulaihe  Body,  whom 
you  hwow  not  what  to  make  of:  those  who  are  not  in  office  carry  back 
nothing  but  ill-humour  to  the  departments.  I  would  wish  to  see  there 
proprietors  of  a  certaui  age,  married,  attached  by  the  bond  either  of 
children  or  some  fortune,  to  the  public  welfare.  These  men  would 
come  annually  to  Paris,  would  speaii;  to  the  Emperor,  and  live  in  his 
circle,  and  return  to  their  departments  illuminated  with  the  slender  share 
of  his  lustre  which  had  fallen  on  their  heads.  The  public  functionaries 
should  also  be  members  of  the  Legislative  Body :  you  cannot  render  the 
legislature  too  manageable .-  if  it  becomes  so  strong  as  to  be  seized 
with  the  desire  of  ruling,  it  would  destroy  the  executive,  or  be  destroyed 
by  it." — See  Pblbt.  148,  152— an  able  and  authentic  brief  record  of 
the  discussions  in  the  Council  of  State,  at  which  the  Emperor  presid- 
ed, and  his  opinions  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  Government ;  of 
which  an  accurate  and  valuable  translation  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr  Cadell  at  Edinburgh,  executed  by  the  author's  valued  friend.  Cap- 
tain Bfu^a  Hall. 
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CHAP-  diiccNBtent  from  Calak  to  the  Pyrenees.    Numbers 
'  of  pamphlets  appeared  on  the  subject,  but  they  were 


1807.   ^i  {0  warm  and  earnest  commendation  of  the  change ; 
one  would  have  supposed  that  two  centuries,  instead 
of  eighteen  years,  had  rolled  over  the  head  of  the  na^ 
tion ;  that  the  days  of  Mirabeau  and  Danton  had 
passed  into  the  vaults  of  forgotten  time ;  that  the 
transports  of  Gracchus  had  melted  away  into  the 
servility  of  Constantinoj^e.     The  very  body  which 
was  to  be  annihilated  was  the  first  to  lick  the  hand 
which  was  destroying  it ;  if  liberty  arose  in  France 
amidst  the  tears  of  suffering  and  by  the  light  of  con* 
flagration,  it  expired  amidst  the  servility  of  eunuchs 
and  the  adulation  of  the  East     When  the  fatal  de^ 
cree  was  read  in  the  hall  of  the  Tribunate,  thunders 
of  applause  shook  the  walls,  and  Carrion  Nisas,  a 
member  of  that  body,  and  cousin  of  Cambaoer^  ex- 
claimed, ^*  This  communication  has  been  accompa- 
nied with  so  many  expressions  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, on  the  part  of  our  sovereign,  for  his  Jaitiffid 
subjects  in  tiie  Tribunate ;  these  assurances  are  of 
such  inestimable  importance,  they  have  been  brought 
forward  with  so  much  lustre,  that  I  am  sure,  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  the  organ  of  your  sentiments  when 
I  propose  that  we  should  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  as    the    last   act  of    our    honourable  ex- 
istence, an  address  which  may  impress  the  peofie 
with  the  idea  that  we  have  received  the  act  of  the 
Senate,  without  regret  at  the  termination  of  our  po- 
litical existence,  without  disquietude  for  the  destinies 
of  our  country,  and  that  the  sentiments  of  love  and 
devotion  to  the  monarch  which  animated  our  body, 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  breasts  of  all  its  members." 
The  address  was  voted  by  acclamation,  and  these 
sentiments  found  a  responsive  echo  in  the  Legislative 
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Assembly.      Its  President,  Fontanes,  said,  in  the  chap 
name  of  the  whole  body,  "  The  majesty  of  the  Na- 


tional Assembly  is  about  to  revive  under  the  auspices  ^®^* 
of  a  great  man ;  these  walls,  which  once  resounded 
with  so  much  clamour,  were  astonished  at  their  si- 
lence, and  that  silence  is  about  to  terminate.  Popu- 
lar tempests  shall  no  longer  roll  there  :  they  will  be 
succeeded  by  wise  and  temperate  discussions.  He 
who  has  enchained  the  demon  of  faction,  no  longer 
desires  that  voices  respectful  but  free  should  be  ba- 
nished from  these  walls.  Let  us  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  such  a  gift:  Let  the  Tribune  reappear 
without  its  storms  ;  let  truth  shine  there  in  its  na- 
tive lustre,  mingled  with  the  radiance  of  wisdom.  A 
great  prince  must  love  its  Mat ;  it  alone  can  fitly  il- 
luminate liis  path.  What  has  he  to  fear  from  it  ?  the 
more  he  is  regarded,  the  more  majestic  he  appears ; 
^he  more  he  is  scrutinized,  the  more  subjects  of  ad- 
miration are  discovered.'*  These  extravagant  sallies 
excited  no  general  burst  of  indignation  ;  they  were 
silently  read  in  the  Moniteur ;  and  the  Tribunate,  the 
last  relic  of  freedom,  sunk  unheeded  into  the  grave.* 
"When  the  citizens,"  says  Rousseau, "  fallen  into  ser- 
vitude, enjoy  neither  liberty  nor  the  power  of  choice, 
terror  and  selfishness  convert  their  suffrages  into  ac- 
clamations— deliberation  is  at  an  end ;  every  one 
adores  in  public,  or  execrates  in  private.  Such  was'Mootf. 
the  manner  in  which  the  Senate  was  regarded  under ^^'bL^ 
the  Roman  Emperors."  *  How  little  did  the  eloquent  ^^-  ^^» 
apostle  of  freedom  anticipate  another  confirmation  of 

*  "  The  change,**  sdys  Bignon,  "  in  the  age  of  eligibility  to  the  Le* 
gislative  Body,  and  even  the  suppression  of  the  Tribunate,  now  so  im- 
portant in  our  eyes,  were  hardty  thought  of  in  1807  ;  and  so  little  was 
public  opinion  regarded,  that  the  former  change  was  introduced  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Emperor,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  of  the 
l^islative  bodies."— Bignon,  vi.  398-9. 
VOL.  VI.  2  A 
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e0AF.  the  0dine  remark^  from  the  very  people  wfaom  his 
'  -fervent  declamations  bad  roused  to  such  unanimous 


^W7'    enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  complete  success  of  this  great  infringement  on 
Ettabibii.  the  only  remaining  popular  part  of  the  constitution, 
^i^p  encouraged  Napoleon  to  undertake  still  more  ded- 
^^^^^sive  measures  against  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Six 
weeks  after,  an  Imperial  decree,  professing  to  esta- 
blish the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  reality  annihilated 
it,  by  enacting  that  no  bookseller  was  to  publish  any 
work  without  its  having  previously  received  the 
sanction  of  the  censors  of  the  press !  The  same  re^ 
striction  had  previously  been  imposed  on  journals  and 
periodical  publications ;  so  that,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, down  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  no  thought  could 
be  published  to  the  world  without  having  previously 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  authorities. 
Under  the  active  administration  and  vigilant  police 
of  the  empire,  these  powers  were  so  constantly  and 
rigorously  exercised,  that  not  only  was  the  whole 
information  on  political  subjects  or  public  affairs, 
which  was  permitted  to  reach  the  people,  strained 
through  the  Imperial  filters,  but  all  passages  were 
expunged  from  every  work  which  had  a  tendency, 
however  remote,  to  nourish  independent  sentiments, 
or  foster  a  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  existing 
Government*     So  far  was  this  carried,  that  when  the 
Allies  entered  France  in  1814,  they  found  a  large 
propQrtioi^  of  the  inhabitants  ignorant  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar.     The  years  of  the  empire  are  an  abso- 
lute blank  in  French  literary  annals  in  all  matters 
relating  to  Government,  political  thought,  or  moral 
sentiment     The  journals  were  filled  with  nothing 
but  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor,  the  treatises  by 
which  he  deigned  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
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jects  on  the  affairs  of  state,  or  the  adulatory  addresses  chap. 
presented  to  him  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions :  - 


the  pamphlets  and  periodicals  of  the  metropolis  ^®^^' 
breathed  only  the  incense  of  refined  flattery,  or  the 
vanity  of  Eastern  adulation.  Talent  in  literature 
took  no  other  direction  but  that  pointed  out  by  the 
Imperial  authorities ;  genius  sought  to  distinguish 
itself  only  by  new  and  more  extravagant  kinds  of 
homage.  The  press,  so  far  from  being  the  safeguard 
of  the  people  against  these  evils,  became  their  great- 
est promoter  by  exerting  all  its  powers  on  the  side  of 
despotism.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  situa- 
tion of  France,  the  most  enlightened  monarchy  of 
Europe,  and  so  recently  teeming  with  democratic  fer- 
vour, during  the  ten  years  of  the  Imperial  government, 
will  at  once  perceive  the  groundless  nature  of  the 
common  doctrine,  that  the  press  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  that  despotism  is 
impossible  where  it  exists.  They  will  rather  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that  the  effect 
which  this  mighty  instrument  produces,  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  power  which  gains  possession  of  its 
resources ;  that  it  is  only  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  when  a  certain  balance  exists  be- 
tween political  parties,  that  it  is  exerted  beneficially 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  that  at  other  periods,  or 
under  the  influence  of  more  corrupted  feelings,  it  may  Montg.  ▼• 
become  the  instrument  of  the  most  immovable  popu-|2^^  Re^. 
lar  or  Imperial  despotism  which  ever  was  riveted  ^^^j^ 
upon  mankind.** 

•  Observe  the  picture  of  the  identity  of  the  effects  of  the  press  under 
the  Imperial  despotbm  of  Napoleon,  and  the  democratic  tyranny  of  the 
m^ority  in  the  American  Union,  as  delineated  by  two  masters,  Madame 
de  Stael  and  M.  de  TocquevLlle. — "  This  police,  for  which  we  cannot 
find  terms  adequately  contemptuous,  was  the  instrument  which  Bona- 
parte made  use  of  to  direct  public  opinion  in  France ;  and  in  truth 
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Napoleon, 
and  the  de- 
mocratic 
tyranny  of 
America. 


CHAP.        Under  the  combined  influence  of  the  entire  sup- 

XLVIL 

pression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  un wea- 

1807.    yj^^  activity  of  Imperial  censors  and  police  agents^ 

Baniaiiment  evcry  approach  even  to  a  free  discussion  on  public 

de  stae**^  affairs  or  the  principles  either  of  government  or  social 

JJ^T**^  prosperity  was  stifled  in  France  and  its  dependent 

monarchies,  and  one-half  of  Europe,  in  the  opening 

when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  ceo- 
Identity  of  sors  of  the  press  not  confining  themsel? es  to  erasing,  dictate  to  writefs 
the  imperial  of  every  description  the  opinions  they  are  to  advance  on  every  subject 
tyranny  of  ^f  pQJi^jcs,  religion,  manners,  booksy  and  individual  character,  it  may  be 
conceived  into  what  state  a  nation  must  fall  which  has  no  other  nutri- 
ment for  its  thoughts  but  such  as  a  despotic  authority  permits.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  French  literature  and  criticism  descended 
to  the  lowest  point  during  the  empire.  The  restrictions  on  the  pi^est 
were  fur  less  severe  under  Louis  XIV.  than  Napoleon.  The  profound 
toying,  •  Paper  will  receive  any  tiling,*  never  received  a  more  appalling 
illustration.  The  journals  were  filled  only  with  addresses  to  the  £mpe» 
ror,  with  his  journeys,  those  of  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  his  family, 
the  etiquettes  and  presentations  at  Court.  They  discovered  the  art  of 
being  tame  and  lifeless  at  the  epoch  of  the  world's  overturn ;  and  but 
for  the  official  bulletins  which  from  time  to  time  let  us  know  that  half 
the  world  was  conquered,  one  might  have  believed  that  the  age  was  one 
only  of  roses  and  flowers,  and  sought  for  words  in  vain  but  tliose  which 
the  ruling  powers  let  fidl  on  their  prostrate  subjects.  A  few  courageous 
individuals  published  books  without  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
what  was  the  consequence?  they  were  prosecuted,  the  impression 
seized,  banished  or  shot  like  the  unhappy  Palm.  Such  terrible  exam- 
ples spread  such  an  universal  terror,  that  submission  became  universal. 
Of  all  the  grievances  which  the  slaveiy  of  the  press  produced,  perhaps 
the  most  bitter  was  the  daily  spectacle  of  those  we  held  most  dear  in- 
sulted or  reviled  in  the  journals  or  works  published  by  authority,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  making  a  reply,  over  half  of  Europe."— De  Stabl, 
Betf.  Franc,  ii.  377,  383. 

So  for  Madame  de  Stael,  in  pamting  the  perversion  of  the  press  to  the 
purposes  of  despotism  in  Imperial  France;  mark  now  the  picture  of  its 
operation  in  America,  under  the  unrestrained  sway  of  a  numerical  mino- 
rity of  electors.  "  Among  the  immense  crowd,"  says  TocqueviHe,  **  who, 
in  the  United  States,  take  to  the  career  of  politics,  I  have  met  witli 
few  men  who  possess  that  independence  of  thought,  that  manly  candour 
which  characterised  the  Americans  in  their  war  of  independence.  You 
would  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  their  mindi  are  formed  on  the  $ame 
modely  so  exactly  do  they  adopt  the  same  opinions.  I  have  sometimes 
met  with  true  patriotism  among  the  people,  but  rarely  among  then- 
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of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  close  of  a  struggle   chap. 

for  extended  privileges  and  universal  information, 

was  brought  back  to  a  darkness  more  profound  than    ^^^' 

rulers.  Tliis  is  easily  explained— Supreme  power  ever  corrupts  and 
depraves  its  servants  before  it  has  irrevocably  tainted  its  possessors. 
The  courtiers  in  America,  indeed,  do  not  say  Sire!  your  Majesty  I 
Mighty  diffbrence.  But  they  speak  without  intermission  of  the  natura} 
intelligence  of  their  many>headed  sovereign ;  they  attribute  to  him  every 
virtue  and  capacity  under  Heaven ;  they  do  not  give  him  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  make  bis  mistresses — but  by  sacrificing  their  opinions, 
they  prostitute  themselves  to  bis  service.  What  revolts  the  mind  of 
an  European  in  America,  is  not  the  extreme  liberty  which  prevails, 
but  the  slender  guarantee  which  exists  against  tyranny.  When  a  man 
or  a  party  suffers  fh)m  injustice  in  the  United  States  f)rom  the  majority, 
to  whom  is  he  to  apply  for  redress  ?  To  public  opinion  ?  It  is  formed 
by  the  majority.  To  the  legislative  body  ?  It  is  elected  by  the  majo- 
rity. To  a  jury?  It  is  the  judicial  committee  of  the  majority.  To 
the  executive  power  ?  It  is  appointed  by  the  nuyority,  and  is  the  mere 
executor  of  its  wishes.  How  cruel  or  unjust  soever  may  be  the  stroke 
which  injures  you,  redress  is  impossible,  and  submission  unavoidable. 
I  know  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  true  independence  of 
mind  and  freedom  of  discussion  as  in  America.  The  majority  raises 
such  formidable  barriers  to  liberty  of  opinion,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  them ;  within  them  an  author  may  write  whatever  he  pleases,  but 
he  will  repent  it  if  he  ever  step  beyond  them.  In  democratic  states, 
organized  on  the  prindples  of  the  American  Republics,  the  authority  of 
the  majority  is  so  absolute,  so  irresistible,  that  a  man  must  give  up  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  and  almost  abjure  his  quality  as  a  human  being,  if  he 
means  to  stray  from  the  track  which  it  lays  down.  If  ever  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  America  are  destroyed,  that  event  will  arise  from  the  unli. 
mited  tyranny  of  the  majority ;  anarchy  will  be  the  result^  but  it  will  have 
been  brought  about  by  despotism."  To  the  same  purpose  is  tlie  opi- 
nion of  President  Jefferson,  the  ablest  advocate  for  democratic  prin* 
ciples  that  ever  appeared  in  the  United  States. —  **  The  executive 
power,**  says  he,  "  is  not  the  chief  danger  to  be  feared ;  the  tyranny  of 
the  legislature  is  the  danger  most  to  be  feared.**  What  testimonies 
from  such  minds,  to  the  identity  of  the  effect  so  long  observed  by 
political  writers,  by  unrestrained  power,  whether  in  an  absolute  des^ 
pot  or  an  irresponsible  numerical  majority;  and  of  the  necessity  of 
establishing  the  foundations  of  the  breakwater  which  is  to  curb  the 
force  of  either  imperial  or  democratic  despotism  in  another  element  than 
that  by  which  its  own  waves  are  agitated  I  And  how  remarkable  a 
confirmation  of  the  profound  remark  long  ago  made  by  Aristotle,  that 
courtiers  and  demagogues  not  only  bear  a  stroi^  resemblance  to  each 
other,  but  are  in  fact  ihe  tame  men,  varying  only  in  their  external  charac^ 
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CHAP,   that  of  the  middle  ages.     Never  did  Papal  ambition 

Itl  VII 

*^  draw  80  dose  the  fetters  on  human  thought  as  Impe- 
1807*  yjgj  France ;  the  Jesuits  were  not  such  active  agents 
in  the  extension  of  spiritual,  as  the  police  were  in  the 
establishment  of  temporal  power.  Madame  de  Stael 
and  Madame  Recamier  were  illustrious  instances  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  be 
relaxed  even  by  the  most  brilliant  or  captivating 
qualities  of  the  other  sex.  The  former,  long  the  object 
of  Napoleon's  hostility,  from  the  vigour  of  her  un- 
derstanding and  the  fearlessness  of  her  conduct,  was 
at  first  banished  forty  leagues  from  Paris,  then  con- 
fined to  her  chateau  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  she 
dwelt  many  years,  seeking  in  vain,  in  the  discharge 
of  every  filial  duty  to  her  venerable  father,  to  console 
herself  for  the  loss  of  the  brilliant  intellectual  society 
of  Paris.  At  length  the  rigour  of  the  espionage 
became  such,  that  she  fled  in  disguise  through  the 
Tyrol  to  Vienna,  and  hunted  out  thence  by  the  French 
agents,  continued  her  route  through  Poland  into 
Moscovy,  where  she  arrived  shortly  before  the  inva- 
sion of  1812,  happy  to  find  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Imperial  autocrat  that  freedom  which  old  Europe 
could  no  longer  afford.  Her  immortal  work  on  Ger- 
many was  seized  by  the  orders  of  the  police  and 
consigned  to  the  flames ;  and  France  owes  the  pre- 
servation of  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  her  literary 
coronet  to  the  fortuitous  concealment  of  one  copy 
from  the  myrmidons  of  Savary.  The  world  has  no 
cause  to  regret  the  severity  of  Napoleon  to  the  illus- 
trious exile,  whatever  his  biographer  may  have; 
for  to  it  we  owe  the  Dix  Annees  d'Exil,  the  most  ad- 

ter  according  to  the  riifing  power  which  they  severally  worship  f — See 
TocQ0EviLLB,  Dc  H^Ammque,  ii.  145,  146,  156,  157  ;  Jefferson's 
Carreip<m(fencef  it.  452  j  and  Aa;sT0TLE,  de  Pol.  c.  27. 
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mirable  of  her  moral  sketches ;  the  three  volumes  on   chap. 
Germany,  the  most  eloquent  of  her  critical  disserta- 


tions ;  and  the  profound  views  on  the  British  Consti-    ^^^' 
tution,  with  which  she  has  enriched  her  great  work 
on  the  French  Revolution.    Madame  Recamier  shared 
the  rigours  of  Napoleon  from  her  generous  attention 
to  her  persecuted  friend  ;  a  transient  visit  of  a  few 
days  to  Coppet  was  the  pretence  for  including  her  also 
in  the  sentence  of  banishment ;  the  graces  which  had 
won  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  which  had 
disdained  the  advances  of  the  Emperor  himself,'  werei  D*Abr. 
consigned,  in  a  distant  province,  to  the  privacy  of^^g*' 
rural  retirement,  and  the  ruler  of  the  East  and  West  nix  Ann^ 
deemed  himself  insecure  on  the  throne  of  Charle-^^^*]!)^'^' 
magne,  unless  the  finest  genius  then  in  Europe,  and  i^i*  ^' 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France,  were  exiled  from  ».  809. 
his  dominions.** 

*  Napoleon*s  jealousy  of  Madame  Recamier's  beauty  and  influence 
carried  him  to  still  more  unjustifiable  lengths.  Her  husband,  who  was 
a  great  banker  in  Paris,  became  bankrupt,  and  he  serioiisly  proposed  in 
the  Council  of  State,  that  she  should  be  subjected  to  a  joint  retponsi^ 
biliiy  with  him  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  I  '*  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  he, 
**  that  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  the  wife  should  be  deprived  of  all  her  con- 
jugal rights ;  because  our  mannerB  sanction  the  pfinciple,  that  a  wife 
roust  follow  the  fortune  of  her  husband,  and  that  would  deprive  her  of 
all  inducement  to  make  him  continue  his  extravagances.'*  **  The  class 
of  bankecg,"  says  Pelet,  the  impartial  reporter  of  these  important  de- 
bates, "  always  excited  the  Emperor's  Jeatoasy,  because  they  were  an 
independent  class  who  had  no  need  of  the  Government,  while  the  Go- 
vernment often  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance.  Besides  that  in  wish- 
ing to  render  Madame  Recamier  responsible  for  her  husband's  debts,  he 
was  actuated  by  a  special  spite  against  that  celebrated  lady.  The  little 
oonrt  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  on  acooiint  of  her  ineoroparable 
beauty,  excited  his  jealousy,  as  much  as  the  talents  of  Madame  de  StaeL 
Elevated  as  he  was  above  all  others,  he  could  not  see,  without  pain, 
that  she  shared  with  him  the  public  altention.  He  was  more  irritated 
by  it  than  he  would  have  been  by  a  decided  opposition  to  his  Govern- 
ment. Even  the  celebrity  of  M.  Gall,  and  hk  wett-known  system  of 
craniology,  excited  his  jeidovsy ;  he  cocdd  not  endure  that  he  shoold  be 
more  tolked  of  than  himself."— Felkt,  Ofnman  ^  Jfcpokim,  dans  k 
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CHAP,  '    Another  decree  of  the  Senate  soou  after  inflicted 

— ^ a  mortal  wound  on  the  independence  of  the  judicial 

IS^*    estahlishraent,  by  enacting  that  their  commissions  for 
judgM  an  life  should  not  be  delivered  to  them  till  after  five 
moTtbie  iT  years*  previous  service,  and  then  only  on  the  condi- 
iSTc^.    *^^°* *****  *^®'^  conduct  had  been  entirely  satisfactwy 
to  the  Emperor.     He  reserved  to  himself  the  exclu- 
sive  power  of  judging  on  the  continuance  or  dismis- 
sal of  every  judicial  functionarj%  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  with  the  aid  of  commissioners,  appointed 
and  exclusively  directed  by  himself.    From  this  time, 
the  independence  of  the  bench  over  the  whole  French 
empire  was  totally  destroyed,  and  practically  every 
judge  held  his  office  during  the  pleasure  merely  of  the 
Emperor.     Several  instances  of  arbitrary  dismissal 
of  judges,  if  they  pronounced  decrees  disagreeable  to 
Government,  took  place ;  but  they  were  less  frequent 
than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  universal 
spirit  of  slavish  submission  which  seized  the  magis- 
trates of  every  grade,  and  rendered  them  not  merely, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Napoleon,  the  servile  in- 
» MoBtf.  Ti.  struments  of  his  will,  but  led  them  formally,  after  his 
fall,  to  invoke  the  re-establishment  of  despotic  power.^ 
Following  up  the  same  arbitrary  system,  it  was 
Sererede-  enacted  by  an  Imperial  decree  on  January  11th,  that 
not  only  should  every  seaman  or  passenger  on  board 
a  vessel  arriving  in  any  harbour  of  France  who  should 
declare  that  it  came  from  an  English  harbour,  or  been 
searched  by  English  cruisers,  receive  a  third  of  the 
value  of  the  vessel  or  cargo,  but  that  every  public 
functionary  who  should  connive  in  the  slightest  de- 

Canseii  (fEtat,  261 .  The  well-known  story  in  Boswell  of  Goldsmith, 
At  Antwerp,  taking  the  pet,  because  two  handsome  young  ladies  at  the 
window  of  the  inn  excited  more  attention  than  himself,  is  nothing  to 
this, — See  Boswell*s  Johnson^ 


creet  against 
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grec  at  the  infringement  of  any  of  the  decrees  against  chap. 
English  commerce^  should  be  brought  before   the 


Criminal  Court  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  which    ^^^^' 
was  erected  into  a  tribunal  for  that  special  purpose,, 
and  indicted  for  high  treason.     Bales  of  English 
goods,  of  great  extent,  were  publicly  burnt  in  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  countries  which  directly  or  ipdi« 
rectly  acknowledged  the  French  influence;  and  at 
the  moment  that  the  unhappy  owners  we;re  begging 
from  the  executioners  a  few  shi:ed8  which  the  flames 
had  spared,  to  cover  their  children  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  the  Emperor^  by  means  of 
licenses,  was  daily  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  ^  Mqnt^.  tI. 
in  these  very  articles,  and  amassing  enormous  sums  |f^'i.  r^^. 
at  the  Tuileries  by  the  sale  of  the  right  to  deal  in  f™°<^  "• 
those  goods  which  .brought  death   to  any  inferior 
functionary.! 

Mean  while,  the  thirst  for  public  employment  in 
France,  always  great  among  that  energetic  and  aspir- 
ing people,  rose  to  a  perfect  mania.  The  energy  of 
the  Revolution,  the  ardent  passion  for  individual 
elevation  which  constituted  its  secret  but  main  spring, 
was  now  wholly  turned  into  that  channel,  and  by  a 
change  of  circumstances,  remarkable  indeed,  but  not 
unnatural,  the  same  desire  which,  when  revolutionary 
elevation  was  practicable,  convulsed  all  thp  nation 
with  democratic  fervour,  now  that  court  favour  was 
the  only  avenue  to  promotion,  led  to  the  extremity 
of  Oriental  obsequiousness^  The  prefects,  who  had 
the  patronage  of  all  the  numerous  Government  offices 
within  their  jurisdictions,  held  a  court,  and  exercised 
an  influence  equal  to  that  of  petty  sovereigns ;  the 
Ministers  of  State  were  besi^ed  with  innumerable 
applications  for  every  office  which  fell  vacant ;  the 
Emperor  himself  received  hundreds  of  petitions  for 
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CHAP,   every  Bituation  in  his  gift,  from  the  highest  to  the 
-  lowest.     All  ranks,  classes,  and  parties  concurred  in 


1807.  ^^jg  selfish  struggle ;  the  old  noblesse,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
most  trifling  appointments  in  the  Imperial  antecham- 
bers ;  the  patriots  of  1789  burned  with  ardour  to 
share  in  the  advantage  of  the  Imperial  Government ; 
even  such  of  the  blood-stained  Jacobins  of  1793  as 
the  guillotine  and  subsequent  proscriptions  had  spa* 
red,  sunk  down  into  obscure  pamphleteers  or  func- 
tionaries in  the  employment  of  the  despot  who  had 
extinguished  their  extravagant  chimeras.*  When 
such  was  the  disposition  of  the  leading  parties  in  the 
Revolution,  both  on  the  royalist  and  republican  side, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  with  what  eagerness  the 
rising  generation,  the  young  men  who  had  grown  up 
to  manhood  under  the  star  of  Napoleon's  glory,  who 
knew  of  the  fervour  of  democracy  only  as  a  hideous 
dream  of  former  days,  the  immense  mass  who  looked 
to  advancement  in  life,  and  saw  no  hope  of  attaining  it 
but  in  the  favour  of  Government,  rushed  into  the 
same  career,  and  how  completely  every  feeling,  down 
to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  was  absorbed  in  the  gene- 
ral desire  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Imperial  favour. 
Such  was  the  universality  and  vehemence  of  this  pas- 
» De  staei,  siou,  that  it  superscdcd  every  other  feelinsr,  whether 

ii  372  S7S.        • 

Dix  An.  private,  social,  or  political,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Lw^cis^^"  ^  ^^^  "^^^  republicans,  such  as  Carnot  and  Lafayette, 
Tii.  100,  swept  before  it  the  whole  democratic  principles  of 
'^'-        Trance.' 

The  Constituent  Assembly  had  paved  the  way  for 

*  ETen  Bar^re  was  emplojed  \m  this  eapadty  by  Napoleon^  and 
dragged  out  an  obacufe  eodstence  as  a  hired  pamphleteer,  and  eulogist  of 
the  Imperial  Goyerument,  till  its  M  in  1814. — Biog,  des  ConUmpo- 
varies,  Sup,  Voce  Barh'c, 
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this  great  alteration  by  the  suppression  of  the  privi-   chap. 
leges  of  the  nobles,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  pro--  ^^^"* 


vincial  and  local  authority,  which  necessarily  devolved  ^^'^' 
in  every  branch  of  the  Administration,  either  on  theR«pid  pro- 
popular  assemblies  or  the  central  Government;  the^^'o?* 
Legislative  Assembly  followed  it  up  by  banishing  ^*'J^ 
all  the  clergy  and  landholders,  and  issuing  the  ini- France  im. 
quitous  decrees  for  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  ^|J*J^"" 
and  the  Convention  put  the  finishing  stroke  by  in- ▼"""»«>*• 
humanly  massacring  their  leading  members,  and 
rendering  the  reparation  of  this  injustice  even  to  their 
heirs  impossible,  by  alienating  their  possessions  to 
the  innumerable  millions  of  revolutionary  proprie- 
tors. It  is  in  these  frightful  deeds  of  national  injus- 
tice that  we  are  to  look  for  the  remote  but  certain 
cause  of  the  rapid  centralization  of  the  subsequent 
governments,  and  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  Im- 
perial authority.  When  Napoleon  succeeded  to 
supreme  power,  he  found  all  local  or  subordinate 
sources  of  influence  or  authority  closed  up  or  annul- 
led, and  nothing  remained  but  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. The  people  had  effectually  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  counteracting  influence  of  all  other 
bodies  or  individuals  in  the  state,  but  they  had  been 
unable  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  power  which 
they  had,  in  the  first  instance,  erected  on  their  ruins. 
Such  had  been  the  corruption,  selfishness,  incapacity, 
or  wickedness  of  the  functionaries  appointed  by  the 
masses,  that  by  common  consent,  they  had  been  de- 
prived, either  formally  or  tacitly,  of  their  power  of 
nomination  ;  and  every  appointment,  without  excep- 
tion, in  the  empire,  flowed  from  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. Not  only  were  the  whole  members  of  the 
Council  of  State,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative 
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CHAP.   Body  selected  by  the  Emperor ;  but  he  had  the  ap^ 
^^^^II  pointment  of  the  whole  officers  in  the  anny  and  navy. 


^^'^*  and  the  police,  whether  local  or  general ;  the  whole 
magistrates^  of  every  degree ;  the  jadges,  whether 
supreme  or  inferior ;  all  persons  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  the  customs,  and  excise ; 
the  whole  ministers  of  the  Church ;  all  the  teachers  oi 
youth  ;  all  the  professors  in  the  universities,  acade- 
mies, and  schools ;  all  persons  in  the  post-office,  or 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  roads,  bridges, 
harbours,  fortresses,  and  cities  in  the  empire.  In  a 
country  deprived  of  its  great  landed  proprietors  by 
the  confiscations  of  the  Revolution,  bereaved  of  com- 
merce and  colonies  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
almost  destitute  of  capital  oc  private  fortunes  from 
the  preceding  convulsions,  these  different  employ- 
ments constituted  the  only  avenues  to  subsistence  or 
eminence  which  remained  to  those  who  were  either 
averse  to,  or  above  the  rank  of  manual  labour,  or 
retail  trade.  This  state  of  matters,  incident  to  a 
people  highly  excited  and  inspired  with  the  strongest 
feelings  of  individual  ambition,  can  alone  account  for 
the  universal  passion  for  Government  employment 
which  seized  all  ranks  of  the  French  nation  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon ;  and  before 
we  censure  them  as  volatile  and  inconsistent,  when 
we  contrast  this  mania  with  the  democratic  fervour  of 
1789,  we  would  do  well  to  reflect,  whether  any  other 
people,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  re- 
I  Las  Cas.  maiucd  more  stedfast  to  their  original  professions ; 
Sisuei.  ^°^  whether  both  dispositions  of  the  public  mind 
R«T.  Franc  were  uot,  in  truth,  at  bottom,  the  result  of  the  same 

ii  372*  874 

Id.  Dix  An!  thirst  after  individual  distinction,  varying  in  the  effect 
d^Eni.  38,  It  produced'  according  to  the  change  in  the  means 
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of  obtaining  elevation  which  the  altered  circuinstan*  chap. 

XLvir 
ces  of  society  had  occasioned.  * 


Napoleon  seized^  with  all  his  wonted  ability,  on  the  *^^* 
extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  which  Policy  of  Uia 
had  thus  in  a  manner  thrown  absolute  power  intoSlu^TM^t. 
his  hands.  "  His  system  of  government,"  says  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  **  was  founded  on  three  bases — To 
satisfy  the  interests  of  men  at  the  expense  of  their 
virtue ;  to  deprave  public  opinion,  by  falsehoods  or 
Sophisms  perpetually  repeated  from  the  press ;  and 
to  convert  the  passion  for  freedom  into  that  for  mili- 
tary glory.  He  followed  up  this  system  with  rare 
ability."  The  Emperor  himself  has  given  us  some 
important  information  on  his  designs,  and  what  he 
had  effected  in  this  respect.  **I  had  established," 
said  he,  **  a  government,  the  most  compact,  carrying 
on  its  operations  with  the  most  rapidity,  and  capable 
of  the  most  nervous  efforts  that  ever  existed  upon 
earth.  And,  truly,  nothing  less  was  required  to 
triumph  over  the  immense  diflSculties  with  which  we 
were  surrounded,  and  produce  the  marvels  which  we 
accomplished.  The  organization  of  the  prefectures, 
their  action,  and  results,  were  alike  admirable.  The 
same  impulse  was  given  at  the  same  instant  to  more 
than  forty  millions  of  men  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  these 
centres  of  local  activity  the  movement  was  as  rapid 
at  all  the  extremities  as  at  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
Strangers  who  visited  us  were  astonished  at  this 

*  Napoleon  has  left  some  precious  observations  on  this  important 
subject.  "  Our  excuse  for  the  boundless  thirst  for  employments  which 
existed  under  the  empire/'  said  he,  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  misfortunes 
and  convulsions  of  the  Revolution.  Every  one  was  displaced ;  every 
one  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  seating  himself  again ;  and  it  was 
in  order  to  aid  that  feeling,  and  give  way  to  that  universal  necessity, 
that  I  felt  the  propriety  of  endowing  all  the  principal  offices  with  so  much 
riches,  power,  and  consideration ;  but  in  time,  I  would  have  changed 
that  by  the  mere  force  of  opinion."— Las  Cas.  vii.  102. 
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CHAP.   sTstem  ;  and  they  never  failed  to  attribute  the  im- 
^^^L.  mense  results  which  were  obtained  to  that  uniformity 


1807.  Qf  action  pervading  so  great  a  space.  Each  prefect, 
with  the  authority  and  local  patronage  with  which 
he  was  invested,  was  in  himself  a  little  Emperor ; 
but,  nevertheless,  as  he  enjoyed  no  force  but  from  the 
central  authority,  owed  fdl  his  lustre  to  oflScial 
employment,  and  had  no  natural  or  hereditary  con- 
nexion with  the  territory  over  which  his  dominion 
extended,  the  system  had  all  the  advantages  of  the 
feudal  government  without  any  of  it  inconveniences. 
It  was  indispensable  to  clothe  them  with  all  that 
authority ;  I  found  myself  made  Dictator  by  the 
force  of  circumstances ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  all  the  minor  springs  should  be  entirely  depend- 
ent on  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the  grand  cen- 
tral moving  power.  The  spring  with  which  I  covered 
the  soil  required  a  prodigious  elasticity,  an  unbound- 
ed tension,  if  we  would  avert  the  strokes  which  were 
levelled  at  our  authority.  Education  may  subse- 
quently effect  a  change;  but  our  generation  were 
inspired  with  such  a  thirst  for  power,  and  exercised 
it  in  so  arrogant  a  manner,  to  give  it  the  mildest 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  were  solieadlong  in  their 
passion  to  fawn  upon  greatness  and  wear  the  chains 
<  Lu  Cm.  of  slavery,  that  no  other  system  of  government  was 
TiL  97, 99.  practicable."' 

But  with  all  his  admiration  for  the  Centralized 

He reeita.  Govemmeut  which  he  had  established,  and  of  the 

of  honq^'*'"^^^^"^^  of  prefects,  mayors,  adjoints,  and  other 

Principle!   functionaries,  by  which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  no 

wMroaiided.raan  knew  better  than  Napoleon  that  it  was  not  in 

such  a  system  that   the  foundation  for  a  durable 

dynasty  on  the  throne  could  be  laid.     The  system  of 

prefects  enjoying  absolute  power,  but  deriving  all 
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their  consideration  from  transient  Government  ap-  chap. 

XLVU. 


pointmentSy  was  in  reality  nothing  else  but  the- 
system  of  Oriental  pachalics,  held  in  subjection  by  a  ^^"^^ 
vigorous  Sultan;  and  all  history  told  that  such 
governments  rarely  descended  to  the  third  genera- 
tion from  their  original  founder.  "  An  aristocracy," 
says  Napoleon,  "  is  the  true,  the  only  support  of  a 
monarchy ;  without  it,  the  state  is  a  vessel  without  a 
rudder — a  balloon  in  the  air.  A  true  aristocracy, 
however,  must  be  ancient ;  therein  consists  its  real 
force ;  and  that  was  the  only  thing  which  I  could  not 
^create.  Reasonable  democracy  will  never  aspire  to 
any  thing  more  than  obtaining  an  equal  power  of 
elevation  to  all.  The  true  policy  in  these  times  was 
to  employ  the  remains  of  the  aristocracy  with  the 
forms  and  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Above  all,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  ancient  historic 
names,  it  was  the  only  way  to  throw  the  halo  of 
antiquity  over  our  modern  institutions.  My  designs 
on  this  point  were  quite  formed,  but  I  had  not 
time  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  It  was  this,  that 
every  lineal  descendant  of  an  old  marshal  or  minister 
should  be  entitled  at  any  time  to  get  himself  declared 
a  duke  by  the  Government,  upon  proving  that  he  had 
the  requisite  fortune ;  every  descendant  of  a  general, 
or  governor  of  a  province,  to  obtain  the  title  of 
count  upon  obtaining  a  similar  endowment.  This 
system  would  have  advanced  some,  excited  the  hopes 
of  others,  awakened  the  emulation  of  all  without 
injuring  any  one ;  pretty  toys,  it  is  true,  but  such  as 
are  indispensable  for  the  government  of  men.  Old 
and  corrupted  nations  cannot  be  governed  on  the 
same  principle  as  simple  and  virtuous  ages ;  for  one, 
in  these  times,  who  would  sacrifice  all  to  the  public 
good,  there  are  thousands  and  millions   who  are 
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CHAP,   governed  only  by  their  interests,  their  vanity,  or  their 
.^ — 1.  enjoyments ;  to  attempt  to  regenerate  such  a  people 
1807.    jn  a  day  would  be  an  act  of  madness.     The  true 
genius  of  the  workman  consists  in  making  a  right 
use  of  the  materials  which  he  has  at  his  disposal,  to 
extract  good  even  from  the  elements  which  appear  at 
first  sight  most  adverse  to  his  designs ;  and  there  is 
the  real  secret  of  the  revival  of  titles,  ribbons,  and 
crosses.     And,  after  all,  these  toys  are  attended  with 
few  inconveniences,  and  are  not  without  some  advan- 
tages.    In  the  state  of  civilisation  in  which  we  are 
placed,  they  are  proper  to  awaken  the  respect  of  the 
multitude,  and  not  without  influence  in  producing  a 
feeling  of  self-respect  in  their  owners ;  they  satisfy 
"  Lm  Co.   the  vanity  of  the  weak,  without  giving  any  just 
Y.  23, 26.  ^^^g^  ^f  offence  to  the  strong."  * 

Proceeding  on  these  principles,  a  Senatus  Consul- 
Re-MU-  tum,  in  March  1808,  re-established  hereditary  titles 
biishraeiit    ^f  honour,  under  the  denomination  of  Prince,  Duke. 

of  hereditary  '  '  ' 

Ukiet  of hon- Count,  Barou  and  Chevalier.     The  persons  so  enno- 
M^ich/     bled  were  empowered  to  entail  a  certain  income,  un- 
1808.        jj^j,  ^jjg  name  of  majorats,  in  favour  of  their  direct 
descendants.     This  was  the  first  formal  re-establish- 
ment of  a  nobility ;  but  Napoleon  had  previously,  on 
repeated  occasions,  exercised  the  power  of  conferring 
titles  on  the  leading  persons  in  his  government  or 
army  without  any  other  authority  than  his  own  will ; 
and  among  others  had,  by  a  patent  dated  28th  May, 
1807,  created  Lefebvre  Duke  of  Dantzic,  with  an 
hereditary  succession  to  his  son  ;  and  all  the  marshals 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  grand  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  had  already  been  created  Princes  or  Dukes, 
I  Ante,  T.  shortly  after  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz.'     But  these 
®*^*         titles  were  all  connected  with  foreign  estates  or  pos- 
sessions, or  named  after  some  glorious  foreign  exploit. 
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and  did  not  infringe,  except  indirectly,  on  the  equa-  chap. 

lity  in  France  itself,  which  it  had  been  the  great  ob- L 

ject  of  the  Revolution  to  establish.     Now,  however, 
this  fundamental  principle  was  openly  violated  ;  and 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  which  had  waded 
through  oceans  of  blood  to  abolish  these  distinctions '  ^ontg.  vi. 
they  were  re-established  in  greater  numbers,  and  on  Dum.  xix* 
a  more  rigid  style  of  etiquette  than  ever.^ 

Such  a  stretch,  coming  so  soon  after  the  universal 
passion  for  equality,  which  bursting  forth  in  1789,8i)eechwoii 
had  since  convulsed  France  and  Europe,  was  of  itself  Jn^heS^i- 
sufficiently  remarkable ;  but  it  was  rendered  still  more^^*  ^^y- 
so  by  the  speeches  by  which  it  was  ushered  into  the 
Legislative  Body.  **  Senators  ! "  said  Cambaceres, 
"  know  that  you  are  no  longer  obscure  plebeians  or 
simple  citizens.  The  statute  whichi  hold  in  my  hand 
confers  on  you  the  majestic  title  of  Count.  I  myself^ 
Senators,  am  no  longer  merely  the  citizen  Cambaceres; 
as  well  as  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  I  am 
a  prince,  your  most  serene  highness !  and  my  most 
serene  person,  as  well  as  all  the  other  holders  of  the 
great  dignities  of  the  empire,  will  be  endowed  with 
one  of  the  grand  duchies  reserved  by  the  Imperial 
decree  of  30th  March,  1806.*  As  the  son  of  a  prince*  Ante,  r. 
cannot,  in  the  noble  hierarchy,  descend  to  a  lower 
rank  than  that  of  a  duke,  all  our  children  will  enjoy 
that  title.  But  the  new  order  of  things  erects  no  im- 
passable or  invidious  barrier  between  the  citizens ; 
every  career  remains  open  to  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  all ;  the  advantage  which  it  awards  to  tried  merit 
will  prove  no  injury  to  that  which  has  not  yet  been 
put  to  the  test."  Thunders  of  applause  shook  the 
Senate  at  this  announcement ;  and  that  body,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  persons  of  plebeian  birth, 
whom  success   in    the   Revolution   had   raised   to 

VOL.  VI.  2  b 
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CHAP,   eminence^  and  nianj  of  whom  had  Toted  in  the  Con- 

^^^^^    vention  for  the  death  of  Louis,  not  only  accepted 

1807.    ^j|.jj  gratitude  the  Imperial  gift,  which  was  thus  the 

price  of  abandotiing  all  their  former  principles,  and 

put  on  with  alacrity  the  state  lirery  which  was  the 

badge  of  their  servitude,  but  unanimously  embodied 

their  devotion  in  an  address  to  the  Emperor  on  the 

occasion,  which  must  be  given  entire,  as  one  of  the 

tnost  memorable  monuments  of  political  tergiversa- 

>  Mootg.  Ti.  tion  and  baseness  which  the  history  of  the  world  has 

304,  806.     ,  i^.i.^i  A 

to  exhibit.  ♦ 

■  "  Sire  I  The  Senate  presents  to  your  august  Bliyesty  the  tribute  of 
Address  of  ^^  gratitude  for  the  goodness  which  has  prompted  you  to  communicate, 
the  Senate  by  his  most  Serene  Highness  the  Chancellor  of-the  Empire,  the  two  sta- 
te the  Em-  tutes  Relative  to  the  erection  of  imperial  titles  of  the  30th  March,  1806, 
ittbiectr  ^  '^^  ^^®  ^^^^  August  in  the  same  year.  By  that  great  institution,  Sire  I 
your  Majesty  has  affixed  the  seal  of  durability  to  all  the  others  which 
France  owes  to  your  wisdom.  In  proportion.  Sire,  as  one  observes 
the  mutual  links  which  connect  together  the  different  parts,  so  multiplied 
and  yet  so  firmly  v^iited^  of  that  great  fabric ;  in  proportion  as  time,  which 
alone  can  develope  the  full  extent  of  its  benefits,  shall  have  fully  unfold- 
ed them,  what  effects  may  not  be  anticipated  from  your  august  wisdom  ! 
A  new  value  awarded  to  the  recompenses  which  your  Majesty  never  fidls 
to  award  to  real  merit,  in  what  obscurity  soever  fortune  may  have  placed 
it,  and  how  varied  soever  may  be  the  services  which  it  has  rendered  to 
-  the  state ;  new  toiotives  to  imitate  such  great  examples  ;  fresh  bonds  of 
fidelity,  devotion,  and  love  towards  our  country,  its  sovereign  and  his 
dynasty ;  a  closer  bond  of  union  between  our  institutions  and  those  of 
confederate  or  friendly  nations ;  fathers  recompensed  in  what  is  most 
dear  to  them  ;  the  recollections  of  families  rendered  more  touching;  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors  enshrined ;  the  spirit  of  order,  of  ed)nomy,  and 
of  conservatism  strengthened  by  its  most  obvious  interest,  that  of  its 
descendants ;  the  first  bodies  of  the  empire,  and  the  most  noble  of  our 
institutions  drawn  closer  together ;  all  dread  of  the  return  of  the  odioui 
Feudal  Sygtem  for  ever  abolislied  ;  every  recollection  foreign  to  what  yoU 
have  established  extinguished  ;  the  splendour  of  the  new  families  deriv- 
ing fresh  lustre  from  the  rays  of  the  crown  ;  the  origin  of  their  illustration 
rendered  contemporary  with  your  glory ;  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  attached  to  your  power,  as  in  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
great  poets  of  antiquity,  the  first  link  of  the  great  chain  of  destiny  was 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  Gods.  Such,  Sire,  are  the  results  of  the  in-^ 
f  titution  to  which  your  Majesty  has  given  life.    The  combination  of  sucli 
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was  attended  with  one  peculiarity^  which  was  at  once  • 


indicative  of  th^  ephemeral  basis  on  which  it  wag    ^®^" 
founded^  and  the  incapability  of  the  infant  order  to  Endowment 
answer  any  of  those  important  purposes  in  the  state  Pelw^A 
which  an  ancient  and  independent  aristocracy  afford.  J^'*^^. 
Most  of  the  new  nobles  were  soldiers  of  fortune;  al-" 
most  all  of  them  Were  destitute  of  any  property,  but 
such  as  their  official  emoluments  or  the  opportunities 
they  had  enjoyed  of  foreign  plunder  had  afforded.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience^  and  prevent  the  new  no- 
bility from  degenerating  into  a  mere  set  of  titled 
menials,  or  pensioned  functionaries.  Napoleon  fell 
upon  the  expedient  of  attaching  to  these  titles  rich 
endowments,  drawn   from  the   revenue  of  foreign 
countries  conquered  by  the  French  aVms,  or  held  by 
them  in  subjection.     All  the  French  marshals  and 
the  chief  dignitaries   of  the   empire   were  in  this 
manner  quartered  on  the  German  or  Italian  states, 
and  large  sums,  drawn  from  Ihe  industry  or  resources 
of  their  inhabitants,  annually  brought  to  the  great 
central  mart  of  Paris  to  be  expended.*     The  increase 
of  opulence  to  the  Imperial  capital  was  thus  indeed 

important  results,  giving  security  to  those  to  whom  the  present  is  as 
nothing,  when  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  futafe,  consolidates  in  its 
foundations,  fortifies  in  all  its  parts,  hrings  fo  perfection  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  embellishes  in  its  ornaments,  the  immense  social  edifice,  at 
the  summit  of  which  is  placed  the  resplendent  throne  of  the  greatest  of 
monarchs." — See  Moniteur,  Wih  March,  1807,  and  Montg.  vI.  306,  308. 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  address  will  not  be  duly  appreciated 
unless  it  is  recollected  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  obsequious 
senators,  now  so  ready  to  wear  the  Imperial  liyery  and  form  a  part  in 
the  great  pyramid  which  supported  thte  throne,  were  once  furious  Jaco- 
bins, stained  with  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  almost 
all  at  one  period  ardent  supporters  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity. It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Combac^r^,  Fouch^, 
Sifeyes,  Merlin  de  Douai,  Carnot,  Beugnot,  Cortiudet,  Pastout,  Viennot^ 
Vaublanc,  Fontanes,  Fabre  de  I'Aude,  &c.  besides  a  host  of  others. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Imperial  generals  or 
dignitaries  were  endowed  out  of  die  rerenues  of  the  conqaered  or 
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CHAP,  most  sensible ;  and.  in  a  similar  proportion,  did  the 
^^^^^   Imperial  Government,  the  author  of  so  many  bene^ 

•ubjoei  8ttte8>  it  may  be  taffident  to  cite  thoee  who  were  aHoeated  on 
the  domains  of  the  small  Electorate  of  Hanover. 

140,000  firs,  or  L.5,600  a-year. 


1807. 


LUt  of  tlM 
rcTtimet  be- 
llowed from 
the  Elector* 
ate  of  Uao- 
orer. 


Bertbier,  Prince  of  Neufcbatel, 

Bernadotto,  Prince  of  Pontecorvo, 

Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso, 

Dnroc,  Duke  of  Friuli, 

Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen, 

Augereau,  Duke  of  Castiglioni, 

Massena,  Duke  of  Rivoli, 

Caulaincourty  Duke  of  Vioenaa, 

Davou8t>  Duke  of  Auerstadt,    . 

Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatian 

Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Dantzic, 

Prince  Lebrune*      •        •        • 

Lannes,  Duke  of  MontebeIlo>    • 

Marshal  Bessieres, 

Gen.  Sebdstiani, 

Junot,  Duke  of  Abranteg, 

Gen.  Friand, 

Gen.  Bessan, 

Generals  Victor,  Oudinot,  St  Hilaire, 
Gardenen,  Gazan,  Caffarelli,  Du- 
pas,  Lassalle,  Klein,  SouUs,  Dor- 
senne,  Rapp,  each  20,000,  in  all,  240,000 

Generals  Hdlin,  Drouet,  Corn- 
pans,  Gudin,  Verdier,  Bennies, 
Lacoste,  Daru,  and  others,  in  all 
13,  25,000  each,      .  .         325,000 

M armcmt,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  Maret, 
Fouch6,  Decres,  Regnier,  Mol- 
lini,  Gaudin,  Champagny,  Lema- 
nois,  Clarke,  Cretel,  Bertrand, 
Moncey,  Perignon,  Serrieres, 
Marchand,  Segur,  Dupont,  20,000 
each,  in  all  19  individuals,  380,000 

Monton,  Belliard,  Savary,  Lauris- 
ton,  each  15,000,  «  60,000 

General  Becker,  .  .  12,000 

Regnaud,  St  Angely,  Dufermier, 
Lacrier,  Gen.  Grouchy,  Gen. 
Nansonty,  Bigot,  each  10,000, 
in  all,  .  •        •        .       60,000 


100,000 

4,000 

100,000 

4,000 

85,000 

8,400 

83,000 

3,180 

80,000 

3,200 

80,000 

3,200 

66,000 

2,700 

60,000 

2,400 

53,000 

2,150 

60,000 

2,000 

50,000 

2,000 

50,000 

2,000 

50,000 

2,000 

40,000 

1,600 

85,000 

1,450 

30,000 

1,200 

30,000 

1,200 

0,600 


13,000 


15,200 

2,400 
480 


3,200 


Total,  2,269,00(ffe», 
•p.HAaD.z.  488^.400;  PiicetJud. 


L.91,160  yearly. 
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fits  to  its  citizens,  become  popular  and  respected ;    chap. 
but  the  effects  of  this  perpetual  abstraction  of  wealth  - 


from  other  countries  to  the  metropolis  of  the  great  ^^^' 
nation^  were,  to  the  last  degree,  vexatious  to  their 
inhabitants,  and  proved  one  considerable  cause  of  the 
deep-felt  and  far-spread  hatred  which  ultimately  oc- 
casioned its  fall.  In  this  respect  Napoleon  not  only 
evinced  none  of  his  wonted  sagacity,  but  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  what  common  sense  dictated  as 
the  fitting  course  for  the  monarch  of  a  great  and 
varied  empire.  How  different  was  the  policy  of 
the  Romans,  who  not  only  left  at  the  disposal  of 
the  municipalities  in  their  extensive  dominions  the 
greater  proportion  of  their  local  revenues,  but  annu- 
ally  remitted  large  sums  from  the  imperial  treasury 
for  the  construction  of  edifices  of  utility  or  embellish- 
ment in  all  their  principal  cities  ;  so  that  the  sway 
of  the  Emperors  was  felt  chiefly  in  the  increasing' Htrd.i. 
opulence  and  splendour  of  their  provincial  capitals.*  ^^^  *^^' 

It  was  another  part  of  Napoleon's  system,  which  he 
laboured  assiduously  to  promote,  to  effect  an  amalga-  syttem  of 
mation,  ox  fusion  as  he  called  it,  of  the  ancient  with  the^"^^*^**'^ 
modern  noblesse,  that,  burying  in  oblivion  former  dis-p«"w^.o^ 
cord,  they  should  cordially  unite  in  resisting  any  far-and  m^era 
ther  changes,  and  supporting  the  Imperial  throne.  "**^*^' 
With  this  view  he  not  only  opened  his  antechambers  to 
the  old  nobility,  who  rushed  in  in  crowds  to  occupy 
them,  but  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
distribution  of  the  old  families  through  the  innume- 
rable offices  of  his  dominions,  and  did  all  that  he 
could,  by  the  offer  of  splendid  establishments,  to 
overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  ancient  noblesse  to 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  soldiers  of  fortune 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  greatness  under^ 
the  banners  of  th^  empire.     In  one  respect,  this  sys- 
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CHAP,  tern  succeeded  even  beyond  his  expectation.  Fondly* 
'-attached^  notwithstanding  all  their  reverses^  to  feudal 
ideas^  clinging  still,  notwithstanding  a  total  change 
of  manners,  to  antiquated  customs,  the  old  nobility 
found  themselves  suddenly  elevated  to  an  extraordi- 
nary and  unhoped  for  degree  of  importance  in  the 
court  of  the  new  Emperor ;  and,  by  the  grace  of 
their  manners,  the  brilliancy  of  their  conversation, 
and  their  perfect  familiarity  with  the  formalities  and 
etiquette  of  the  ancient  regime,  soon  acquired  a 
marked  superiority  in  that  field  over  the  soldiers  or 
civilians  of  humble  birth  whom  the  changes  of  the 
Revolution  had  elevated  to  greatness.  By  a  singu- 
lar, but  not  unnatural  feeling  also,  they  were  desti- 
tute of  the  scruples  at  accepting  offices  in  the  house- 
hold which  persons  of  less  illustrious  descent  might 
have  felt.  A  Montmorency  would  willingly  become 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Empress,  or  even  descend  to 
lace  her  shoe,  which  a  lady  of  plebeian  birth  might 
have  deemed  a  degradation.  Thus  the  court  was 
soon  filled  with  the  descendants  of  the  old  noblesse, 
and  widely  as  the  Emperor  opened  his  doors  for 
their  reception,  amply  as  he  multiplied  the  chamber- 
lains, equerries,  lords  in  waiting,  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, squires,  pages  of  the  antechambers,  and 
other  functionaries  of  the  palace,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  pace  with  the  crowds  of  titled  appli- 
cants who  incessantly  besieged  its  gates  for  admis- 
sion. The  new  nobility  soon  conceived  a  violent 
jealousy  at  these  intruders  who  had  supplanted  them 
in  the  court  circles,  and  openly  testified  their  animo- 
sity even  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  himself.  The 
system  of  fusion  met  with  very  little  success  with 
the  ladies  of  the  rival  classes  of  nobility ;  but  the 
substantial  advantages  of  great  fortune  and  dignified 
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station^  reconciled  the  plebeian  duchesses  to  the  supe-    chap. 
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rior  favour  shown  to  their  patrician  rivals,  while  the  ■ 


brilliant  uniforms,  high  stations,  and  military  lustre  ip^i^^J^^ 
of  the  young  generals  induced  not  a  few  of  the  de-  los.  Las 
scendants  of  the  oldest  families  in  France  tojiily  their  2b9?De  ' 
fortunes  to  the  sons  of  those  uponivhom  their  P^-p^^^^^* 
rents  would  have  deemed  it  a  degradation  to  have  333, 335. 
bestowed  a  look/  *  287',  iiu  "* 

Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  however,  it  was^^*- 
impossible  for  Napoleon  to  conceal  from  the  clear-  Great  du- 
sighted  republicans  of  France  that  the  restoration  of  ^^  p^J^^ 
hereditary  titles  of  honour  was  an  entire  departure,  Republic"" 
in  the  most  vital  points,  from  all  the  principles  of  and  theb  ' 
the  Revolution.     In  fact,  the  only  surprising  thing  ^'n^it. 
is,  that  he  himself  did  not  perceive  how  completely 
its  ultimate  effect  was  subversive  of  all  the  passions 
which  had  agitated  France  in  1789»  and  during  the 
whole  fervour  of  its  subsequent  changes.     It  was  in 
vain  to  say  that  titles  of  honour  were  now  restored  as 
a  personal,  not  a  hereditary  distinction ;    that  the 
career  of  merit,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ment, was  open  to  all ;  and  that  every  peasant's  son 
might  indulge  the  hope,  by  bravery  in  the  field,  of 

*  The  reasons  assigned  by  Napoleon  in  the  Council  of  State  for  the 
employment  of  the  ancient  in  preference  to  the  modem  noblesse  was  as 
follows : — *<  It  is  among  the  old  families  that  you  can  alone  find  still 
some  remains  of  great  fortune;  by  that  means  they  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence on  Government.  How  could  you  compose  a  court  with  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  ?     You  find  in  their  ranks  only  honourable  fupc- 

tionaries  without  fortune,  or  opulent  contractors  without  character a 

court  of  salaried  officials  would  be  at  once  onerous  to  the  State,  and 
without  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  If  the  old  fortunes  are  divid- 
ed by  distributions  on  death,  they  are  restored  by  successions  :  the  new 
fortunes  have  nothing  to  look  to  in  that  way ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
surrounded  with  needy  relatives.  Government  can  now  no  longer  en- 
rich as  formerly  its  servants  by  the  domains  of  the  crown  or  confiscations ; 
it  ought,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible  to  take  advantage  of  fortunes 
already  made,  and  employ  them  in  its  service," — Pbi-et,  CoruciltPEtai  de 
yapoieon,  107,  108. 
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CHAP,  fighting  his  way  from  the  humble  rank  of  a  greiia* 
^^^"'  -dier  to  a  niarshars  baton  and  dukedom  ;  or,  by  skill 


1807.  and  address  in  diplomacy,  of  advancing  from  the 
Counter  of  the  tradesman  to  the  dignity  of  ambassa- 
dor and  prince  of  the  empire.  During  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  indeed,  and  under  the  pressure  of  those 
national  diflScuIties  which  rendered  it  indispensable 

•  to  look  for  talent  in  every  grade,  even  the  lowest  in 
the  state,  there  might  be  some  foundation  for  this 
observation ;  and  doubtless  the  aspiring  temper  of 
the  tierS'itat  could  not  but  feel  gratified  at  beholding* 
the  number  of  their  own,  or  an  inferior  rank,  who 
now  as  warriors  or  statesmen  occupied  the  highest 
stations  in  the  empire.  But  to  those  who  carried 
their  views  beyond  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  or  the 

*  existing  generation,  and  looked  to  the  present  insti- 
tutions as  a  guarantee  for  republican  equality  in 
future  times,  these  considerations  afforded  little  mat- 
ter for  consolation.  They  could  not  disguise  from 
themselves  that  the  new  imperial  dignities,  though 
the  reward  of  merit  to  the  present  holders,  would 
become  the  birthright  of  descent  to  the  next  genera- 
tion ;  they  could  not  hope  that  the  same  stirring  and 
anxious  times  would  always  continue  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Government  to  throw  themselves  for 
support  on  the  middling  classes  of  the  people ;  and 
they  anticipated  the  time  with  dismay  when,  during 
the  pacific  periods  of  subsequent  reigns,  the  imperial 
nobility  would  come  to  monopolize  the  influence, 
ofiSces,  and  power  of  the  state,  as  completely  as  ever 
had  been  the  case  by  their  feudal  predecessors  in  the 
days  of  Francis  I.,  or  Louis  XIV.  What  was  the 
origin  of  all  nobility  but  personal  merit  ?  every  fa- 
mily, how  great  soever  in  its  subsequent  stages,  had 
some  obscure  citizen  for  its  original  founder ;  the  first 
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kinif  had  been  a  fortunate  soldier.     If  an  aristo*   chap. 

XLYIL 

cracy  existed  at  all  obstructiDg  the  rise  of  inferior 

citizens^  and  monopolizing  for  a  privileged  class  the  ^^^* 
influence  and  riches  of  the  state,  it  would  be  no  con-<» 
solation  to  the  friends  of  equality  to  assert  that  it 
took  its  origin  from  the  revolutionary,  not  the  feu- 
dal wars,  and  that  its  paladins  were  to  be  found  not 
in  the  Round  Table  of  Charlemagne,  but  the  mar- 
shals  of  Napoleon. 

In  truth,  the  Emperor  was  too  far-dighted  not  to 
feel  the  justice  of  these  obs^vations ;  and  although 
in  his  addresses  to  the  people  he  was  cautious  to  hold 
out  the  new  nobility  as  the  reward  of  merit  only,  yet 
he  secretly  felt  that  it  was  in  fact  the  revival  of  a  fa- 
mily distinction.  But  he  was  also  aware  that  the 
favour  of  the  populace  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the 
durable  support  of  government;  that  a  hereditary 
monarchy  cannot  exist  without  an  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy, whose  interests  are  entwined  with  its  fate; 
and  that  without  such  lasting  support,  founded  on 
the  permanent  interests  of  a  privileged  class,  his 
throne  would  be  lost  by  his  descendants  as  speedily 
as  it  had  been  won  by  himself.  All  history,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  prove  that  no 
family,  how  great  soever  in  its  original  founder, 
could  long  keep  possession  of  the  throne,  unless  it 
had  cast  its  anchor  either  in  the  interests  of  an  here- 
ditary nobility  or  religious  attachment  centered  in  the 
descendants  of  a  single  family.  And  the  friends  of 
freedom,  had  they  possessed  more  penetration  than 
at  that  time,  or  even  now  prevails  on  this  subject  in 
France,  might  have  been  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that,  however  hostile  to  the  equality,  the  passion  for 
which  formed  the  leading  principle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, such  an  aristocracy  formed  an  essential  element 
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CHAP,  in  the  formation  of  lasting  freedom ;  and  that  although 
*^^^^  -there  were  many  instances  in  which  such  an  aris- 


^^^*  tocracy  had  proved  an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  middling  classes  of  society,  there  was 
not  one  example  of  liberty  not  having  entirely  pe- 
rished, without  such  a  barrier  to  resist  its  encroach- 
ments, under  the  debasing  influence  of  a  centralized 
despotism. 

The  rapidity  with  which  court  etiquette,  and  all 
Rapid  pro*  the  minutis  of  regal  manners  now  spread,  exceeds 
^""U.    belief,  and  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  con- 
quefcte  at     temporary  proof,  appears  almost  incredible  in  a  coun- 
try so  recently  convulsed  with  revolutionary  pas- 
sions.    The  old  archives  of  the  monarchy  were  ran- 
sacked to  discover  the  whole  details  of  the  andent 
ceremonials  ;  whoever  could  point  out  an  additional 
bow  to  be  made,  a  more  respectful  mode  of  present- 
ing an  address  to  be  adopted,  a  more  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  pomp  or  splendour  to  be  introduced,  was 
received  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.     The 
old  ceremonies  at  the  rising  and  retiring  to  rest  of 
the  kings  were  re-established,  though  abridged  in 
some  of  their  details ;  the  ancient  forms  of  presenta- 
tion were  revived ;  and  it  was  seriously  debated  at 
£0urt  whether  the  fatiguing  form  of  dining  in  public 
once  a*week  should  not  be  restored.   In  magnificenee 
and  splendour  the  Imperial  court  far  exceeded  not 
only  any  thing  in  Europe,  but  all  that  the  pride  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  conceived.   The  whole  royal  palaces, 
with  the  exception  of  Versailles,  were  refurnished  in 
the  most  sumptuous  style;  the  value  of  the  plate 
I  Lu  Ctf.  and  furniture  which  they  contained  was  estimated  at 
29\^Dt     fifty  millions  of  francs,  or  two  millions  sterling.     At 
IJJ^^^^*  the  marriage  of  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  four 
984, 835.  queras  held  her  train.'     In  ihe  antechambers  of  the 
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Emperor,  seven  kings  were  sometimes  to  be  seen.  Aa4   ^^^^ 
when  this  occurred,  it  was  just  seventeen  years  since  - 


it  had  been  written,  with  universal  consent,  oyer  the    ^^^* 
principal  archway  in  the  Tuileries — "  Monarchy  is  |  d©  staei, 
abolished  in  France,  and  will  never  be  restored.''^      *''  ^^* 

AVhile  not  merely  the  forms  of  monarchical,  but 
the  essence  of  despotic  power,  were  in  this  manner  cmt  inter- 
re-established  in  France,  amidst  the  general  concur- |^J^^^^ 
rence  of  the  nation,  the  Emperor  was  careful  to  ac^»nd«  a* 
company  the  change  with  such  substantial  benefits*"^*"* 
and  real  ameliorations  as  amply  reconciled  the  great 
mass  of  the  citizens  to  the  loss  of  the  once  prized  de* 
mocratic  powers  which  had  brought  such  unheard* 
of  disasters  on  their  possessors  and  the  whole  com- 
munity. Though  completely  despotic,  the  Imperial 
Government  had  one  incalculable  advantage  t  it  was 
regular,  Conservative,  and  systematic.  The  taxes 
were  heavy,  but  the  Government  expenditure  was 
immense,  and  enabled  the  people  to  pay  them  with 
facility:  no  forced  loans  or  arbitrary  confiscations 
swept  off,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  accui- 
mulations  of  years  by  one  fell  exaction ;  no  uncere- 
tainty  as  to  enjoying  the  fruits  of  industry  paralysed 
in  any  branch  of  employment  the  hand  of  the  la- 
bourer. Every  thing  was  orderly  and  trQuquil  un^ 
der  the  Imperial  sway ;  the  Emperor  demanded  in- 
deed more  than  half  their  sons  from  his  subjects  of 
every  degree,  but  a  boundless  career  was  opened  to 
the  conscripts ;  and  visions  of  a  marshal's  baton  or  a 
general's  staff  danced  before  the  eyes  of  many  a 
youthful  aspirant,  who  was  destined  to  an  early  and 
unheeded  grave  in  the  field  of  battle  or  amidst  the 
horrors  of  the  military  hospital.  The  stoppage  of 
all  external  commerce,  combined  with  the  vast  and 
constantly  increasing  expenditure  of  Government, 
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CHAP,   produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  vigour  in  do- 

^mestic  industry  and  internal  communication ;   the 

1807.  yoadg^  the  canals  which  connected  the  provinces  with 
each  other,  were  covered  with  waggons  or  boats 
laden  with  the  richest  merchandise ;  the  cultivators 
every  where  found  an  ample  market  for  their  pro- 
duce, in  the  vast  consumption  of  the  armies ;  the 
manufacturing  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  activity 
and  enterprise ;  and  even  commercial  wealth,  reviv- 
ing from  its  ashes  under  the  firm  rule  of  the  Ernpe* 
ror, exerted  its  energies  on  internal  traffic^  and  turning 
inwards,  promoted  internal  circulation  through  the 
great  arteries  of  the  empire.  Beet  root  was  largely 
cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  the  sugar  cane,  and 
though  the  saccharine  matter  obtained  from  that 
useful  vegetable  was  inferior  in  sweetness  and  rich- 
ness to  that  which  the  West  India  islands  yielded, 
yet  it  was  superior  in  dearness  and  delicacy,  and,  as 
a  native  production,  was  justly  admired.  Lyons, 
Kouen,  and  the  Flemish  cities  again  resounded  with 
the  activity  of  the  artisan  ;  their  mined  fabrics  were 
restored,  the  empty  warehouses  replenished  ;  and  the 
vast  internal  consumption  of  the  empire,  deprived 
of  all  foreign  competition,  rapidly  raised  from  the. 
» Sign.  vi.  dust  the  prosperous  manufactures  of  the  monarchy, 
jom.  t^^'  which  the  confiscation  of  the  Revolution  had  to  all 
442, 444.  appearance  irrevocably  destroyed.  * 

Much  as  this  extraordinary  flood  of  internal  pros- 
Great  effect  perity  was  owing  to  the  rapid  circulation  of  wealthy 
ni^uX^'  occasioned  by  the  great  expenditure,  exceeding  thirty 
der  and  eon- millions  sterling,  which  was  drawn  from  the  ordi- 

tnbation  on  /•     i       -n         •        ^  .., 

the  indiwtry nary  revenue  of  the  Empire,*  more  still  was  to  be 

o     rtnce.        ,  Revenue  of  the  empire,  exclasiye  of  coDtributioiis  from  Foreign 
States  and  all  extraordinary  supplies : — 

In  1808,         .        664,879,901  francs,  or  L.a6,500,000 
1809,  ,        728,618,020     „  29,000,000 
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ascribed  to  the  enormous  sums  which  were  extracted    chap. 

XL  VII 

from  one  half  of  Europe  in  the  shape  of  subsidies, . 


contributions,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  ^®^' 
armies,  which  was  all  expended,  directly  or  indirect-* 
ly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  people.  The  ira- 
mense  sums,iimounting  to  above  twenty-four  millions 
sterling,  have  been  already  mentioned'  which  were' Ante,  tL 
extracted  from  Prussia,  and  the  countries  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  in  two  years  subsequent 
to  the  irruption  of  the  French  armies  into  their  terri-* 
tories  in  October,  1806.  But  exorbitant  as  this  was, 
it  constituted  but  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  foreign 
plunder  which  formed  so  important  an  element  in 
the  general  system  of  the  Imperial  Government.  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  able  and  impartial  bio* 
grapher  of  Napoleon  for  the  assertion,  *'  that  since 
their  departure  from  the  heights  of  Boulogne  two 
hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  had  been  constant- 
ly fed,  clothed,  paid,  and  lodged,  at  the  expense  of 
foreign  states ;  above  four  hundred  millions  of  con- 
tributions (L.l6,OOO,O0O)  had,  in  addition,  been 
levied  in  money  or  goods,  from  the  countries  occupied 

In  1810,  .        744,392,027  francs,  or   L.29,700,000 

1811,  including  J^J-^-^ 
Roman  States,  007,295,657    „                 36>200,000  ^  igis. 

1812,  .         876,266,180    „  35,300,000 

1813,  .         824,273,749    „  33,000,000 
— DoKE  DE  Gabta,  i.  307,  808. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  sums  drawn  during  these  years, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  plunder,  contributions,  tribute  in  subsidies  from 
Foreign  States,  amounted  to  at  least  half  as  much  more :  and  the  sums, 
from  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  were  equal  to  almost  double 
their  nominal  amount  in  the  currency  of  Great  Britain.-  Thus,  during 
the  six  last  years  of  Napoleon,  an  expenditure  equal  to  nearly  a  hundred 
mUUont  iUrling  in  £ngland  took  place  in  the  French  empire;  of  which* 
more  than  a  third  was  drawn  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  such  a  Government  for  the  time  should  be  popular,  not  with « 
standmg  its  despotic  character  and  the  conscription » 
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cHAPi  by  the  Imperial  troops^  the  treasury  had  received 
'  -part  of  this  sum^  and  the  remainder^  expended  on  the 


1807.  gervices  of  the  armyi  had  reduced  by  one  half  the 
amount  required  from  the  French  Exchequer  for  its 
support*  A  few  years  before,  Louisiana  had  been 
sold  by  the  First  Consul  to  America^  to  obtain  a  sup* 
ply  for  the  pressing  wants  of  the  treasury ;  on  his 
return  from  the  campaign  of  Austerlite,  the  Emperor 
found  the  treasury  exhausted,  and  the  bank  on  the 
eve  of  insolvency ;  but  the  campaigns  of  the  two  next 
years  gave  him  a  year's  revenue  in  advance  in  the 
coffers  of  the  state,  besides  a  large  reserved  treasure 
» Jom.  ii.  in  the  vaults  of  the  Tuileries.*  When  such  extra- 
487, 488.  ordinary  supplies  were  obtained  by  foreign  plunder 
for  the  French  treasuiy,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  very  great  degree  of  prosperity  should  have  per- 
vaded all  its  departments,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
made  itself  felt  at  the  metropolis ;  and,  in  truth,  all 
the  great  and  splendid  works  thenceforward  under- 
taken by  the  Emperor,  and  which  have  shed  such  an 
imperishable  lustre  round  his  name,  were  carried  on 
•  De  staei,  by  funds  wrung,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  suf- 
iL  266."°*'*fering  inhabitants  of  his  subject  territories. ' 

And  these  works,  undertaken  under  the  Impe- 
stfikingic-rial  Government,  were  really  such  as  to  justifv  the 

count  of  the         ,_       •         .        j      .         •  -  J  / 

pabiic  works  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  people  even  less  passion* 
the^S^r^^^ly  devoted  than  the  French  to  public  splendour, 
of  tiie  Id-    They  were  thus  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Minister 

tenor,  Aug,    «     ,       t  •         •       a 

26, 1807.  of  the  Interior  m  August  1807,  when  Napoleon  met 
the  Chambers  after  his  return  from  Tilsit ;  and  after 
making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggerated  style  of 
such  state  papers,  much  remains  to  attract  the  admi- 
*  ration  of  succeeding  ages,  and  demonstrate  the  great 
objects  to  which,  in  domestic  administration,  the  am- 
bition of  the  Emperor  was  directed.  "  Thirteen  thou-» 
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sand  leagues  df  public  roads  have  been  kept  in  order  cff  ap; 

or  repaired ;  the  two  greatest  works  undertaken  for  «^ 

centuries^  the  roads  of  Mont  Cenis  and  of  the  Sim-  ^^''^• 
plon»  haye>  after  six  years  of  labour^  been  completed. 
The  road  from  Spain  to  Italy  is  in  progress:  thd 
Apennines  are  the  theatre  of  a  series  of  works  which 
will  unite  Piedmont  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  complete  the  union  of  Ligtiria  to  France  t 
eighteen  rirers  have  seen  their  navigation  improved 
or  prolonged  beyond  hitherto  impassable  barriers  by 
means  of  locks,  dykes,  or  towing  paths :  four  bridges 
have  been  erected  during  the  last  campaign :  ten 
others  are  in  full  progress :  ten  canals,  almost  all 
commenced  during  the  present  reign,  are  in  full  acti- 
vity. Nor  do  the  maritime  harbours  offer  fewer 
prodigies.  Antwerp,  so  Recently  insignificant,  has 
become  the  centre  of  our  great  maritime  prepara-^ 
tions  :  for  the  first  time  that  part  of  the  Scheldt  sees 
vessels  of  T4  and  60  guns  floating  on  its  bosom :  four- 
teen ships  of  the  line  are  on  the  stocks  within  its 
walls ;  many  are  finished,  and  have  descended  to 
Flushing :  that  harbour  has  seen  its  docks  deep^* 
6ned,  its  entrance  improved,  and  it  is  already  capable 
of  containing  a  squadron :  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais 
piers  have  been  constructed  ;  at  Cherbourg  two  vast 
breakwaters  erected  ;  at  Roehfert  and  Marseilleii 
equally  important  maritime  improvements  are  iti 
progress.  The  existence  of  our  cotton  manufactures 
being  secured^  investigations  are  in  progress  for  the 
discovery  of  places  suited  to  the  culture  of  that  im* 
portant  article :  the  improvement  of  the  linen  fabridi 
has  been  the  object  of  constant  solicitude :  veterinary 
schools  have  been  established,  and  already  fill  the 
army  and  the  fields  with  skilled  practitioners;  a 
code  is  preparing  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  i 
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CHAP,   the  School  of  Arts  and  Mechanics  at  Compiegne 

XLVIL 


. flourishes,  and  has  been  transferred  to  Chalons; 
1807.  Qthers  on  a  similar  plan  are  in  the  course  of  fianna- 
tion ;  Italy  opens  an  extensive  mart  for  our  industry ; 
the  war,  changed  into  a  contest  for  commercial  inde- 
pendence, has  become  the  greatest  stimulant  to 
French  industry  ;  every  one  of  our  conquests,  while 
it  is  a  market  closed  to  England,  is  a  new  en- 
couragement  afforded  to  French  enterprise.  Nor 
has  the  capital  of  this  great  empire  been  neglect- 
ed;  it  is  the  Emperor's  wish  that  that  illustrious 
city,  become  the  first  in  the  universe,  should  befit 
by  its  splendour  so  glorious  a  destiny.  At  one 
extremity  of  Paris  a  bridge  has  been  completed,  to 
which  victory  has  given  the  name  of  Austerlitz  ;  at 
another,  a  second  is  commencing,  to  which  Jena  will 
afford  a  still  more  glorious  appellation  ;  the  Louvre 
advances  to  its  completion,  marking,  in  its  matured 
progress  through  centuries,  the  successive  ages  of 
Francis  I.,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Louis  XIV.,  restored  to 
Ijfe  by  the  voice  of  Napoleon:  fountains  without 
number  flow  night  and  day  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
testifying,  even  to  the  humblest  classes,  the  care  which 
the  Emperor  bestows  on  their  most  trifling  accom- 
modation. Two  triumphal  arches  are  already 
erected,  or  founded,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  palace 
inhabited  by  the  Genius  of  Victory ;  the  other  at  the 
extremity  of  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  the  finest 
city  in  the  world.  The  Tomb  of  Dessaix  has  been 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  whose  rugged 
precipices  are  not  less  startled  at  the  monument  of 
our  perfection  in  the  arts,  than  they  were  at  the 
passage  of  the  artillery  drawn  by  the  arms  of  valour. 
The  fine  arts  in  France  are  occupied  almost  entirely 
in  tracing  on  marble  or  canvass  the  glorious  exploits 
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of  our  armies,  while  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  ever   chap. 

meditating  fresh  triumphs,  has  selected  for  his  anta 

gonist  the  Demon  of  Ignorance ;  and,  by  the  esta*    ^^'^' 
blishment  of  twelve  colleges  for  the  study  of  law,  and 
gratuitous  schools  for  the  teaching  of  medicine  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  extension  of  general  knowledge  in  the^^J^^^^- 
most  essential  subjects  of  public  instruction."* 

When  the  French  people  saw  this  magnificent  an- 
nouncement of  internal  improvement,  contempora- General  de- 
neous  with  the  official  promulgation  of  the  treaty  of  1^°^^^]^*^ 
Tilsit,  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  the  restoration  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  were  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle, 
and  yielded  to  the  pleasing  illusion  that  the  Revolu- 
tion, nursed  in  violence  and  baptized  in  blood,  was 
to  set  amidst  a  blaze  of  unprecedented  glory.  But 
the  querulous  discontent  and  substantial  oppression 
of  other  nations  might  have  even  then  taught  them 
that  this  splendid  fabric  rested  on  a  dangerous  foun- 
dation, and  that  the  system  was  not  likely  to  be 
durable  which  impoverished  all  otherjs  to  enrich  one 
favoured  state ;  while  a  sagacious  observer  of  this 
long  and  glowing  enumeration  of  the  internal  pro- 
jects of  the  Emperor  could  hardly  have  avoided  the 
inference  that  the  Government  had  now  drawn  to 
itself  the  patronage  and  direction  of  domestic  improve- 
ment of  every  description ;  that  the  very  magnitude 
and  universality  of  public  undertakings  proved  that 
private  enterprise  had  sunk  into  the  dust ;  and  that, 
reversing  the  whole  principles  of  the  Revolution,  the 
welfare  of  society  had  come  to  depend  on  the  point 
of  the  Pyramid. 

The  finances  of  France,  in  an  especial  manner, 
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CHAP,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  ta- 

lent  of  his  subjects,  adapted  beyond  any  other  people 

1807,  jjj  Europe,  to  organization  and  accuracy  in  matters 
French  fi-  of  detail,  brought  that  important  branch  of  admini* 
aT^p^.  stration  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection. 
The  oflScial  exposition  set  forth  by  his  Ministers  an- 
nually, exhibited  an  excess  of  income  above  expendi- 
ture ;*  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  state- 
ments as  a  true  picture  of  the  financial  conditions  of 
the  empire,  when  ten  or  fifteen  millions  sterling  were 
annually  drawn  from  foreign  nations  by  contribu- 
tions or  subsidies,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  yearly 
budgets;  and  all  the  armies  quartered  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  whether  in  Germany,  Italy, 


Bndget  of 
1808* 


*  The  Budget  exhibited  to  the 

INCOME.  Fnncs. 

Direct  contributions,  295,241,651 
Registers  and  crown 
lands,  ....    181,458,491 


Customs, 

Lottery, 

Post-offlee, 

Excise,  .     . 

Salt  and  Tobacco,  by 

the  Alps,  .     .     . 
Salt  Mines,      .    . 


75,973,797 

12,804,486 

8,524,586 

82,77-2,692 

5,104,198 
3,000,000 


664,879,901 
or  L.26;500,000 


Chambers  for  1808,  was  as  follows 

EXPENDITURE.  Franc*. 

Public  debt. 
Pensions,  .... 
Civil  list,  .... 
Judges,  .... 
Foreign  relations,  . 
Minister  of  the  Interior, 

of  Finance,     . 

of  Treasury, 

of  War,    .     . 


Ordnance, 
Marine,     .     .  . 
Religion,   .     . 
Police  General, 
Negotiations, 
Miscellaneous, 


74,000,000 

81,000,000 

28,000,000 

22,000,000 

9,000,000 

52,000,000 

21,900,000 

8,000,000 

201,649,000 

134,880,000 

117,200,000 

14,000,000 

1,055,000 

8,000,000 

6,316,000 


730,000,000 
or  L.29,200,000 
See  Dec  de  Gaeta,  i.  306  ;  and  Montgaillard,  yi.,  364, 365. 
The  kingdom  of  Italy  alone  produced  to  Napoleon  a  yearly  tribute 
of  100,000,000  francs,  or  L. 4,000,000,  and  for  this  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  his  own  words ;  but  no  mention  of  this  contribution,  any  more 
than  the  L.  3,400,000,  paid  annually  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  the 
L. 24,000,000  levied  on  the  north  of  Germany,  appears  in  these  an- 
nual budgets.-r/Sw  Semce,  7  AvrH,  1806 ;  Ppukt, 
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or  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  were  systematically  and  ohap. 
invariably  maintained  and  paid  at  the  exclusive  ex- 


pense of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  ^®^* 
therefore,  that  as  long  as  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
endured  over  foreign  nations,  no  want  of  money  was 
ever  experienced  at  the  Imperial  headquarters,  and 
that  the  sums  extracted  from  them  during  its  conti- 
nuance amounted  to  at  least  a  half  of  those  derived 
from  the  legitimate  taxation  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  longer  his  experience  extended,  the  more  was 
he  attached  to  the  admirable  system  of  indirect  tax- 
ation, the  only  secure  basis  for  the  permanent  income 
of  a  great  nation.  "  The  principle  I  should  wish  to 
see  established,"  said  he,  on  20th  February,  1806, 
"  is  to  introduce  a  great  number  of  moderate  indirect 
taxes,  susceptible  of  augmentation,  when  the  public 'W«t,286. 
necessitiescall  for  their  elevation."  * 

But  the  march  of  despotism  is  not  for  ever  on 
flowers ;  nor  is  it  always  blessings  and  splendid  im-DetpotU 
provements  only  which  it  confers  upon  its  subjects.  ^^J^^ 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  brilliant  public  works  and^*''®^^*^'^ 
bewildering  enumerations  of  great  undertakings  with 
which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  were  but  ,the  splendid  covering 'with 
which  Napoleon  was  gilding  over  the  old  and  well- 
known  chains  of  Roman  servitude.  -  On  the  1st  Fe- 
bruary, 1810,  the  Penal  Code  made  its  appearance ; 
and  the  few  real  patriots  who  had  survived  the  stormd 
of  the  Revolution  perceived  with  grief,  that  out  of 
480  crimes  which  it  enumerated,  no  less  than  220 
were  for  state  offences.*     In  this  long  and  porten-^^^^J^'J* 
tons  enumeration  were  included  almost  all  the  offen-»nd  §  132 
ces  embraced  under  the  denomination  of  lese-majesty 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  thelower  empire :  amongothers 
the  non-revelation  of  crimes  affecting  the  security  of 
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CHAP,   the  state,  which  have  come  to  any  one's  knowledge ; 


-illegal  societies  or  assemblages  of  any  kind ;  and  sedi- 
^^^*    tious  oflfences,  committed  either  by  writings  published 
or  unpublfshed,  images  or  engravings.    The  punish- 
ment of  such  non-revelation  was  declared  to  be  the 
galleys,  if  the  crime  not  disclosed  was  lese-majesty ; 
imprisonment  from  two  to  five  years,  if  sedilionary. 
So  special  and  minute  are  the  crimes  against  the  se- 
curity of  the  state,  and  so  slender  the  evidence  requi- 
red to  establish  them,  that  in  troubled  times,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  despotic  monarch,  they  furnished  the 
most  ample  means  of  totally  extinguishing  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  rendering  every  person  ame- 
>Code Penal, nabie  to  puuishment  who  in  the  slightest  degree 
294.         obstructed  the  measures  of  Government.' 

Imprisonment  has  ever  been  the  great  instrument 
Decree  etu- of  despotic  powcr :  it  is  not  by  heart-rendinff  punish- 

Wishing  ^  ^  .     ^.\     ,  .^  .    ^.  .  C   ^U 

eight  state  mcuts  luflicted  on  its  victims  m  presence  of  the 
Frwce  "*  people,  but  by  the  silent  unseen  operation  of  confine- 
March  3,  meut  and  seclusion,  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  in 
general  been  broken.  Founded,  as  the  empire  of 
Napoleon  was,  on  the  suppression  of  all  the  passions 
of  the  Revolution,  and  succeeding,  as  it  did,  to  a  period 
when  great  political  'parties  had  been  interested  in 
Iheir  preservation,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this 
^eat  engine  was  to  remain  powerless  in  his  hands. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  highly  characteristic  of  the 
ambitious  spirit  which  inspired,  and  the  absence  of 
all  regard  for  real  freedom  which  distinguished  the 
whole  changes  of  the  Revolution,  that  not  one  of  the 
successive  parties  which  were  elevated  to  power  du- 
ring its  progress  ever  thought  of  the  obvious  expe- 
dient essential  to  any  thing  like  freedom,  of  limiting 
by  law  the  period  to  which  imprisonment,  at  the 
instance  of  Government^  without  bringing  the  accu- 
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Bed  to  trial,  could  extend.  Each  was  perfectly  willing   Ohap. 
that  arbitrary  imprisonment  should  continue,  provi-- 


ded  only  that  they  enjoyed  the  power  of  exercising  it.  ^^^* 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  this  iniquitous  system 
was  carried  to  a  height  unparalleled  in  any  former 
age ;  and  above  two  hundred  thousand  captives  at 
one  time  groaned  in  the  state  prisons  of  France. 
Even  under  the  comparatively  regular  and  constitu- 
tional sway  of  the  Directory,  it  was  still  largely  acted 
upon  :  the  first  use  of  their  power  made  by  each  fac- 
tion, as  they  got  possession  of  the  executive,  was  to 
consign  all  the  dangerous  persons  of  the  opposite 
parties  to  prison  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Na- 
poleon for  the  asser  ion,  that  at  one  time  the  state 
prisoners  under  their  rule  amounted  to  sixty,  and 
when  he  took  possession  of  power,  were  still  nine 
thousand.*  Under  his  more  vigorous,  but  humane 'NapoWon 
administration,  the  amount  was  much  lessened,  butV^^Jg"**** 
still  it  was  considerable ;  and  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons constantly  remained  in  jail,  without  any  means 
either  of  procuring  their  liberation  or  forcing  on  their 
trial.  Their  number  and  unhappy  condition  had  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor ;  and  at  length 
a  decree  was  passed  regulating  their  treatment  and  M*rch  s. 
places  of  confinement,  and  defining  the  authorities 
by  whom  their  detention  was  to  be  authorized.  By 
this  decree  eight  state  prisons  were  established  in 
France,  viz. — Saumur,  Ham,  If,  Landskrown,  Pierre 
Chatel,  Fenestrelles,  Campiano,  and  Vincennes.  The 
detention  of  prisoners  in  them  required  to  be  on  a 
warrant  of  the  Private  Council  of  the  Emperor,  on 
a  report  of  the  Minister  of  Police,  or  Public  Justice. 
The  former  was  invested  with  the  power  of  putting 
any  person  that  he  thought  proper  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police.     The  captives  in  the  state 
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CHAP,   prisons  retained  the  power  of  disposing  of  their  ef- 


.  fects,  unless  it  was  otherwise  ordered  ;  but  they  could 
^^^^'    not  receive  any  money  or  'movables  but  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  by  his  autho- 
xity.  All  correspondence  or  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  rigorously  forbidden  ;  and  any  jailer 
l?*T*'     who  should  permit  or  connive  at  the  correspondence 

,  March  3,  .  .  i  i  i 

1810.  of  any  prisoner  with  any  person  whatever,  was  to  be 
ud°MoYtg.  dismissed,  and  punished  with  six  months*  confine- 
Tii.11,12.  ment* 

Under  this  rigorous  system,  great  numbers  of  per- 
ExtrtordU  gQUS  of  the  highest  rank  and  noblest  character  were 
biafet  of  confined  in  these  state  prisons  during  the  whole  reign 
t^TJto  ^^  Napoleon,  not  only  from  France  itself,  but  from 
priaoot.  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  the  Roman  States,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  An  order,  signed  by  Napoleon, 
the  Minister  of  Police,  or  the  Privy  Council,  was  a 
suflBcient  warrant  in  all  those  countries,  not  only  to 
occasion  the  arrest  of  any  suspected  person,  but  his 
detention  in  one  of  these  gloomy  fortresses,  to  all 
appearance  for  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life — 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  priests  of  the  most  exalted, 
station,  citizens  of  the  most  irreproachable  lives, 
were  seized  in  every  part  of  Europe  subject  to  the 
French  influence,  paraded  through  the  towns  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belonged,  with  shackles  on 
their  hands,  or  chains  round  their  necks,  and  then 
consigned  to  the  gloomy  oblivion  of  the  state  prisons, 
there  to  languish  in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  The  offences  for  which  this  terrible 
penalty,  worse  than  death  itself,  was  inflicted,  were 
of  the  most  trivial  kind ;  their  being  regarded  as 
punishable  at  all,  savoured  rather  of  the  dark  policy 
of  Tiberius  than  the  more  lenient  administration, 
even  of  despotic  countries,  in  modem  times.   An  un- 
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happy  hon  mott  a  cutting  jest  at  the  expense  of  any   chap. 
of  the  Imperial  authorities,  a  few  sarcastic  lines,  were  -  *^^'"* 


suflScient  to  consign  their  unfortunate  authors  to  close  ^^^^' 
confinement  for  the  rest  of  their  days.^  The  state 
prisons  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  assemblage 
of  persons ;  those  on  the  north  of  the  empire  were 
chiefly  filled  with  ardent  democrats,  or  devoted  par- 
tisans of  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  those  in  the 
southern  provinces  with  ecclesiastics  or  priests  who 
had  expressed  themselves  incautiously  regarding  the 
captivity  and  dethronement  of  their  spiritual  sove- 
reign ;  but  numbers  were  there  immured  against 
whom  no  definite  charge  or  overt  act  could  be  brought, 
but  who,  from  some  unknown  cause,  had  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Emperor  or  some  of  the  Imperial 
authorities.  One  day  there  arrived  at  the  doors  of 
these  gloomy  abodes  a  young  nobleman  of  elegant 
figure,  gay  manners,  and  dissipated  habits ;  the  next 
an  aged  priest,  in  the  decline  of  life,  whose  grey 

•  Cardinal  Pacca,  long  a  victim  of  the  tyrannical  goyernment  of  Na- 
poleon, on  account  of  the  courageous  stand  which  he  made  against  his  SUgliretiitM 
spoliation  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  who,  for  six  years,  was  confined  in  the  for  which 
state  prison  of  Fenestrelles  among  the  solitude  of  the  Alps,  has  given  usP*'*®" 
the  following  account  of  some  of  his  fellow-captires.  "  On  my  ^'"▼al^^i^^" 
in  the  prison,  one  of  the  first  persons  I  met  was  the  aroh  pj^iest  of  Fob- 
tainelle,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  vir  simplex  et  timetu  Deum^  who  had 
heen  sentenced  to  three  years'  confinement  for  having  written,  in  1809, 
to  a  neighbouring  curate  that  the  Archduke  John  was  advancing  with 
his  army ;  the  next  was  Tognetti  de  Pisa,  condemned  to  six  months* 
imprisonment  for  liaving  imprudently  repeated  a  satire  he  had  heard 
against  the  Emperor;  Girolamo  de  Forte,  abo,  for  having  composed  some 
poems  in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  when  in  1800  they  chased  the  French 
from  Italy ;  and  Leonard  de  Modigliano,  Dean  of  Forli,  for  having  been 
imprudent  in  his  language  against  the  French  Emperor,  were  sentenced 
to  an  unlimited  period  of  captivity,  and  only  received  their  liberation  on 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  They  traversed  the  most  populous  eities  of 
Lombardy  in  the  course  of  their  transmission  to  prison,  the  former  with 
handcuffs,  the  latter  with  a  chain  about  his  neck,  of  which  he  stiU  bore 
the  marks  when  I  saw  him  in  the  prison  of  FenestrelleiB."...*iU2rjftoirr# 
de  Cardinal  Pacca,  i.  237,  238. 
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CHAP,  hairs  were  sent  to  bleachen  amidst  the  snows  of  the 
-Alps;  next  came  a  violent  democrat,  who,  untaught 


1807, 


by  the  disasters  of  twenty  years,  was  still  raving 
about  the  Rights  of  Man  ;  then  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  fallen  dynasty,  or  an  uncompromising  assertor 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  conquered  provinces.  All  who 
in  any  way,  or  from  any  motive,  had  excited  either 
the  displeasure  or  the  fears  of  the  Emperor,  were  sent 
into  captivity ;  but  the  greater  proportion  were  eccle- 
siastics, among  whom  was  the  intrepid  and  able 
Cardinal  Pacca,  who  had,  in  an  especial  manner, 
>  Paeea*s     rouscd  his  indignation,  by  his  bold  counsels  to  the 


was  of  hia 
penecu* 


287, 270,   Pope,  soon  the  companion  of  his  captivity,  to  resist 
271,274.  tiig  Imperial  aggressions  on  the  Holy  See.** 

One  circumstance  of  peculiar  and  unprecedented 
Unifwni  severity  attended  the  state  victims  of  Napoleon ,  which 
i%oWs  had  been  unknown  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the 
power,  and  Roman  empire.     The  extent  of  his  dominions,  the 

great  aggra*  *- 

▼ation  it  wide  sway  of  his  influence,  rendered  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  fly  from  his  persecution.  By  passing  the 
frontier,  and  escaping  into  other  states,  no  asylum, 
as  in  former  times,  was  obtained ;  the  influence  of 
the  Imperial  authorities,  the  terrors  of  the  Imperial 
sway,  pursued  the  fugitive  through  the  whole  of 
Europe ;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Caligula  or  Nero,  the 

♦  These  ecclesiastics  were  sentenced  to  unlimited  imprisonment  for 
the  most  trifling  causes.  Out  of  nineteen  who  were  imprisoned  along 
with  Cardinal  Pacca  in  the  fortress  of  Fenestrelles,  amidst  the  Savoy 
Alps,  three  Spaniards  by  birth  were  therefor  having  declared^  at  Parma, 
against  the  iniquitous  war  which  the  Emperor  was  waging  against  their 
nation ;  another  for  being  suspected  of  having  carried  on  a  secret 
correspondence  .with  the  Pope  when  in  confinement  in  France;  others 
for  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  Emperor  in 
the  Roman  States ;  one  from  Bastia  in  Corsica  for  having  preached  a 
sermon  containing  some  passages  which  were  thought  to  be  a  satire  on 
the  Emperor,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  church.  He  was  seized  before 
he  had  concluded  his  discourse,  and  instantly  conducted  to  prison.— 
PAOCA,i.  271,  272, 
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victim  of  Imperial  jealousy  could  find  no  resting-    chap. 
place  on  the  Continent  till  be  had  passed  the  utmost  ^^^"' 
limits  of  civilisation,  and' -amidst  the  nomade  or  semi-    ^®^' 
barbarous  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  found 
that  security  which  the  boasted  institutions  of  its 
ancient  states  could  no  longer  afford.     The  mandates 
of  the  Emperor,  the  inquisition  of  his  police,  reached 
the  trembling  fugitive  as  effectually  on  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  Austrian  or  Spanish  dominions,  in  the 
extremity  of  Calabria,  or  in  the  marshes  of  Poland, 
as  in  the  centre  of  Paris  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
escaped  into  the  Ukraine,  or  the  Turkish  provinces, 
or  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  yet  unsubdued  realm 
of  Britain,  that  the  victim  of  Imperial  persecution 
could  find  a  secure  resting-place.     The  knowledge  of 
this,  which  universally  prevailed,  added  fearfully  to 
the  terrors  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  the  firmest 
mind,  the  most  undaunted  resolution  despaired  of 
entering  the  lists  with  an  authority  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  seemed  constrained  to  obey  ;  and  the 
immense  majority  of  the  prudent  and  the  selfish 
quailed  under  the  prospect  of  incurring  the  displea-i  oe  staeU 
sure  of  a  power  whose  lightest  measure  of  animad-J^g^^^jig 
version  would  be  banishment  into  the  savage  or  un-^^^*  i<i. 
civilized  parts  of  the  earth.'  *     Such  was  the  weight u.  4oo!*"*^ 

*  Madame  de  Stael  has  led  a  graphic  pictufc  of  the  terrors  with 
which  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon  were  attended  even  to  the  softer  sex; 
and  which  prompted  her  to  undertake  a  perilous  journey  from  Geneva 
by  the  Tyrol,  Vienna,  and  Gallicia,  into  Russia,  in  the  depth  of  wmter, 
in  order  to  fly  the  intolerable  anxiety  of  her  situation.  The  Austrian 
police,  acting  under  his  orders,  continued  the  same  odious  system ;  and 
it  was  not  till  she  reached  the  frontiers  of  Old  Russia,  and  war  was  de- 
clared between  that  power  and  Napoleon  in  1812,  that  she  was  able  to 
draw  breath.  The  Duchess  of  Abrantes  has  given  a  still  more  romantic 
and  interesting  account  of  the  extraordinary  adventure  of  Mrs  Spencer 
Smith,  wife  of  the  British  resident  at  Stutgard,  who  incurred  the  real 
or  feigned  displeasure  of  Napoleon  in  1804,  at  the  time  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien's  murder,  and  the  alleged  counterplot  in  which  he  was  parti- 
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CHAP,    of  this  despotism,  that  even  the  brothers  of  Napoleon 

XLVIL 

could  not  endure  it.    Louis,  resigned  the  throne  of 

1607.  Holland*  and  Lucien  sought  in  England  that  freedom, 
for  the  loss  of  which  all  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
the  brother,  whom  his  presence  of  mind  had  seated 
on  the  Consular  Throne,  could  afford  no  compensa* 
tion. 

With  such  powers  to  support  his  authority,  and 
UniferMi  fiush  tcrrors  to  overawe  discontent  or  stifle  resistance, 
^ien^  to  Napoleon  succeeded,  without  the  least  difficulty,  in 
hu  autho-  maintaining  a  despotism  in  France,  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  empire,  unparalleled  for  rigour  and 
severity  in  modem  times.  Not  a  whisper  of  resist* 
ance  was  any  where  heard  to  his  orders  throughout 
all  his  vast  dominions.  The  Senate  joyfully  and  ser- 
vilely registered  his  decrees,  voted  his  taxes,  and  au- 
thorized his  conscriptions ;  the  press  was  occupied 
only  with  narrating  his  journeys,  transcribing  his 
eulogies,  or  enforcing  his  orders ;  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  vied  with  their  dignified  brethren  in  the 
upper  Chamber  in  addressing  the  Emperor  only 
with  the  incense  of  Eastern  adulation.  The  legisla- 
ture voted,  and  the  nation  furnished  to  their  ruler, 
during  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  from  his  assum- 
ing the  Imperial  throne  to  his  abdication,  the  stupen- 
dous number  of  two  millions  three  hundred 
THOUSAND  CONSCRIPTS,  of  which  above  two  millions 

cipant  to  dethrone  the  Emperor. >  She  was  activdy  pursued  by  the 
I  Ante,  ▼.  bloodhounds  of  the  French  police,  solely  on  account  of  her  husband's 
194y  197.  apts,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vicenxa,  across  the  Julian  and  Tyrol 
Alps  to  the  romantic  shores  of  the  Rdnig  Sea,  near  Salzbourg,  where  she 
for  the  first  time  got  b^ond  their  reach,  by  escaping  into  the  Austrian 
territories,  which  were  not  at  that  period  (1804)  subjected  to  the  dis- 
grace of  being  forced  to  yield  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  French 
police. — See  D' Abb.  xiii.  124,  A  few  years  later  she  could  have  found 
no  security  tiU  she  had  traversed  the  whole  Imperial  territories,  and 
reached  the  Ottoman  dominions.— Du*  An$.  ff  Exil.  889, 350. 
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two  hundred  thousand  perished  in  his  service.*  The  chap. 

X  L  V  H 

taxes,  enormously  heavy,  were  only  prevented  from . 


being  screwed  up  to  the  highest  possible  amount  by    *^^' 
the  systematic  plunder  of  all  the  tributary  countries 
of  Europe.  Yet  his  Government  was  not  only  obeyed 
without  a  murmur  during  all  that  time,  but  these 
terrible  sacrifices,  draining  as  they  did  its  heart's 
blood  from  the  nation,  were  passively  yielded  by  all 
classes ;  and  the  despot,  who  was  visibly  leading  them 
to  perdition,  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  and  at  alliMontg. 
times  by  the  incense  of  flattery  and  the  voice  of  adu-277^^^' 
lation.^ 
So  severely,  however,  did  the  conscription  press 

*  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  men  leykd  and  deetrojed  in 
France  during  the  ten  years  of  the  £mperor*s  reign ;  the  most  extra-  Eaormoui 
ordinary  instance  of  the  destruction  of  the  human  species  by  the  ope-  destruction 
ration  of  regular  goyemment  that  exists  in  the  annals  of  the  woiid :—  ufir^!^^" 
Dates  of  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  »»   fof»i»n 

24th  Sept.  1805,        .         .         80,000  men.  wtrswdtlie 

Not.  1806,  «         •         60,000  conscription. 

7th  April,  1807,  -  -  80,000 
21st  Jan.  and  lOth  Sept.  1808,  240,000 
18th  Apriland  5th  Oct.  1809,  76,000 
13th  Dec.  1810,  .  •  160,000 
20th  Dec.  1811,  «  ,  120,000 
13th  March,  1st  Sept.  1812,  237,000 
16th  Jan.  3d  April,  24th) 

Aug.,    9th   Oct.,  11th  V  1^040,000 

Nov.  1813,  ) 


In  ten  years,        •        2,1 13,000,  exduidTeofTolaniary  enlistment. 
Army  in  existence  in  1804,        640,000 

2,753,000 
Departmental      Guards, ) 
Voluntary  Levies,  and  >     250,000 
Levy  en  masse,  in  1814, ) 

3,003,000 
Remained  alive  in  armSf  or  )     ^2  600 
prisoners  in  1814,  j 

Destroyed  in  10  years,  2,200,400 

^See  DcpiM.  Force  Commercial  de  France,  i.  3  ;  and  Momteur,  daUs  id 

supra. 
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CHAP,   upon  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  both 
in  parents  ^nd  their  offspring,  that  although  the 


^^^'^'  salaried  dependenta  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  Legisla 
ExccMire  ture  and  elsewhere,  obsequiously  voted  all  his  demands 
wi^ription  for  men,  and  the  press  lavished  nothing  but  enco- 
Uwi,  miums  on  his  measures,  yet  it  was  not  without 
extreme  diflSculty  and  excessive  rigour  that  it  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  especially  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  empire.  The  infirmities  which  might 
be  pleaded  in  exemption  were  severely  scrutinized, 
and  inveterate  asthma,  habitual  spitting  of  blood,  or 
incipient  consumption,  alone  sustained  as  a  sufficient 
excuse.  Exemptions  at  first  were  allowed  to  be  pur- 
chased for  three  hundred  francs ;  but  this  privilege 
was,  soon  repealed,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
empire  a  substitute  could  not  be  procured  for  less 
than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds.  No 
Frenchman,  liable,  or  who  oncQ  hajl  been  liable  to 
the  conscription,  could  hold  anypuMic  office,  receive 
any  public  salary,  exercise  any  public  right,  receive 
any  legacy,  or  inherit  any  prope^^ty,  \inless  he  could 
produce  a  certificate  that  he  had  obeyed  the  law,  and 
was  either  legally  exempted,  in  actual  service,  dis- 
charged, or  that  his  services  had  not  been  required. 
Those  who  failed  to  join  the  army,  when  drawn, 
within  the  prescribed  time,  were  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  denounced  to  all  the  gendarmerie  in 
the  empire  as  deserters.  Eleven  depots  were  appoint- 
ed for  the  punishment  of  the  refractory,  where  they 
wore  the  uniform  of  convicts,  received  their  fare,  and 
were  employed  to  labour  on  fortifications  or  public 
works  without  any  pay.  The  terrors  of  this  treat- 
ment, however,  being  at  length  found  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  the  conscripts  to  their  colours,  it  was 
decreed  that  a  deserter  or  person  who  failed  to  attend 
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should  be  fined  fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  sentenced  chap, 

XLVIL 

to  three  years'  hard  labour  in  the  interior,  with  his  - 


head  shaved  but  his  beard  long ;  if  he  deserted  from    ^^^* 
the  army,  his  punishment  was  to  be  undergone  in  a 
frontier  place,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  Jiard  laboiu* 
for  ten  years,  on  bread  and  water,  with  a  bullet  of 
eight  pounds'  weight  chained  to  his  leg,  and  with  a 
shaved  head  and   unshaved  beard ;    a  penalty,   in 
comparison  of  which  death  itself  would  have  appear-* 
ed  .an  act  of  mercy.     Such  were  the  punishments 
which  awaited,  without  distinction,  all  the  youth  of 
France  if  they  tried  to  evade  a  conscription  which 
was  cutting  them  off  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  a-year.   The  practical  result  of  this   , 
excessive  severity,  joined  to  the  known  impossibility 
of  earning  a  subsistence  in  a  country  where  landed 
property  was  already  subdivided  into  eight  millions 
of  hands,  and  commercial  enterprise  annihilated,  by 
any  other  means  than  the  favour  or  employment  of  i  cod^  N«p. 
Government,  was,  that  the  whole  youth  of  the  nation,  ^'^  9^- 
of  the  requisite  age  and  capable  of  undergoing  its  Soatbey's 
fatigues,  were  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  enrolled  ^*^^^." 
in  the  profession  of  arms.' 

The  public  instruction  established  in  France  under 
the  empire  was  eminently  calculated  to  favour  the  system  of 
same  tendency.     The  schools  were  of  two  kinds,  the^*  imperial 
ecclesiastical  schools  and  the  lyceums.  The  ecclesiasti-  EccieaUrti- 
cal  schools  were  established  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  ^d7y«um» 
chiefly  for  the  education  of  the  young  persons  destin-"*^  miiiury 
ed  for  their  own  profession,  and  in  them  the  elements 
of  grammar  were  taught  along  with  a  system  of  re- 
ligious education.   As  they  were  supported,  however, 
by  voluntary  contributions  alone,  they  were  few  in 
comparison  with  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  to- 
tally inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  national  instruc- 
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CHAP.  tion.     Such  as  they  were,  however,  they  excited  the 

XLVH 


jealousy  of  the  jBmperor,  who  was  unwilling  that  any 
1®^'    considerable  establishment  in  the  empire,  especially 
in  relation  to  so  important  a  matter  as  public  educa- 
tion, should  exist  independent  of  the  patronage  and 
^  authority  of  Government.    It  was  decreed,  therefore. 
Sept  7,     that  there  should  be  no  more  than  one  ecclesiastical 
^^^'        school  allowed  in  each  department ;  and  that  that  one 
should  be  in  a  large  town  where  a  lyceum  or  Govern- 
ment academy  was  established ;  all  others  were  to  be 
>Tiiib.Hiitshut  up  in  a  fortnight,  under  heavy  penalties,  and 
639,  W6.''  th^i^  property  of  every  description  applied  to  the 
Pto'^ww    "®®  ^^  *^®  great  Imperial  establishment  called  the 
i.  47, 48,    University.* 

The  Imperial  University  was  the  chief  instrument 
CoMtitu-  which  the  Emperor  had  set  on  foot  for  obtaining  the 
Imperial  cutire  dircctiou  of  public  education  in  all  its  branches. 
UniTcriity.  rp|jjg  body^gs  totally  different  from  an  university  in 
our  sense  of  the  term  :  it  was  rather  a  vast  s}rstem 
of  instructing  police  diffused  over  the  country,,  in 
connexion  with  and  dependent  on  the  central  go- 
vernment. At  its  head  was  placed  a  Grand  Master, 
one  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  state,  with  a  salary 
of  150,000  francs  (L.6000)  a-year.  Under  him  were 
an  ample  staff,  all  of  whom  were  nominated  by  him- 
self, and  extending  over  the  whole  epapire,  viz. — a 
treasurer  and  chancellor,  ten  counsellors  for  life, 
twenty  in  ordinary,  and  thirty  inspectors-general,  all 
endowed  with  ample  salaries  ;  under  them  were  the 
rectors  of  academies,  as  they  were  called,  who,  in  no 
respect,  corresponded  to  the  English  functionaries  of 
the  same  name,  but  were  elevated  officers,  analogous 
to  and  ranking  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  as 
numerous  in  the  empire  as  there  were  courts  of  ap- 
peal, and  each  possessing  an  inferior  jurisdiction 
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and  staff  of  officers  similar  to  the  Grand  Master,   chap. 
Under  each  rector  were  placed  the  faculties  or  schools 


of  theology,  j  urisprudence,  medicine,  physical  sciences,    ^^"^^ 
the  lyceums,  colleges,  institutions,  and  pensions,  and 
even  the  schools  of  primary  instruction.   The  teachers 
in  all  these  various  schools  were  either  nominated 
directly  by  the  Grand  Master  or  by  the  inspectors, 
counsellors,  or  rectors  who  owed  their  appointments 
to  him  ;  so  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  were  all 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  central  government. 
Voluntary  schools,  or  communal  colleges  as  they  were 
called,  established  by  the  communities  or  rural  divi- 
sions of  the  empire,  were  not  prohibited,  and  about 
four  hundred  of  them  were  set  on  foot  in  the  early 
years  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  was  required  that  every 
person  who  taught  in  them  should  take  out  a  gra- 
duation at  the  university,  and  pay  for  his  license  to 
teach  from  200  to  600  francs  every  ten  years  ;  and 
besides,  that  the  whole  sums  which  they  drew  should 
be  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  to  be  apportioned 
out  by  the  central  government,  not  according  to  the 
number  of  the  scholars  which  each  could  produce,  or 
the  expenditure  which  it  might  require,  but  the  plea- 
sure of  the  minister  to  whom  the  distribution  was 
confided.     Under  such  restrictions  it  may  easily  be'Thib.HUt. 
believed  that  the  communal  or  voluntary  schools  ra-^^^^gg^' 
pidly  died  away,  and  nearly  the  whole  education  of  Southey't 
the  empire  was  brought  directly  under  the  direction i.^i, 4" 
and  appointment  of  Government.' 

The  Government  schools,  which  thus,  under  the  Lyceums  or 
successive  gradation  of  schools  of  primary  instruc-^^^^ 
tion,  colleges,  and  lyceums,  pervaded  the  whole  em--^*"""^* 
pire,  were  the  gre^t  instrument  to  which  Napoleon  great  im- 
trusted,  both  for  the  formation  of  the  national  tem-^'**""^ 
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CHAP,  per  into  a  docile  and  submissive  character,  and  the 

"XI  Vll 

'  direction  of  its  whole  moral  energies  to  the  purposes 


1807.  ^f  military  aggrandizement.  All  the  boys  who,  in  the 
primary  schools,  evinced  talent,  spirit,  or  aptitude  for 
military  exploit,  were  transferred  to  the  colleges,  and 
from  thence  to  the  lyceums.  In  the  latter  academies 
every  thing  bore  a  military  character ;  the  pupils  were 
distributed  into  companies,  having  each  its  sergeant 
and  corporal ;  their  studies,  their  meals,  their  rising 
and  going  to  bed,  were  all  performed  by  beat  of  drum 
— from  the  age  of  twelve  they  were  taught  military 
exercises ;  their  amusements,  their  games  were  all  of 
a  military  character.  Nor  were  other  encourage- 
ments of  a  more  substantial  description  a  wanting.  To 
each  lyceum  one  hundred  and  fifty  bursaries  were 
annexed,  paid  by  Government,  and  bestowed  on  the 
most  deserving  and  clever  of  the  young  pupils,  in 
order  to  defray  their  expenses  at  the  higher  military 
academies,  or  polytechnic  school  at  Paris ;  and  from 
the  many  thousand  salaried  scholars  thus  chosen, 
two  hundred  ajid  fifty  were  annually  transferred  to 
the  special  military  iTcademies,  where  they  were  ex- 
clusively maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  provided  with 
commissions  in  the  army,  or  offices  in  the  civil  de- 
partments of  Government.  Nor  was  this  all — two 
thousand  four  hundred  youths  of  the  greatest  pro- 
mise were  annually  chosen  from  the  conquered  or 
dependent  territories,  and  educated  at  the  military 
schools  at  the  public  expense ;  and  in  like  manner 
apportioned  out,  according  to  their  disposition  and 
talents,  into  the  military  or  civil  services  of  the  em- 
pire. At  all  these  schools  religion  was  hardly  mention- 
ed ;  political  studies  were  altogether  prohibited;  moral 
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disquisitions  little  regarded ;  but  geography,  mathe-  chap. 
maties,  mechanics,  the  physical  sciences,  fortification,  - 
gunnery,  engineering,  and  whatever  tended  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  art  of  war,  sedulously  taught 
and  encouraged.  The  professors  in  the  lyceums  and 
colleges  were  bound  to  celibacy ;  the  primary  teach- 
ers might  marry,  but  in  that  case  they  were  compel- 
led to  lodge  without  the  precincts;  a  regulation 
which,  to  persons  of  their  limited  income,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding twenty  pounds  a-year,  amounted  to  a  prohi- 
bition. All  the  teachers,  of  whatever  grade,  were 
liable  to  instant  dismissal  on  the  report  of  the  rec- 
tors or  inspectors,  that  any  of  the  rules  were  infring- 
ed. Their  emoluments  were  all  derived  from  Go- 
vernment, and  their  promotion  depended  entirely  on 
the  same  authority.  The  scholars  were  debarred 
from  all  correspondence  except  with  their  parents ; 
and  letters  even  from  them  could  only  be  received  in 
presence  of  the  master.  Thus,  not  only  were  the 
whole  schools  of  the  empire  directed  to  the  purposes 
of  war  or  abject  submission,  and  directly  placed  under 
the  control  of  Government,  but  a  spiritual  militia 
established  in  them  all,  to  enforce  every  where  the 
mandates  and  doctrines  which  it  promulgated.  Na- 
poleon did  not  discourage  education,  but  rendered  it 
solely  and  exclusively  subservient  to  his  purposes.  He 
did  not  destroy  the  battery,  but  seized  its  guns,  and 
skilfully  turned  them  on  the  enemy.  Combining  into 
one  Government  all  the  known  modes  of  enslaving  and 
degrading  mankind,  by  the  conscription,  he  forced, 
like  Timour  or  Gehgiskhan,  all  the  physical  energies 
of  his  subjects  into  the  ranks  of  war,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  military  aggrandizement ;  by  the  police, 
the  state  prisons,  and  the  censorship  of  the  press,  he 
enforced  every  where,  like  the  Byzantine  Emperors, 
VOL.  VI.  2  D 
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CHAP,   implicit  obedience  to  his  civil  admiaistration,  and 
'  .  directed  at  pleasure  the  thoughts  of  his  subjects ; 


I807,    ^hile,  by  means  of  a  vast  system  of  centralized  edu- 
cation skilfully  directed  to  the  purposes  of  conquest 
or  despotism,  and  maintained  by  an  order  of  educa- 
1  Thib.  vi.  tional  Jesuits  abjectly  devoted  to  his  will,  he  aimed, 
s^uthey/i.  lik^  Loyola  or  Hildebrand,  at  throwing  still  more  ir- 
48, 66.      removable  chains  over  the  minds  of  the  future  c^ene- 

Genie  de  U  ^ 

Rev.  i.  392.  ratious  of  mankind. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  learned  and  intrepid 
Rapid  trail-  M,  Suard  had  concluded,  in  Napoleon's  presence,  a 
npubiicaT  warm  eulogium  on  the  talent  with  which  Tacitus 
We^^°**^  had  portrayed  the  lives  and  vices  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  he  observed, — **  You  say  well ;  but  he 
would  have  done  still  better  if  he  had  told  us  how  it 
happened  that  the  Roman  people  tolerated  and  even 
loved  those  bad  Emperors.  It  is  that  which  it  would 
have  been,  of  the  most  importance  for  posterity  to 
•Dastaei.  kuow,"*  If  tlpsTobservation  is  just,  as  it  Undoubtedly 
ii.  387.  is  with  reiFei?ence  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  how  much 
more  is  it  applicable  to  Napoleon  himself ;  for  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
despotic  rule,  when  the  Emperor  was  overturning  all 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  draining  France  of 
its  heart'srblood,  and  training  the  generation,  edu- 
cated amidst  the  fumes  of  equality,  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  slavery,  he  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  almost 
worshipped  by  his  subjects.  This  extraordinary 
change!  also  took  place,  not  as  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  but  in  one  genera- 
tion. The  age  of  Gracchus  was  in  France  instantly 
succeeded  by  that  of  Caligula ;  the  democratic  fer- 
vour of  the  contemporaries  of  Marius,  plunged  at 
once  into  the  Eastern  adulation  of  the  successors  of 
Constantlne. 
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In  this  respect,  there  is*  a  most  remarkable  diflTer-   chap* 
ence  between  the  English  and  French  Revolutions.  • 


In  both,  indeed,  a  brief  period  of  democratic  fervour    ^^^^* 
was  succeeded,  as  it  ever  must  be  in  an  old  state,  byRemarkaWe 
a  military  despotism  ;  but  the  temper  with  which  bet^^the 
this  change  of  government  was  received  in  the  two|!^^^^  J^^ 
countries,  was  totally  at  variance,  and  the  frame  of  ▼oiutions  m 
government  which  has  been  left  in  each  is  essentially      '^^^  * 
different.     *'  The  English  aristocracy,"  says  Madame 
de  Stael,  "  had  more  dignity  in  their  misfortunes  than 
the  French ;  for  they  did  not  commit  the  two  im- 
mense faults  from  which  the  French  will  never  be 
able  to  exculpate  themselves — the  first,  that  of  ha- 
ving united  themselves  to   strangers  against  their 
native  country ;  the  second,  that  of  having  conde- 
scended to  accept  employments  in  the  antechambers 
of  a  sovereign  who,  according  to  their  principles, 
had  no  right  to  the  throne/'^    But  this  remarkable' Rev. 
difference  was  not  confined  to  the  aristocracy;  alla^"^' "' 
classes  in  England  evinced  an  early  and  decided  aver- 
sion to  the  violent  measures  of  the  army  and  its 
chiefs :  the  nobles  and  landed  proprietors  kept  aloof 
from  the  court  of  the  Protector,  neither  assisting  at 
his  councils  nor  accepting  his  repeated  offers  of  lucra- 
tive situations ;  and  such  was  the  temper  of  the  C!oni- 
mons,  that  Cromwell  soon  found  they  were  totally 
unmanageable,  and  therefore  disused  them  as  jury- 
men, and  they  returned  such  refractory  representa- 
tives to  Parliament,  that  none  of  the  Houses  which  he 
summoned  were  allowed  to  sit  more  than  a  few  days. 
England,  therefore,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  military 
usurpation,  but  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  sub- 
dued ;  and  even  in  its  gloomiest  periods  might  be 
seen  traces  of  a  free  spirit,  and  growing  marks  of  that 
independent  disposition  which  waited  only  for  the 
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CHAP,    death  of  the  unfortunate  Usurper  to  re-establish  the 

XLVII 

'  -national  liberties.     In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  all 


^®^^'  classes  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  fawning  upon 
the  triumphant  conqueror  who  had  subverted  the  Re- 
volution ;  the  nobles  rushed  in  crowds  into  his  ante- 
chambers, and  laid  the  honours  of  the  monarchy  at 
his  feet ;  the  burghers  vied  with  each  other  in  obse- 
quious submission  to  his  will,  or  graceful  flattery  to 
his  actions ;  the  tiers-^tat  joYtwlly  clothed  themselves 
with  his  titles,  or  accepted  his  employment ;  the  pea- 
santry gave  him  their  best  blood,  and  cheerfully 
yielded  up  their  children  to  his  ambition.  The  Se- 
nate was  the  echo  of  his  sentiments  ;  the  Council  of 
State  the  organ  of  his  wishes  ;  the  Legislative  Body 
the  register  of  his  mandates ;  the  Legislature  was 
submissive;  the  electors  pliant;  the  jurymen  obe- 
dient ;  and,  in  the  whole  monarchy,  so  recently  con- 
vulsed with  the  fervour  of  democracy,  was  to  be  heard 
only  the  mandates  of  power,  the  incense  of  flattery,  or 
the  voice  of  adulation. 

Much  of  this  extraordinary  difference  between  the 
lu  cantM.  immediate  effects  of  the  Revolutions  in  the  two  coun- 
▼ioC^  Md  tries  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater 
t^e  Front  dcvastatiou,  morc  sweeping  changes,  and  deeper  guilt 
conrnuion.  of  the  French  convulsion.   The  bloody  proscriptions, 
and  unbounded  confiscations  of  the  popular  party, 
were  the  cause  which  at  once  occasioned  and  justified 
^' '^  emigrations  of  the  noblesse.     Though  political 
wisdoiju^  e<i^ally  as  true  patriotism,  should  have  for- 
bid their  uniting  their  arms,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, with  the  stranger  against  their  native  land,  yet 
some  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  lacerated  feel- 
ings of  men  first  driven  into  exile  by  a  blood-thirsty 
faction,  and  then  deprived  of  their  estates  n  d  redu- 
ced to  beggary,  because  they  declined  to  return  and 
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place  their  necks  under  the  guillotine.   We  can  sym-    chap. 


pathize  with  the  implacable  vengeance  of  those  who  - 
had  seen  their  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  or  children,  ^®^^' 
massacred  by  an  inhuman  party,  who,  by  rousing  the 
cupidity  of  the  working  classes,  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  most  infernal  despotism  in  their  coun- 
try which  had  ever  disgraced  mankind.  The  exces- 
sive misery,  too,  which  democratic  ascendancy  had 
produced  upon  all  ranks,  and  especially  the  lowest, 
induced,  as  its  natural  result,  that  universal  and  ar- 
dent desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and 
energetic  government,  which  woful  experience  had 
proved  to  be  the  only  practicable  mode  of  terminating 
the  general  calamities.  The  reaction  of  order  and 
tranquillity  against  republican  violence  and  misery, 
was  more  powerful  and  widespread  in  France  than 
England,  because  the  suffering  which  had  preceded 
it  had  been  more  acute  and  universal.  The  despo- 
tism of  Napoleon  was  more  oppressive  and  more 
willingly  acquiesced  in  than  that  of  Cromwell,  from 
the  same  causes  which  had  rendered  the  atrocities  of 
the  revolutionists  in  France  more  excessive  than  those 
of  the  republicans  in  England. 

But  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  weight 
and  importance  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  Bat  this 
that  something  more  is  required  to  explain  the  extra- noTw^L 
ordinary  change  in  the  national  disposition  which  *^"  ^*^*^" 
took  place  from  the  days  of  the  Revolution  to  those 
of  the  empire.     That  suffering  should  produce  an 
alteration  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
changes  which  had  occasioned  it — that  the  now  uni- 
versally felt  evils  of  democratic  government  should 
incline  all  classes  to  range  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  a  single  chief,  is  indeed  intelligible ;  and  in 
truth  nothing  more  than  the  operations  of  experience 
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CHAP,   upon  the  great  body  of  mankind.     But  that  this  ex- 
^^^^'  -perience  should  produce  individual  baseness — that 


1807.  tjjg  fumes  of  Republicanism  should  be  succeeded,  not 
by  the  caution  of  wisdom,  but  the  adulation  of  sel- 
fishness— and  that  the  riot  of  European  liberty  should 
plunge  at  once  into  the  servility  of  Eastern  despotism, 
is  the  extraordinary  thing.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  influence 
of  an  extraordinary  man,  or  the  mingled  sway  of  the 
ambitious  passions  which  an  unprecedented  career  of 
success  had  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nation.  These 
circumstances  will  never  at  once  alter  the  character 
of  a  people ;  they  cannot  convert  public  spirit  into 
selfishness  ;  they  cannot  do  the  work  of  centuries  of 
progress,  or  change  the  age  of  Fabricius  into  that  of 
Nero. 

An   attentive  consideration  of  these  particulars 
It  was  not  must,  with  every  impartial  mind,  lead  to  the  conclu- 
freedom,bntSion  that  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  genuine  freedom 
tbedttireof  ^jjj^jj  couvulsed  Fraucc  and  desolated  Europe,  but 
which  con-  the  bastard  passion  for  individual  elevation.     Both 
Frtnce.      these  passions  are,  indeed,  essential  to  a  successful 
struggle  in  the  later  stages  of  society  in  favour  of 
liberty,  because  such  a  struggle  requires  the  general 
concurrence  of  mankind ;  and  such  concurrence,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  extraordinary  fervour  or  rural  sim- 
plicity, is  not  to  be  gained  but  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  selfish  and  the  generous  passions  of 
our  nature.     But  every  thing  in  the  final  result  de- 
pends on  the  proportion  in  which  these  noble  and 
base  ingredients  are  mingled  in  the  public  mind.   In 
either  case,  if  democracy  becomes  triumphant,  suffer- 
ing will  be  induced,  and  a  reaction  must  ensue  ;  but 
if  the  generous  flame  of  liberty  is  the  ruling  passion, 
the  period  of  despotic  sway  and  military  force  will 
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be  one  of  indignant  silence,  convinced  reason,  or  cttAP. 

compulsory  submission ;  if  the  selfish  passion  for  dis ^ 

tinction,  or  the  ardent  thirst  for  authority  is  the  ^®^^* 
moving  power,  it  will  be  distinguished  by  the  base- 
ness of  servility,  the  lust  of  corruption,  the  rhetoric 
of  adulation.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  ex- 
cesses of  power,  whether  regal,  aristocratic,  or  repub- 
lican, the  disinterested  friends  of  freedom,  either  in  the 
conservative  or  liberal  ranks,  can  discover  nothing 
but  a  matter  of  unqualified  hatred  and  aversion ;  but 
the  aspirants  after  distinction,  the  candidates  for 
power,  the  covetous  of  gold,  find  in  those  very  ex- 
cesses the  precise  objects  of  their  desire,  provided 
only  that  their  benefits  accrue  to  themselves.  If, 
therefore,  from  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  it  has 
become  evident  that  democratic  anarchy  can  no  longer 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  stern  sway  of  authority 
has,  for  a  season  at  least,  become  unavoidable,  the 
selfish  and  corrupt  hasten  to  throw  themselves  into 
its  arms,  and  lavish  that  flattery  on  the  single  which 
they  formerly  bestowed  on  the  many-headed  despot, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  thus  secure  to  themselves 
the  real  objects  of  their  ambition ;  while  the  virtuous 
and  patriotic  retire  altogether  from  public  life,  and  seek 
in  the  privacy  of  retirement  that  innocence  which 
can  no  longer  be  found  in  the  prominent  stations  of 
the  world.  Then  is  the  period  when  the  indignant 
lines  of  the  poet  are  indeed  applicable — 

"  When  vice  prevails,  and  impiooB  men  bear  Bway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station." 

That  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  at  no  period  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  been 
declared  by  all  its  observers,  and  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  events  of  its  progress.    Napoleon  and  Madanlc 
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CHAP,   de  Stael  haVe  concurred  in  stating,  that  the  desire 

XL  VII 

'  -for  equality  was  the  moving  principle^  and  this  desire 


^®^^*  is  but  another  name,  in  an  advanced  age,  for  the  sel- 
The  princi-'fish  passiou  for  individual  aggrandizement.  Men 
dom  never  profcss,  and  for  the  time  perhaps  feel,  a  desire  that 
were  attend- ^Ij  gjjQuid  Start  CGual,  in  Order  that  their  own  chance 

ed  to  in  the  *        ' 

French  Re-  of  being  forcmost  in  the  race  should  be  improved  : 
but  if  they  can  turn  the  advantage  to  their  own  side, 
they  are  in  no  hurry  to  share  it  with  those  whom 
they  have  outstripped*  The  most  ardent  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  shewed,  by  their  subsequent 
conduct,  that  they  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  the 
'  most  invidious  and  exclusive  distinctions  being  re- 
established, provided  only  that  they  were  conceived 
in  their  own  favour.  The  remarkable  and  luminous 
facts  that  not  one  of  the  successive  factions  which  rose 
to  power  in  the  course  of  the  convulsion,  ever  thought 
either  of  limiting  the  period  within  which  an  accused 
party  may  be  detained  in  prison,  without  being 
brought  to  trial,  or  aboVshing  the  odious  and  degra- 
ding fetters  of  the  police,  or  securing  to  the  minority 
in  opposition  to  the  ruling  power,  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing public  opinion,  by  a  practically  free  press, 
and  the  undisturbed  right  of  assembling  to  discuss 
the  measures  of  Government  in  public  meetings,  af- 
ford insurmountable  proofs  that  nothing  was  ever 
farther  from  their  real  intentions  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principles  of  genuine  freedom.  All  these 
parties,  indeed,  when  struggling  for  power,  were  loud 
in  their  demand  for  these  essential  guarantees  to  li-. 
berty,  without  the  full  establishment  of  which  its 
blessings  must  ever  be  an  empty  name :  but  none, 
when  they  attained  it,  ever  thought  of  carrying  their 
principles  into  practice,  or  putting  that  bit  in  their 
own  mouths  which  they  had  been  so  desirous  of 
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placing  in  those  of  their  antagonists.    None  of  them   chap. 

evinced  the  sh'ghtest  hesitation  in  taking  advantage 1- 

of,  and  straining  to  the  utmost,  those  arbitrary  powers  ^^^• 
which,  by  common  consent,  seemed  to  be  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive  Government.  The  conclu- 
sion is  unavoidable,  that  throughout  the  whole  period 
it  was  selfish  ambition  which  was  the  real  principle 
of  action  ;  and  that  if  the  love  of  freedom  existed  at 
all,  it  glowed  in  so  inconsiderable  a  number  of  breasts 
as  to  be  altogether  incapable  of  producing  any  dura- 
ble impression  on  the  national  fortunes.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  when  it  is  recollected  in  what  an  advan- 
ced age  of  society,  and  among  what  a  corrupted,  and 
above  all,  irreligious  people  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
The  degrees  in  which  the  spirit  of  public  freedom  and 
the  desire  of  private  aggrandizement  will  be  mingled 
in  every  democratic  convulsion,  must  always  be  al- 
most entirely  dependent  on  the  proportion  in  which 
the  generous  and  disinterested,  or  the  selfish  and 
grasping  passions,  previously  prevail  in  the  public 
mind.  And  without  disputing  the  influence  of  other 
causes,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  prevalence  or 
the  disregard  of  religious  feeling ;  that  it  is  in  its 
ascendency  that  the  only  effectual  safeguard  can  be 
found  against  the  temptations  to  evil,  which  arise 
during  the  progress  of  social  conflicts ;  and  that  of 
all  desperate  attempts  the  most  hopeless  is  to  rear 
the  fabric  of  civil  liberty  or  public  virtue  on  any 
other  basis  than  that  Faith  which  alone  is  able  to 
overcome  the  inherent  principles  of  corruption  in  the 
human  heart. 

Of  all  the  manifold  and  lasting  evils  which  the 
thorough  ascendancy  of  democratic  power,  even  for 
a  short  time,  produces,  perhaps  the  most  lamentable, 
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CHAP,   and  of  which  France,  under  the  empire,  afforded  the 

XLVIL 

most  memorable  example,  is  the  utter  corruption  of 


1807.    p^l)lic  opinion  and  confusion  of  ideas  which  it  neces 
General  cor- sarily  iuduccs,  terminating  at  last  in  the  general  ap- 
pabii^^pi-  plication  to  public  actions,  of  no  other  test  but  that 
^"'pre^ch  ^^  success.     The  way  in  which  this  deplorable  con- 
Reyoiiition  scqucuce  eusues  is  very  apparent,  and  it  points  in  the 
^        *    clearest  manner  to  the  principle  on  which  alone  a 
good  government  can  be  formed.     Where  property 
is  the  ruling,  and  numbers  the  controling  power,  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude  is  necessarily,  in  the  general 
case,  in  favour  of  a  virtuous  administration,  and  ad- 
verse to  the  corruptions  or  oppression  of  government, 
because  the  majority  have  nothing  to  gain  by  such 
abuses ;  and  where  'private  interest  does  not  inter- 
vene, it  will  always,  as  in  a  theatre,  be  on  the  side 
of  virtue.     However  much  disposed  the  holders  of 
authority  in  such  a  state  may  be  unduly  to  extend 
its  limits,  or  apply  it  to  their  own  private  purposes, 
as  well  as  the  public  service,  they  are  prevented  from 
pushing  such  abuses  to  any  great  excess  by  the  watch- 
ful jealousy  of  the  popular  classes  in  the  state.    But 
when  the  people  are  themselves,  or  by  means  of  their 
demagogues,  in  possession,  not  merely  of  the  power 
of  controling  and  watching  the  government,  but  of 

^-     actually  directing  its  movements  and  sharing  in  its 

profits,  this  salutary  and  indispensable  check  is  at 
once  destroyed.  From  being  the  determined  ene- 
mies, the  democratic  party  become  at  once  the  most 
decided  supporters  of  every  species  of  corruption, 
because  they  are  now  to  profit  by  its  effects ;  and 
although  the  opposite  party,  now  excluded  from  oflBce, 
may  be  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  such  proceed- 
ings, yet,  being  overthrown  iit  the  conflict,  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  direct  the  measures  of  government, 
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and  but  a  minority  in  the  state,  they  are  not,  at  least   chap. 
till  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  long  period,  able  to  bring .  ^^^"* 


over  the  majority  to  their  sentiments,  or  form  that  ^®^* 
general  concurrence  which  can  properly  be  called 
public  opinion.  In  the  interim,  every  species  of 
abuse  is  not  only  practised  but  loudly  applauded  by 
the  democratic  body  now  interested  in  their  continu- 
ance; and  hence,  not  only  the  destruction  of  that  in- 
valuable check  which,  under  other  circumstances,  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  in  opposition,  forms  to  the 
misdeeds  of  the  few  in  power,  but  the  total  corrup- 
tion and  depravation  of  the  feelings  on  public  matters 
of  that  majority  itself.  The  restraining  has  now 
become  the  moving  power ;  the  check  upon  evil  the 
stimulant  to  corruption  ;  the  flywheel  instead  of  the 
regulator  of  the  machine,  the  headlong  force  which 
is  to  hurl  it  to  destruction.  Such  is  the  extent  of 
this  evil,  and  such  the  rapidity  with  which,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  temptation  to  themselves 
and  impotence  in  their  adversaries,  the  tyrant  ma- 
jority are  seduced  into  depraved  principles  and  a 
course  of  iniquity,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  pronoun- 
ced the  greatest,  because  the  most  lasting  and  irre- 
mediable, of  the  evils  of  democratic  government. 

Centralization  in  such  a  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, is  the  great  enemy  which  freedom  has  to  dread.  Rapid 
because  it  is  the  one  which  addresses  itself  to  theS^J^LiM- 
principles  which  possess  the  most  durable  sway  over**^"*"**^*! 
the  human  heart.     More  than  military  force  or  anar-Uc  feeUng. 
chical  misrule,  it  has  in^every  age  been  the  grave  of 
real  liberty.     If  such  a  withering  system  is  attempt- 
ed in  the  healthful  state  of  the  body  politic,  that  is, 
where  property  and  education  are  the  ruling,  and 
numbers  and  popular  zeal  the  controling  power,  it 
will  always  experience  from  the  natural  jealousy  of 
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CHAP.   Governirtent  on  the  part  of  all  who  do  not  partici- 
J^!:IIL-pate  in  its  advantages,  the  most  decided  opposition, 
1807.    and  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with  any  considerable  success.     But 
the  case  is  widely  different  when  the  democratic 
rulers  are  themselves  in  power.     Centralization  then 
goes  on  at  the  gallop  ;  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason, 
that  both  the  necessities  of  Grovemment,  the  interests 
of  its  democratic  supporters,  and  the  experienced 
evils  of  the  popular  election  of  public  functionaries 
concur  in  recommending  it.     TTie  executive  being 
erected  on  the  ruins  of,  or  against  the  wishes  of  the 
holders  of  property,  has  nothing  to  expect  from  their 
support,  and,  therefore,  is  fain  to  extend  its  influence, 
and  provide  for  its  numerous  and  needy  followers,  by 
the  multiplication  of  offices  all  in  the  appointment 
of  the  central  government ;  the  popular  leaders  hop- 
ing to  profit  largely  by  this  accumulation  of  official 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs,  not  only  in  no 
ways  oppose,  but  give  their  most  cordial  support  to 
the  same  system  ;  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
disgusted  with  the  weak  or  corrupt  administration 
of  the  municipal  or  local  functionaries  who  owed 
their  elevation  to  popular  election,  rapidly  and  ine- 
vitably glide  into  the  opinion,  that  no  mode  of  ap- 
pointment can  be  so  bad  as  that  under  the  evils  of 
which  they  are  now  suffering,  and  that  a  practically 
good  government  can  never  be  attained  till  the  dis- 
posal of  all  offices  of  any  importance  is  vested  in  the 
executive  authority.    Thus  all  classes,  though  for 
very  different  reasons,  concur  in  supporting  the  sys- 
tem of  centralization  ;  a  system,  nevertheless,  which, 
though  doubtless  often  productive  of  improvement 
in  the  outset,  in  practical  administration  and  local 
government,  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  in  the  end 
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which  the  cause  of  freedom  has  to  combat,  and  against    chap. 

XL  VII. 

which,  therefore,  it  behoves  its  real  friends  in  an  es- 


pecial manner  to  be  on  their  ''guard.  The  anarchy  ^°^^' 
which  is  the  first  effect  of  democratic  ascendancy, 
necessarily  and  rapidly  terminates  in  military  des^ 
potism  ;  that  despotism  itself,  from  its  brutality  and 
violence,  cannot,  in  any  well-informed  state,  be  of 
very  long  endurance ;  but  the  irresistible  sway  of 
a  centralized  government,  established  by  a  democra- 
tic executive  and  sustained  by  the  aid  of  selfish  sup- 
port from  the  popular  party,  may  finally  crush  the 
spirit  and  extinguish  all  the  blessings  of  freedom,  by 
removing  all  the  practical  evils  which  preceding  con- 
vulsions had  occasioned,  enlisting  alike  the  friends  of 
order  and  the  partizans  of  democracy  in  its  ranks,  and 
engaging  the  most  influential  portion  of  the  people  by 
interested  motives  in  its  support.  It  was  neither  the 
vengeance  of  Marius,  nor  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla, 
neither  the  aristocracy  of  Pompey,  nor  the  genius  of 
Caesar,  which  finally  prostrated  the  liberties  of  Rome ; 
it  was  the  centralized  government  of  Augustus  which 
framed  the  chains  which  could  never  be  shaken  off. 
There  is  the  ultimate  and  deadly  foe  of  freedom ; 
there  the  enemy,  ever  ready  to  break  in  and  reap  the 
last  spoils  of  the  discord  and  infatuation  of  others. 
And  wherever  such  a  centralized  system  has  grown 
up  in  an  old  established  state,  after  a  severe  course 
of  democratic  suffering,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
assert,  that  the  cause  of  freedom  is  utterly  hopeless, 
and  that  the  seeds  of  death  are  implanted  in  the 
community,* 

*  I  am  happy  to  find  this  opinion,  which  I  baye  long  entertained,  sup- 
ported by  the  great  authority  of  M.  de  Tocqueville.     "  If  absolute  Striking 
power,"  says  he,  "  should  re-establish  itself,  in  whatever  hands,  in  any  opudon  of 
of  the  democratic  states  of  Europe,  I  hare  no  doubt  it  would  assume  a        miJ*^ 
new  form  unknown  to  our  fathers.     When  the  great  families  mi  the  tUs^bjMt. 
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CHAP.        It  is  in  these  predisposing  circumstances  that  we 
'  >  must  look  for  the  real  causes,  not  merely  of  the  des- 


1807,  pQtigm  of  Napoleon,  but  of  the  ready  reception  which 
AbiUtywitiiit  met  with  from  all  classes,  and  the  alacrity  with 
^leon  to^  which  the  fervent  passions  of  democracy  were  con- 
J^^^**^  verted  at  once  into  the  debasing  servility  of  Asiatic 
cumstancet  dcspotism.  The  Republican  writers  fall  into  the 
de^uc  *  naost  palpable  error  when  they  accuse  that  great  man 
power.  q£  having  overturned  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  being  the  real  cause  of  its  terminating 
« 

spirit  of  clanship  prerailed^  the  indiTidual  who  had  to  contend  with 
tyranny  never  felt  himself  alone,  he  was  supported  hy  his  clients,  his 
relations,  his  friends.  But  when  his  estates  are  divided,  and  races  are 
jconfounded,  where  shall  we  find  the  spirit  of  family  ?  What  force  will 
remain  to  the  influence  of  habit  among  a  people  changing  perpetually, 
where  every  act  of  tyranny  will  find  a  precedent  in  previous  disorders, 
where  every  crime  can  be  justified  by  an  example;  where  nothing  exists 
of  sufficient  antiquity  to  render  its  destruction  an  object  of  dread,  and 
nothing  can  be  figuredao  new  that  men  are  afraid  to  engage  in  it  ?  What 
resistance  would  manners  afford  which  have  already  received  so  many 
shocks  ?  What  could  public  opinion  do,  when  twenty  persons  do  not 
exist,  bound  together  by  any  common  tie ;  when  you  can  no  more  meet 
with  a  man,  a  family,  a  body  corporate,  nor  a  class  of  society,  which 
could  represent,  or  act  upon  that  opinion ;  when  each  citizen  b  equally 
poor^  equally  impotent,  equally  isolated,  and  can  only  oppose  his  indi- 
vidual weakness  to  the  orgamxed  strength  of  the  Central  Government  f 
To  figure  any  thing  analogous  to  the  despotism  which  would  then  be 
established  amongst  us,  we  would  require  to  recur  not  to  our  own  annals, 
we  would  be  forced  to  recur  to  the  frightful  periods  of  Roman  tyranny, 
when  manners  being  corrupted,  oW  recollections  effaced,  habits  destroy- 
ed, opinions  wavering,  liberty  deprived  of  its  asylum  under  the  laws, 
could  no  longer  find  a  place  of  refuge  ;  where  no  guarantee  existing  for 
the  citizens,  and  they  having  none  for  themselves,  men  in  power  made 
a  sport  of  the  people,  and  princes  wore  out  the  clemency  of  the  heavens, 
rather  than  the  patience  of  their  subjects.  They  are  Wind  indeed  who 
look  after  democratic  equality  for  the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  or  Louis 
XIV.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  reflect  on  the  state  to  which  many 
European  nations  have  already  arrived,  and  that  to  which  others  are 
fast  tending,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  soon  there  will  be  no  place  among 
them  but  for  democratic  equality  or  the  ttpranny  of  the  Qesart,^^  Toc^ 
QUKviLLE,  ii.  258,  259.  What  a  picture  of  the  effects  of  democratic  tri- 
umph  firom  a  liberal  writer,  himself  an  eye-witness  to  its  effects  \ 
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in  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power.     So  far  from    chap. 

XL  VII 

it,  he  worked  out  these  principles  to  their  natural 


and  unavoidable  result ;  he  did  no  more  than  reap  ^^^* 
the  harvest,  from  the  crop  which  had  been  sown  hy 
other  and  very  different  hands.  The  real  authors  of 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  were  those  who  over- 
turned the  monarchy  of  Louis.  It  was  Si^yes  and  Mir- 
abeau,  and  the  exalted  spirits  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, who  set  in  motion  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  which  necess^rilXf  in  their  final  result,  induced 
the  chains  of  the  empire.  Doubtless,  Napoleon 
availed  himself  with  great  skill  of  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances,  which  had  thus  in  a 
manner  presented  despotism  to  his  grasp.  The  lead- 
ing principles  of  his  government,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
has  well  observed,  were  to  respect  studiously  the 
interests  which  the  Revolution  had  created,  to  turn 
its  passions  into  the  career  of  military  conquest, 
or  civil  ambition,  to  open  the  career  of  success  alike 
to  all  who  deserved  it,  and  to  govern  public  opinion 
by  a  skilful  use  of  the  influence  of  the  press.'*  Rer. , 
No  maxims  more  likely  to  govern  an  active,  energe-  25"^  " 
tic,  and  corrupted  people  could  possibly  have  been 
devised ;  but  still  they  would  have  failed  in  produc- 
ing the  desired  effect,  and  the  attempt  to  enslave 
France  would  have  proved  abortive,  even  in  his  able 
hands,  if  success  had  not  been  rendered  certain  by 
the  madness  and  guilt  which  preceded  him.  And 
in  executing  the  mission  on  which  he  firmly  believed 
he  was  sent,  to  close  the  wounds  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  he  was  to  blame,  so  far  at  least  as  his  domestic 
Government  was  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  he 
took  the  only  measures  which  remained  practicable 
to  restrain  its  excesses^  or  put  a  period  to  its  suf- 
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CHAP,    fering;  and  subsequent  experience  has  abundantly 

^^^^    proved  that  every  Government  which  was  founded 

1807.    on   any  other  principles^  or   practically  gave   the 

jieople  any  share  of  that  power  for  which  they  had 

so  passionately  contended,  involved  in  itself  the  seeds 

of  its  speedy  destruction. 

And  although  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
Battbit,  that  centralization  is  the  ultimate  extinguisher  of 
toJ^^'Il  freedom,  and  the  insidious  foe  which,  elevated  on  its 
;^dIbL"Q*''i^ttiph8,  is  finally  destructive  of  its  principles,  yet 
fhe  sute  in  it  ig  jj^j^  jq  guch  a  statc  of  socicty  as  France  was  in 
ffMctwM  the  time  of  Napoleon,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil 
on  the  ur-  \|rljich  it  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  patriot  to  resist.  -As 
$tro^.  long  indeed  as  the  elements  of  freedom  exist  in  a 
ii*°-  State,— that  is,  as  long  as  the  higher  and  middling 

classes  retain  their  public  spirit  and  their  posses- 
gions,  it  is  impossible  that  public  jealousy  can  be  too 
strongly  aroused  on  this  subject,  or  that  it  can  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  people ;  that  if  all  the 
interests  of  the  state  are  centred  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  be  it  monarchical  or  democratic,  the  extinc- 
tion, not  only  of  the  rights,  but  of  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, is  at  hand,  and  nothing  remains  to  the  state  but 
an  old  age  of  decrepitude  and  decline.     But  if  the 
people  would  shun  these  evils,  they  must  pause  in 
the  threshold  of  their  career,  and  avoid  the  destruction 
of  those  classes  inferior  to  the  throne,  though  supe- 
rior to  themselves,  whose  influence  forms  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  the  composition  of  public  freedom. 
The  English  did  so — the  rights  of  the  middling 
ranks,  the  church,  and  the  aristocracy,  survived  the 
triumphs  of  Cromwell,  and  in  consequence,  two  hun- 
dred years  of  liberty  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  Bri- 
tish nation.     The  French  did  not  do  so— the  church, 
the  middling  ranks,  and  the  aristocracy  were  utterly 
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destroyed  during  the  fervour  of  the  Revolution ;  and    chap. 

XLVIL 


in  consequence,  notwithstanding  all  their  sufferings 
since  that  time,  they  have  not  enjoyed  one  hour  of  ^^^'^' 
real  freedom.  Many  struggles  have  ensued  and 
may  ensue  for  the  possession  of  supreme  power; 
many  revolutions  of  the  palace  have  shaken,  and  may 
hereafter  shake  the  fabric  of  their  society ;  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  or  will  be  made  to  limit  the 
power  of  their  executive,  or  extend  the  liberty  of  their 
people.  The  centralized,  despotic  Government  of 
Nap9leon  still  remains  untouched — the  question  with 
all  parties  is,  not  whether  its  powers  shall  be  re- 
strained, but  who  shall  direct  them  ?  The  more  po- 
pular and  democratic  the  faction  is  which  gains  the 
ascendancy,  the  more  formidable  does  the  action  of 
the  state  machine  become,  because  the  weaker  is  the 
counteracting  force  which  is  to  restrain  its  motions. 
If  the  extreme  democratic  party  were  to  succeed  to 
power,  the  force  of  the  centralized  Government,  based 
on  the  support  of  the  people,  would,  in  a  short  time,' 
become  wellnigh  insupportable.  In  the  triumphs 
which  they  achieved,  and  the  crimes  which  they  com- 
mitted, the  early  revolutionists  poured  the  poison 
which  ever  proves  fatal  to  freedom  through  the  veins 
of  their  country ;  with  their  own  hands  they  dug  the 
grave  of  its  liberties ;  nothing  remained  to  their  de- 
scendents  but  to  lie  down  and  receive  their  doom. 
When  this  last  deplorable  effect  has  taken  place,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  patriot  no  longer  to  resist 
the  centralizing  system;  but  to  support  it  as  the 
only  species  of  administration,  under  which,  since 
freedom  is  unattainable,  the  minor  advantage  of  a 
tranquil  despotism  can  be  attained. 

It  was  a  rule  in  one  of  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
that  no  public  monument  should  be  voted  to  any  per- 

VOL.  vx.  2  E 
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^^vm'   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  engaged  in  the  administratiou  of 


'  affairs  till  ten  years  after  his  death,  in  order  that  the 

1807 

*  uHiuiate  effect  of  his  measures,  whether  for  good  or 

Ultimate  fg^  ^y[\^  should  be  first  fully  developed.     Judging  by 

nerai  free-  this  pHnciple,  to  how  few  charactors  in  the  French 

rituiiM  to  Revolution  will  the  friends  of  freedom,  in  future  times, 

democracy  Pear  a  mausoleum ;   to  how  many  will  the  abettors 

in  £DgiaQdy 

and  iu  tri.  of  arbitrary  power,  if  their  real  opinions  could  be 
FVMce!^  divulged,  be  incliued  to  erect  statues  !  Looking  for- 
ward for  the  short  period  of  only  eighteen  years,  not 
a  month  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation,  and  seeing  In  the 
servility  and  sycophancy  of  the  empire,  the  necessary 
effects  of  the  vehemence  and  injustice  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  what  opinion  are  we  to  form  of  the 
self-styled  patriots  and  philosophers  of  the  day  who 
thus,  in  so  short  a  time,  blasted  the  prospects  and 
withered  the  destiny  of  their  country  ?  Who  were 
the  real  friends  of  freedom  ?  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Burke, 
who,  by  combating  the  ambition  of  democracy  and 
coercing  its  extravagance  in  this  country,  have  be- 
queathed to  their  descendents  the  glorious  and  en- 
during fabric  of  British  liberty ;  or  Mirabeau  and 
Danton,  who,  by  achieving  for  its  votaries  a  bJoody 
triumph  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  plunged  their 
children  and  all  succeeding  ages  into  the  inextricable 
fetters  of  a  centralized  despotism  ?  It  is  fitting, 
doubtless,  that  youth  should  rejoice ;  but  it  is  fitting 
also  that  manhood  should  be  prosperous  and  old 
age  contented  ;  and  the  seducers,  whether  of  indivi- 
duals or  nations,  are  little  to  be  commended,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  passions  of  early  years  or  the 
simplicity  of  inexperience,  precipitate  their  victims 
into  a  course  of  iniquity,  and  lead  them,  through  a 
few  months  of  vicious  indulgence  or  delirious  excite- 
ment, to  a  life  of  suffering  and  an  oM  age  of  eoiH 
tempt ! 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

FOREIGN  TRANSACTIONS  OF  EUROPE  FROM  THE  PEACE  OP 
TaSIT  TO  THE  OPENING  OP  THE  SPANISH  WAR. 

JULY,  1807— SPRING,  1808. 

ARGUMENT. 

General  fufferiog  and  dismay  produced  in  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit — Uni- 
versal feeling  of  despondence  which  it  occasioned  in  Great  Britain — Continental 
ohang es  by  which  it  was  followed— 'Constitution  for  the  Grand  Daehy  of  Warsaw 
—Constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia — Oppressive  military  goTtrameBt  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  HanseTowns — Excessive  rigour  of  the  treatment 
which  Prussia  experienced — Fre^h  requisitions  imposed  on  its  inhabitants— Limi- 
tation of  its  regular  forces,  and  intersection  of  its  territory  by  military  roads— • 
Wise  internal  measures  adopted  by  the  Prussian  Government — Accession  of  Baroa 
Stein  to  the  Ministry — His  firm  character  and  admirable  measures — Salutary 
Reforms  which  he  introduced  into  the  kingdom — Varied  causes  of  distress  in 
Pxussia,  which  lead  to  the  exile  of  Stein — History,  character,  and  great  military 
reforms  of  Scharnhorst — Rise  and  progress  of  the  Tugenbund  and  Secret  Societie* 
in  the  north  of  Germany — Illustrious  and  patriotic  characters  which  that  Secret 
Sbeiety  embraced — Situation,  statistics,  and  power  of  Austria  at  this  period— She 
joins  the  Continental  System,  and  thereby  obtains  th«  evacuation  of  Braanau— 
Resources,  statistics,  and  strength  of  the  Austrian  monarchy — Affairs  in  Sweden 
— its  Continental  forces  are  shut  up  in  Stralsund — Siege  and  fall  of  that  fortress 
—Capture  of  the  idands  of  Danholm  and  Rugen— Reasons  which  led  to  the  Co* 
penhogen  expedition — Resolution  of  the  British  Cabinet  in  regard  to  it — Equip* 
ment  and  departure  of  the  Expedition— Ineffectual  negotiation  with  Denmark — 
Proclamation  of  Lord  Cathcart  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand,  and  reply  of  the 
Prince  R^ent  of  Denmark— Siege  of  Copenhagen-* First  action  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  in  Europe-^  Surrender  of  the  city  and  fleet  to  the  English  forces — 
Great  sensation  excited  in  Europe  by  the  Expedition — Justification  of  it  soon 
afforded  by  Nspoleon — General  feeling  of  England  en  the  subject — Argument 
in  Parliament  against  the  Expedition— Argument  in  support  of  it  by  the  Mi- 
nisters— The  secret  Article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  regarding  the  Danish  fleet 
is  at  length  produced,  which  settles  the  question— Napoleon's  real  opinion 
regarding  it — Inefiectual  mediation  of  Russia  between  England  and  France- 
Rupture  of  that  power  with  Great  Britain — Concurring  statement  of  the  Eng* 
lish  and  French  Ambassadors  on  its  causes— The  Russians  declare  war  against 
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Sweden— Rnssian  Maoifetto  againit  England — Declaration  by  Great  Britain 
in  reply — Denmark  enters  cordially  into  the  war  againtt  Sweden  and  England 
— Afiairs  of  RuMia  and  Turkey — Curiont  secret  despatch  from  Savary  at  St 
Petersburg  to  Napoleon  on  this  anbject — The  Turks,  finding  themselves  betrayed 
by  the  French,  prepare  themselres  to  renew  the  war — Changes  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Italian  States — Union  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  France — Great  works 
undertaken  at  Milan — and  state  of  Italy  at  this  period — Farther  encroachments  of 
Napoleon  on  the  side  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy— Refiections  on  the  immi- 
nent hazard  to  Europe  from  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  from  the  division  of  its 
kingdoms  between  two  potentates — Importance  of  the  blow  already  struck  by 
England  at  Napoleon's  new  naval  confederacy. 

CHAP.        If  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  productive  of  glory  to 

^  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  transport  and  opulence 

1®^^'  to  the  citizens  of  his  victorious  capital,  it  was  the 
General  commencement  of  a  period  of  suffering,  ignominy, 
dUma^pro-  ^ud  bondage  to  the  other  capitals  of  continental  Eu- 
duced  in  Yope.  Russia,  it  was  true,  had  extricated  herself 
thejtreaty  uuscathcd  from  the  strife ;  her  military  renown  had 
suffered  no  diminution  on  the  field  of  Eylau,  or 
in  the  agony  of  Friedland ;  it  was  apparent  to  all 
the  world  that  she  had  been  outnumbered  by  banded 
Europe,  not  conquered  by  France  in  the  strife.  But 
still  she  had  failed  in  the  object  of  the  war ;  her  arms, 
instead  of  being  advanced  to  the  Rhine,  were  thrown 
back  to  the  Niemen  ;  in  indignant  silence  her  war- 
riors had  re-entered  their  country,  and  surrendered 
to  their  irresistible  rivals  the  mastery  of  Western 
Europe.  If  the  Czar  had  been  seduced  by  the  arti- 
fice of  Napoleon,  or  dazzled  by  the  halo  of  glory 
which  encircled  his  brows ;  if  the  army  was  proud 
of  having  so  long  arrested,  with  inferior  forces,  the 
conqueror  before  whom  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
monarchies  had  sunk  to  the  dust,  the  nobles  were  not 
carried  away  by  the  general  illusion;  they  saw  clearly, 
amidst  the  flattery  which  was  lavished  on  their  rulers, 
the  gilded  chains  which  were  imposed  on  their  coun- 
try.    They  could  not  disguise  from  themselves  that 
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Prance  had  not  only  acquired  by  this  treaty  an  irre-    chap. 
sistible  preponderance  in  Western  and  Central  Eu 


rope,  but  subjected  Russia  herself  to  her  command  ;    ^^^' 
that  the  price  at  which  all  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty  to  the  empire  of  the  Czar  had  been  purchasedf 
was  its  accession  to  the  Continental  System,  and  the 
closing  of  its  ports  to  the  ships  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  thus  not  only  were  they  likely  to  be  deprived 
of  half  their  wonted  revenue  from  their  estates,  by 
losing  the  principal  market  for  their  produce,  but 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  aggrandizement  of  a 
rival  empire,  already  too  powerful  for  their  inde- 
pendence, and  which,  it  was  foreseen,  would,  ere  long, 
aim  a  mortal  stroke  at  their  national  existence.     So 
strong  and  universal  were  these  feelings  among  the 
whole  aristocratic  and  commercial  circles,  that  when 
General  Savary,  whom  Napoleon  had  chosen  as  his 
ambassador  at  the  Russian  capital,  on  account  of  the 
address  he  had  exhibited,  and  the  favour  with  which 
he  had  been  received  by  Alexander  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,'  arrived  at  St  Petersburg,  he  *  Ante,  t. 
experienced,  by  his  own  avowal,  the  utmost  difficulty  489! 
in  finding  any  furnished  hotel  where  he  would  obtain 
admission  ;  and  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  stay 
there,  though  he  was  overwhelmed  with  attention 
from  the  Emperor,  he  did  not  receive  one  invitation 
from  any  of  the  nobility;   and  while  he  saw  the 
guests  whom  he  met  at  the  palace  depart  in  crowds  »stTtr7.iU. 
to  the  balls  and  concerts  of  that  scene  of  festivity,  he  HaJ.^^' 
himself  returned,  mortified  and  disconsolate,  from  the  2».  29. 
Imperial  table  to  his  own  apartments/  * 

*  In  Savaiy's  case  the  general  ayenioQ  to  the  cause  of  France  was 
mcreased  hy  the  part  which  he  was  known  to  hare  taken  m  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  D'Enghien,  which  had  heen  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the 
irritation  which  led  to  the  war.  Napoleon,  charmed  at  having  extricated 
himself  with  credit  from  so  perilous  and  unprofitaUe  a  contest^  gave  the 
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CHAP.       In  the  British  dominions  the  disastrous  intelli^ 

ICl    villa 

-gence  produced  a  different,  but,  perhaps,  still  more 


1807,    mournful  feeling,     England  was,  by  her  maritime 
Gmeraifeei.  superiority,  relieved  from  the  apprehensions  of  imrae- 
^dLtr   diate  danger,  and  the  general  resolution  to  maintain 
^^w  in""  *^®  contest  continued  unabated  ;  but  a  feeling  of  des- 
GreatBri-  poudeuce  pervaded  the  public  mind,  and  the  strife 
**^         was  persevered  in  rather  from  the  stern  principle  of 
dogged  resistance,  or  a  sense  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  secure  accommodation,  than  from  any  hope 
that  the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
This  general  impression  cannot  be  better  portrayed 
than  in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  able 
champion,  in  its  early  days,  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion :— ^^*  I  do  not  indeed  despair  of  the  human  race ; 
but  the  days  and  nights  of  mighty  revolutions  have 
not  yet  been  measured  by  human  intellect    Though 
the  whole  course  of  human  affairs  may  be  towards  a 
better  state,  experience  does  not  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing that  many  steps  of  the  progress  may  not  be 

mfitl  poiitive  injuxu^ns  to  his  envoy  at  the  Russian  Court  at  all  haz- 
ards to  avoid  its  renewal.  **  1  have  just  concluded  peace,"  said  he  to 
Savary;  **they  tell  me  I  have  done  wrong,  and  that  I  shall  repent  it; 
but,  by  my  fiutlv  we  have  had  enough  of  war — we  must  give  repose  to 
the  world.  I  an  going  to  send  you  to  St  Petersburg  as  charge  d*a£^res 
till  an  ambassador  is  appointed;  you  will  have  the  direction  of  my 
affkirs  there ;  lay  it  down  as  the  niltng  principle  of  your  conduct  that  any 
father  contest  is  to  be  avoided ;  nothing  would  displease  me  so  much 
as  to  be  involved  in  that  quarter  in  iiresh  embarrassments.  Talleyrand 
will  tell  you  what  to  do,  and  what  has  been  arranged  between  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  me.  I  am  about  to  give  repose  to  the  army  in  the 
eouotiy  ire  Ivive  conquered^  apd  to  enforce  payment  of  the  contribti- 
tions ;  that  is  the  only  difficulty  which  I  anticipate ;  but  regulate  your- 
self by  this  principle,  that  I  will  on  no  account  be  again  drawn  into  the 
contest  Never  speak  of  war;  in  conversalioo  studiously  avoid  every 
thing  which  BMy  give  ofknce ;  contravene  no  usage ;  ridicule  no  custom. 
Keglect  nothing  which  may  draw  doser  and  perpetuate  the  bonds  of 
alUaiice  now  contracted  with  that  country.'*_SAVABT,  iii.  9$,  ^7,  and 
Habi>.  X.  ». 
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immediately  for  the  worse.   The  race  of  man  may  at    CHAk 
last  reach  the  promised  land  ;    but  there  is  no  assu-   ^  ^"^ 


ranee  that  the  present  generation  will  not  perish  in    ^^^^' 
the  wilderness.     The  prospect  of  the  nearest  |)art  of 
futurity,  of  all  that  we  can  discover,  is  very  dismal. 
The  mere  establishment  of  absolute  poWer  in  France 
is  the  least  part  of  the  evil ;  it  might  be  necessary  for 
a  time  to  moderate  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulutn  in 
that  agitated  state ;  but  what  are  the  external  effects 
of  these  convulsions  ?     Europe  is  now  covered  with 
a  multitude  of  dependent  despots,  whose  existence 
depends  on  their  maintaining  the  paramount  tyranny 
in  France.     The  mischief  has  become  too  intricate  to 
be  unravelled  in  our  day  ;  an  evil  greater*  than  des- 
potism, or  rather  the  worst  and  most  hideous  form 
of  despotism  approaches  ;   a  monarchy  literally  uni- 
versal seems  about  to  be  established ;   then  k\\  the 
spirit,  variety,  and  emulation  of  separate  nations, 
which  the  worst  forms  of  internal  government  have 
not  utterly  extinguished,  will  vanish.     And  in  that 
state  of  things,  if  we  may  jndge  from  past  examples, 
the  whole  energy  of  human  intellect  and  virtue  will 
languish,  and  can  scarce  be  revived  otherwise  than 
by  an  infusion  of  barbarism.'**     Such  were  the  anti- >  sir  jtmM 
cipations  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  dge,  eVen  ^w."ogii- 
among  those  who  had  originally  been  most  favour- ^'^^•'^•2*' 
able  to  the  democratic  principle,  and  that,  too,  on  the  i.  sea,  384. 
eve  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  general  resurrection  of  Europe 
after  the  Moscow  retreat ;  ^  memorable  example  of 
the  fallacy  of  any  political  conclusions  founded  upon 
the  supposed  durability  of  the  causes  at  any  one  time 
in  operation  ;  and  of  the  oblivion  of  that  provision 
for  the  remedy  of  intolerable  evils,  by  the  reaction  of 
mankind  against  their  suffering,  and  of  the  general 
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CHAP,  intermixture  of  the  principles  of  good  and  evil  in 

^ human  affairs,  which,  as  it  is  the  most  general  lesson 

^^^*  to  be  deduced  from  history,  so  is  it  fitted  above  all 
others  to  inspire  moderation  in  prosperous,  and  con- 
stancy in  adverse  affairs. 
The  political  changes  consequent  in  Central  Europe 
conttitatioiion  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were  speedily  developed.  On 
Grand  his  route  to  Paris  Napoleon  met  a  deputation  of  eight 
^mw!  ^^  ^^®  principal  nobles,  in  the  French  interest,  of 
Prussian  Poland  at  Dresden  ;  and  Talleyrand,  in  a 
few  days,  produced  a  constitution  for  the  Grand 
Duchy,  calculated,  as  he  thought,  at  once  to  satisfy 
the  general  wish  for  a  restoration  of  their  nationality, 
and  accord  with  the  despotic  views  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  East  and  West.  By  this  deed,  which  was  pro- 
duced with  more  than  usual  rapidity,  even  in  those 
days  of  constitution  manufacture,  the  ducal  crown 
was  declared  to  be  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family : 
the  Grand  Duke  was  invested  with  the  whole  execu- 
tive power,  and  he  alone  had  the  privilege  of  propos- 
ing laws  to  the  Diet,  with  whom  the  prerogative  re- 
mained of  passing  or  rejecting  them.  This  Diet  was 
composed  of  a  Senate  of  eighteen,  named  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  embracing  six  bishops  and  twelve  lay  nobles, 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  a  hundred  members  ; 
sixty  being  named  by  the  nobility,  and  forty  by  the 
boroughs.  The  Chambers,  like  those  at  Paris,  were 
doomed  to  silence ;  they  could  only  decide  on  the 
arguments  laid  before  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Grovern- 
ment,  by  the  orators  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  of 
the  Chambers  by  commissions  appointed  by  them. 
This  mockery  of  a  Parliament  was  to  assemble  only 
once  in  two  years,  and  then  tQ  sit  only  fifteen  days. 
The  ardent  plebeian  noblesse  of  Poland,  whose  demo- 
cratic passions  had  so  long  brought  desolation  on 
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their  country,  found  little  in  these  enactments  to  gra-    chap. 

XL  VIII 

tify  their  wishes;   but  a  substantial  improvement 


was  made  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  by  a     ^®^^* 
clause  declaring  that  the  whole  serfs  were  free.     No  On  22d 
time,  however,  was  left  for  reflection  ;    the  deputies  » Hard,  ix/ 
were  constrained  to  accept  it ;  and  the  new  constitu-  ^l®^  *^.^- 
tion  of  Poland  was  not  only  framed,  but  sworn  to  at  387»  388. 
Dresden  during  the  brief  period  of  Napoleon's  sojourn  i4ri9!  "* 
there  on  his  route  to  Paris,^ 

The  constitution  given  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  was,  in  like  manner,  founded  entirely  Constitution 
upon  the  model  of  that  of  France.  It  contained  aSom^of  °*^ 
King,  Council  of  State,  Senate,  silent  aristocratic  ^"*P,*'g"J''' 
Legislature,  and  public  orators,  like  all  those  cast  at  ^^oi. 
this  period,  from  the  Parisian  mould.  The  throne 
was  declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Jerome  Bo- 
naparte, the  Emperor's  brother,  and  first  sovereign  ; 
one  half  of  the  allodial  territories  of  the  former  so- 
vereigns, of  which  the  new  kingdom  was  composed, 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  as  a  fund 
from  which  to  form  estates  for  his  military  followers ; 
provision  was  made  for  payment  of  the  military  con- 
tributions levied  by  France,  before  any  part  of  the 
revenue  was  obtained  by  the  new  sovereign ;  the  king- 
dom was  declared  to  form  part  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  its  military  contingent,  drawn  from 
a  population  of  about  two  millions  of  souls,  fixed  at 
25,000  men ;  in  default  of  heirs-male  of  his  body, 
the  succession  to  the  throne  was  to  devolve  to  Napo- 
leon and  his  heirs  by  birth  or  adoption.  Every 
corporate  right  and  privilege  was  abolished — trial 
by  jury  and  in  open  court  introduced  in  criminal 
cases ;  all  exclusive  privileges  and  exemptions  from 
taxation  annulled — the  nobility  preserved,  but  de- 
prived of  their  former  invidious  rights.     The  Cham- 
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CHAP,    ber  of  Deputies  consisted  of  a  hundred  members,  of 

XLVItL 

whom  seventy  were  chosen  from  the  landed  aristo- 

^^^^'  cracy,  fifteen  from  the  commercial,  and  fifteen  from 
the  literary  classes.  Salutary  changes  !  if  the  equa- 
lity which  they  were  calculated  to  induce  was  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  rights  and  general  security,  but 

» Ann,  Reg.  utterly  fatal  to  freedom,  if  they  were  only  fitted  to 

1807   783 

State  Pa- '  iutroduce  an  equality  of  servitude,  and  disable  any 
Pf^gg^'^''-  individuals  or  associated  bodies  from  taking  the  lead 
390.  Mart,  in  the  contest  for  the  public  liberties  with  the  execu- 

Sup.,  iv.       , ,  1 

493.         tive  power. 

The  states  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  had  flat-* 
OppreMiTe  tcrcd  thcmsclves  that  the  general  peace  concluded 
remmenf^  on  the  shorcs  of  the  Niemen  would  finally  deliver 
the  Confe-   them  from  the  scourge  of  warlike  armaments  and 

deration  of  i  i  i 

tbe  Rhine    military  contributions,  but  they  were  soon  cruelly 
Towm!^   undeceived.     Shortly  after  the  general  pacification, 
and  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  burden  of 
maintaining,  clothing,  and   lodging  the   numerous 
corps  of  the  Grand  Army  which  traversed  their  terri- 
Sept  1807.  tories  on  the  road  to  the  Rhine,  they  were  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  entry  of  a  fresh  body  of  forty  thousand 
men,  who  issued  from  France  and  took  the  route  of 
the  Vistula,  still  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  allied 
states.     They  were  speedily  followed  by  a  body  of 
Oct.  1807.  Spaniards,  drawn  from  Italy,  and  which  went  to  aug- 
ment the  corps  of  Romana,  under  the  orders  of  B^r- 
nadotte,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  a  sad  omen  for 
cceeding  times,  when  the  conclusion  of  peace  was 
mediately  succeeded  by  fresh  irruptions  of  armed 
jn,  and  burdensome  preparations,  at  the  cost  of  the 
ted  states,  for  future  hostilities.     It  soon  appeared 
It  the  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ories  in  the  formal  treaties  were  to  be  a  mere 
pty  name ;  it  had  been  provided  at  Tilsit  that 
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Dantzic  was  to  be  a  free  city,  governed  by  its  own    chap. 

XLVIII 

magistrates  ;  but  Rapp,  the  new  governor,  was  speedi ^ 

ly  introduced  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  French  gar-    ^^^* 
rison,  who  summarily  expelled  the  Prussian  inhabi- 
tants, and  began  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
French  military  contributions  and  the  Continental 
System.      The   same   system   of  government    was 
sternly  acted  upon  in  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Lubeck, 
and  all  the  Hanse  Towns ;  Bourrienne  continued  to 
enforce  it  with  such  severity  at  Hamburgh,  that  the*  Boof-  ^«- 
trade  of  the  place  was  entirely  ruined,  and  large  sums  Hard,  ix.* 
remitted  quarterly  to  the  Tuileries,  out  of  the  last  lu^i^^^j. 
fruits  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Hanse  i*>i7. 
Towns.' 

But  most  of  all  did  the  ruthless  hand  of  conquest 
fall  with  unmitigated  rigour  on  the  inhabitants  of  ExoeMive 
Prussia.      Hard   as   their   lot   appeared  to  be,  asjjf^^^nj**** 
it  was  chalked  out  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it' was  T*****^.*^ 
yet  enviable,  compared  to  that  which  in  the  course  encod. 
of  the  pacification  which  followed  actually  ensued 
from  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  unbounded  insolence  of  its  soldiery. 
Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which 
reft  them  of  half  their  dominions,  the  King  and 
Queen  repaired  to  Memel,  where  they  were  compelled  July  12.  . 
to  sign  a  fresh  convention,  which,  under  pretext 
of  providing  for  the  liquidation  of  the  contributions 
and  speedy  evacuation  of  their  territories,  in  effect 
subjected  them^  without  any  appearance  of  termina- 
tion, to  those  intolerable  burdens.     By  this  treaty 
it  was  provided  that  the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses, 
with  the  exception  of  Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Glogau, 
should  take  place  before   the  1st  November  ;   but 
that  on  the  condition  only,  that  the  whole  contribu- 
tions were  previously  paid  up ;  a  condition  which  it 
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CHAP,    was  well  known  could  not  be  complied  with,  as  they 

XLVIII*  '  # 

amounted  to  above  four  times  the  revenue  of  the 


1807.  'vi^hole  kingdom  before  its  dismemberment,*  in  addi- 
tion to  the  burden  of  feeding,  clothing,  paying,  and 
lodging  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
for  which  no  credit  was  given  in  estimating  their 
amount  by  the  French  commissaries.  By  a  second 
convention,  concluded  at  Elbing  three  months  after- 

oet.  18.  wards,  the  unhappy  monarch,  instead  of  the  single 
military  road  through  his  territories  from  Dresden 
to  Warsaw,  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was 
compelled  to  allow  five  passages,  two  for  troops  and 
five  for  commercial  purposes,  to  Saxony,  Poland, 
and  their  respective  allies — a  stipulation  which  in 
effect  cut  them  through  the  middle,  and  subjected 
the  inhabitants  on  these  roads  to  unnumbered  exac- 
tions and  demands  both  from  the  French  and  allied 

Not.  5.  troops.  Rapp  soon  after,  instead  of  a  territory  of 
two  leagues  in  breadth  around  the  walls  of  Dantzic, 
as  provided  in  the  treaty,  seized  upon  one  two  Ger- 
man miles,  or  eight  English  miles  broad,  counting 
from  the  extreme  point  of  its  outworks ;  while  by 

Nov.  9.  a  third  convention,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
Prussia  was  not  only  forced  to  cede  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  New  Silesia  and  the  circle  of 
Michelau,  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  losses,  al- 
ready enormous,  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  but 
to  ratify  the  ample  grants  out  of  the  hereditary  reve- 

'  Hard.  ix.  nues  of  the  Prussian  crown  made  by  the  Emperor 

Mart.^sip.,  Napoleon  in  favour  of  Berthier,  Mortier,  and  other 

474**^      of  his  military  chiefs.* 

Vexatious  as  these  fresh  demands  were,  and  cruelly 

•  They  amounted  to  600,000,000  francs,  or  L.24,000,000  i  and  the 
reTenue  of  Prussia,  before  the  war,  was  about  L.4,500,000. —  Fide 
ante,  v.  180,  and  vL  298. 
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as  their  bitterness  was  aggravated  by  the  arrogant    chap. 
manner  in  which  compliance  was  demanded  by  the 


French  authorities,  they  were  inconsiderable  com-    ^®^'^* 
pared  to  the  enormous  burden  of  the  military  requi- Fmii  re- 
sitions  which,  from  this  time  till  the  opening  of  the?m^d°on 
Russian  campaign,  perpetually  drained  away  all  the  J^"^^  ^^ 
resources  of  Prussia.     Not  content  with  the  crushing  »*»  ngniar 
exactions  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  millions  of  jm^iuon 
francs  (L. 24,000,000),  already  imposed  during  the  J!^^^"^**!^- 
war,  Daru,  the  French  receiver-general  for  the  north 
of  Germany,  brought  forward  after  the  peace  fresh 
claims  to  the  amount  of  154,000,000  (L.6,200,000) ; 
and  although  that  able  functionary,  on  the  earnest 
representations   of   the    King,   consented    to    take 
35,000,000  francs  off  this  enormous  requisition,  the 
French  Minister  Champagny,  by  the  directions  of 
Napoleon,  raised  it  again  to  the  original  sum.    It  was 
at  length  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  forty  millions, 
(L.5,600,000),  and  Glogau,  Stettin,and  Custrin  pledg- 
ed for  its  final  liquidation,  on  condition  that,  till  that  ^ 
took  place,  a  French  corps  of  ten  thousand  men 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  these  fortresses,  and 
maintained  there  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Prussia. 
All  this  was  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  feeding,  paying, 
and  clothing  the  whole  French  troops  still  on  or 
passing  through  the  Prussian  territory,  who  were  not 
short  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.     In  addition  to 
this,  the  King  was  obliged  to  bind  himself  not  to  keep 
on  foot  during  ten  years,  more  thafk  forty-two  thou- 
sand men,  and  to  permit  his  dominions  to  be  traversed 
by  five  additional  military  roads  between  Warsaw, 
Dresden,  Bantzic,  and  Magdebourg.     Thus,  while 
his  territory  was  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
military  chaussees  for  the  benefit  of  his  enemies,  his 
chief  fortresses  still  in  their  hands,  and  his  subjects 
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CHAP,    oppressed  by  the  merciless  exactions  of  a  prodigious 

— ili army,  quartered  apparently  without  end  upon  their 

1807.    industry,  his  own  troops  were  reduced  to  so  low  an 
amount  as  to  be  barely  equal  to  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  required  by  so  vast  a  host  of  depredators. 
And  to  complete  the  picture  of  his  misfortunes,  the 
King  was  immediately  compelled  to  adopt  the  Conti- 
nental System,  and  declare  war  against  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  a  measure  which,  by  exposing  his  harbours  to 
blockade,  and  totally  destroying  his  foreign  commerce, 
453*V66!  seemed  to  render  utterly  hopeless  the  discharge  of 
Mart.  Sup.,  t^e  Overwhelming  pecuniary  burdens  with  which  his 
474, 463.   kingdom  was  loaded  !^ 

To  all  human  appearance  the  power  of  Prussia 
Wise  inter,  was  uow  Completely  destroyed  ;  and  the  monarchy 
^J,°J"jr^^  the  Great  Frederick  seemed  to  be  bound  in  fetters 
the  Pnissiaii  more  strict  and  galling  than  had  ever,  in  modern 
ment.  times,  been  imposed  on  an  independent  state.  And, 
doubtless,  if  these  misfortunes  bad  fallen  on  a  people 
and  a  government  not  endowed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  constancy  in 
misfortune,  this  effect  would  have  taken  place.  But 
adversity  is  the  true  test  of  political  as  well  as  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  those  external  calamities  which  ut- 
terly crush  the  feeble  or  degenerate,  serve  only  to 
animate  the  exertions  and  draw  forth  the  energy  of 
the  uncorrupted  portion  of  mankind.  While  the 
diplomatists  of  Europe  were  speculating  on  the  entire 
extinction  of  Prussia  as  an  independent  power,  and 
the  only  question  appeared  to  be,  to  what  fortunate 
neighbour  the  remnant  of  her  territories  would  be 
allotted,  a  new  and  improved  system  of  administra- 
tion was  adopted  in  all  the  branches  of  her  govern- 
ment, and  the  foundation  was  laid  in  present  suffer- 
ing and  humiliation,  of  future  elevation  and  glory. 
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Instead  of  sinking  in  despair  under  the  misfortunes    chap. 

by  which  they  were  oppressed,  the  King  and  his 

Ministers  were  only  roused  by  them  to  additional    ^®^' 
exertions  to  sustain  the  public  fortunes.    During  the 
long  period  of  peace  which  Prussia  had  experienced 
since  the  treaty  of  Bale,  in  the  midst  of  wars  and 
disasters  all  around  her,  Frederick  William  had  en« 
joyed  ample  opportunities  for  cultivating  his  natural 
taste  for  the  fine  arts;   and  already  a  gallery  of 
^intings  was,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  far 
advanced  at  Berlin,  which  promised  ere  long  to  rival 
the  far-famed  museums  of  Munich,  Dresden,  or  Paris. 
But  all  these  gems  in  his  crown  were  torn  away  by 
the  ruthless  hand  of  conquest ;  and  his  much  loved 
monuments  of  genius  now  adorned  the  halls  of  the 
Louvre  or  graced  the  palace  of  the  French  Emperor. 
Driven  by  necessity  to  more  important  pursuits,  the 
first  care  of  the  King,  upon  the  termination  of  hosti- 
lities, was  to  free  the  public  service  from  those  whose 
temporizing  and  unworthy  policy,  or  treacherous  and 
pusillanimous  conduct,  bad  induced  the  general  eala^ 
mities.     Haugwitz  remained  forgotten  and  neglected 
at  his  country  residence ;  Hardenberg,  whose  great 
abilities  were  loudly  called  for  in  the  present  crisis, 
and  who  had  been  the  leading  Minister  since  hostili- 
ties had  been  resolved  on,  was  compelled  by  the 
jealousy  of  Napoleon,  not  only  to  leave  the  Govern* 
ment,  but  retire  from  the  country ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  armies  that  he 
obtained  leave  to  re-enter  Prussia  and  return  to  his 
rural  seat  of  Templeberg.     The  Chancellor  Gold- 
beck  and  all  the  inferior  Ministers,  Massow,  Reck, 
D' Auger,  Thttlmeyer,and  their  eoadjutors^  were  di»- 
missed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  public ;  and 
the  generals  and  inferi<»r  officers,  who  had  so  disgrace- 
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CHAP,   fully  yielded  up  the  bulwarks  of  the  monarchy  after 
* .  the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  were  in  a  body  removed 


1807.    £j.Qm  tijg  army.    Yet  even  here  the  humane  and  per- 
haps prudent  disposition  of  the  King  prevailed  over 
the  justly  roused  feeling  of  general  indignation  at 
such  unworthy  betrayers  of  national  trusts ;  and  in- 
stead of  grounding  their  dismissal  on  their  notorious 
dereliction  of  duty,  it  was  in  general  rested  on  the 
destitute  state  of  the  public  treasury  and  the  neces- 
sity of  rigorous  economy  in  every  branch  of  admi- 
nistration. The  enquiry,  however,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Princes  Royal,  was  carried  through  every  de- 
partment and  grade  in  the  army  ;  and  to  demonstrate 
» HAfd.  ix.  its  entire  impartiality,  the  heroic  Blucher  himself 
Lacciil^.  ^^^  subjected  to  the  same  test  with  his  less  intrepid 
Qi  17.        brethren  in  arms  !  * 

Deprived  by  the  unworthy  jealousy  of  Napoleon 
Accetsionof^f  *^®  assistance  of  Hardenberg's  counsels,  the  King 
t^he  M?"*  ^^  Prussia  had  still  the  courage,  in  the  almost  despe- 
nUtry.  Hif  rate  state  of  his  fortunes,  to  have  recourse  to  a  states- 
te™an^d''«!d.  roan  who,  like  him,  had  been  distinguished  in  an 
mirabicmct- especial  manner  by  his  hatred.     It  is  to  the  great 
abilities,  enlightened  patriotism,  and  enduring  con- 
stancy of  the  Bakon  Stein,  that  Prussia  is  indebted 
for  the  measures  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  monarchy.     This  eminent  man, 
bom  in  1756,  had  entered  the  public  service  in  the 
Administration  of  the  State  Mines,  under  the  great 
Frederick,  in  1780;  but  his  admirable  talents  for  busi- 
ness soon  raised  him  to  the  direction  of  the  customs 
and  excise  in  1784,  which  he  held  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  in  1806,  when  he  withdrew  to  his  estates, 
and  remained  in  retirement  till  again  called  to  the 
Oct.  6.      public  service  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1807. 
During  his  active  employment  he  acquired,  by  the 
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accuracy  and  fidelity  of  his  administration,  the  esteem   chap. 

•XLVIIT 

both  of  his  sovereign  and  his  fellow-citizens ;  and, 


during  his  subsequent  retirement,  he  had  ample  op-    ^®^^' 
portunities  for  meditating  on  the  causes  which  had 
brought  such  calamities  on  his  country. '   So  clearly 
were  his  ideas  formed,  and  so  decided  his  conviction 
as  to  the  only  means  which  remained  of  reinstating 
the  public  affairs,  that  he  commenced  at  once  a  vigo- 
rous, but  yet  cautious  system  of  amelioration  ;  and, 
only  four  days  after  his  appointment  as  Minister  of  ^^-  ^• 
the  Interior,  a  royal  decree  appeared,  which  i^^rodu- ^^"^g j*- 
ced  a  salutary  reform  into  the  constitution.' 
.    By  this  ordinance,  the  peasants  and  burghers  obtain- 
ed the  right,  hitherto  confined  to  the  nobles,  of  ac-  A«irairabic 
quiring  and  holding  landed  property,  while  they  in  which  ha 
their  turn  were  permitted,  without  losing  cast,  to!^*^"^jJ^ 
engage  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Landholders  were  allowed,  under  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  their  creditors,  to  separate   their   estates 
into  distinct  parcels,  and  alienate  them  to  different 
persons.     Every  species  of  slavery,  whether  con- 
tracted by  birth,  marriage,  or  agreement,  was  prohi-Oct.  9. 
bited  subsequent  to  the  11th  November,  1810;  and 
every  servitude,  corvSe,  or  obligation  of  service  or 
rent,  other  than  those  founded  on  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty or  express  agreement,  was  for  ever  abolished. 
By  a  second  ordinance,  published  six  weeks  after- 
wards, certain  important  franchises  were  conferred  on  Nov.  19. 
municipalities.  By  this  wise  decree,  which  is  in  many 
respects  the  magna  charta  of  the  Prussian  burghs, 
it  was  provided  that  the  burghers  should  enjoy  coun- 
cillors of  their  own  election,  for  regulating  all  local 
and  municipal  concerns :  that  a  third  of  the  number 
should  go  out  by  rotation,  and  be  renewed  by  an  elec- 
tion every  year ;  that  the  council  thus  chosen  should 
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CHAP,   assembletwicea-vearto  deliberatecm  thepublic  affairs ; 

'  that  two  burffomasters  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 

magistracy,  one  of  whom  should  be  chosen  by  the  King 
from  a  list  of  three  presented,  and  the  other  by  the 
councillors ;  and  that  the  police  of  the  burgh  should 
be  administered  by  a  syndic  appointed  for  twelve 
years,  and  who  should  also  have  a  seat  in  the  muni- 
cipal counciL  The  administration  of  the  Haute  Po^ 
Hce,  or  that  connected  with  the  state,  was  reserved  to 
Government.     By  a  third  ordinance,  an  equally  im- 

Kot.  u.  portant  alteration  was  made  in  favour  of  the  nume- 
rous class  of  debtors,  whom  the  public  calamities  had 
disabled  from  performing  their  engagements,  by  pro- 
hibiting all  demand  for  the  capital  sums  till  the  S4th 
June,  1810,  providing  at  the  same  time  for  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  the  interest,  under  pain  of  losing  the 
benefit  of  the  ordinance.  Thus  at  the  very  moment 
that  France,  during  the  intoxication  consequent  on 
the  triumphs  of  Jena  and  Friedland,  was  losing  the 
last  remnant  of  the  free  institutions  which  had  been 
called  into  existence  during  the  fervour  and  crimes  of 
the  Revolution,  Prussia,  amidst  the  humiliation  of 
unprecedented  disasters, and  when  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  foreign  chains,  was  silently  relaxing  the 
fetters  of  the  feudal  system,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion, in  a  cautious  and  guiltless  reformation  of  expe- 
rienced grievances,  for  the  future  erection  of  those 

« Hard.  \t.  really  free  institutions  which  can  never  be  established 

460  46d» 

Lncihet.  ii.^ii  any  other  basis  than  those  of  justice,  order,  and 
17, 18.      religion.* 

In  the  prosecution,  however,  of  these  glorious. 
Varied  because  wise  and  judicious,  plans  of  puWic  improve- 
dittre«  in  mcnt,  Stciu  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter.  Go- 
siSrS*  vemment  was  overwhelmed  by  a  multitude  of  civil 
«*"«^       servants,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  who  had 
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been  deprived  of  their  situations  in  the  ceded  proviui-   ohaf. 
ces,  and  whose  just  prayers  for  relief  could  not  he. 


attended  to  by  a  treasury  drained  of  the  last  farthing  *^^* 
by  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  the  inordinate  requisi- 
tions of  the  French  armies.  The  rapid  absorption  of 
the  precious  metals  by  these  rigorous  taskmasters,  the 
general  practice  of  hoarding  which  their  depreda- 
tions occasioned,  and  the  necessity  in  consequence 
of  having  recourse  to  a  currency  of  a  baser  alloy,  or 
paper  money,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  had  totally 
deranged  the  monetary  system,  and  occasioned  a 
rapid  enhancement  of  prices,  under  which  the  labour- 
ing classes  suffered  severely.  The  closing  of  the 
harbours  against  foreign  commerce,  in  consequence 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  public  distress,  and  raised  such  a  fer- 
ment that  the  King  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  ge- 
neral clamour  and  the  representations  of  the  French 
authorities,  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  such  an  intre- 
pid system  of  government,  and  sent  Stein  into  ho- 
nourable exile  in  Russia.  So  rapidly  was  this  insisted 
on  by  the  Ministers  of  Napoleon,  that  the  last  of 
these  regenerating  measures,  dated  24th  November, 
1807,  were  signed  by  his  successors,  M.  Dohna  and 
Altenstein.  But  by  this  ebullition  of  jealousy  the 
French  Emperor  gained  nothing ;  the  merit  of  SteiU 
was  too  generally  known  by  the  intelligent  classes  to 
be  forgotten ;  from  his  retreat  in  Courland  he  really 
directed  the  Prussian  councils  ;  and  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  ScHARNHOKST  to  the  elevated  office 
of  Minister  of  War,  the  door  was  opened  to  a  variety 
of  important  changes  in  that  department,  which' Htrci.k. 
were  of  the  highest  consequence  six -years  afterwards'*  *'  *^  * 
in  the  mortal  struggle  for  European  freedom.* 
Gerard  David  de  Sdiamhorst,  who  was  now  in-* 
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CHAP,  trusted  with  the  military  direction  of  Prussia,  and 

XLVIII 

■whose  great  scientific  abilities  subsequently  rendered 


1807.  jjjj^  g^  distinguished  in  the  fields  of  European  glory, 
cbaractt'r,  had  quitted  the  Hanoverian  service  for  that  of  Prus- 
^iSr^^rt-  sia  in  1801.  Taken  prisoner  at  Lubeck,  but  subse- 
s^w  "^^  quently  exchanged,  he  had  powerfully  contributed, 
horrt.  by  his  decisive  conduct  at  the  critical  moment  with 
Lestocq's  corps,  to  the  brilliant  result  of  the  battle  of 
Eylau.  In  him  a  blameless  life  and  amiable  man- 
ners were  combined  with  the  purest  patriotism  and 
the  soundest  judgment ;  exalted  attainments  were 
undisfigured  by  pride  ;  vigour  of  thought  was  adorn- 
ed by  simplicity  of  character.  The  perfection  of  the 
French  military  organization,  as  well  as  the  energy 
of  their  army,  appeared  to  him  in  painful  contrast 
beside  the  numerous  defects  and  dejected  spirit  of 
that  over  which  he  now  presided  ;  but  instead  of  sink- 
ing in  despair  under  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
he  was  only  inspired  by  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
with  additional  ardour  in  the  work  of  amelioration, 
and  induced,  like  Stein,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
general  consternation  to  effect  several  salutary  reforms, 
which,  in  more  tranquil  times,  might  have  been  se- 
riously obstructed  by  the  prejudices  of  aristocratic 
birth  or  the  suggestions  of  interested  ambition.  Bold- 
ly applying  to  the  military  department  the  admirable 
principles  by  which  Stein  had  secured  the  affections  of 
1807,  umI  the  burgher  classes,  he  threw  open  to  the  whole  citi- 
iso's!'  ^^^^  *^®  higher  grades  of  the  army,  from  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  excluded,  abolished  the  degrading 
corporal  punishments  by  which  the  spirit  of  the  sol- 
dier had  been  withered,  and  removed  those  invidious 
distinctions,  which,  by  exempting  some  classes  from 
the  burden  of  personal  service  in  the  army,  made  its 
weight  fall  with  additional  severity  on  those  who  were 
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not  relieved.  Every  department  of  the  service  finder->   chap. 

XLVIIT 

went  his  searching  eye ;  in  all  he  introduced  salutary ^ 

reforms,  rectified  experienced  abuses,  and  electrified   i^^^* 
the  general  spirit,  by  opening  to  merit  the  career  of 
promotion  ;  while  the  general  strength  of  the  army 
was  silently  augmented  to  an  extent  which  afterwards  ' 

became  in  the  highest  degree  important,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  equally  simple  and  eflBcacious  regula- 
tion. By  the  subsisting  engagements  with  Napoleon, 
it  was  provided  that  Prussia  should  not  keep  on  foot 
more  than  forty-two  thousand  men,  a  stipulation 
which  at  once  cast  her  down  to  the  rank  of  a  fourth- 
rate  power,  and  totally  disabled  her  from  assuming 
the  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  numerous  and  hourly 
increasing  demands  of  the  French  armies.  To  elude 
its  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any  direct 
or  obvious  infringement  of  the  treaty,  he  took  care 
never  to  have  more  than  the  agreed  on  number  of 
men  at  once  in  arms,  but  no  sooner  were  the  young 
soldiers  sufficiently  drilled  than  they  were  sent  hom^ 
to  their  hearths,  and  other  recruits  called  to  the  na-^ 
tional  standards,  who,  in  like  manner,  after  a  brief 
period  of  service,  made  way  for  others  in  succession, 
By  this  simple  but  admirable  system,  which  is  the 
true  secret  of  the  political  strength  and  military  re- 
nown of  Prussia,  so  much  beyond  the  physical 
resources  of  the  monarchy,  a  military  spirit  was  difi- 
fused  through  the  whole  population  ;  service  in  the 
army  came  to  be  considered,  instead  of  a  degradation, 
as  an  agreeable  recreation  after  the  severe  labours  of 
pacific  life ;  the  manner,  carriage,  and  intelligence  of 
those  who  returned  from  their  standards  were  so 
superior  to  those  of  the  rustics  who  had  remained  at 
home,  that  no  Prussian  damsel  would  look  at  a  youth 
who  had  not  served  his  country ;  the  passion  for 
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CHAP,   arms  became  universal ;  and  while  forty  thousand 

XLVIlI 

— — — ^  only  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  army,  two  hundred 
^^^^'    thousand  brave  men  were  trained  to  arms  and  ready 
>  Hard.  ir.  at  a  momeufs  warning  to  join  the  standards  of  their 
*''•*''■  country.' 

From  these  salutary  changes,  joined  to  the  oppres- 
Rbe  and  give  cxactious  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  enor- 
thexllgrod-motts  contributions  levied  by  the  government  through 
^tt^^'  *^®  ^^^^  ®f  *he  north  of  Germany,  arose  another 
tict.  effect,  not  less  important  in  its  ultimate  consequences 

upon  the  future  fate  of  Europe.  Grievously  oppress- 
ed by  foreign  depredation,  deprived  by  national  dis- 
aster of  domestic  protection,  surrounded  within  and 
without  by  rapacious  enemies  or  impotent  friends  ; 
deprived  of  their  commerce,  their  manufactures,  the 
vent  for  their  industry,  with  their  farm  produce  liable 
to  perpetual  seizure  by  bands  of  rapacious  men,  armed 
with  Imperial  authority,  the  inhabitants  both  of  the 
towns  and  the  country  had  no  resource  but  in  mutual 
and  voluntary  associations.  The  universality  of  the 
%  suffering  produced  a  corresponding  unanimity  of 
opinion ;  the  divisions  which  existed  before  the  war 
disappeared  under  the  calamities  to  which  it  had 
given  birth ;  the  jealousies  of  rank  or  class  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  common  distress.  Genius  and  learn- 
ing, amidst  the  general  despondency,  stood  forth  as 
the  leaders,  privately  and  cautiously  indeed,  but  still 
the  leaders,  of  public  thought.  Societies  were  every 
where  formed,  in  profound  secrecy,  for  the  future 
deliverance  of  Germany ;  the  professors  at  the  Uni- 
versities were  at  their  head ;  the  ardent  youth  who 
attended  their  seminaries  joyfully  enrolled  themselves 
!n  their  ranks )  the  nobles  and  statesmen  at  the  helm 
of  affairs  lent  them  what,  with  surfi  materials,  wa« 
much  required,  the  aid  of  their  wisdom  and  the  bene- 
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fits  of  their  experience.   Stein  was  at  their  head ;  from    chap. 
his  retreat  in  Russia  he  exercised  a  secret  but  unli- 1 


mited  sway  over  the  minds  of  all  the  energetic  and  ^^^* 
generous  portion  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Amdt, 
who  was  soon  after  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  from 
French  persecution  under  the  same  empire,  lent  the 
cause  all  the  aid  of  his  nervous  eloquence ;  Professor 
Jahn  supported  it  with  powerful  zeal ;  Hardenberg 
was  active  in  its  behalf;  Scharnhorst,  and  almost  all 
the  Councillors  of  the  King,  though  compelled  pub- 
licly to  discountenance  its  proceedings,  were,  in  real- 
ity, either  in  secret  members  of  the  Tuoendbund,*'  Hird.  iz 
or  warmly  disposed  to  second  its  efforts.*  46  , 4   . 

There,  too,  were  to  be  seen  those  exalted  spirits  ^o 
subsequently,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  stood  foremost  in  the  bands 
of  European  freedom :  Schill,  whose  ardent  patriot* 
ism,  in  advance  of  his  countrymen,  precipitated,  ia 
1809,  to  his  own  ruin,  that  premature  resistance 
which  four  years  longer  of  ignominy  and  bondage 
were  required  to  render  universal :  Wittgenstein,  the 
future  antagonist  of  Napoleon,  whose  clear  judgment, 
notwithstanding  the  prudent  reserve  of  his  diaracter, 
saw  in  these  associations  the  only  nieans  of  fatunt 
salvation ;  Blucher,  whose  generous  and  iaconsider- 
ate  ardour  threw  him  early  into  their  arms,  as  it  af- 
terwards warmed  him  in  the  headlong  diarge  against 
the  enemy:  Gneisenau,  whose  scientific dMUtiai  sup- 
plying what  was  awanting  in  his  gallaat  aModate, 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  arms  of  France.  The  noUes, 
straitened  in  tbeir  fortunes  by  the  French  requisi- 
tions, and  insulted  in  their  persons  by  the  French 
officers ;  the  peasants  ground  to  the  dust  by  nerei- 
less  exactions,  supported  by  military  force ;  the  mer- 

•  Society  or  Bond  ofVirtac* 
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CHAP,    chants,  ruined  by  the  Continental  System,  and  redu- 

XLVIII. 

"  ■  ced  to  despair  by  the  entire  stoppage  of  foreign  com- 


1807,  jnerce  ;  the  burghers,  become  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Napoleon,  from  his  entire  overthrow  of  those  liberal 
principles  on  which  the  early  fortunes  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  founded,  all  combined  to  join  the 
secret  societies,  from  which  alone  they  could  one  day 
hope  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  The  ma- 
chinery put  in  motion  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects  was  indeed  highly  dangerous  and  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  worst  purposes,  but  the  necessi- 
ties  of  their  situation  gave  the  lovers  of  the  Father- 
land no  alternative.  Alike  in  town  and  country, 
equally  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Tugend- 
bund  spread  its  ramifications  ;  a  central  body  of  di- 
rectors at  Berlin  guided  their  movements ;  provin- 
cial committees  carried  their  orders  into  effect;  and, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  dark,  unseen  authority, 
was  obeyed  with  an  implicit  alacrity  unknown  to 
the  ordei*s  of  the  successor  of  Charlemagne.  Thus, 
while  France,  rioting  in  the  triumph  of  Tilsit,  and 
deeming  her  power  established  on  an  immovable 
basis,  was  fawning  on  her  rulers  with  Eastern  adu- 
lation, and  bartering  her  freedom  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  gold,  Prussia,  taking  counsel  from  adversity, 
was  preparing  in  silence,  in  the  amelioration  of  her 
institutions  and  the  energy  of  her  inhabitants,  that 
real  regeneration  which,  independent  of  individuals, 
unstained  by  crime,  was  destined  hereafter  to  raise 
>  Htfd.  iz.  her  from  the  lowest  state  of  depression  to  an  unex- 
X.  74, 76*  finipled  height  of  prosperity  and  glory.^ 

Bent  to],  the  earth  by  the  disasters  of  Austerlitz, 
sitaatioo,  but  stillj  possessing  the  physical  and  material  re- 
!!^piwer  sources  of  power,  Austria,  during  the  desperate 
of  Awtriiu  strife  ff^jjj  tijg  sa^ig  j^j  the  Niemen,  was  silently  but 

uninterruptedly  repairing  her  losses,  and  preparing 
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to  resume  her  place  in  the  rank  of  independent  na-  chap. 

XLVIII 

tions.     If  she  had  lost  the  opportunity,  during  the  - 


preceding  winter,  of  interposing  with  decisive  effect  ^^^^' 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  she  had  the  magnitude  of 
previous  losses,  the  mortal  hazard  of  an  unsuccessful 
demonstration,  to  offer  in  her  excuse.  Sufficient 
reliance,  it  was  thought,  would  not  yet  be  placed 
on  the  constancy  of  Russia ;  suffering  had  not  ade- 
quately tamed  the  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  Prussian 
Government.  But  the  observers  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  augured,  not  less  from  the  measures  which 
they  were  in  the  course  of  adopting,  than  the  known 
perseverance  and  constancy  of  their  policy,  that  they 
had  by  no  means  relinquished  the  contest,  and  that 
if  a  favourable  opportunity  should  occur,  they  would 
yet  appear  foremost  in  the  struggle  for  European 
freedom.  During  the  interval  of  hostilities,  the 
Aulic  Council  had  been  indefatigable  in  their  efforts 
to  restore  the  equipment  and  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
army.  The  artillery,  abstracted  from  the  arsenal  of 
Vienna,  had  been  regained,  in  great  part,  by  purchase 
from  the  French  Government;  vast  exertions  had 
been  made  to  supply  the  horses  awanting  in  the  ca- 
valry regiments ;  the  infantry  had  been,  to  a  consi- 1  Hard.  ix. 
derable  extent,  recruited  by  the  prisoners  who  re-^^^*'*'**^ 
turned  from  France,  or  the  new  soldiers  who  had  Archduke 
been  unostentatiously  invited  to  the  Imperial  stand- ^ug.'7(), 
ards.*  ^»o7. 

In  open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  how- 
ever, France  had  hitherto  retained  the  fortress  ofshojoio« 

Braunau,  on  their  western  frontier,  on  the  absujfd  ^**®  ^!*°*'- 
-.      ,       '.-11  '*®°'**  %'- 

pretext,  that  Russia,  an  independent  power,  overtem.audob. 

whom  the  Impcfrial  Cabinet  had' no  control,  had  not,^*^'uation 

agreeably  to  that  treaty,  evacuated  the  mouths  of  the^^  Braunau. 

Cattaro.      Other  raeasfares,  equally  significant,  told 

them  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  great  Conqueror 
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CHAP,  only  in  the  highest  rank  of  vassals.     Andreossi.  the 

-French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  openly  used  the  most 

1807.    Bfienacing  language,  both  before  and  after  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit ;  new  states  were,  without  either  notice  or 
negotiation,  added  by  a  simple  decree  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  *  and 
by  a  summary  decree  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was 
Aug.  24,    ordered  forthwith  to  adhere  to  the  Continental  Sys- 
*®^^'        tem.     By  yielding  on  this  vital  point,  however,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  a  skilful  use  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dispute  with  Russia  about  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the  grow- 
ing anxiety  of  the  French  Emperor  to  increase  his 
forces  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier,  with  a  view  to  his 
ambitious  projects  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  Metter* 
nich/  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna, 
who  regarded  its  prolonged  occupation  as  a  continued 
badge  of  subjection,  at  length  succeeded  in  obtain- 
Oct  10,     ing  the  removal  of  the  French  troops  from  the  ram- 
parts of  Braunau,  and  the  Imperial  dominions,  still 
iourishing  and  powerful,  notwithstanding  all  their 
>  Hvd.  ix.  losses,  ceased  to  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a 
^^'**^-   stranger/ 1 

In  the  general  wreck  of  the  hopes  of  Europe  on 

*  The  principalities  of  Anhalt,  Reuss,  Ladep^,  Schwattzbourg,  and 
Waldeck. 
t  The  resources  of  Austria  in  1807«  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
Retouroet  Tyrol  and  other  provinces  by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  were  still  very 
and  itatu-  great ;  and  they  are  an  object  of  interest,  considering  the  promnest 
tics  of  the  share  which  tfait  power  soon  after  took  in  tiie  war.  Tliey  are  thus 
Austrian  ^^^  ^ij  Baron  Lichteinstein  :— 
*"'**^        Population,       .         .         .         .-*...         .        24,900,000 

Inhabited  towns, •  T96 

BHighs, 2>012 

ViUage^ «5^72 

Composed  of 
Germans,      ......        6,400,000 

Sdavoniaas,  .        •        •        •     '  .       13,000v000 

Hungarians,  «        •        •        •        «        3,400,000 

Poles,  Jews,  Bohemians.        .       •       •       2,100,000 

..  24,900,000 
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the  shores  of  the  Niemen,  the  King  of  Sweden,  who   chap. 

XLVIIL 

possessed  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  more  powerful  mo* 
narchy  and  a  greater  part  on  the  political  theatre,    ^^^* 
was  not  discouraged.      His  semi-insular  situation  AffUn  of 
enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  the  threats  of  theiLswedef 
French  Emperor;   the  passage  round  the  Gulf  of^^^^^ 
Bothnia  was  scarcely  practicable ;  and  with  the  as-wwi. 
sistance  of  England,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able 
to  make  head  against  his  enemies,  even  if  Russia 
should  be  added  to  their  already  formidable  league. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  English  squadron,  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  land  forces,  which  had 
been  destined  for  the  support  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
appear  in  the  Baltic,  than  he  denounced  the  armis- 
tice, just  nineteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Friedland-Jaij^. 

Divided  by  religion  as  follows  ;— 

CaihoMcs, 19,2I«,000 

Greek  Church, 2,100,000 

Zuinglians,       •         .         • 2,000,000 

Protestants, 1,000,000 

Jews, 608,000                             , 

/ 

24,900,000 

Revenue, 110,000,000,  or  L.8,000,000 

Public  debt,  ....         900,000,000,  or    72,000,000 

Civil  list  and  court  annual  charges,  1 1 ,000,000,  or         900,000 

Army, 40,000,000,  or      8,200,000 

Interest  and  charges  of  deb^  •  3,900,000 

Am^ — Infantry,  ....        27  J, 800 

Cavalry,  .        .         .         .  50,000 

Artillery,         ....  14,300 

Guards,  ....  3,000 

339,100  men. 
Beddes  the  Hungarian  Insunvcfioii,  or  levy  en  masse. 

Florins, 
Annual  produce  of  Agriculture,     .        760,000,000,  or  L.61,000,000 

—  Minerals,  .  47,000,066,  or        3,600,066 

l>^cunberof  exem  .        .  3,000,000 

horses,         .         .         .  1,500,000 

— Lichtenstein's  Stat,  de  la  Momrt^ie  AiOncMenne,  and  Hard, 
Ix.     Pihies  Just  K. 
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CHAP.  Napoleon,  noways  displeased  at  this  unexpected  re- 
sumption of  hostilities,  immediately  made  prepara- 


18^7,  |.JQjjg  fojp  bringing  them  to  a  rapid  conclusion.  Thirty 
thousand  men  were  speedily  assembled  under  Marshal 
Brune,  who,  as  soon  as  hostilities  recommenced  on 

Joif  18.  the  13th  July,  began  to  press  on  all  sides  the  fifteen 
thousand  Swedes  who  occupied  Pomerania.  Unable 
to  bear  up  against  so  great  a  preponderance  of  force, 
the   Swedish   generals,    after    some    inconsiderable 

Jaiy  15.     combats,  took   shelter  under  the  cannon  of  Stral- 

'iS!"i45r  S"^d  J  ^°^  Brune  completed  the  investment  of  the 

jom.  iL      place  in  the  middle  of  July.* 

456y  457.  __--       __,  i*  r%         t  ^  • 

The  King  of  Sweden  was  soon  made  to  perceive. 
Siege  and  fpom  bitter  cxpericnce,  that  after  the  pacification  of 
fort^  *  Tilsit,  the  possession  of  his  transmarine  dominions 
was  held  by  the  most  precarious  tenure.  At  first,  the 
English  troops,  under  Lord  Cathcart,  aboye  ten  thou- 
sand strong,^nd4n  the  finest  condition,  formed  part  of 
the  garrison ;  and  the  presente  of  thiS  im{)osing  force 
appeared  to  promise  to  .Gustavus,  who  commanded 
in  person,  the  means  of  making  a  defence  which 
might  rival  that  by  which  Charles  XII.  had  immor- 
talized its  walls.  At  this  period  the  Swedish  mo- 
narch appeared  to  be  passioiiately  desirous  of  mili- 
tary renown,  and  so  ambitious  was  he  of  the  perils 
and  glories  of  actual  warfare,  that  he  went  so  far  as 
to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  French  marshal,  offer- 
ing  a  purse  of  gold  to  the  gunner  in  the  French  lines 
who  had  levelled  the  piece  of  ordnance  whose  shot 
had  struck  the  wall  a  few  feet  from  the  place  where 
he  was  standing,  a  proceeding  which  the  English 
general  justly  considered  as  savouring  rather  of  a 
romantic  or  highly  excited  temperament,  than  the 
sober  judgment  befitting  the  ruler  of  a  nation.*   But 

*  I  received  this  anecdote  from  my  venerable  and  much  esteemed 
friend  tlje  Ilarl  of  Cathcart ;  whose  recollections  of  all  the  events  of 
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Stem  necessity  soon  put  a  period  to  these  chivalrous    chap. 

XLVIIL 

illusions.     The  English  troops  were  withdrawn  in 

the  end  of  July,  to  co-operate  in  the  great  armament  ^®^^' 
intended  for  the  reduction  of  Copenhagen  and  seiz-Juiyso, 
ure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  of  which  mention  will  imme* 
diately  be  made ;  and  the  Swedish  garrison,  without 
any  external  aid,  was  left  to  make  head  alone  against^ 
the  hourly  increasing  forces  of  the  French  marshal, 
which  already  were  more  than  double  their  own. 
The  evident  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  preserve 
the  place  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  known,  and  it 
had  become  apparent  that  the  French  Emperor  could 
increase  the  besieging  force  at  pleasure  to  quadruple 
its  present  amount,  damped  the  military  ardour  of 
the  Swedes,  and  induced  them  to  prolong  the  de- 
fence rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  any  hope  that 
it  could  ultimately  prove  successful.  Trenches  were 
opened  on  the  night  of  the  fete  of  the  Emperor,  by  Aug.  is. 
seven  thousand  workmen,  and  advanced,  under  the 
scientific  direction  of  General  Chasseloup,  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour.  Contrary  to  all  previous  example, 
the  approaches  were  made  on  three  fronts  at  the 
same  time,  and  pushed  with  such  rapidity,  that  in 
four  days  they  were  within  three  himdred  yards  of 
the  external  palisades,  the  batteries  already  armed, 
and  every  thing  prepared  for  a  bombardment.  See- 
ing their  city  about  to  be  ruined,  for  no  political  or 
national  purpose  but  a  mere  point  of  military  ho- 
nour, the  magistrates  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  A«g.  ao. 
of  the  King,  and  besought  him  to  spare  the  inhabi- 
tants the  horrors  of  an  unavailing  defence.  He 
could  not  resist  the  appeal,  and  withdrew  with  al- 
most the  whole  garrison  into  the  adjacent  island  of 

that  memorable  period,  in  wliich  he  bore  so  prominent  a  part,  is  still  as 
vivid  and  correct,  though  at  a  very  advanced  age,  as  when  they  occurred 
thirty  years  ago. 
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CHAP.    Rugen,  while  Stralsund  itself,  with  four  hundred 

— ^  pieces  of  cannon  and  immense  military  magazines, 

1807.    f^Yl  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,^ 
» Dam.  iA%.     Still  the  enemy  kept  their  ground  in  the  isles  of 
145, 161.   Rugen  and  Danholm,  which  not  only  completely 
466, 457.   blockaded  the  harbour,  but  neutralized  all  the  advan- 
Capture  of  ^BgeB  otherwisc  consequent  on  the  possession  of  this 
^^^•'■f^*  extensive  fortress.      Marshal  Brune  showed  creat 
and  Rugen.  activity  m  the  measures  adopted  to  root  the  Swedes 
out  of  this  their  last  stronghold  on  the  German  shore. 
Three  days  after  the  capitulation  two  hundred  boats 
and  small  craft  were  assembled,  chiefly  by  means  of 
land  carriage,  in  the  harbour  of  Stralsund,  with  which, 
Aug.  25.    on  the  night  of  the  25th,  a  descent  was  effected  on 
the  isle  of  Danholm,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and  its  litele 
garrison  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  men.    Still  the 
isle  of  Rugen,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Swedish  forces, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  king;  but  the 
troops,  wearied  of  a  fruitless  contest  which  they  deem- 
ed foreign  to  the  real  interests  of  the  monarchy,  and 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  military 
excitement  of  their  sovereign  bordered  on  insanity, 
murmured  so  loudly  on  the  farther  continuance  of  the 
contest,  that  he  was  obliged  to  yield ;  and  a  conven- 
Sept.  7.     tion  was  concluded  on  the  7th  September,  by  which 
the  island  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  French  troops, 
and  the  King,  with  the  whole  garrison  and  fleet,  were 
to  withdraw  to  the  Swedish  shore.     This  convention 
relieved  Napoleon  from  all  anxiety  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  conti- 
nental war  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  but  it  was  far 
from  answering  the  expectations  of  the  French  Em- 
>  jom.  it    peror,  who  had  calculated  on  the  capture  of  the  Swe- 
i)ttm.^^x.  ^^^^  Kingf  or  at  least  the  whole  of  his  garrison ;  *  and 
161, 165.  it  was  the  occasion  of  Marshal  Brune  failing  into  a 
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disfirrace  from  which  he  Aeter  afterwardg  was  able  to  chap. 
recover. 


While  the  last  flames  of  the  continental  war  were    ^^^* 
thus  expiring  around  the  walls  of  Stralsund,  a  blow 
of  the  highest  importance  on  the  future  prospects  of 
the  maritime  contest  was  struck  by  the  vigour  and 
decision  of  the  British  Cabinet 

Notwithstanding  alt  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
two  Emperors,  in  their  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  to  bury  Reasons 
their  designs  in  profound  secrecy,  the  English  Go- J^^^^^^. 
vemment  were  possessed  of  a  c^olden  key  which  laid  peni»apen 

1     •  /•  1         .    1  .        .  mi         expedition. 

open  their  most  confidential  communications.  They 
were  made  aware  of  the  determination  of  the  Impe- 
rial despots  to  seize  the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Por- 
tugal, not  only  before  it  was  reduced  to  a  regular 
treaty,  but  almost  as  soon  as  it  itself  was  formed ; 
and  the  vast  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
Emperor  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  they  possessed 
ample  means  to  carry  their  intentions  into  effect. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  for  in  the  final  treaty, 
as  already  noticed,*  the  first  September  was  fixed  as »  Ante,  vi. 
the  period  when  the  Courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Lis-^^^' 
bon  were  to  be  summoned  to  place  their  fleets  at  the 
disposal  of  the  combined  powers,  and  enter  into  the 
general  confederacy  against  Great  Britain.  Hardly 
was  the  ink  of  the  treaty  dry,  when  the  French 
forces,  under  Bemadotte  and  Davoust,  began  to  de- 
file in  such  numbers  towards  Holstein,  and  assumed 
so  menacing  a  position,  that  it  was  evident  that  Den- 
mark would  speedily  lose  her  whole  continental  pos- 
sessions, if  she  resisted  the  demands  of  the  combined 
Emperors.  Nor  did  there  appear  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Cabinet  of  Copenhagen  would  incur 
any  such  hazard  to  maintain  their  neutrality.  On 
the  contrary,  there  were  the  strongest  grounds  for 
concluding   that  they  would   readily  embrace  so 
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CHAP,   favourable  an  opportunity  of  contending,  with  the 

1-aid  of  such  powerful  allies,  for  those  maritime  changes 

1807.    ^hich  had  long  constituted  the  ruling  objects  of  their 
ambition.     In  1780,  they  had  been  the  first  to  join 
the  Northern  Confederacy  against  England,  and  pro- 
claim the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  ;  in  1801, 
they  had  exposed  themselves  for  the  same  object,  in 
the  front  rank,  to  the  cauBon  of  Nelson  and  all  the 
terrors  of  the  English  navy.     More  lately,  their  con- 
duct had  savoured  still  more  strongly  of  aversion  to 
the  English  and  partiality  for  the  French  alliance. 
The  Berlin  Decree  of  21st  November,  which  inflicted 
so  imexampled  and  fatal  a  wound  on  neutral  com- 
merce, had  drawn    forth  no  complaints   from  the 
Danish  Government ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  British 
Order  in  Council  of  7th  January  issue,  which  pro- 
vided only  a  mild,  and  as  it  proved  ineffectual  mea- 
sure of  retaliation,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  coasting 
trade  of  neutrals  from  one  French  harbour  to  ano- 
ther, than  the  Danish  Minister  made  loud  complaints, 
which  drew  forth  the  able  and  unanswerable  reply 
'March  17, from  Lord  Howick,  which  has  already  been  quoted,' 
Ante,'vi.    ^^  remonstrances  had  been   made  by  the  Danish 
:u7.         Government  against  the  threatening  accumulation  of 
Deb.  X.      forces  on  the  frontier  of  Holstein  ;  no  advances  to 
^^^'         secure  aid,  in  the  peril  which  was  evidently  approach- 
ing, from  the  British  or  Swedish  Cabinets.     On  the 
contrary,  although  Napoleon  had,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Friedland,  made  proposals  to  Gustavus,  with 
a  view  to  detach  him  from  the  Russian  alliance,  and 
actually  offered,  as  an  inducement,  to  wrest  the  king- 
dom of  Norway  from  the  Danish  Crown,  and  annex 
» Anii.Reg.it  to  that  of  Swcdcu,  yet  even  the  generous  refusal 
255.  Pati.'  of  this  offer  by  tbat  upright  monarch,  accompanied 
40?;  w^'^y  its  instant  communication  to  the  Cabinet  of  Co- 
ii.  460,461.  penhagen/  had  made  no  alteration  in  their  line  of 
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declined   all   offers  of  assistance 
against  a  power  which  had  manifested  so  little  scruple  - 


policy,  and   they  declined   all   offers  of  assistance    chap. 


at  the  prospect  of  partitioning  their  dominions.  ^^^^* 

In  these  circumstances  the  Cabinet  of  Great  Bri- 
tain had  a  most  serious  duty  to  perform.  They  were  Rewintionof 
menaced  with  an  attack  from  the  combined  navies  of  ciiinet. 
Europe,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail 
of  the  line ;  and  of  that  immense  force  they  were 
well  aware  that  the  Baltic  fleet  would  form  the  right 
wing.*  No  time  was  to  be  lost :  every  hour  was 
precious :  in  a  few  days  an  overwhelming  French 
force  would,  to  all  appearance,  be  assembled  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Belt ;  and  if  ferried  over  to  Zea- 
land, might  enable  the  Danish  Grovemment  securely 

*  General  Jomini  has  given  the  following  summary  of  the  design  of 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  to  unite  all  the  navies 
of  Europe  against  England,  and  of  the  probable  forces  at  their  disposal. 
Speaking  in  the  person  of  the  French  Emperor,  he  says,  **  After  Russia 
had  joined  my  alliance,  Prussia^  as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  her  ex- 
ample ;  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  Pope  alone  required  to  be  gained 
over,  for  we  were  well  aware  that  Denmark  would  haslen  to  throw  herself 
into  our  arms.  If  England  refused  the  proffered  mediation  of  Russia, 
the  whole  maritime  forces  of  the  Continent  were  to  be  employed  against 
her,  and  they  could  muster  180  sail  of  the  line.  In  a  few  years,  this 
force  could  be  raised  to  250.  With  the  aid  of  such  a  fleet,  and  my  im- 
mense flotilla,  it  was  by  ho  means  impossible  to  lead  an  European  army 
to  London.  One  hundred  ships  of  the  line  employed  against  her 
colonies  in  the  two  hemispheres  would  have  su0iced  to  draw  off"  a  large 
portion  of  the  British  navy ;  while  eighty  more^  assembled  in  the  Chan- 
nel, would  have  sufficed  to  assure  the  passage  of  the  flotilla  and  avenge 
the  outraged  rights  of  nations.  Such  was  at  bottom  my  plan,  which 
only  failed  of  success  from  the  faults  committed  in  the  Spanish  war."-— 
Jomini,  Vie  de  Napoleon,  ii.  449. 

Vessels, — French  Ships  of  tbo  line, 60 
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CHAP,   to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  combined  Em- 

XI  VIII 

^perors,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  Great 

1807.    Britaiu.     In  these  circumstances  they  took  a  resolu- 
tion similar  to  that  adopted  by  Frederick  the  Great 
in  regard  to  Saxony,  when  he  received  authentic  in- 
telligence of  the  accession,  or  probable  accession  of 
Saxony  to  the  league  of  Russia  and  Austria  against 
I  Ann.  Reg.  his  cxistcnce  ;  and  resolved,  by  a  vigorous  stroke,  not 
257.  jom/  only  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  prize  he  was  so  soon 
\''r  ?*^*      to  seize,  but  convert  its  resources  to  their  own  de- 

451. 

fence/ 

Accidental  circumstances  gave  the  British  Grovem- 
Equipment  ment,  Contrary  to  the  usual  case  with  an  insular 
turelf/thi  power,  the  means  both  with  respect  to  land  and  sea 
•xpcdition.  forces  of  iustautly  acting  on  this  vigorous  resolu- 
tion.    The  first  division  of  the  expedition  which  had 
been  so  long  in  preparation  to  aid  the  allies  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  was  already  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen, 
and  the  remainder  were  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness 
as  to  be  ready  to  embark  at  a  few  days*  notice.  A  large 
naval  force  was  also  assembled,  to  act  as  occasion  might 
require,  and  this  was  speedily  added  to  with  extra- 
ordinary expedition.  Such  was  the  activity  displayed, 
July  27.     that  in  the  end  of  July  twenty-seven  ships  of  the 
line,  having  on  board  twenty  thousand  land  troops, 
set  sail  from   the  British  harbours,   besides  other 
smaller  vessels,  amounting  in  all  to  ninety  pendants, 
and  stretched  across  the  German  Ocean  for  the  shores 
of  Denmark.     They  arrived  off  the  Danish  coast  on 
Aug.  3.      the  3d  August,  and  immediately  stationed  such  a 
•^IL^Reg.  f^^^^  under  Commodore  Keats,  in  the  Great  Belt,  as 
1807.  267.  effectually  cut   off  all  communication  between  the 
cart's  Des-  Island  of  Zealand  and  the  adjacent  isles,  or  shores  of 
^'iJ*,yo'5.  Jutland.'     At  the  same  time,  the  troops  from  Stral- 
ibid.  681,  sund,  under  Lord  Cathcart,  arrived,  who  immediately 
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took  the  command  of  the  whole  expedition ;  and  the   chap. 

X  L  V  III 

formidable  armament,  spreading  their  sails  before  a 


favourable  wind,  passed  the  Sound,  and  cast  anchor    ^^^^' 
in  appalling  strength  before  the  harbour  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

It  was  no  part,  however,  of  the  design  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  precipitate  the  country  intoineff..ctaai 
hostilities ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  on  Miany^^^"^^^ 
accounts  most  desirous  to  avoid,  if  possible,  proceed-™"^- 
ing  to  that  extremity,  and  rather  to  gain  the  object 
in  view  by  diplomatic  arrangements  than  actual 
force.  With  this  view  they  had  sent  Mr  Jackson 
with  the  armament,  who  had  resided  as  envoy  of 
Great  Britain  for  many  years  at  the  court  of  Berlin, 
and  was  supposed  to  enjoy,,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  confidence  of  the  northern  powers.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  off  the  Danish  coast,  Mr  Jackson  landed 
at  Kiel,  and  proceeded  to  announce  the  purport  of 
his  instructions  to  Count  Bernstorff,  and  request  an 
audience  of  the  Prince  Royal.  By  the  former  he 
was  received  with  the  indignant  vehemence  natural 
to  a  patriotic  minister,  who  saw,  from  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  foreign  injustice,  a  grievous  misfortune 
impending  over  his  country  ;  by  the  latter,  with  the 
mild  but  courageous  dignity  which  added  lustre  to  a 
throne  under  the  storms  of  adversity.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  English  envoy,  however,  were  peremp- 
tory, and  as  the  Prince  Royal  positively  refused  to 
accede  to  the  terms  proposed,  which  were  that  the 
fleet  should  be  deposited  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  pledge,  and  under  an  obligation  of  restitu- 
tion, till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  declare  that  force  would  be  em- 
ployed. Upon  this,  the  Prince  Royal,  with  praise- 
worthy resolution,  declared  his  determination  to  share 
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CHAP,   the  dangers  of  his  capita),  and  immediately  set  out  for 
'  •  Copenhagen.  He  was  allowed  by  the  British  cruisers 


^^^^-    to  pass  the  Great  Belt  with  all  the  officers  of  his 

staff,  and  was  soon  after  followed  to  the  capital  by  the 

British  envoy ;  but  having  no  powers  to  accede  to 

an  accommodation  on  the  basis  proposed,  the  negotia- 

Aug.  16.    tion  broke  off,  and  both  sides  prepared  to  decide  the 

matter  in  dispute  by  the  sword.     At  the  same  time 

a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  English  command- 

>  Pari.  Deb.  ers,  declaring  in  precise  terms  the  object  of  their 

A„n!^Reg.^' hostility,  disclaiming  all  idea  of  conquest  or  capture, 

268, 261.   but  demanding  the  fleet  in  deposit  till  the  conclu- 

167, 173.   sion  of  a  general  peace,  * 

•  "  Whereas  the  present  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  changes  of  Govern - 
Proclamt-  ment  and  of  territory  acceded  to,  and  by  so  many  powers,  have  so  for 
tion  of  Lord  increased  the  influence  of  France  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  to 
Cathcart  on  j^^^q^  j^  impossible  for  Denmark,  even  though  it  desires  to  be  neutral, 
Zealand!'^  to  preserve  its  neutrality,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  French  aggression,  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
arms  of  a  neutral  power  from  being  turned  against  them ;  in  this  view, 
his  Majesty  cannot  regard  the  present  position  of  Denmark  with  indif 
ference,  and  he  has  therefore  sent  negotiators  with  ample  powers  to  his 
Danish  Majesty,  to  request,  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  such  explana- 
tions as  the  circumstances  require,  and  a  concurrence  in  such  measures 
as  can  alone  give  security  against  the  further  mischief  which  the  French 
meditate  through  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish  navy.  The  King,  there- 
fore^ has  judged  it  expedient  to  demand  the  temporary  deposit  of  the 
Danish  ships  of  the  line,  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  ports.  The  deposit 
seems  to  be  just,  and  so  indispensably  necessary,  under  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  neutral  and  belligerent  powers,  that  hb  Majesty  has  farther 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  people  to  support  his  demand  by 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  by  an  army  amply  supplied  with  every  necessary 
for  the  most  active  and  determined  enterprise.  We  come,  therefore,  to 
your  shores,  inhabitants  of  Zealand,  not  as  enemies,  but  in  self  defence, 
to  prevent  those  who  have  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  from 
compellmg  the  force  of  your  navy  to  be  employed  against  us.  We  asl 
deposit — we  have  not  looked  to  capture :  So  far  from  it,  the  most  solemn 
pledge  has  been  offered  to  your  Government,  and  it  is  hereby  renewed, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  express  commands  of  the  King  our  master,  that 
if  our  demand  is  acceded  to,  every  ship  belonging  to  the  Danish  navy^ 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general,  peace,  be  restored  to  her,  in  the  same 
condition  and  state  of  equipment,  as  when  received  under  the  protection 
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The  British  troops  commenced  their  disembarka-   chap. 

XLVIII. 

tion  without  resistance  on  the  16th ;  and  in  three 


days  the  whole  force  was  landed,  and  the  invest-  ^^^^' 
ment  of  the  town  completed.  It  then  appeared  that,  siege  and 
however  much  the  Danish  Government  might  have22*p"^i^^ 
been  inclined  to  accede  to  the  summons  of  the  com-K**** 
bined  Emperors,  and  unite  their  navy  to  the  general 
maritime  confederacy,  they  at  least  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  being  so  soon  involved  in  hostilities  on  their 
own  shores,  and  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  for- 
midable forces  now  arrayed  by  sea  and  land  against 
them.  Such  had  been  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers 
in  the  Great  Belt,  that  no  troops  whatever  had  been 
ferried  over  from  the  adjacent  shores  ;  and  no  prepa- 
rations had  on  their  arrival  been  made  in  Zealand 
itself.  The  ramparts  were  unarmed  ;  the  fleet  un- 
equipped ;  and  though  great  fermentation,  and  the 
most  honourable  patriotic  zeal  prevailed  in  the  capi- 
tal, few  regular  troops  were  assembled  within  its 
walls,  and  little  progress  could  in  so  short  a  time  be 
made  in  the  organization  of  a  voluntary  force.  The 
sudden  calm,  however,  which  ensued,  and  prevented 
the  ships  from  approaching  the  coast  to  land  the 

of  the  British  flag.     It  is  in  the  power  of  your  Government,  by  a  word, 
to  sheath  our  swords,  most  reluctantly  drawn  against  you  ;  you  will  be 
treated  on  the  footing  of  the  most  friendly  powers  ;  property  of  all  sorts 
will  be  respected  and  preserved  ;  the  most  severe  discipline  enforced  ; 
every  article  required  paid  for  at  a  fair  price  ;  but  if  these  offers  are  re- 
jected, and  the  machinations  of  France  render  you  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  the  call  of  friendship,  the  innocent  blood  that  will  be  shed, 
and  the  horrors  of  a  besieged  and  bombarded  capital,  must  fall  on  your 
own  heads,  and  those  of  your  cruel  advisers." — See  Pari,  Deb.  x.  222 
The  Prince  Royal  replied,  "  No  example  is  to  be  found  in  history  of  so  Answer  of 
odious  an  aggression  as  that  with  which  Denmark  is  menaced ;  more  the  Prince 
honour  may  now  be  expected  from  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  than  the  ^y*^  ^^ 
English  Government,     You  offer  us  your  alliance  I     Do  we  not  know     °""  * 
what  is  its  worth  ?  your  allies,  vainly  expecting  your  succours  for  an 
entire  year,  have  taught  us  what  is  the  worth  of  English  friendship.'*-— 
See  Dumas,  xix.  I7I. 
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CHAP,  heavy  ordnance  and  siege  equipage,  retarded  for  se- 
'-veral  days  the  approaches,  and  afforded  the  Danes 


1807.    ^   breathing-time,   of  which  they  actively  availed 
themselves  both  to  prepare  for  their  defence  and 
retard  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.     But  this  re- 
spite was  of  short  duration,  and  by  inspiring  the 
inhabitants  with  fallacious  hopes,  in  the  end  only 
led  to  additional  and  lafnentable  calamities.     The 
Aug.  19     heavy  artillery  was  at  length  landed,  and  brought  up 
and  21.      j^  ^j^g  trenches  :  the  assistance  of  the  sailors  enabled 
the  works  to  be  prosecuted  with  great  rapidity ;  and 
on  the  1st  September  they  were  so  far  advanced  as  to 
have  every  thing  in  readiness  for  the  bombardment 
to  commence.     The  place  was  then  summoned,  and 
.  the  same  terms  generously  offered  which  had  before 
Firtfc  action  been  rcjcctcd.*      Mean  while.  Sir  Akthur  Wel- 
thw  Wcu    LESLEY,  who  then  began  in   high  command  that 
lesiey.        carccr  in  Europe  which  has  rendered  his  name  and 
country  immortal,   moved  with  ten  thousand  men 
against  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  militia,  supported 
by  a  few  regular  troops  which  had  assembled  in  the 
»  Sir  A.      interior  of  the  island  at  Kioje,  and  by  a  sudden  at- 

D^paich.'  *^^*^»  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^  92d  and  52d  regiments  distin- 
Anii.  Reg.  guishcd  thcmsclves,  dispersed  them  with  the  loss  of 

1807    703 

Dum!  xix.'  several  hundred  killed,  and  twelve  hundred  prison- 
171, 170.'  ers.* 

•  The  summons  set  forth  :— "  To  convince  the  Danish  Government 
and  the  whole  world  of  the  reluctance  with  which  his  Majesty  has  re- 
course to  arms,  we,  the  undersigned,  at  the  moment  when  our  troops  are 
before  your  gates,  and  our  -batteries  ready  to  open,  renew  to  you  the 
offer  of  the  same  advantageous  terms  which  we  formerly  proposed: 
viz.  if  you  will  consent  to  deliver  up  the  Danish  fleet,  and  to  our  carry- 
ing it  away,  it  shall  be  held  in  deposit  merely,  and  restored  in  as  good 
a  state  as  received,  with  all  its  equipments,  as  soon  as  the  provisions  of 
a  general  peace  shall  have  removed  the  necessity  which  occasioned  this 
demand.  But  if  this  offer  is  now  rejected,  it  cannot  be  repeated.**—. 
Cathcart,  Gahbier,  Sept,  1,  1807. 
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The  offer  of  accommodation  beine:  reiected,  the   chap. 

XL  VIII. 

bombardment  began,  and  was  continued  with  uncom- 


mon vigour,  and  with  only  a  short  interruption,  for  ^  ^' 
three  days  and  nights.  The  inhabitants  sustained  s«pt.  2. 
with  heroic  resolution  the  flaming  tempest,  and  all  the  d^  and 
classes  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  carry  ^*|^j^^* 
water  to  the  quarters  where  the  city  had  taken  fire  ;  fowt*- 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  the  conflagration  spread 
with  frightful  rapidity,  and  at  length  a  great  maga- 
zine of  wood  and  the  lofty  steeple  of  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  took  fire,  and  the  flames,  curling  to  a  prodi- 
gious height  up  its  wooden  pinnacles,  illuminated  the 
whole  heavens,  and  threw  a  lurid  light  over  all  the 
fleet  and  army  of  the  besiegers.  With  speechless 
anxiety  the  trembling  citizens  watched  the  path  of  the 
burning  projectiles  through  the  air,  while  the  British 
soldiers  and  sailors  from  afar  beheld  with  admiration 
the  heavens  tracked  by  innumerable  stars,  which 
seemed  to  realize  more  than  the  fabled  splendours  of 
Oriental  fireworks.  At  length  the  obvious  danger  of 
the  total  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  progress  of  the 
flames  overcame  the  firmness  of  General  Peymann, 
to  whom  the  Prince  Royal  had  delegated  his  com- 
mand ;  and  on  the  forenoon  of  the  5th,  a  flag  of  truce 
appeared  at  the  British  outposts  to  treat  for  a  capi- 
tulation. •  But  the  period  of  equal  negotiation  was 
past ;  the  Danes  had  perilled  all  on  the  issue  of  the 
sword  ;  and  no  other  terms  would  be  agreed  to  but 

•  **  From  the  top  of  a  tower,"  says  a  respectable  eyewitness,  "  I  be- 
held, in  October,  1807,  the  extent  of  the  devastation — whole  streets 
were  level  with  the  ground ;  1800  houses  were  destroyed ;  the  principal 
church  was  in  ruins ;  almost  every  house  in  the  town  bore  some  marks 
of  violence ;  1500  of  the  inhabitants  had  lost  their  lives,  and  a  vast  num. 
ber  were  wounded.  The  Danes  certainly  defended  themselves  like  men, 
and  left  to  the  English  the  poignant  regret  that  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Bonaparte  had  converted  this  gallant  people  into  our  enemies.*' — 
Brbnton's  yaval  History^  ii.  177. 
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CHAP,    the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  whole  fleet,  with 

XLVIII 

1-all  the  artillery  and  naval  stores  which  the  place 

1807.  contained.  Hard  as  these  terras  appeared,  necessity 
left  the  Danes  no -alternative,  and  a  capitulation  was 
signed  on  such  conditions  two  days  afterwards,  in 

» Ann.  Reg.  virtue  of  which  the  British  troops  were  immediately 

Ln^^'catb-  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  gates,  and  arsenal ; 

carfi  De*.  gjj^j  jjy  ^jj^  uuitcd  cfforts  of  fdeuds  and  foes,  a  stop 

patch.  Ibid.  '      •'  '  IT 

708, 707.  was  at  length  put  to  the  progress  of  the  conflagra- 
]n,m  ^ion,  but  not  before  it  had  consumed  an  eighth  part  of 
SL."  the  city.' 

By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  it  had  been  sti- 
pulated, that  the  English  should  evacuate  the  citadel 
of  Copenhagen  within  six  weeks,  or  a  shorter  time,  if 
the  fleet  could  be  got  ready  before  the  expiry  of  that 
period.     But  such  was  the  expedition  with  which 
the  operations  were  conducted,  and  the  activity  dis- 
played by  both  the  naval  and  military  departments, 
that  long  before  the  expiry  of  that  period  the  fleet 
was  equipped,  the  stores  on  board,  and  the  evacua- 
tion completed.     Early  in  October,  the  British  fleet 
and  army  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  them 
•Lord Gam- their  magnificent  prize,  consisting  of  eighteen  ships 
piteh-^M.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  excellent  condition,  fifteen  frigates,  six 
Reg.  1807,  brigs,  and  twenty-five  gun-boats,  beside  two  sail  of 
Dam.  xix.  the  Hue  and  three  frigates  which  had  been  destroyed 
179, 180.   ^g  jj^j.  worth  the  removal.^* 

The  Copenhagen  expedition  excited  a  prodigious 
Great  lensa.  sensation  throughout  Europe ;  and  as  it  was^  mortal 
il**EuroI»  ^t^^'^^  levelled  at  a  neutral  power,  without  any  previ- 
by  tiiw  ex.  qus  declaration  of  war  then  ascertained,  or  c^round  for 

prdition.  ° 

hostility,  it  was  generally  condemned  as  an  uncalled- 

*  Including  the  cannon  placed  on  the  praams  and  floating  batteries 
which  were  brought  away,  the  artillery  taken  amounted  to  3500  pieces. 
The  prize  money  due  to  the  troops  engaged  was  estimated  by  Admiral 
Lord  Gambler  at  L.960,000. — Ste  Hardbnbbrg,  x.  42. 
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for  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.    "  Blood  and  fire,"   chap. 

XLvni 
said  Napoleon,  "  have  made  the  English  masters  of - 


Copenhagen;"  and  these  expressions  were  not  only  ^®^^* 
re-echoed  over  all  the  Continent  by  all  that  great  por- 
tion of  the  public  press  which  was  directly  subjected 
to  his  control,  but  met  with  a  responsive  voice  in 
those  nations,  who,  chagrined  with  i*eason  at  the  re- 
fusal of  its  Government  to  lend  assistance  in  men  or 
money  at  the  decisive  moment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  were  not  sorry  of  this  opportunity  of  giving 
vent,  apparently  on  very  sufficient  grounds,  to  their 
displeasure.  The  Russians  were  loud  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  English  Administration  ;  the  Em- 
peror, with  that  profound  dissimulation  which  form- 
ed so  remarkable  a  feature  in  his  character,  affiected 
to  be  deeply  afflicted  by  the  catastrophe,  though 
none  knew  so  well  the  reality  of  the  secret  articles  in 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  which  had  rendered  it  necessary ; 
even  their  long  established  national  rivalry  with  the 
Danes  could  scarcely  induce  the  Swedes  to  receive 
with  satisfaction  the  intelligence  of  so  serious  an 
invasion  of  neutral  rights.  Thus,  on  all  sides  and 
in  all  countries,  a  general  cry  of  indignation  burst 
forth  against  this  successful  enterprise  ;  and  the  old '  Hard.  x. 
jealousy  at  the  maritime  power  of  England  revived  b?^**^ 
with  such  vehemence,  as  for  a  time  to  extinffuish  alll?^;  i^- 

-  ,  ^  Pari.  Deb. 

sense  of  the  more  pressmg  dangers  arising  from  thex.  211. 
military  power  of  France.  * 

But  whatever  might  be  the  general  impression  of 
Europe  as  to  the  Copenhagen  expedition  immediately  count  Ro- 
after  it  occurred,  Napoleon  was  not  long  of  affording  ^^J|^* 
it  a  complete  vindication.     It  has  been  already  men-^o"*  Q*  i- 
tioned  that  it  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  °^^' 
that,  in  the  event  of  England  declining  the  proffered 
mediation  of  Russia,  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  and 
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CHAP.    Lisbon  should  be  summoned  to  loin  the  Continental 

XL  VI II 

'-  League,and  unite  their  naval  forces  to  thoseof  France 

^®^^'  and  Russia.  On  the  12th  August,  a  note  was  trans- 
Aug.  12.  mitted  to  the  French  Minister  at  Lisbon,  perempto* 
rily  requiring  that  the  Portuguese  fleet  should  co- 
operate with  the  French  and  Danish  in  the  maritime 
war,  and  that  the  persons  andproperty  of  all  English- 
men in  Portugal  should  be  forthwith  seized.  And  it 
soon  after  appeared,  that  on  the  same  day  similar 
orders  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Cabinet  of  Copen- 
hagen. In  a  public  assembly  of  all  the  ambassadors  of 
Europe,  at  the  Tuileries,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  de- 
Aug.  16.  manded  of  the  Portu^"^^^  ^^  bassador  whether  he  had 
transmitted  to  the  court  of  Lisbon  his  orders  to  join 
their  fleet  to  the  general  maritime  confederacy  against 
England,  ao^  confiscate  all  English  property  within 
their  dominions  ?  And  having  said  this,  he  immedi- 
ately turned  round  to  the  Danish  ambassador,  and 
asked  him,  whether  he  had  done  the  same  ?  The  note 
addressed  to  the  Portuguese  Government  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  by  its  Ministers  to  the  British  Ca- 
binet :  that  to  the  Danish  was  concealed,  and  its  exist- 
ence even  denied.  Thus,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
English  expedition  was,  unknown  to  France,  ap- 
proaching the  Danish  shores,  the  diplomatic  papers 
'  Lord  wew  and  public  words  of  Napoleon  were  affording  deci- 
stiteient.  s^^®  evidence  of  his  preconceived  designs  against  the 
Pari.  Deb.  Danish  fleet,  while  the  conduct  of  their  Government 

X.  ;346,  and 

Lord  was  equally  characteristic  of  an  inclination  to  slide, 
?u*i^\^bid.  without  opposition,  into  the  required  hostility  against 
X.  071.       this  country.* 

But  these  diplomatic  communications,  little  un- 
Gtncrai  dcrstood  or  attended  to  at  the  time  by  the  bulk  of  the 
E^iufnd  on  pcoplc,  produccd  no  general  impression  in  England  ; 
the  iubjcct.  ^jj J  ^  ygjy  painful  division  of  opinion  existed  for  a 
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considerable  time,  both  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the    chap. 

XLVHL 


expedition  and  the  justice  of  retaining  the  prizes, 
which  had  been  made.  Whatever  violence  might  ^®^^* 
have  been  meditated  by  the  French  Emperor,  it  was 
very  generally  said  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
suffered  him  to  perpetrate  it,  and  then  made  open 
war  on  his  vassals,  than  to  forestall  his  iniquity  in 
this  manner  by  its  imitation.  This  feeling  was  as 
creditable  to  the  public  mind  and  the  severe  principles 
of  morality  which  religious  faith  and  long  established 
habits  of  freedom  had  produced  in  Great  Britain,  as 
the  conception  of  the  measure  itself  was  honourable 
to  the  Government.  It  was  a  memorable  thing  to 
see  the  people  of  England  repudiate  a  triumph  won, 
as  it  was  thought,  by  injustice ;  disregard  security 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  look 
with  shame  on  the  proudest  trophy  of  maritime  con- 
quest ever  yet  brought  to  an  European  harbour,*  as 
long  as  a  doubt  existed  as  to  the  justice  of  the  means 
by  which  it  had  been  acquired.  Contrasting  this  ho- 
nourable feeling  with  the  utter  confusion  of  all  moral 
principle  which  in  France  resulted  from  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  universal  application  to  public  mea- 
sures of  no  other  test  than  success,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  religious  feelings  and  the  tempered 
balance  of  power  which  in  England  both  saved  the 
country  from  a  disastrous  convulsion,  and  by  re- 
straining the  excesses  of  freedom,  preserved  its  exist- 
ence, were  equally  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of 

*  There  is  no  example  in  modern  times  of  such  an  armament  being  at 
once  made  prize  and  brought  home  by  any  power.  At  Trafalgar,  only 
four  ships  of  the  twenty  taken  were  brought  to  the  British  harbours ;  at 
La  Hogue,  none  of  the  prices  were  saved,  out  of  eighteen  taken ;  and  at 
Toulon,  in  1793,  no  more  than  three  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates 
were  brought  away  out  of  the  Tast  fleet  there  committed  to  the  flames. 
See  SHOLLBTT*a  MHory,  ii.  151,  and  anUtt  B.  83$. 
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1807, 


CHAP,  that  hiffh  standard  of  morality,  which  in  nations  as 

XLVIII.  • 

well  as  individuals,  constitutes  the  only  secure  basis 
of  durable  prosperity. 

The  Copenhagen  expedition,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  led  to  vehement  debates  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which,  though  now  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  as  the  publication  of  the  secret  ar- 
ticle in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  has  completely  justified 
the  expedition,  are  of  historical  value,  as  indicating 
the  opinions  entertained,  and  the  arguments  advan- 
ced at  the  time  in  the  country,  on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  honour  and  security  of  the 
empire,* 

•  On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr  Granville 
Argament  Sharpe,  Mr  Ponsonby,  and  Lord  Erskine — **  The  ground  stated  in 
in  Parli«-  the  King's  speech  for  the  Copenhagen  expedition  was,  that  the  Go- 
mcnt  vernment  were  in  possession  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 

^aintt  t  e  -^^  ^jijch  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  employed 
sea  expedi-  ^^^Qst  this  country.  If  so,  why  is  it  not  produced  ?  It  is  said  that 
tion.  Denmark  has  always  been  hostile  to  this  country,  and  would  gladly 

have  yielded  up  her  fleet  for  such  a  purpose  on  the  first  summons.  If 
this  is  really  the  case,  on  what  grounds  is  the  charge  supported?  True, 
the  ships  at  Copenhagen  were  in  a  certain  d^ee  of  preparation,  but 
not  more  so  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  half  century.  Was  it 
probable,  that  Denmark  would  have  risked  her  East  and  West  India 
possessions,  the  Island  of  Zealand  itself,  and  Norway,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  Holstein  and  Jutland  would  be  overrun  by  French  troops  ? 
If  history  be  consulted,  it  will  be  found  that  no  considerable  armament 
has  crossed  the  Great  Belt  on  the  ice  for  150  years,  in  the  face  of  an 
allied  British  and  Swedish  naval  force.  Such  an  attempt  would  never 
have  been  thought  of,  so  that  the  Danes  had  no  reason  to  tremble  for 
their  capital.  When  the  Copenhagen  expedition  set  sail,  there  were 
350  Danish  ships  in  Britisli  harbours,  with  cargoes  worth  two  millions ; 
and  when  the  British  Consul  applied  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
the  Danish  capital,  he  received  for  answer  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  room  for  apprehension,  as  no  such  circumstances  existed  as 
were  calculated  to  disturb  the  neutrality  of  Denmark.  The  plea,  there- 
fore, of  impending  danger,  to  justify  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  neutral  rights, 
has  not  even  for  its  basis  the  essential  ground  of  correctness  in  point  of 
fact. 

"  The  vindication  of  this  step,  supposing  that  some  danger  had  been 
shown  to  have  existed,  must  rest  upon  its  necessity ;  for  the  first  prin- 
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The  great  circumstance  which  long  suggested  a   chap. 
painful  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  Copenhagen 


expedition,  was  the  nonproduction  of  the  alleged    ^®^^' 
clauses  in  the  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit,  of  which  Ministers  The  secret 
asserted  they  were  in  possession,  which  provided  forJJelVo^fXii! 
the  seizure  of  the  fleet  by  France  and  Russia.    Not-*!"!|5*^*f« 

^  the  Danish 

withstanding  all  the  taunts  with  which  they  were  fleet  w  at 
assailed  on  this  subject,  they  for  long  withheld  itSdu^/'^ 
productions  from  the  public,  and  it  came  in  con- 

ciples  of  justice  demonstrate,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  wri- 
ters on  the  law  of  nations  has  established,  that  one  belligerent  could  not 
be  justified  in  taking  its  property  from  a  neutral  state,  unless  it  is  clearly 
estabh'shed  that  its  enemy  meant  and  was  able  to  take  possession  of  it,  and 
apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  its  hostility.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  justified, 
when  every  appearance  is  against  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  had  either 
the  incL'nation  or  the  power  to  convert  tlie  Danish  navy  into  an  instru- 
ment of  our  destruction?  But  this  is  not  all — Supposing  it  proved  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  Bonaparte  intended  to  have  seized 
the  Copenhagen  fleet,  and  had  a  force  at  his  command  adequate  to  that 
purpose,  as  he  afterwards  did  with  the  fleet  at  Lisbon,  are  we  to  justify 
our  robbery  upon  the  plea  that  our  enemy  was  meditating  a  similar  spo- 
liation, and  that  it  was  best  to  be  beforehand  with  him  ?  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  morality  applicable  alike  to  nations  and  individuals,  that  one 
wrong  will  not  authorize  another ;  and  that,  unless  in  extreme  cases, 
even  self-defence  will  not  justify  a  deviation  from  the  laws  and  usages 
of  war ;  how  much  more,  therefore,  is  an  illegal  act  indefensible,  com- 
mitted not  in  retaliation  for,  but  in  anticipation  of,  a  similar  unjustifiable 
stretch  on  the  enemy's  part  I  Better,  far  better  that  Bonaparte  should 
have  carried  his  alleged  designs  into  full  eflect,  and  united  the  Danish 
navy  to  his  own,  than  that  we  should  have  stained  our  national  charac- 
ter by  an  act,  indefensible  by  those  who  were  to  profit,  execrable  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  were  to  suffer  by  it. 

*•  A  comparison  of  dates  is  alone  suflScient  to  demonstrate  the  un- 
tenable grounds  on  which  this  expedition  was  sent  out.  The  treaty 
of  Tilsit  was  signed  on  the  8th  July  ;  the  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  issued  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  and  for  several  days 
previously  the  newspapers  had  announced  its  destination.  How  was  it 
possible  that  in  so  short  a  time  preparations  could  have  been  made  for 
so  vast  an  armament  ?  Admitting  that  a  military  armament,  to  co-operate 
with  Russia  or  Sweden,  and  act  as  occasion  might  require,  in  the  Baltic, 
had  previously  been  resolved  on,  and  was  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness, 
still  the  peculiar  force  employed  in  that  expedition,  the  great  quantity  of 
battering  cannon  and  besieging  stores,  as  well  as  the  vast  amoun   of  the 
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CHAP.   Bequence  to  be  Beriously  doubted  whether  Buch  an 

XLVIII 

'agreement   article   really  existed,   until   at  lengthy 


1807.    jj^    1817,    when    the    reasons    for    withholding   it 

nayal  force,  proTes  that,  long  before  the  treaty  of  Tflsit  was  either  signed 
or  thought  of,  the  resolution  to  spoliate  Denmark  had  been  formed. 

*<  We  hare  got  possession  indeed  of  the  Danish  fleet;  but  is  that  the 
real  or  the  principal  object  which  we  have  to  dread,  in  the  great  HiaritiBie 
confederacy  which  an  inveterate  enemy  is  forming  against  us  ?  Do  we  es- 
teem as  nothing  the  now  ardent  and  envenomed  resentment  of  the  Danish 
sailors ;  the  dubious  neutrality  of  Russia,  converted  by  our  rapacity  into 
real  and  formidable  hostility ;  the  indignation  of  all  neutral  and  maritime 
powers  at  our  unparalleled  injustice,  the  loss  of  the  character  which  for- 
merly rendered  us  the  last  asylum  of  freedom  and  independence  through* 
out  the  world  ?  Better,  &r  better  would  it  have  been,  to  have  had  t» 
combat  the  Danish  fleet  manned  by  disaffected  seamen  and  fitted  out  by 
a  reluctant  government,  than  to  have,  as  now,  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Russia  to  fight,  manned  with  the  indignant  and  exasperated  sailors  of 
the  north.  With  what  countenance  can  we  now  reproach  the  French 
Emperor  with  his  attack  on  Egypt,  his  subjugation  of  Switzerland,  his 
ovenhcow  of  Portugal  ?  We  have  ourselves  furnished  his  jus^cadon ; 
we  have  for  ever  closed  our  lips  from  the  most  powerful  argument  wboch 
we  could  ever  have  used  to  effect  the  future  Hbermtion  of  manldnd. 
Will  no  recollection  of  our  violence  in  Denmark  lie  heavy  on  our  spiritB 
when  called  upon  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  enemy  retaliating  upon 
us  ?  Will  not  the  hostile  myriads  on  the  opposite  shore  be  animated 
with  fresh  ardour  and  confidence,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  following 
the  banners  of  a  desolating  conqueror,  but  revisiting  upon  us  the  aggres- 
'  Pari.  Deb.  sions  of  our  own  fleets  and  armies  ?  When  we  reflect  on  the  little  we 
X.  264, 267,  have  gained,  and  the  much  we  have  lost  by  this  aggression,  it  dearly 
??u«^fonit  appears  to  have  been  not  less  impolitic  and  inexpedient,  than  iniquitous 

1 1  oo,  1 20o.  i  »i  1 

and  unjust."  * 

Powerful  as  these  arguments  were,  and  warmly  as  they  spoke  to  the 
best  and  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  they  were  met  by  others  not  less 
cogent  and,  perhaps,  when  the  period  for  impartial  decision  arrived,  still 
more  convincing.  It  was  answered  by  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Mr  Secretary  Canning:  "  It  is  needless  to  ask  for  additional 
documents  to  justify  that  great  and  saving  measure,  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen.  It  was  evident  that  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  bad  an- 
nihilated his  present  hopes  of  maritime  ascendency,  and  the  victory  of 
Friedland  had  laid  all  the  continental  states  prostrate  at  his  feet,  all  the 
efforts  of  Bonaparte  would  be  turned  against  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  British  empire.  Was  any  proof  requisite  of  his  desire  to  annihilate 
our  independence^  nay,  destroy  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  ;  or  was 
any  necessary  as  to  the  mode  in  which,  being  actuated  by  such  motives, 
be  would  proceed  ?     How  has  he  uniformly  acted  in  his  acquisitioot  at 
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had  ceased  by  the  death  of  the  persons  by  whom  the   PHap. 
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discovery  had  been  made,  the  decisive  article  was 
publicly  revealed  in  Parliament.*    Thus  had  the  Bri- ,  }^Pl: . 

.  ^  *  Pari.  Deb. 

tish  Cabinet  the  merit  of  having  at  once  early  disco- 
land  P  By  compelling  the  powers  whom  he  had  conquered  or  intimida- 
ted into  an  alliance  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  future  hostility  against 
such  as  still  remained  to  he  subdued.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  pro- 
found statesman  and  consummate  general  would  not  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  destruction  of  the  maritime 
strength  and  resources  of  this  country?  Actuated  by  such  motives  and 
principles,  is  it  conceivable  that,  after  his  great  land  victory,  and  when 
he  had  fbr  the  first  time  the  maritime  resources  of  the  whole  Continent 
at  his  command,  he  would  hesitate  to  accomplish  the  inviting  object  of 
adding  the  Danish  navy^  lying  in  a  manner  within  his  grasp,  to  his  re- 
sources ? 

**  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  on  probabilities  and  inferences.  The 
French  Emperor  announced  his  intention  almost  in  direct  terms,  imme- 
diately alter  the  battle  of  Friedland,  of  uniting  all  the  navies  of  Europe 
in  one  great  confederacy  against  this  country,  and  all  his  subsequent  con- 
duct has  been  regulated  by  the  same  principle.  His  plan  was,  not  con- 
fined to  Denmark  ;  it  extended  abo  to  Portugal ;  these  two  powers  were 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  situation,  and  in  both  of  these  countries  all 
British  property  was  to  be  seized^  and  their  respective  courts  compelled 
to  unite  their  naval  forces  to  those  of  France  and  Russia.  It  was  well 
known  that,  before  the  Ist  September,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  publicly 
demanded  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  in  presence  of  all  the  envoys 
of  foreign  courts,  whether  he  had  transmitted  his  order  to  the  court  of 
Portugal,  to  join  their  fleets  to  the  maritime  confederacy  against  England, 
to  shut  their  ports  against  the  British  flag,  and  confiscate  the  property 
of  its  subjects  within  the  Portuguese  territory  ;  and  having  said  this,  he 
immediately  turned  round  to  the  Danish  Minister  and  asked  if  he  had 
transmitted  the  same  order  to  his  own  court.  The  Cabinet  of  Lisbon 
have  transmitted  official  intelligence  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britam, 
that  a  formal  demand  had  been  made  on  them  for  the  surrender  of  their 
fieet  and  the  closing  of  their  ports  against  English  commerce,  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  English  property  within  their  territories ;  and  upon 
their  failure  to  comply  with  the  last  only  as  the  most  unjust  of  these  de- 
mands, they  received  a  notification  in  the  Moniteur,  that  the  House  of 
Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign,  a  dear  demonstration  of  what  fate  awaited 
the  Danish  Court,  if  they  hesitated  a  moment  to  obey  the  same  haughty 
•ummons. 

«•  Difficulties,  it  has  been  said,  existed  hi  the  way  of  the  French 
troops  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Great  Felt,  and  compelling  the  Danes 
to  join  in  the  maritime  confederacy  against  this  country.  These  diffi- 
culties have  been  much  exaggerated^  for  it  is  well  known  that  Copen- 
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CHAP,   vered^  and  instantly  acted  upon,  the  hidden  designs 


of  the  enemy ;  paralysed  by  the  vigour  of  their  mea- 
1807.    sures  the  formidable  naval  force  which  was  prepa- 

liagen  depends  almost  entirely  for  its  supply  of  provisions  on  Jutland  and 
Holstein,  and  the  occupation  of  these  provinces  by  the  French  troops 
would  soon  starve  the  Government  into  submission.  It  was  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Danish  troops^  which  did  not  at  the  utmost  exceed  20,000 
men,  could  cope  with  the  united  armies  of  France  and  Russia.  Even 
supposing  that  with  the  aid  of  British  valour,  they  could  for  a  time  have 
made  a  successful  stand,  was  it  likely  that  they  would  not  be  paralysed 
by  the  dread  of  engaging  in  a  conflict  with  these  two  colossal  empires, 
whose  strife  had  so  recently  resounded  through  the  world  ?  And  even 
if  the  Danish  Cabinet,  in  a  cause  in  which  they  were  heartily  engaged, 
possessed  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  Senate,  is  it  not  notorious  that  their 
wishes,  in  this  instance,  would  have  led  them  to  join  their  forces,  at  the 
first  summons,  to  those  of  France  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  dangers 
which  their  transmarine  possessions  would  run  from  the  hostility  of  Great 
Britain.  They  braved  these  dangers  in  1780,  in  prosecution  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  armed  neutrality;  they  braved  them  in  1801,  when  the 
cannons  of  Nelson  were  pointed  at  their  arsenals,  though  on  neither  of 
these  occasions  were  they  supported  by  such  a  gigantic  Continental  con- 
federacy as  now  summoned  them  to  take  their  place  at  its  side.  Their 
inclinations  and  secret  bias  have  been  clearly  evinced  by  their  public 
acts ;  and  he  has  studied  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  indeed,  to 
little  purpose,  who  does  not  perceive  that  they  would  enter  the  alliance, 
not  as  reluctant  neutrals,  but  ardent  belligerents,  contending  for  objects 
which  they  have  long  had  at  heart 

"  The  power  of  France,  already  suflSciently  formidable  by  land, 
and  daily  receiving  important  additions  by  sea,  would  have  been  increas- 
ed in  the  most  alarming  manner  by  the  fleet  and  the  arsenals  of  Den- 
mark. Twenty  ships  of  the  line,  ready  for  sea,  backed  by  a  great  sup- 
ply of  naval  and  military  stores,  constitute  a  force,  in  addition  to  that 
already  possessed  by  the  enemy,  on  which  England,  with  all  her 
maritime  strength,  cannot  look  without  alarm.  But  this  is  not  all. 
These  twenty  line-of-battle  ships  would  speedily  be  joined  by  those  of 
Russia  and  Sweden,  amounting  to  at  least  as  many  more ;  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  the  Euxine  had  already  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  to  join  the 
Portuguese  squadron,  which  together  amounted  to  twenty  ships  of  the 
line.  Spain  could  furnish  the  like  number,  and  thus  Napoleon  would 
soon  have  been  enabled  to  direct  against  this  country  a  centre  of  fifty 
ships  of  the  line,  drawn  from  Antwerp,  Cherbourg,  aad  Brest,  with  two 
wings  each  of  forty,  supplied  by  his  northern  and  southern  confederates. 
He  is  a  bold  man  who  can  look  unmoved  on  such  a  prospect.  Had 
Ministers  not  acted  as  they  have  done  they  would  have  ne^ected  their 
first  and  greatest  duty,  that  of  preserving  the  independence  of  their 
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ring  against  them  in  the  north  ;  and  afterwards,  for   chap. 

a  long  course  of  years,  generously  borne  the  whole ^ 

load  of  opprobrium  with  which  they  were  assailed,    ^^^* 
rather  than  by  a  premature  publication  of  the  secret 
information  they  had  received,  endangered  the  per- 
sons by  whom  it  had  been  transmitted.* 

country,  and  with  it  the  liberties  of  the  world.  Self-preservation  is  the 
law  of  nature,  and  that  law  loudly  called  for  the  adoption  of  this  vigo- 
rous step  which  has  at  least  completely  paralysed  the  designs  of  their 
confederates  in  the  nortli  seas.  Here  was  an  instrument  of  war  with- 
in the  grasp  of  our  inveterate  enemy ;  we  interposed  and  seized  it,  as 
he  was  stretching  oitt  his  hand  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  act  of 
energy  and  wisdom  has  the  hard  epithets  of  rapine  and  impiety  ascribed 
to  it !  The  bloodshed  and  devastation  which  occurred  in  the  execution 
of  this  necessary  act,  are  indeed  deeply  to  be  deplored ;  but  the  Danes 
had  themselves  to  blame  for  these  calamities,  by  refusing  to  deliver  up 
their  fleet  in  deposit,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  originally  and 
rightly  proposed  by  the  English  Government.  The  expedition  had 
been  originally  destined  for  co-operation  with  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians ;  but  upon  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  with  a  promptitude  and  energy  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  commendation,  Ministers  at  once  gave  it  a  different 
destination  ;  and  though  this  bold  step  may  now  be  unanimously  blamed 
on  the  Continent  by  writers  who  take  their  opinions  on  every  subject  i  pg,L  Deb. 
from  the  beck  of  one  or  other  of  the  Imperial  despots  who  rule  its  em- z.  267, 287* 
pires,  it  will  one  day  be  applauded  by  an  impartial  posterity  as  the  sal-  3*2>  ^^* 
vation  of  the  British  Empire."  * 

Upon  a  division  both  Houses  supported  Ministers ;  the  Commons  by  •  ibid.  z. 
a  migority  of  253  to  108  j  the  Peers  by  one  of  105  to  48.«  310,  383. 

•  The  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  are  clear  that  in  such  circum- 
stances as  the  Danish  fleet  was  here  placed^  its  seizure  was  perfectly  justi- 
fiable. "  I  may,"  says  Grotius>  "  without  considering  whether  it  is 
merited  or  not,  take  possession  of  that  which  belongs  to  another,  if  I 
have  reason  to  fear  any  evil  from  his  holding  it ;  but  I  cannot  make 
myself  master  or  proprietor  of  it,  the  property  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  end  which  I  propose.  I  can  only  keep  possession  of  the  thing 
seized  till  my  safety  is  suflSciently  provided  for.'* — Grotius,  b.  iii.  e. 
i.  §  2. — This  was  precisely  what  the  English  Government  proposed  to 
Denmark. 

Napoleon  felt  the  Copenhagen  blow  most  keenly,  the  more  so  that 
it  was  achieved  by  a  vigour  and  decision  in  the  English  councils,  to  Napoleon's 
which  they  had  long  been  strangers,  and  which,  in  that  instance,  even  secret  opi- 
surpassed  his  own  promptitude.     "  The  success  of  the  attack  on  Co- f*®'^  "8*^** ' 
penhagen,*'  says  Fouche, "  was  the  first  derangement  of  the  secret  articles  *"*• 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  virtue  of  which  the  navy  of  Denmark  was  to 
VOL>  VI.  2  H 
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cttAP.       The  negotiations  contemplated  by  the  treaty  of 

1- Tilsit  were  not  long  of  being  set  on  foot.     Early  in 

1807.    August,  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  tendered  their 
inefiRrataai  good  offices  to  that  of  Loudou  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
R^i*^**^f  general  peace.     To  which  Mr  Canning  answered, 
rupture  of  ^jj^j  Great  Britain  was  perfectly  willing  to  treat,  on 
with  Eng-  equitable  terms,  for  so  desirable  an  object ;  and  re- 
A^g.  5.      quired  in  return  a  frank  communication  of  the  secret 
Aug.  20.    articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  as  the  best  pledge  of 
the  friendly  and  pacific  intentions  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty.    Baron  Budberg,  on  the  part  of  Alexander, 
Sept.  2.     eluded  this  demand,  and  instead,  entered  into  a  state- 
ment of  many  grievances   of  Russia  against   this 
country,  some  of  which,  especially  the  want  of  co- 
operation when  the  contest  was  quivering  in  the 
balance  on  the  Vistula,  were  too  well-founded.    Mat- 
ters were  in  this  dubious  state  when  intelligence 
arrived  of  the  landing  of  the  British  forces  in  Zea- 
land,  and  the  demand   made  for  the  delivery,  in 
deposit,  of  the  Danish  fleet.     From  the  outset  the 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  manifested  the  utmost  dis- 
quietude at  this  intelligence,  and  loudly  protested 
against  it  as  an  uncalled-for  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations.     In  reply,  the  British  Ambassador  expli- 
citly stated  that  his  Cabinet  had  received  information 
of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the 
destined  co-operation  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  a  descent 
on  the  British  shores,  and  called  upon  the  Russian 
Minister  to  disprove  the  assertion,  by  an  unreserved 
communication  of  these  hidden  stipulations,  and  of 
the  grounds  on  which  France  was  willing  to  treat, 

have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  France,  Since  the  catastrophe  of  Patil 
I  had  never  seen  Napoleon  in  such  a  transport  of  rage.  That  which 
stmek him  most  in  this  vigorous  coup*de-mainyr?A  the  promptitude  and 
resohition  of  the  English  Minister,** — Memoires  de  Fouche,  ii.  137. 
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and  which  appeared  to  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg    chap. 
80  reasonable,  that  they  gave  them  the  additional 


weight  of  their  interposition.    The  Russian  Cabinet,    ^^^' 
however,  both  when  Baron  Budberg  had  the  direction 
of  its  foreign  affairs,  and  after  he  was  succeeded, 
early  in  September,  by  Count  Romanzow,  constantly  Sept.  9. 
eluded  this  demand  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  cap 
ture  of  the  Danish  fleet  gave  them  a  plausible  pretext 
for  breaking  off  the  negotiation,  without  complying 
with  so  inconvenient  a  requisition.*  Upon  that  event 
being  known  in  the  Russian  capital,  the  Emperor  de- 
manded of  the  English  Ambassador,   whether  the 
fleet  would  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace?     To  which  Lord  Leveson  Gower  replied, oct 29. 
that  "  the  object  for  which  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken,  viz.,  the  removing  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
during  the  continuance    of  hostilities,  beyond  the 
reach  of  France,  having  been  accomplished,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  was  perfectly  willing  to  renounce 
any  advantage  which  could  be  derived  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  Denmark,  and  earnestly 

•  It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  passage  hi  Sir  Walter 
Seott,  oridentlj  founded  on  official  information,  that  the  Cabinet  of  St  Secrei  satis- 
Petersbnrg,  though  obliged  to  yield  to  circmnstances,  were  secretly  fection  with 
gratified  at  the  vigorous  and  decisive  stroke  struck  at  the  Danish  fleet,  whicb  the 
"  An  English  officer  of  Hterary  celebrity"  (probably  Sir  R.  Wilson)  "P*j!^j^°j 
"  was  employed  by  Alexander,  or  those  who  were  supposed  to  share  by  Alex- 
his  most  secret  councils,  to  convey  to  the  British  Ministry  the  Emper-  ander. 
or's  expressions  of  the  secret  satisfaction  which  his  Imperial  Mijesty 
felt  at  the  skill  and  dexterity  which  Britain  had  displayed  in  antici- 
pating and  preventing  the  purposes  of  France  by  her  attack  upon  Co- 
penhagen.    Her  Mmisters  were  invited  to  conmiunicate  freely  with  the 
Czar,  as  with  a  prince  who,  though  obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances, 
was  nevertheless  as  much  as  ever  attached  to  the  cause  of  European 
independence." — Scott,  vi.   24.      Certainly  of  all  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  Alexander's  mind,  his  profound  power  of  dissimulation  was 
the  most  extraordinary ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  formed  by  Lord 
Cathcart  and  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  even  in  the 
most  unreserved  and  confidential  manner. 
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CHAP,    pressed  the  Emperor  to  recommend  neutrality  on 

XLVIII 

^  these  conditions  to  the  Prince  Royal.*'     These  mo- 

1807.    derate  views  so  far  prevailed  with  the  Russian  Cabi- 
No?.  2.      net,  that  a  note  was  presented  by  them  to  Savary,  to 
signify  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  that  the  neutrality 
of  Denmark  should  be  re-established,  and  there  was 
Nov.  4.      every  prospect  of  the  peace  of  the  north  being  un- 
disturbed by  any  farther  hostility,  when  the  arrival 
of  a  messenger  from  Paris  with  decisive  instructions 
from  Napoleon,  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 
He  brought  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
and  the  instant  closing  of  the    Russian  harbours 
against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain.     The  Emperor 
Alexander  was  startled  with  the  imperative  tone  of 
the  mandate,  as,  since  his  return  to  St  Petersburg,  he 
»  See  the    had  been,  endeavouring  to  withdraw  from  his  promi- 
^rthiPwhSes  in  that  particular;  but  it  was  too  late:  Savary 
^^•^^^^' appealed  to  his  personal  honour  pledged  at  Tilsit, 
iii.  126,     and  the  Emperor,  at  whatever  hazard  to  himself  or 
his  dominions,  felt  himself  bound  to  comply.»  ♦  Next 

•  The  statements  of  the  French  and  English  ambassadors  on  this 
CoDcurring  point  are  very  material,  as  not  only  are  they  perfectly  in  unison  with 
•tatement  of  each  other,  but  distinctly  prove  that  the  rupture  with  Russia  had  no 
Englitli  and  connexion  with  the  Copenliagen  expedition,  but  was  the  result  of  the 
batlwlora  wa*^^*'^^  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.     Savary  says — '« In  the  first  days 
its  causes,    of  November  I  received  a  courier  from  the  Emperor,  which  brought  in* 
structions  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  insist  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,     On  tlie  day 
following  I  said  to  the  Emperor,  at  a  special  audience,  *  Sire,  I  am 
charged  with  the  desire  of  my  master  that  you  should  unite  your  force 
to  his  to  compel  England  to  listen  to  his  propositions.'     •  Very  well,' 
replied  the  Emperor,  *  /  have  given  him  my  word  that  I  would  do  so^  and 
I  wilt  keep  my  promise ;  see  Romanzoff,  and  return  to  speak  with  me  on 
the  subject.'     On  tlie  day  following  I  returned ;  and  the  Emperor  then 
said  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  France  and  Russia  should  unite  to 
summon  England,  but  that  the  mediation  of  Russia  was  first  to  be  pro- 
posed, which  should  still  be  done.     I  represented  that  this  had  already 
taken  place,  and  that  England  had  refused  his  mediation.     He  mused  a 
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day  a  note  was  presented  to  the  British  Ambassador,   chap. 

XLVIII 

breaking  off  all  relations  between  the  two  countries,  - 


requiring  his  immediate  departure  from  St  Peters-  ^®^^' 
bui'g,  and  re-announcing  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality ;  and  on  the  day  following  Lord  L.  Gower 
set  out  for  the  British  shores.  * 

moment,  and  then  said,  '  I  understand  you,  and  since  your  master  desires 
it,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  fulfil  my  engagements.  I  will  to-day  give  orders 
to  Romanzoff.'  Two  days  afterwards  the  hostile  note  against  England  was 
issued,  and  the  British  ambassador  demanded  his  passports.  Having 
gained  this  much,  though  well  aware  that  the  principal  object  of  Napoleon 
was  to  strike  at  the  English  commerce,  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  time  given  to  the  British  vessels  to  clear  out  from  the  Rus- 
sian harbours." — Savaey,  iii.  126,  128.  Lord  L.  Gower  says,  in  his 
despatch  to  Mr  Canning,  November  4,  1807, — **  Some  members  of  the 
Council  who  were  consulted  on  the  matter,  advised  the  Emperor  not  to 
reject  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  re-establishing  the  tranquillity  of  the  north 
of  Europe  ;  and  their  opinion  was  so  far  taken  that  a  note  was  written 
to  General  Savary  with  tlie  view  of  engaging  the  French  Government 
to  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  neutrality  of  Denmark.  The  French 
General  has  remonstrated  violently  against  this  measure ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian Cabinet,  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  his  language,  is  undecided  what 
answer  to  return  to  the  overtures  received  from  England."  And  on 
8th  November  he  wrote  to  the  same  Minister,  ••  The  iudosed  note,  the 
contents  of  which  are  so  extremely  important"  (they  contained  a  decla- 
ration of  war),  "  has  been  produced  by  a  peremptory  demand,  brought  by 
the  last  messenger  from  Paris,  of  the  immediate  execuiimi  of  the  secret 
articles  oftJie  treatt/  of  Tilsit;  and  the  French  mission  boasts  that,  after 
some  difficulty,  they  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  have  carried 
not  only  this  act  of  hostility  against  England,  but  also  every  other  point 
essential  to  the  success  of  Bonaparte's  views.  Ishall  ask  my  passports 
to-morrow.'*— Lord  L.  Gower  to  Ma  Canning,  Petersburg,  4(h  and 
Slh  iViw.  \S07.— Pari.  Deb,  x.  215,  216. 

•  The  Russian  manifesto  bore — **  The  great  value  which  the  Em- 
peror attached  to  the  friendship  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  enhanced  the  Russitn  ma- 
regret  at  perceiving  that  that  monarch  altogether  separated  himselfn>fe»*o» 
from  him.  Twice  has  the  Emperor  taken  up  arms  in  a  cause  which 
was  directly  that  of  England,  and  he  solicited  in  vain  from  England 
such  a  co-operation  as  her  own  interest  demanded.  He  did  not  de- 
mand that  her  troops  should  be  united  to  his,  he  desired  only  they 
should  effect  a  diversion.  He  was  astonished  that  in  her  cause  she 
did  not  act  in  union  with  him,  but  coolly  contemplating  a  bloody  spec* 
tacle  in  a  war  which  had  been  kindled  at  her  will,  she,  instead  of  co- 
operating, sent  troops  to  attack  Buenos  Ayres  and  Alexandria.     And, 
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CHAP.       This  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  veas 


XL  via 


attended  by  a  summons  to  Sweden  to  join  in  the 

1807.    league  against  the  latter  place^  and  it  soon  appeared , 

Oct.  6,      from  the  vigorous  preparations  for  the  prosecution 

m^Rtti.    of  the  war  in  that  quarter,  that  the  cession  of  Fin- 

•UnsdecUreiand  to  Russia  had  been  arranged  at  Tilsit,  and  that 

war  ■gaiDft  , 

Sweden,     the  Czar  was  resolved  immediately  to  add  that  im- 
1808.^^'    portant  province,  lying  so  near  his  capital,  to  his 

what  sensibly  touched  the  heart  of  the  Emperor,  was  to  perceire  that 
England,  contrary  to  her  good  fidth  and  the  express  terms  of  treaties, 
troubled  at  sea  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  at  the  rery  time  that 
the  blood  of  the  Russians  was  shedding  in  the  most  glorious  of  war- 
fkresy  which  drew  down  and  fixed  against  the  armies  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  all  this  military  force  of  the  French  Emperor,  with  whom  the 
English  then  were  and  still  are  at  war.  Neverthele^,  when  the  two 
Emperors  made  peace,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  faithful  to  his  old  friend- 
ship, proffbred  his  mediation  to  effect  a  general  pacification ;  but  the 
King  of  England  rejected  the  mediation.  The  treaty  between  Russia 
and  France  was  intended  to  procure  a  general  peace ;  but  at  that  very 
moment  En^nd  suddenly  quitted  that  apparent  lethargy  to  which  she 
had  abandoned  herself;  but  it  was  to  cast  upon  the  north  of  Europe 
new  firebrands,  which  were  to  light  anew  the  fiames  of  war.  Her  fleets 
and  her  armies  appeared  upon  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  to  execute  there  an 
act  of  violence  of  which  history,  so  fertile  in  wickedness,  does  not  afford 
a  single  example.  A  tranquil  and  moderate  poWer  sees  itself  assaulted 
as  if  it  had  been  forging  plots  and  meditating  the  ruin  of  England ;  and 
all  to  justify  its  prompt  and  total  spoliation.  The  Emperor,  wounded 
in  his  dignity,  in  the  interests  of  his  people,  in  his  engagements  with  the 
Courts  of  the  North,  by  this  act  of  violence  committed  in  the  Baltic,  did 
not  dissemble  his  resentment  against  England  ;  new  proposals  were  made 
by  England  for  the  neutrality  of  Denmark,  but  to  these  the  Emperor 
would  not  accede.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  therefore,  breaks  off  all  com- 
munication with  England,  proclaims  anew  the  principles  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  and  annuls  all  conventions  inconsistent  with  its  spirit,"— 
Pari,  Deb,  x,  218,  221. 
To  this  manifesto  it  was  replied,  in  a  long  and  able  declaration  by 
Declaration  ^"^^  Britain,  drawn  by  Mr  Canning— '^  His  Mjyesty  was  apprised  of 
by  Great  the  secret  conditions  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Russia  in  the  con- 
Britain,  ference  at  Tilsit ;  but  he  indulged  a  hope  that  a  review  of  the  transactions 
18th  Dec  q£  jJjj^^  unfortunate  negotiation,  and  its  effects  upon  the  glory  of  the 
^®^^*  Russian  name,  and  the  interests  of  the  Russian  empire,  would  have  led 

him  to  extricate  himself  from  these  trammels,  contracted  in  a  moment 
of  despondency  and  alarm.  His  Majesty  deemed  it  necessary  to  de- 
mand a  specific  explanation  from  Russia  irith  respect  to  these  arrange- 
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extensive  dominions.     As  fast  as  the  troops  arrived    chap. 
from  the  Nieraen  at  St  Petersburg,  they  were  passed . 


through  to  the  frontiers  of  Finland,  and  such  a  force    ^^^* 

ments  with  France,  the  concealment  of  which  could  not  but  confirm 
the  impression  already  received  as  to  their  character  and  tendency. 
The  demand  was  made  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  and  with  every 
degree  of  delicacy  and  forbearance ;  but  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  proves  but  too  distinctly  that  this  forbearance  was 
misplaced.  It  proves,  unhappily,  that  the  influenoe  acquired  over 
Russia  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  England,  is  such  as  to  excite  a  cause- 
less animosity  between  the  two  nations,  whose  long  connexion  and 
mutual  interests  prescribed  the  most  intimate  union  and  co-operation. 
The  Ring  of  England  does  full  justice  to  the  motives  which  induced 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  twice  to  take  up  arms  in  the  common  cause. 
But  surely  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  last  occasion,  had  a  more 
pressing  call  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  his  ally,  the  Xing  of  Prussia, 
than  Great  Britain,  then  actually  at  war  with  that  power.  The  refe- 
rence to  the  war  with  the  Porte  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  when  it  was 
undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  Russian  interests  against  those  of  France.  If,  how- 
ever, the  peace  of  Tilsit  was  really  a  punishment  for  the  inactivity  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  singularly  unfortunate  that  it  took  place  at  a  time 
when  England  was  making  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  had  actually  got  that  great  armament  prepared  which 
she  has  since  been  obliged  to  employ  to  disconcert  a  combination  di- 
rected against  her  own  immediate  interests  and  security.  The  com- 
plaint of  vexations  to  Russian  commerce,  is  a  mere  imaginary  gpievancci 
never  heard  of'  before,  and  now  put  forth  only  to  countenance  the 
exaggerated  declamations  by  which  France  strives  to  inflame  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  other  continental  powers.  The  vindication  of  the  Co- 
penhagen expedition  is  already  before  the  world,  and  Russia  has  it  in 
her  power  at  once  to  disprove  the  basis  on  which  it  is  erected,  by  pro- 
ducing the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  These  secret  articles 
were  not  communicated  to  his  Miyesty — they  are  not  yet  communica- 
ted— ^not  even  that  which  prescribed  a  time  for  the  acceptance,  by 
Great  Britain,  of  the  proffered  mediation  of  Russia.  Even  after  this 
unworthy  concealment,  however,  so  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  the  mediation  was  not  refused  :  it  was  condition- 
ally accepted,  and  the  conditions  were  a  communication  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  proposed  treaty  was  to  be  founded,  and  of  the  secret  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit :  conditions  to  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
could  not  object,  as  the  first  was  the  same  which  the  Emperor  had 
himself  annexed  to  the  mediation  of  Austria  between  himself  and 
France,  not  four  months  before ;  and  the  second  was  clearly  called 
for  by  the  previous,  and  long-established  relations  between  Russia  mi 
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CHAP,   was  soon  accumulated  there  as  rendered  hopeless  the 

XLVIII 

1  preservation  of  that  bright  jewel  to  the  Swedish 

1807.    crown.     A  formal  declaration  of  war  was,  howerer, 
delayed  till  the  spring  following,  when  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  were  completed, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  enabled  them  to  resume 
military  operations.     In  the  interval,  the  Swedish 
Government  had  so  carefully  abstained  from  giving" 
any  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Northern  Autocrat, 
that  when  he  came  to  assign  his  reasons  for  a  rup- 
ture to  the  world,  he  could  find  no  ground  whatever  on 
which  to  justify  his  hostilities,  but  that  the  Swedish 
monarch  had  not  acceded  to  his  proposal  to  break  with 
England  and  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Russia,  and 
was  desirous  of  preserving  throughout  the  contest 
a  strict  neutrality ;  a  pretext  for  a  war  which  came 
with  a  singularly  bad  grace  from  a  power  which 
affected  to  feel  such  indignation  at  the  English  govern- 
ment for  having,  for  a  similar  reason,  and  when  well 
informed  of  the  secret  designs  of  France  against  the 
Danish  fleet,  commenced  hostilities  against  the  Court 
of  Copenhagen. 

This  declaration  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
F«b.  6,  proclamation  to  the  Fins  by  the  Russian  commander, 
^^^  in  which  he  declared  that  he  entered  their  territory- 
Great  Britain.  Instead  of  granting  either  of  these  demands^  Russia 
declares  yrdx.'' -^English  Deciaraiion,  December  18, 1807  ;  P^trL  Deb. 
X.  118-122.  It  will  be  observed  how  studiously,  in  these  diplomatic 
papers,  Russia  eludes  all  allusion  to  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  "  The  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,"  says  Hardenberg,  "  was 
not  the  cause,  but  the  pretext,  of  Russia's  rupture  with  England.  The 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersbui^,  if  the  truth  was  known,  was  not  sorry  of  so 
fair  an  opportunity  for  getting  quit  of  all  restraints  upon  its  meditated 
hostilities  in  the  North,  as  it  already  was  in  the  South  of  Europe ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  loud  declamations  against  the  Copenhagen 
expedition,  beheld,  with  mdre  satisfaction,  the  success  of  England  in 
that  quarter,  than  it  would  have  done  the  junction  of  the  Danish  fleet 
to  the  naval  resources  of  the  French  Emperor." — Hakdbnberg,  x.  49. 
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with  no  hostile  intentions,  and  solely  to  preserve    chap. 

XLVIII 

them  from  the  horrors  of  war,  and  invited  them  to 


abstain  from  hostilities  or  revolt  to  Russia  :  a  pro-  ^^'^^ 
mise  instantly  belied  by  the  formal  occupation  of  the 
whole  provinces  by  the  Moscovite  forces,  and  the 
establishment  of  Russian  authorities  in  every  part  of 
them  excepting  those  fortresses  still  held  by  Swedish 
garrisons.  Mean  while  the  King  of  Sweden,  faithful 
to  his  engagements,  relying  on  the  support  of  Great 
Britain,  and  encouraged  by  the  great  blow  struck  at 
the  Danish  power  by  the  English  armament,  bid 
defiance  to  the  united  hostility  of  France  and  Russia, 
and  replied  to  the  Russian  manifesto  in  a  dignified 
proclamation,  a  model  for  greater  powers  and  more 
prosperous  fortunes,  in  which  he  bitterly  complained 
of  the  invasion  of  his  dominions  and  the  incitement 
held  out  to  his  subjects  to  revolt  by  the  Russian  forces, 
without  any  declaration  of  war  or  ground  of  hosti- 
lity ;  contrasted  the  present  subservience  of  Russia  to 
France,  with  the  repeated  declarations  she  had  made, 
that  its  ambition  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  and  her  solemn  engagements  to  conclude 
no  peace  with  that  power  which  should  be  "  incon- 
sistent with  the  glory  of  the  Russian  name,  the 
security  of  the  empire,  the  sanctity  of  alliances,  and 
the  general  security  of  Europe,'**  and  justly  obser-^SwRai- 
ved,  that  the  present  war,  based  on  the  avowed  fetto^s'oth 
design  of  Russia  to  dictate  all  their  foreign  connex-^"^'  ^^^^* 
ions  to  the  Northern  Powers,  was  undertaken  for 
no  other  object  but  to  add  Finland  to  the  Russian  ■  Ann.  Reg. 
dominions,  and  compel  Sweden  to  sacrifice  her  fleet  i??*^*  ^f* 

303,  and 

and  commerce  as  a  security  for  Cronstadt  and  Revel. '  d07.  Say. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Denmark,  after  the'"'  ^'^* 
grievous  though  unavoidable  losses  she  had  sustained, 
should  not  resent  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  the 
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CHAP,   hostility  of  Great  Britain.     She  threw  herself,  there- 

XLVIII 

•  fore,  without  reserve  into  the  arms  of  France,  and 


1807.    jmade  every  preparation  for  the  most  active  hostility ; 
Denmark    though  the  loss  of  her  fleet  and  dismantling  of  her 
luybtothe^J'sci^,  deprived  her  of  the  means  of  carrying  on 
^^-         any  efficient  warfare,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
exposed  her  commerce  and  colonies  to"  total  destruc* 
tion.     The  Prince  Royal,  carried  away  by  an  excu- 
sable resentment,  overlooked  all  these  considerations, 
and  not  only  constantly  refused  to  ratify  the  capitu- 
lation of  Copenhagen,  but  concluded,  soon  after,  a 
treaty  offensive   and  defensive  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  was 
Oct.  16.     signed  on  the  very  day  on  which  Junot,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  commenced  his  march  from 
Bayonne  to  enforce  a  similar  obedience  to  the  secret 
»  Hard.  x.  rcsolutious  adopted  at  Tilsit  from  the  Court  of  Lis- 
*''*''      bon.' 

While  a  new  war   was  thus  kindling  from  the 
Affairs  of   ashes  of  the  old  one  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Russia 
T^y"    was  steadily  prosecuting  those  ambitious  designs  on 
her  southern  frontier,  the  unmolested  advancement 
of  which  had  constituted  the  principal  lure  held  out 
by  Napoleon  to  gain  her  alliance  on  the  shores  of 
the  Niemen.     In  this  attempt,  however,  she  did  not 
experience  all  the  facilities  which  she  expected.     As 
the  main  object  of  Napoleon,  in  the  negotiations  at 
Tilsit,  was  to  accelerate  the  rupture  of  Russia  with 
Great  Britain,  and  procure  her  accession  to  the  Con- 
•  Bigo.  vi.  tinental  System,*  so  the  ruling  principle  o  Russia 
\        was  to  obtain  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  her 
designs  against  the  Ottoman   empire,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  postpone  the  evacuation  of  the  princi- 
palities of  Wallaehia  and  Moldavia,  till  she  was  bet- 
ter prepared  to  carry  her  projects  of  conquest  into 
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effect.     Napoleon,  as  already  stated,  had  agreed  at   chap. 
Tilsit,   that  the  evacuation  should  be  indefinitely 


postponed ;*  ♦  but  hardly  had  he  returned  to  Paris,,  2,^^ 
when  being  engrossed  with  his  ambitious  projects  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  unable  to  appropriate  to 
himself  in  consequence  his  anticipated  share  of  the 
Ottoman  spoils,  he  repented  of  the  ready  consent 
which  he  had  given  to  the  advances  of  Russia  in 
that  direction,  and  became  desirous  to  throw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  farther  prosecution. 
In  terms  of  the  stipulation  to  that  effect  in  the  for- 
mal treaty,  the  mediation  of  France  had  been  offered  ^"«'  **• 
to  the  Divan,  which  having  been  accepted,  and  an 
armistice  concluded,  nothing  remained  to  justify  the 
prolonged  occupation  of  the  principalities.     It  ap- 
peared the  more  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  termina- 
tion, as  the  Turks,  though  they  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  French  mediation  at  first,  did  so  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  to  obtain  thereby  the  evacuation 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  The  Tark^ 
discover  that  this  was  not  really  intended,  and  thatthei^JiTM 
the  Moscovite  standards  were  still  to  remain  on  the^^'tr***^ 

the  Frenchi 

Danube,  than  they  loudly  expressed  their  resolution  p"p^*» 
to  continue,  in  preference,  the  conflict.     They  said,"^ 
with  justice,  "  In  what  worse  situation  could  we  be,  if 
theFrench,  instead  of  being  victorious,  had  been  beaten'  ^^'^  ^f^- 
in  Poland  P  is  this  the  Emperor's  care  of  his  allies  state W  * 
whom  he  has  drawn  into  the  conflict,  to  leave  their  J^i,^^' 
richest  provinces  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ?  '*  •   Sa-  ^}^'  ^'«'>- 
vary,  therefore,  received  orders  to  insist  in  the  mildest  430.  Hard, 
possible  manner,  but  still  to  insist,  for  the  evacuation  ^^^^^' 
of  the  Principalities ;  and  to  consent  to  the  prolonged  ^»»^«  <*• 
occupation  of  them  by  the  Russian  forces,  only  on36*4,8a*6. 
condition  that  Alexander  sanctioned  the  continued 

•  Vous  poQvez  le  trainer  en  longueur. 
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CHAP,   possession  of  Silesia  by  the  French  troops.      This 

was  at  once  agreed  to;    the  two  autocrats  readily 

^^^'^*  consented  to  wink  at  their  mutual  infraction  of  the 
rights  of  other  states  ;  and  as  the  Turks  found  that 
they  had  been  betrayed  by  Napoleon,  and  some  ac- 
count of  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  which 
provided  for  their  partition  had  reached  them,  they 
declined  the  farther  intervention  of  the  French,  and 
prepared  to  renew  the  war.* 

•  The  negotiation  between  Savary  and  Romanzow,  and  his  conversations 
Curioui  t€-  with  Alexander  himself  on  this  important  subject,  wliich  are  given  in  the 
cretdetpatcb  secret  and  confidential  correspondence  of  Napoleon,  are  highly  curious, 
tromSarary^^  indicating  the  ulterior  ambitious  views  of  the  great  empires  which 
bu  *  to  N*"  ^^*®y  severally  represented,  and  the  seeds  of  that  jealousy  wliich,  in  the 
poleon.  midst  of  unbounded  protestations  of  present  regard,  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  future  and  mortal  hostility.  By  despatches  from  Napoleon 
dated  Fountainbleau,  I4th  Oct.  1807,  Savary  was  required  to  enquire 
'  what  was  the  cause  which  had  retarded  the  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  by  the  Russian  troops,  and  to  observe  that  peace  could  not 
be  re-established  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  till  that  evacuation  had 
taken  place ;  as  it  was  the  condition  which  must  precede  the  armistice 
which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  that  the  delay 
to  evacuate  could  not  fail  to  annul  the  armistice,  ^hich  had  been  con* 
eluded,  and  rekindle  the  flames  of  war  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  In  reply,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  after  alleging  various  insig- 
nificant reasons  for  not  commencing  the  evacuation,  observed,  '*  circum- 
stances now  appear  to  require  a  deviation  in  this  particular  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  The  latest  advices  from  Vienna  and 
Odessa  concur  in  stating  that  the  influence  of  France  has  declined  at 
Constantinople ;  it  is  even  said  that  Lord  A.  Paget,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, has  embarked  on  board  Lord  Collingwood*s  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles. 
There  is  every  probability  that  a  treaty  will  be  concluded  between 
England  and  the  Porte  hostile  to  you,  and  consequently  to  me ;  and 
that  if  I  should  evacuate  these  provinces  I  should  soon  have  to  re-enter 
them  in  order  to  avert  the  war  from  my  own  frontiers.  I  .'must  revert 
to  what  the  Emperor  Napoleon  said  to  w/<r,  not  once  bui  ten  times, 
at  Tilsit,  in  respect  to  these  provinces,  and  I  have  more  confidence  in 
these  assurances  than  in  all  the  reasons  of  expedience  or  policy  which 
may  subsequently  appear  to  thwart  them.  Why,  then,  renounce  my 
present  advantages,  when  past  experience  tells  me  so  clearly  what  will 
ensue  if  I  evacuate  these  provinces  ?  Even  supposing  that  you  have  the 
upper  hand  at  Constantinople,  you  can  never  prevent  bands  of  insur- 
gents  firom  crossing  the  Danube,  and  renewing  the  pillage  of  these  pro> 
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Mean  while  Napoleon  had  set  out  for  Italy,  where    chap. 

XLVIII 

great  political  changes  were  in  progress.     Destined, 1- 

like  all  the  subordinate  thrones  which  surrounded    ^^^^' 
the  great  nation,  to  share  in  the  rapid  mutations  changw  in 
which  its  government  underwent,  the  kingdom  oflnti^°ofthe 
Italy  was  soon  called  upon  to  accept  a  change  in  its  ^^'^^ 
constitution.     Napoleon,  in  consequence,  suppressed 

vinces :  the  orders  of  the  Porte  are  null  a  mile  from  Constantinople. 
In  our  conversations  at  Tilsit,  your  Emperor  often  said  that  he  was  no 
ways  set  on  that  evacuation  :  thai  it  might  be  indefinitely  postponed ;  that 
it  was  not  possible  any  longer  to  tolerate  the  J'urks  in  Etirope  ;  that  he  left 
nte  at  liberty  to  drive  them  into  Asia.  It  was  only  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion that  he  went  back  on  his  word  so  far  as  to  speak  of  leaving  the 
T^rks  Constantinople  and  some  of  the  adjacent  provinces.** 

Savary  replied,  "  Russia  can  always  renew  the  war  if  you  find  it 
advisable.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  engagements  between  the  two 
monarchs ;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  too  much  confidence  in  the 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  reasons 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  him  from  executing  these  secret  engage- 
ments :  but  still  he  is  desirous  of  seeing  them  carried  into  effect,  as  a 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  is  all  that  remains  to  conclude  the 
execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  public  treaty  of  Tilsit.  All  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  said  at  Tilsit  shall  be  religiously  executed ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  secret  treaty  which  is  calculated  to  thwart  the 
desires  of  Russia.  Nay,  the  surest  and  most  expeditious  mode  to  arrive 
at  it  is  to  carry  into  execution  the  public  treaty ;  for  we  must  conclude 
an  armistice  with  the  Turks  before  a  treaty  is  concluded ;  or  do  youpro^ 
pose  at  once  to  unite  their  epitaph  f  " 

"  I  yesteWay  had  a  long  interview,"  replied  Alexander,  "with  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  and  strongly  urged  him  to  enter  into  all  the  views 
of  France,  and  the  risk  he  would  run  in  not  making  common  cause  with 
her  and  Russia.  Mean  while  the  march  of  the  troops  continues ;  in 
seven  or  eight  days  the  last  division  will  have  arrived,  and  fifty  thousand 
mjen  will  be  ready  to  commence  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Finland. 
When  you  demanded  from  me  a  declaration  of  war  against  England^  I 
was  well  aware  it  was  no  trifling  change  of  policy  which  was  required ; 
no  slight  change  of  system  which  could  be  altered  as  soon  as  adopted. 
Had  I  conceived  it  to  be  such  I  would  never  have  put  my  name  to  it ;  but  I 
viewed  it  in  a  more  extended  light.  What  am  I  required  to  do,  said  I 
to  myself?  To  prepare  great  events  which  will  cause  the  memory  of 
mournful  ones  to  be  forgotten,  and  put  the  two  states  in  such  political 
relations  as  can  never  be  disturbed.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  Knd  ~ 
within  twenty'four  hours  after  your  requisition^  I  did  what  you  desired, 
though  that  war  was  not  only  no  ways  conducive  to  our  interests,  but,  on 
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CHAP    the  Legislative  Body,  and  substituted  in  its  room  a 
—  Senate,  which  was  exclusively  intrusted  with  the 


^®^*  power  of  submitting  observations  to  Government  on 
the  public  wants,  and  of  superintending  the  budget 
and  public  expenditure.  As  this  Senate  was  named  ^ 
and  paid  by  Government,  this  last  shadow  of  repre- 

Nov.  20,    sentative   institutions    became   a  perfect  mockery. 

1807.  Nevertheless  Napoleon  was  received  with  unbounded 
adulation  by  all  the  towns  of  Italy ;  their  deputies, 
who  waited  upon  him  at  Milan,  vied  with  each  other 
in  elegant  flattery.  He  was  the  Redeemer  of  France, 
but  the  Creator  of  Italy  ;  they  had  supplicated  hea- 
ven for  his  safety,  for  his  victories ;  they  offered  him 
the  tribute  of  their  eternal  love  and  fidelity.  Napo- 
leon received  their  adulation  in  the  most  gracious 
manner ;  but  he  was  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
main  object  of  his  policy,  the  consolidation  of  his 
dominions,  the  dependence  of  them  all  on  his  Impe- 
rial crown,  and  the  fostering  of  a  military  spirit 
among  his  subjects.  "  You  will  always  find,"  said 
he,  "  the  source  of  your  prosperity,  the  best  guaran- 
tee alike  of  your  institutions  and  of  your  indepen- 
dence, in  the  constant  union  of  the  Iron  crown  with 

the  contrary,  exposed  us  to  very  serious  losses.  2^ow  you  hmd  that  I 
ghoM  make  war  on  Sweden ;  I  am  ready  to  do  to ;  my  armies  are  on  her 
frontier ;  but  what  return  are  we  to  obtain  for  so  many  sacrifices  ?  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia  are  the  recompense  which  the  nation  expects,  and 
you  wish  to  bereave  us  of  them.  What  reply  can  we  make  to  our  peo- 
ple if,  after  their  evacuation,  they  ask  us  what  benefits  are  to  compen^ 
sate  to  them  for  the  manifold  losses  consequent  on  the  war  with  Eng- 
land?"— See  the  whole  diplomatic  papers  and  conversations  in  SaVart's 
Secret  Despatch  to  Napoleon^  Petertburg,  18M  November,  1807 ;  Cbr- 
retp,  Conf,  de  Napoleon,  vii.  564,  685 — That  confidential  despatch 
reveals  more  of  the  real  nature  of  the  secret  engagements  at  Tilsit  than 
any  other  documents  in  existence;  and  demonstrates  that  both  the 
Swedish  and  English  war  were  the  result  of  those  engagements,  and  no 
ways  connected  with  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  which  is  never  once 
mentioned  as  a  ground  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain,  by  either 
Savary,  Alexander,  or  his  Minister,  Romanzow, 
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the  Imperial  crown  of  France.     But  to  obtain  this   chap. 

xLvm 
felicity,  you  must  show  yourselves  worthy  of  it.     It . 


is  time  that  the  Italian  youth  should  seek  some  more    ^^^* 
ennobling  employment  than  idling  away  their  lives  *  Bot  iy. 
at  the  feet  of  women ;  and  that  they  should  spurn  Hard. x.  26. 
every  lover  who  cannot  lay  claim  to  their  favour  by^^°*8^-  ^• 
the  exhibition  of  honourable  scars."  ' 

From  Milan  the  Emperor  travelled  by  Verona  and 
Padua  to  Venice;  he  there  admired  the  marble  pa- Union  of 
laces,  and  varied  scenery,  and  gorgeous  architecture  pti^t^'Jo 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  which  appeared  to  extra-  ^™^-   , 

,.  ,  .,.„.:  ^  ,       Great  works 

ordmary  advantage  amidst  illuminations,  nrBworks,  at  Milan, 
and  rejoicings,  and  returning  to  Milan,  arranged,  with  ftjy.*^ 
an  authoritative  hand,  all  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula.  ^"^^  ^^* 
The  discontent  of  Melzi,  who  still  retained  a  linger- 
ing partiality  for  the  democratic  institutions  which 
he  had  vainly  hoped  to  see  established  in  his  country, 
was  stifled  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lodi ;  Tuscany 
was  taken  from  the  King  of  Etruria,  on  whom  Na- 
poleon had  settled  it,  and  united  to  France  by  the 
title  of  the  department  of  the  Taro ;  while  magnifi- 
cent public  works  were  set  on  foot  at  Milan  to  dazzle 
the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Italians,  and  console 
them  for  the  entire  loss  of  their  national  independence 
and  civil  liberty.  The  cathedral  was  daily  adorned 
with  fresh  works  of  sculpture ;  its  exterior  decorated 
and  restored  to  its  cnriginal  purity,  while  thousands 
of  pinnacles  and  statues  rose  on  all  sides,  glittering 
in  spotless  brilliancy  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven ; 
the  forum  of  Bonaparte  was  rapidly  advancing ;  the 
beautiful  basso-relievos  of  the  arch  of  the  Simplon 
already  attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  thousands ; 
the  roads  of  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis  were  kept 
in  the  finest  order,  and  daily  attracted  fresh  crowds 
of  strangers  to  the  Italian  plains.    But  in  the  mid^t 
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CHAP. 
XLVIII. 

1807. 


'  Bot.  iv. 
200,  234. 
Hard.  X. 
26. 


Encroach- 
in  eats  of 
Frtnce  oa 
Holland, 
Germany, 
and  Italy. 
Occupation 
of  Rome  and 
dismember- 
mpnt  of  its 
provinces. 
Nov.  II. 

Jan.  21. 


Feb.  2. 


of  all  this  external  splendour,  the  remains  of  which 
still  throw  a  halo  round  the  recollection  of  the  French 
domination  in  Italy,  the  finances  of  all  the  states  were 
involved  in  hopeless  embarrassments,  and  suffering  of 
the  most  grinding  kind  pervaded  all  classes  of  the 
people;  the  public  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  had  risen  to  120,000,000  francs  (L.5,000,000) ; 
the  annual  tribute  of  a  million  sterling  to  France  was 
severely  felt ;  ten  thousand  men  had  recently  been  ' 
raised  by  conscription  to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  the 
army ;  and  the  misery  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and 
the  Venetian  states,  from  the  enormous  contributions 
levied  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  total  stoppage 
of  foreign  commerce,  was  such  as  to  draw  forth  the 
most  piteous  lamentations  from  its  native  historians.' 
The  encroachments  thus  made  on  the  Italian  Pe- 
ninsula, were  not  the  only  ones  which  he  eflfected  in 
consequence  of  the  liberty  to  dispose  of  Western 
Europe  acquired  by  Napoleon  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
The  territory  of  the  Great  Nation  was  rounded  also 
on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Holland.  On  the  11th 
of  November,  the  important  town  and  territory  of 
Flushing  was  ceded  by  the  King  of  Holland  to 
France,  who  obtained,  in  return,  merely  an  elusory 
equivalent  in  East  Friesland.  On  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary following,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  united  to  the 
French  empire,  besides  these  places,  the  important 
towns  of  Kehl,  Cassel,  and  Wesel,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Shortly  after,  the  French  troops,  who 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  Tuscany, 
in  virtue  of  the  resignation  forced  upon  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  and  took 
possession  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world.  They 
immediately  occupied  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  and 
gates  of  the  city,  and  entirely  dispossessed  the  Papal 
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troops.     Two  months  afterwards,  an  Imperial  de-   chap. 

cree  of  Napoleon's  severed  the  provinces  of  Ancona, '- 

Urbeno,  Macerata,  and  Camerino,  which  had  formed  ^  ^^^' 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  under  the  gift  of 
Charlemagne  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  an- 
nexed them  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  spoliation  was,  "  That  the  actual 
Sovereign  of  Rome  has  constantly  declined  to  declare 
war  against  the  English,  and  to  coalesce  with  the 
Kings  of  Italy  and  Naples  for  the  defence  of  the  Ita- 
lian peninsula.  The  interests  of  these  two  king- 
doms, as  well  as  of  the  armies  of  Naples  and  Italy, 
require  that  their  communication  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  a  hostile  power."  The  importance  of 
these  acquisitions,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  were, 
especially  in  Italy,  was  not  so  momentous  as  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  were  founded,  and  the  ulterior 
acquisitions  to  which  they  evidently  pointed.  France 
now,  without  disguise,  assumed  the  right  of  annex- 
ing neutral  and  independent  states  to  its  already 
extensive  dominion,  by  no  other  authority  than  the 
decree  of  its  own  Legislature.  The  natural  boun- 
daries, so  long  held  forth  as  the  limits  of  the  Great 
Nation,  were  overstepped  ;  by  extending  its  territory 
beyond  the  Rhine,  it  was  plain  that  Holland  and  the 
North  of  Germany  were  soon  to  be  incorporated  with 
its  dominions  ;  by  stretching  across  the  Alps,  it  was 
evident  that,  ere  long,  Rome  and  the  whole  of  Italy  i  Montg.  ▼!, 
would  form  an  integral  part  of  the  dominions  of^®®*^^^» 
Napoleon.^ 

But  all  the  other  consequences  of  the  peace  at 
Tilsit  were  trifling,  in  comparison  of  those  which 
took  place  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  As  the  war  to 
which  they  led  in  that  quarter,  however,  was  by  far 
the  most  important  and  eventful  which  arose  out  of 

VOL.  VI.  2  I 
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CHAP,  the  French  Revolution^  brought^  for  the  first  time, 
the  English  and  French  armies  as  principals  intotb« 


^^^*  contest,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  the  best  index  to  the  leading 
features  of  his  policy,  it  requires  for  its  elucidaticm 
a  separate  chapter. 

In  the  consequences,  however,  which  have  already 
Reflecdoni  bccu  dcscribed  as  flowing  from  the  treaty  at  Tilsit, 
rmmioeat    i«  to  bc  discemed  the  clearest  indication  of  the  great 
^^  ^^^^  peril  which  instantly  threatens  the  cause  of  European 
the  treat/  of  independence,  from  the  undue  preponderance  acqui- 
red by  any  of  its  potentates,  and  of  the  absolute 
necessity  which  exists  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
balance  of  power  in  which  superficial  observers  have 
so  often  seen  only  the  prolific  source  of  unnecessary 
warfare.     The  principle  on  which  that  policy  is 
founded   Is   that   of    obsta  principiis ;   resist  the 
encroachments  which  may  give  any  one  state  an  un- 
due preponderance  ;  and  regard  such  contests  at  the 
extremity  of  the  outworks,   as  the  only  effectual 
means  of  defending  the  ramparts  of  the  place.   Bach 
a  system  requires  a  sacrifice  of  the  pre9ent  to  the 
future;  it  involves  an  immediate  expenditure  to  avert  a 
remote,and  possibly  contingent,  evil.    It  will  therefore 
always  be  supported  only  by  the  wise,  and  be  generally 
unpopular  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.     It  is  of  great 
importance,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the  consequences 
which  immediately  resulted  from  the  treaty  at  Tilsit, 
and  the  effects  which  necessarily  ensued  ftpm  the 
overthrow  of  this  system.      The  inferior  powers  of 
Europe  were  then   overawed   or  teiibdued.     Eng- 
land had  withdrawn  almost  entirely  from  the  strife; 
and,  secluded  in  her  inaccessible  isle,  had  remained, 
according  to  the  favourite  system  of  a  numerous  class 
of  her  politicians,  a  neutral  spectator  of  the  wars  of 
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the  Continent.  What  wa*  the  consequence  ?   Was  it  chap. 

XLVIII 

that  her  independence  was  better  secured,  her  inte-  - 


rests  more  thoroughly  established,  or  her  ultimate  ^®^^- 
safety  better  provided  for  than  under  the  more  active 
and  costly  S]r8tem  of  former  times?  On  the  con- 
trary, while  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  continental 
states  were  utterly  destroyed  during  her  secession,  Eng- 
land herself  was  brought  to  the  very  edge  of  perdition. 
The  European  strife  immediately  ran  into  a  contest 
between  its  two  great  powers ;  the  whole  moral  as  well 
as  physical  strength  of  the  Continent  was  arrayed 
under  the  banners  of  France  or  Russia,  and  when 
these  rival  powers  came  to  an  accommodation,  it  was 
by  the  mutual  agreement  to  divide  between  them  the 
spoils  of  all  subordinate  or  neutral  states.  To  Rus- 
sia, already  enriched  by  a  portion  of  Prussia,  was 
assigned  Finland,  the  greater  part  of  Turkey,  and  an 
irresistible  preponderance  in  the  Euxine  and  Baltic 
Seas ;  to  France,  already  master  of  the  half  of  Ger- 
many, was  allotted  Italy,  Poland,  and  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  These  great  powers  at  once  laid  aside 
all  moderation  and  semblance  even  of  justice  in 
their  proceedings;  and,  strong  in  each  other's  for- 
bearance, instantly  proceeded  to  appropriate,  without 
scruple,  the  possessions  of  all  other  states,  even  unof- 
fending neutrals  or  faithful  allies,  which  lay  on  their 
own  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  present  concord  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them  could  not  last.  The  world  was  not 
wide  enough  for  two  such  great  and  ambitious 
powers,  any  more  than  it  had  been  for  Alexander 
and  Darius,  Rome  and  Carthage.  Universal  empire 
to  one,  or  other  would,  it  was  plain,  be  the  result 
of  a  desperate  strife  between  them,  and  in  that  case 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  independ- 
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CHAP,  ence  of  Great  Britain  had  most  to  fear  from  the 

Yl  VIII 

.Scythian  or  the  Gallic  hosts.     Already  this  danger 


^^^'  had  become  apparent ;  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  were 
combined  under  the  command  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror ;  and  in  a  few  years  he  would  have  two  hundred 
sail  of  the  line  to  beat  down  in  the  Channel  the  naval 
forces  of  England,  and  carry  slavery  and  ruin  into 
the  British  dominions.  Such  were  then  the  conse- 
quences of  the  subversion  of  the  balance  of  power  ; 
such  the  dangers  which  induce  the  far-seeing  saga- 
city of  political  wisdom  to  commence  the  conflict  for 
national  independence  as  soon  as  the  rights  of  inferior 
powers  are  menaced. 

Although,  however,  both  the  liberties  of  England 
Ortat  im-   and  independence  of  Europe  were  at  this  time  placed 
Sbl^uSo    in  such  imminent  peril,  yet  a  great  step  had  already 
!iru*k^       been  made  towards  diminishing  the  danger ;  and  the 
Napoieon'n  Copenhagen  expedition  had  completely  paralysed  the 
MetJy^'  right  wing  of  the  naval  force  by  which  Napoleon  ex- 
pected to  effect  our  subjugation.     The  capture  of 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  fifteen  frigates,  with  all 
Napoleon  in  their  storcs  complete,  equivalent,  in  Napoleon's  esti- 
mation, to  the  destruction  of  eighty  thousand  land 
troops,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  maritime  blow  ever 
yet  struck  by  any  nation,  and  weakened  the  naval  re- 
sources of  the  French  Emperor  to  a  degree  greater 
in  extent  than  any  single  calamity  yet  experienced 
during  the  war.     The  hostility  of  Russia,  predeter- 
mined at  Tilsit,  was  by  this  stroke  kept  almost  within 
the  bounds  of  neutrality.   Sweden  was  encouraged  to 
continue  in  the  English  alliance:  the  maritime  force  of 
the  Baltic  was  in  a  manner  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
test ;  a  few  sail  of  the  line  were  all  that  were  required 
to  be  maintained  by  England  in  that  quarter.     It  is 
remarkable  that  this  great  achievement,  fraught  with 
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such  moinentous  consequences  at  that  eventful  crisis,  chap. 

XLVIII. 

was  regarded  by  the  nation  at  the  time  with  divided ^ 

and  uneasy  sentiments;  and  that  the  Opposition  ^^^' 
never  had  so  largely  the  support  of  the  public  as 
when  they  assailed  the  Government  for  a  measure 
calculated,  in  its  ultimate  results,  to  prove  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  dissatisfaction  was  owing  to  factious  mo- 
tives ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
ascendency  in  the  public  mind  of  the  best  and  noblest 
principles  of  our  nature.  And  it  is  a  memorable  cir- 
cumstance, highly  characteristic  of  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  under  a  really  free  govern- 
ment, in  bringing  the  actions  of  public  men  to  the 
test  of  general  morality,  that  while  in  France,  where 
revolutionary  ascendency  had  extinguished  every 
feeling  in  regard  to  public  matters,  except  the  admi- 
ration for  success,  and  in  Russia,  where  a  despotic 
sway  had  hitherto  prevented  the  growth  of  any 
public  opinion,  universal  satisfaction  ensued  at  the 
ill-gotten  gains  of  the  respective  Emperors  ;  the  Eng- 
lish people  mourned  at  the  greatest  maritime  con- 
quest yet  achieved  by  their  arms,  and  disdained  to 
purchase  even  national  independence  at  the  expense, 
as  it  was  then  ignorantly  thought,  of  the  national 
faith. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PENINSULAIi  WAR. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ambitious  vievt  of  Napoleon  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula — His  early  designs 
against  Portugal  and  the  Spanish  Monarchy  in  July,  1806 — The  diacovery  of 
these  designs  ronsea  SpaiB  to  break  with  FraiMe— Pvematoiv  proclaination  by  the 
Prinee  of  Peace,  announcing  hia  designs  in  October,  1806 — Napoleon  resojres  on 
the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Monarchs — Measures  arranged 
at  Tilsit  for  this  purpose — Proofs  of  the  secret  eonfeieBces  there  regarding  it-— 
Steps  taken  by  t)ie  Portmueae  Government  in  coMtquence — Origin  of  the  Spanish 
intrigues — Character  of  the  leading  persons  there — The  Prince  of  Peace,  Charlea 
IV. — The  Queen — Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  of  Peaee— The  Prince  of 
Escoiqub  and  his  eonidential  adTisera-^Escoiqub  opens  a  negotiation  with  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  and  the  Prince  of  Asturias  writes  to  Napoleon — Treaty  of 
Fontainbleau  between  Charles  IV.  and  the  French  Emperor— -CouTention  at  the 
same  place  by  which  it  was  followed — Napoleon's  perfidious  designs  both  towards 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  acceding  to  it-^His  ae^nt  inatmctitm  to  Junot  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Portugal — Extreme  difficulties  of  that  General's  march  across  the  Peaia- 
aula — Conduct  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  situation  of  Lisbon  at  thia 
crisis — After  great  hesitation  the  Court  of  Lisbon  determine  to  set  sail  from  Br»- 
sil — Pvodamation  of  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  sulject — Embarkation  of  the  Royal 
family  for  the  Brazils — Arrival  of  the  French  at  Lisbon— The  country  Lb  occupied 
by  them  in  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  enormous  contributions  levied  by  their 
troops — The  Portuguese  Regency  is  at  length  dissolved  by  Junot,  and  tl^  whok 
kingdom  seized  by  the  French— Complete  occupation  of  the  provinces  by  their 
forces,  and  despair  of  the  inhabitants — Arrest  of  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias  nt 
the  Escurial,  and  seizure  of  his  papers — Proclamation  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  the 
Bul>ject,  and  correspondence  with  Napoleoil  regarding  it — Letter  of  Charles  IV.  to 
Napoleon— Cautious  conduct  of  the  latter  on  receiving  it,  which  leads  to  the 
pardoning  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias — Entrance  of  the  French  troops  into  Spain^ 
The  Prince  of  Peace  does  not  venture  to  remonstrate  against  this  invasion— Neixp 
levy  in  France,  and  treacherous  seizure  of  Pampeluna  by  the  French — And  of 
Barcelona— Figueras  and  St  Sebastians — The  Emperor  speedily  improves  upon  hi« 
success,  and  covers  the  north  of  Spain  with  his  troops— The  Prince  of  Peace  at 
length  sees  through  the  real  designs  of  Napoleon — His  secret  despatch  to  Isqui- 
erdo  at  this  period — Napoleon  demands  the  cession  of  the  Provinces  to  the  north- 
of  the  Ebro— Godoy,  at  length  made  aware  of  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  preparen 
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tbe  fltgbt  of  tlM  Govrt  to  SeviUe^-TumwIt  al  Arraajiief ,  uid  overtbrew  of  that  Mini- 
•ter — Hii  fftll,  and  conaeqnent  abdication  of  Cbarlea  IV.— His  proclamation  and 
secret  opinions  on  tbe  subject — Universal  joy  of  tbe  Spanish  people  at  tbese  events 
— Coatinoad  adf  aiice  of  tba  French  troopa*  aad  entrf  of  Marat  into  Madrtd_He 
declines  to  redognise  Ferdinand,  and  takes  military  possessifm  of  the  Capital — ^Na- 
poleon offers  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  declines  it — His  letter 
to  that  Monarch  to  this  eftct — Savary  is  sent  to  Madrid*-His  secret  instruction 
and  olgeet  of  bis  jounia7-*H«  arrives  at  Madrid*  and  persuades  Ferdinand  to  go  to 
Bayonne— Journey  of  Ferdinand  to  Burgos  at  that  officer's  earnest  desire  Secret 
motives  of  bis  Councillors  in  agreeing  to  that  step — ^bnt  it  is  strongly  resisted,  and 
his  Oonnoil  become  divided — At  length  ho  prolongs  his  advance  to  Bayonne,  in  eonse- 
quenoe  of  a  letter  from  Napoleon — Guarded,  but  deoeitfol  expressions  in  that  letter 
' — Energetic  efforts  of  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Biscay  to  stop  the  King— Oodoy, 
Charles  IV.,  and  the  Queen,  are  sent  by  Murat  to  Bayonne — Great  embarrassment 
experienced  at  this  time  by  NapoleoQ  in  regard  t«  tbe  Peninsular  sftirs  i.His  ad- 
mirable letter  to  Murat,  portraying  bis  views  on  the  sulgect— Extreme  agitation  in 
Madrid  at  the  approaching  departure  of  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family — Commotion 
and  turauH  at  that  Capital  on  3d  May— Barbavons  masaaere  subsequently  eom- 
mitted  by  Murat — Prodigious  effsot  which  it  produeed  tbrongbout  tba  Peninsula 
—Ferdinand  arrives  at  Bayonne,  and  is  told  he  must  surrender  the  Crown  of 
Spain — Subsequent  negotiation  between  bis  Councillors  and  Napoleon — He  sends 
tw  Charka  IV,,  and  baa  a  private  eonfcrence  with  Ssooiquii — Ita  most  striking 
passages— Tbe  arrival  of  Charles  l\.  solves  the  difficulty — Hit  seception  by  Na- 
poleon— Ferdinand  is  forced  to  resign  the  crown  in  a  qualified  manner — But  still 
revises  to  make  am  unconditional  surrender — Charles  lY.^  Letter  to  his  Son~ 
Napoleon  pbtains  an  unconditional  surrender  from  Cbarles  iV.-^Seeret  instruo- 
tlons  of  Ferdinand  at  this  time  to  the  Regency  at  Madrid— Tbe  intelligence  of  the 
Events  there  on  2d  May  extorts  an  unconditional  surrender  from  Ferdinand Napo- 
leon crestes  Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Spain,  and  oonvokea  an  assembly  of  Notables 
at  Bayonne — Hb  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards-^Reflections  on  tbe  usparalleled 
chain  of  fraud  and  perfidy  by  which  this  was  accomplished— His  perfidious  con- 
duct towards  the  Spanish  Princes— Ultimate  consequences  of  this  treacherous  con- 
duct to  Napoleon  and  bis  house — Tts  apparent  wisdoa^,  so  fir  aa  mere  human 
wisdom  is  concerned — Tbe  passions  of  the  Revolution  were  tbe  real  cause  of  the 
disasters  both  to  Europe  and  France. 

No  sooner  had  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  than    chap. 
he  began  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  Spanish  Pe-   ^^'^- 
ninsula,  and  the  means  of  bringing  the  resources  of    l^^^^. 
both  its  monarchies  more  immediately  under  the  con-  Ambitious 
trol  of  France  than  they  had  hitherto  been  brought/**'*'"^f  ^^" 
even  by  the  abject  submission  of  both  courts  to  his  ^ptfii«H 
commands.     His  designs  against  Portujgal  had  been  Hu'de.tgn 
Qf  very  long  standing ;  Lord  Yarmouth  gained  a  clue'^"^'*'^"^*^' 
to  them  while  cqndueting  Hie  negotiations  at  Paris 
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CHAP,   in  July,  1806,  for  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace ; 
>  and  so  pressing  did  the  danger  at  that  time  appear,  that 


J  i^^^806  Crovernment  despatched  Earl  St  Vincent  with  a  power- 
ful squadron  to  the  Tagus,  to  watch  over  British  inte- 
rests in  that  quarter,  and  afford  to  the  Portuguese 
Government  every  assistance  in  his  power  in  warding 
off  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  ; 
Lord  Rosslyn  accompanied  the  expedition  in  a  poli- 
tical character,  and  was  authorized  to  offer  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  assistance  in  men  and  money 
to  aid  them  in  repelling  the  threatened  invasion. 
Nor  were  these  measures  of  precaution  uncalled  for ; 
a  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  army  of  the  Gironde,"  was  assembling  at  Bay^ 
onne,  under  the  command  of  Junot,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained, by  undoubted  information,  that  their  destina- 
tion was  Lisbon.*  The  presence  of  the  British  fleet, 
under  Earl  St  Vincent,  in  the  Tagus  for  a  period 
of  several  months,  revived  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  Portuguese  Government ;  but  after  the  battle 
of  Jena,  their  terror  of  France  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
induce  them  to  solicit  their  dismissal.     The  march, 

>  Hard.  X.  however,  of  the  French  armies  to  Prussia,  postponed, 

i^b.^^'.    for  a  considerable  period  at  least,  the  threatened  in- 

134.         vasion.'  f 

•  "  Switzerland,"  said  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Yarmouth  at  Paris,  on  27tli 
July,  1806,  "is  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a  great  change.  This  cannot 
be  averted  but  by  a  peace  with  England ;  but  Ml  less  can  loe  alter  for 
any  other  consideration  our  intention  of  invading  Portugal.  The  army  de^ 
tined  for  that  purpose  is  already  assembled  at  Bayonne.  This  is  for  the 
Consideration  of  Great  Britain.**— Lord  Yarmouth's  Despatch,  JuUf 
30,  1806 ;  Pari.  Deb,  viii.  134. 

t  Even  so  early  as  this  period,  the  project  of  partitioning  Portugal,  and 
v.  850*  conferring  a  portion  of  it  on  the  Prince  of  Peace,  afterwards  carried  into 
effect  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  was  formed.  "  Lord  Hosslyn,"  says 
General  Foy,  **  was  no  sooner  admitted  to  the  council  of  Lisbon  than 
he  announced  that  it  was  all  over  with  Portugal ;  that  a  French  army, 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  ready  to  invade  it,  and  that 
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At  the  same  period  when  these  preparations,  avow-   chap. 

edly  directed  against  Portugal,  were  going  forward '— 

on   the  Pyrenean   frontier,  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid    ^®^^' 
discovered,  through  their  ambassador  at  Paris,  that  And  agiimt 
Napoleon  was  offering  to  bestow  on  others,  without  ^**"' 
their  knowledge  or  consent,  considerable  portions  of 
the-Spanish  dominions.     It  has  been  already  noticed 
that,  in  his  anxiety  for  peace  with  England,  he  offered 
to  cede  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Puerto  Rico ;  and  to 
obtain  Sicily  from   the  British  Government  for  his 
brother  Joseph,  he  proposed  to  give  up  the  Balearic 
Isles  as  a  compensation  to  the  dispossessed  family  of'  Ante,  r. 
Naples  !  ^  Nor  was  this  all — to  make  up  the  measure 
of  indemnity,  it  was  seriously  proposed  that  a  large 
annuity,  imposed  as  a  burden  for  ever  on  the  Spanish 
Crown,  should  be  settled  on  the  dislodged  family,  and 
stipulations  to  this  effect  were  inserted  in  the  secret 
articles  of  the  peace,  which  M.  D'Oubril  signed  with 
France  on  July  19,  1806.*     Nor  were  these  diplo- 

its  conquest  was  already  arranged  between  the  Ring  of  Spain  and  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Tliat  great  project,'*  added  he,  "  has  been  confided 
by  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Lauderdale  during  the  negotiations  at  Paris.  The 
Ministers  of  the  King  of  England  could  not  see  without  uneasiness  the 
peril  of  their  ancient  allies ;  they  have  flown  to  their  succour.  A  corps 
of  12,000  men  at  this  moment  is  embarking  at  Portsmouth,  and  will 
shortly  arrive  at  Lisbon ;  mean  while,  the  court  of  Lisbon  may  draw  at 
pleasure  on  the  treasury  of  England  for  the  charges  consequent  on  the 
war."— FoY,  ii.  123.  The  English  expedition  sailed,  but  afterwards 
went  on  to  Sicily,  as  the  Portuguese  Government,  relieved  of  their  pre- 
sent danger  by  the  Prussian  war,  and  desirous  not  to  embroil  themselves 
farther  with  France,  not  only  declined  their  aid,  but  prevailed  on  the 
English  Government  to  withdraw  their  squadron  from  the  Tagus. 

*  **  M.  D'Oubril  and  Talleyrand  have  fixed  upon  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Ivica  for  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  if  they  cannot  prevail  on  us  to  evacuate 
Sicily." — Lord  Yarmouth  to  Mr  Secretary  Fox,  July  19  and  20, 1806; 
Pari,  Deb,  viii.  ]22.-^And  again,  on  26th  September,  Champagny  pro- 
posed to  Lord  Lauderdale  *'  that  his  Sicilian  Majesty  should  have  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  an  annuity  from  the  court  of  Spaiti  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  dignity." — Lord  Lauderdale's  Despatch  to  Earl  Spencer, 
Pdw,  2m  September,  1806 ;  Pari.  Deb.  viii,  193,  194. 
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CHAP,    matio  arrangements  unsupported  by  warlike  deraon- 
-strations  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  active  measures 


T  i^^i^'^'    were  taken  to  put  the  army  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier 

July  19j  •  i*        • 

]fu)6.  on  the  most  efficient  footing ;  and  on  the  19th  July, 
6.^K^y;  Earl  Yarmouth  wrote  to  Mr  SecreUry  Fox  :  **  There 
il^  Y  ^  ^^  ^  considerable  army  already  forming  at  Bayonne ; 
inouth^s  thirty  thousand  men  are  there  already ;  this  army  is 
pl^fst^uV  <>^^®i^ibly  directed  against  Portugal,  but  U  will  tmke 
19,  iW  Spain  alsa.*'^ 

Pari.  Deb.       -^  .  ,.  n     ^ 

viii.  122.  The  alarming  discovery  of  the  manner  m  which 
The  dit.  the  French  Emperor  was  thus  disposing  of  portions 
thl^wigniOf  the  Spanish  monarchy,  with  which  he  was  in  a 
roiMct  Spain  gi^^g  of  close  alHauce  at  the  time,  without  ever  ffoincr 

to  break  with  o         O 

France.  through  the  form  of  asking  their  consent  to  the  ces- 
sions they  were  required  to  make,  added  to  the  irri^- 
tation  which  the  court  of  Madrid  already  felt  at  the 
dethronement  of  the  Neapolitan  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  It  produced  the  same  impression  on 
the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  which  a  similar  discovery, 
made  at  the  same  time,  of  the  offer  of  Napoleon  to 
cede  Hanover,  recently  bestowed  on  Prussia  by  him- 
self, to  Great  Britain,  as  an  inducement  to  that  power 
to  enter  into  a  maritime  peace,  did  on  that  of  Berlin. 
Both  these  powers  had  for  ten  years  cordially  sup- 
ported France ;  Spain,  in  particular,  had  placed  her 
fleets  and  treasures  at  its  disposal ;  and  not  only  aA- 
nually  paid  an  enormous  tribute  (L.S,800,000)  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  but  submitted  for  its  prosecu- 
tion to  the  destruction  of  h^r  marine,  and  the  entire 
stoppage  of  her  foreign  and  colonial  trade.  When, 
therefore,  in  return  for  so  many  sacrifices,  made  in  a 
cause  foreign  to  the  real  interests  of  Spain,  her  Mini- 
sters found  not  only  that  the  interests  of  the  Penin- 
sula were  noways  regarded  by  Napoleon  in  his  nego- 
tiation with  £)ngland  and  Kusiia,  but  that  h^  b^d 
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actually  offered  the  dismemberment  of  the  Spanish    chap. 
monarchy,  his  tried  and  faithful  ally,  to  appease  the 


jealousy  or  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  his  old  and    ^^^' 
inveterate  enemies,  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
The  veil  which  had  so  long  hung  before  their  eyes 
was  at  once  violently  rent  asimder ;  they  saw  clearly  ime. 
that  fidelity  in  alliance  and  long  continued  national 
service  afforded  no  guarantee  whatever  for  the  con*- 
tinued  support  of  the  French  monarch,  and  that,  when 
it  suited  his  purpose,  he  had  no  scruples  in  purchas* 
ing  a  temporary  respite  from  the  hostility  of  an  ene- 
my by  the  permanent  spoliation  of  a  friend.     The 
Prince  of  Peace  also  was  personally  mortified  at  the 
exclusion  of  the  Spanish  minister  at  Paris  from  all 
share  in  the  conferences  going  on  with  D'Oubril  and 
Lord  Yarmouth  for  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 
Under  the  Influence  of  such  pressing  public  and  pri- 
vate causes  of  irritation,  the  Spanish  minister  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  the  advances  of  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,   Baron  Strogonoff,  who  strongly 
represented  jthe  impolicy  of  continuing  any  longer 
the  alliance  with  a  conqueror  who  sacrificed  his  allies 
to  propitiate  his  enemies ;  and  a  convention  was  se-  Aug.  28, 
cretly  concluded  at  Madrid  between  the  Spanish  Go- ^®^^' 
vemment  and  the  Russian  ambassador,  to  which  the 
court  of  Lisbon  was  also  a  party,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  as  soon  As  the  favourable  opportunity 
arrived,  by  the  French  armies  being  far  advanced  on  >  Lord  Lon. 
their  road  to  Berlin,  the  Spanish  Government  should  ts"^^^.*' 
commence  hostilities  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  invite  the^-  ^'  ®'- 
English  to  eo-operate  m  averting  the  dangers  with  7. 
which  it  was  menaced  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula.^ 
The  whole  of  this  secret  n^otiatlon  was  made 
known  to  Napoleon  by  the  activity  of  his  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  and  by  the  intereepting  of  some  of  th$ 
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CHAP,   correspondence  in  cipher  in  which  it  was  carried  on. 
•  But  he  dissembled  his  resentment,  and  resolved  to 


1807.    strij^e  a  decisive  blow  in  the  North  of  Grermaoy  he- 
Prematurv  fore  hc  cardcd  into  effect  the  views  which  he  now 
tio**n  bj^e  began  to  entertain  for  the  total  conquest  and  appro- 
Princt  of    priation  of  both  kingdoms  in  the  Peninsula.     The 
imprudence  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  however,  publicly 
revealed  the  designs  which  were  in  agitation  before 
the  proper  season  had  arrived  ;  for,  in  a  proclamation 
Oct  6,      published  in  the  beginning  of  October  at  Madrid,  he 
invited  ^*  all  Spaniards  to  unite  themselves  under  the 
national  standards ;  the  rich  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
charges  of  a  war  which  will  soon  be  called  for  by  the 
common  good ;  the  magistrates  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  rouse  the  public  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  enable 
the  nation  to  enter  with  glory  in  the  lists  which  were 
preparing."     This  proclamation  reached  Napoleon  on 
the  field  of  Jena  the^  evening  after  the  battle.     He 
was  not  prepared  for  so  vigorous  a  step  on  the  part 
of  one  who  had  so  long  been  the  obsequious  minister 
of  his  will ;  and  it  may  be  conceived  what  his  feeU 
ings  were  on  receiving  accounts  of  so  decided  a  de- 
monstration in  such  a  moment  of  unexampled  tri- 
mnph.     Too  skilled  in  dissembling,  however,  to  give 
any  premature  vent  to  his  feelings,  he  contented  him- 
self with  instructing  his  ambassador  at  Madrid  to 
demand  explanation  of  so  es^raordinary  a  measure, 
and  feigned  entire  satisfaction  with  the  flimsy  pre- 
tence, that  it  was  directed  against  an  anticipated  de- 
scent of  the  Moors.   Nay,  he  had  the  address  to  render 
this  perilous  step  the  means  of  forwarding  his  ulti- 
mate designs  against  the  Peninsula ;  for,  by  threat- 
ening the  Prince  of  Peace  with  the  utmost  conse- 
quences of  his  resentment,  if  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  France  were  not 
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speedily  given,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  chap. 
of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  the  march  of  the  Mar 


1807. 


quis  Romana,  with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  to  the  shores  of  the' Hard.  x. 

79  81 

Baltic;  thereby  denuding  the  Peninsula  of  its  bestsomhey's 
defenders,  and  leaving  it,  as  he  supposed,  an  easyP^^^g^' 
prey  to  his  ambitious  designs.^*     At  the  same  timePradt.Suru 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  justly  alarmed  at  the  perilous p«g^,  i6." 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  by  this  ill-timed  jj*^^**?'^, 
revelation  of  their  secret  designs,  lost  no  time  in  dis-22. 
avowing  all  participation  in  a  project,  which  all  con- 
cerned pretended  now  equally  to  condemn,  and  to 
propitiate  the  conqueror  by  an  act  which  they  were 
well  aware  would  be  well  received,  compelled  Earl 
St  Vincent  to  withdraw  with  his  squadron  from  the 
Tagus. 

This  meditated  though  abortive  resistance  of  Spain, 
however,  to  the  projects  of  spoliation  which  he  had  Napoleon  re- 

_      ,  ,  _  ^     ,  ,        solves  on  the 

in  contemplation,  produced  a  very  great  impression  dethrone- 
on  Napoleon.     He  perceived,  in  the  clearest  "tanner,  g®^.^^*^®^ 
the  risk  to  which  he  was  exposed,  if,  while  actively  Portuguese 
engaged  in  a  German  or  Russian  war  in  front,  he*"**""^ 
were  to  be  suddenly  assailed  by  the  monarchies  of 

*  The  details  novr  given  on  the  spoliation  of  Spain,  M^hich  had  been 
contemplated  by  Napoleon  in  the  diplomatic  Conferences  with  the  Eng- 
lish Government  at  Paris  in  July,  1806,  and  the  actual  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  for  that  spoliation  ^vith  Russia  in  that  month,  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  developement  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  Peninsular 
war^  as  they  demonstrate  that  the  celebrated  proclamation  of  the  Prince 
of  Feace  on  5th  October  was  not,  as  the  French  panegyrists  of  Napoleon 
represent,  an  uncalled-for  act  of  original  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  Government ;  but  a  defensive  measure  merely,  rendered  neces- 
sary  by  the  discovery  of  Napoleon's  previous  declared  intention  of  be- 
stowing on  strangers,  without  their  consent,  considerable  portions  of  the 
Spanish  dominions.  This  important  fact,  demonstrated  beyond  dispute 
by  the  State  Papers  above  quoted,  appears  to  be  entirely  unknown  to 
Southey,  {Penins,  War,  i.  83.);  Napier,  (^Penins.  War,  i.  4.);  and  even 
Lord  Londonderry,  (JLondond,  i.  21,  22.) 
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CHAP,  the  Peninsula  in  rear ;  a  quarter  where  the  French 
-frontier  was  in  a  great  measure  defenceless,  and  from 


1807.  ^hich  the  armies  of  England  might  find  an  easy  en- 
trance into  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  He  felt  with 
Louis  XIV.  that  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  no 
longer  any  Pyrenees ;  and  as  the  Revolution  had 
changed  the  reigning  family  on  the  throne  of  France, 
it  appeared  indispensable  that  a  similar  change  should 
take  place  in  the  Peninsular  monarchies.  By  effecting 
that  object  he  thought,  apparently  with  reason,  that 
not  only  would  the  resources  of  the  kingdoms  it  con- 
tained be  more  completely  placed  at  his  disposal,  but  his 
rear  would  be  secured  by  the  co-operation  of  Princes, 
whose  existence  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority ;  and  a  new  family  compact,  (bunded  on  the 
same  reasons  of  blood  connexion  and  state  policy 
which  had  rendered  it  so  important  to  the  Bourbon, 
would,  in  like  manner,  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Napoleon  dynasty.  From  the  people,  either  of  Spain 
or  Portugal,  he  anticipated  little  or  no  opposition, 
deeming  them,  like  the  Italians,  indifferent  to  political 
changes,  provided  that  no  diminution  were  made  in 
their  private  enjoyments.  Although,  therefore,  he 
1  Lm  Cas.  dissembled  his  intentions  as  long  as  the  war  conti- 
2ol^l!Jo-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  NorJ^  of  Europe,  he  had  already  taken 
dond.  i.  22.  his  resolution,  and  the  determination  was  irrevoca- 
82.  Thib.  *  ble,  that  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and  Braganza  should 
VI.  276.      cease  to  reign.* 

The  peace  of  Tilsit,  however,  placed  Napoleon  in 
Measures  a  vcry  different  situation,  and  gave  him  at  once  the 
TMt^  **  means  of  providing  in  the  most  effectual  manner  for 
sgaiiist       the  concurrence  of  Alexander,  in  the  dethronement 

Spain  and 

Portugal,  of  the  Peninsular  monarchs,  by  merely  conniving  at 
his  advances  against  the  Turkish  empire.  It  has 
already  been  stated  accordingly,  that  the  invasion  of 
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Spain  was  settled  at  this  period,  and  that  the  con*  chap« 

sideration  given  for  that  act  of  injustice,  was  per ^ 

mission   to  the  Gear  to   drive  the  Turks  out  of    ^^^^* 
Europe.'  ♦    In  regard  to  Portugal,  the  course  to  be  |^  Ante,  vi. 
adopted  was  sufficiently  plain.  All  that  was  required' 
was  to  summon  the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  shut  their 
ports  against  England,  confiscate  all  English  pro*- 
perty   within  their   dominions,    and    declare    war 
against  the  British  empire.     In  the  course  of  en- 
forcing such  a  requisition,  it  was  hoped  that  an  op- 
portunity could  hardly   fail   to  present    itself,   of  Auf.  12. 
efiectiug  the  total  dethronement  of  the  House  of  277^'*^  "^ 
Bragansa.     This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  on  the  ^^°J*^  ^^ 
I2th  August,  the  Portuguese  Government,  as  already  280.  Lond! 
noticed,  were  formally  summoned^  in  terms  of  the*^„th.j.9o. 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  declare  war  H«rd.^.  99, 

^  *  100.  Pari. 

against  England,  adopt  the  Continental  System,  and  Deb.  x.  845. 
confiscate  all  the   English   property   within    their  ie,iey»8 
bounds.*!     At  the  same  time,   the  .army  of  the ^****'""'*'- 

♦  "  1  have  strong  reasons  to  believe,"  says  Savary,  "  that  the  affair  of 
Spain  was  arranged  at  Tilsit  Subsequently,  at  St  Petersburg,  whenProoftofthe 
the  troubles  in  the  Peninsula  commeDced«  the  Emperor  seemed  no  ways  •^"*  <^®°" 
surprised  at  them,  and  not  only  expressed  no  jealousy  at  the  entrance  of  ^^jj--  j^ 
the  French  troops  into  Spain,  but  never  once  mentioned  the  subject. 
And  though  Napoleon  wipte  to  me  every  week  from  Paris,  he  never 
alluded  to  the  subject ;  a  silence  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  pre- 
served had  every  thihg  not  been  previously  arranged,  especially  consider- 
ing how  much  he  had  at  heart  at  that  period  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
of  the  Russian  alliance.*' — Savary,  iii.  99;  see  also  Thibaudeau,  Hiii, 
de  V Empire,  y\,  276  ;  Abbe  de  Pradt,  Hevoltdion  tTEspagfte,  i.  7 ;  and 
Escoiquiz  has  preserved  a  precious  conversation  which  he  had  with  Na- 
poleon himself  on  that  subject — •*  There  is  but  one  power,"  said  he, 
"  which  can  disturb  my  views,  and  I  have  no  fears  in  that  quarter. 
The  Emperor  of  Rtutia,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  projects  on  Spain, 
which  toere  formed  at  that  period,  approved  of  them,  and  gave  me  Ms  word 
of  honour  that  he  would  throw  no  obstacles  in  their  way.  The  other 
powers  will  remain  tranquil,  and  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  will  not 
be  fbrmidable.  Believe  me,  the  countries  where  monks  have  influence 
are  not  diflScult  to  conquer.*' — Escoiquib,  131 ;  Pih:es  Just, 

t  The  note  presented  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Lisbon  to  the 
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CHAP.    Gironde,  which  had  been  in  a  great  measure  broken 

XLIX 

^up  during  the  Prussian  war,  re-assembled  at  Bay- 

^®^^'  onne,  and  before  the  end  of  August,  Junot  found 
himself  there  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand 
foot  and  three  thousand  horse ;  while  Napoleon,  in 
anticipation  of  an  unfavourable  reply  to  his  demands, 
Aug.  29.  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  at  once  seized  the 
Portuguese  ships  in  his  harbours. 

The  British  Government,  who  were  speedily  in- 
Afeatttret  of  formed  of  the  demand  thus  made  upon  their  ancient 
g^u"e^°Go"    ally>  and  were  no  strangers  either  to  the  powerful 
vernment.    mcaus  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Emperor  for 
enforcing  obedience  to  his  wishes,  or  the  inconsider- 
able force  which  the  Portuguese  Government  could 
oppose  to  his  hostility,  immediately  sent  the  generous 
intimation  to  the  court  of  Lisbon  that  they  would 
Aug.  18.    consent  to  any  thing  which  might  appear  conducive 
to  the  safety  of  Portugal,  and  only  hoped  that  the 
threatened  confiscation  of  British  property  would  not 
be  complied  with.   The  Prince  Regent  in  consequence 
consented  to  shut  his  harbours  against  English  ves- 
sels, and  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  ;  but 
he  declared  that  his  sense  of  religion,  and  the  regard 
which  he  entertained  for  existing  treaties,  would  not 

Portuguese  Government  was  in  tliese  terms  :—**- The  undersigned  lias 
received  orders  to  declare,  that  if,  on  the  1st  of  next  September,  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  has  not  manifested  his  resolution  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  English  influence,  by  declaring,  without  delay,  war 
against  Great  Britain,  dismissing  the  Englisli  ambassador,  recalling  his 
own  from  London,  confiscating  all  the  English  merchandise,  closing  hb 
harbours  against  the  English  vessels,  and  uniting  his  squadrons  to  the 
navies  of  the  Continental  powers,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  will 
be  considered  as  having  renounced  the  cause  of  tiie  Continent,  and  the 
undersigned  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  demanding  his  passports,  and 
declaring  war."  12th  August,  1807.— Foy's  Pen,  War,  ii.  405,  406; 
Pieces  Just, — By  a  curious  coincidence,  this  note,  which  so  completely 
justified  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  was  presented  at  Lisbon  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  British  fieet  approached  the  shores  of  Zealand. 
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permit  him  to  confiscate  at  once  the  property  of  the    chap. 
English  merchants.     Intimation   was  at  the  same 


time  sent  to  the  British  residents  that  they  had  better  „  ^^^l' 

^  Sept.  16. 

wind  up  their  affairs  and  embark  their  property  as 
speedily  as  possible.     This  modified  compliance  with 
his  demands,  however,  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
French  Emperor,  to  whom  the  confiscation  of  English 
property  was  as  convenient  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
his  followers  by  plunder,  as  essential  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Continental  System,  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart.     Orders,  therefore,  were  immediately  Oct.  lo. 
despatched  to  Junot  to  commence  his  march ;  they 
reached  the  French  General  on  the  17th  October; Oct  17. 
two  days  afterwards  his  leading  divisions  chossed  ?^n.^Reg. 
THE  BiDASSOA,  while  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  menaced  l^l*  ?®®* 

..1     .  n  .  /.         .  ,         ,  Load.  I.  27, 

with  instant  destruction,  soon  after  issued  a  decree,  28.  Hard, 
excluding  English  vessels  of  every  description  from  Thib.^Hbt*/ 
their  harbours,  but  declaring,  that  if  the  French  ^^f^'^^P"^** 
troops  entered  Portugal  they  would  retire  with  their  261. 
fleet  to  the  Brazils.^ 

Events,  however,  succeeded  one  another  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  ;  and  without  any  regard  to  the  originof ti.e 
obedience  yielded  by  the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  his  de-^?^^" 
mands  by  the  proclamation  of  the  20th  October,  Na- 
poleon had  not  only  already  resolved  on  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  House  of  Braganza,  but  actually 
concluded  a  treaty  for  the  entire  partition  of  its  do- 
minions.  The  motives  which  led  to  this  act  of  spolia- 
tion are  intimately  connected  with  the  complicated 
intrigues  which  at  this  period  were  preparing  the 
way  for  the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish  House  of 
Bourbon,    and    the   lighting  up  the  flames  of  the 
Peninsular  War. 

The  views  of  Napoleon  on  th*e  Spanish  Peninsula, 
first  formed  in  the  summer  of  1806,  and  matured  by 

VOL.  VI.  2  k 
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CHAP,  the  consent  of  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  required  even 

XLIX.  , 

'  •  more  the  aid  of  skilful  and  unscrupulous  diploma* 


^®^*  tists  than  of  powerful  armies  towards  their  de- 
chtrteter  ofvelopement.  He  found  such  aid  in  Talleyrand  and 
Jm?^m"*^  Duroc,  the  only  ones  of  his  confidential  counsellors 
th*?re.  tiw    ^i^Q  ^^  ^i^ij,  period  were  initiated  in  his  hidden  de- 

Pnnc«f  of  * 

Pfdoe,  signs ;  and  from  the  former  of  whom  he  received 
th^green.  every  encouragement  for  their  prosecution,*  while 
his  acute  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Beauharnois,  trans- 
mitted all  the  information  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  the  disposition  of  the  leading  political 
characters  with  whom  he  was  likely,  in  carrying 
them  into  execution,  to  come  into  collision.  The 
Spanish  royal  family  at  this  period  was  divided  and 
distracted  by  intrigue  to  a  degree  almost  unprece- 
dented  even  in  the  dark  annals  of  Italian  or  Byzan- 
tine faction.  The  King,  Charles  IV.,  though  a 
prince  by  no  means  destitute  of  good  qualities,  fond 
of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  endowed  with  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  political  penetration,  and  ob- 
stinately  resolute,  when  fairly  roused,  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  his  own  opinions,  was  nevertheless  so  ex- 
tremely indolent,  and  so  desirous  of  enjoying  on  a 
throne  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  that  he  sur- 
rendered himself  on  ordinary  occasions  without 
scruple  to  the  direction  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  She  was  a  woman  of  spirit  and  capacity^, 
but  sensual,   intriguing,    and    almost   entirely    go- 

*  Talleyrand  and  his  partisans  have  taken  advantage  of  hb  dismisaftl 
from  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  shortly  after  this  period, 
to  represent  him  as  hostile  to  the  war  with  Spain.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  from  his  communications  to  Savary  at  Tilsit,  that  be 
>  Ante,  vi.  was  privy  tiien  to  that  design,  and  approved  of  it ; '  and  Napoleon  con- 
stantly asserted  that  it  was  he  who  originally  suggested  the  subjugation 
of  the  Peninsula  to  him.  *'  Napoleon  declared,"  says  O'Meani,  **  that 
Talleyrand  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  him  the  invasion  of  Sfiala***— 
O'Meaea,  ii.  3S0.     See  also  Thibaudbau,  vi*  296. 
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vemed  by  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  a  minister  whom  her   chap. 

XLIX 

criminal  favour  had  raised  from  the  humblest  station 


to  be  the  supreme  director  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula.  ^®^^' 
He  was  not  by  nature  a  bad  man ;  and  being  endowed 
with  considerable  talents,  might,  under  a  free  consti- 
tution, and  in  a  country. where  greatness  was  to  be 
attained  by  integrity  of  conduct  and  capacity  for 
the  direction  of  affairs,  have  preserved  an  unble- 
mished reputation.  Even  as  it  was,  his  administra- 
tion, among  many  grievous  evils,  conferred  some  im- 
portant benefits  on  his  country.  But  elevated  to 
power  by  the  partiality  of  a  woman,  ambitious, 
vain,  and  ostentatious,  surrounded  by  a  jealous  no- 
bility, who  regarded  his  extraordinary  influence  with 
undisguised  aversion,  he  had  no  resource  for  the 
preservation  of  his  power  but  in  the  same  arts  to 
which  he  had  owed  his  rise :  and  an  inordinate  am-»  Hard.  x. 
bition,  unsatiated  even  by  the  long  tenure  which  heTOb^^vi. 
had  held  of  absolute  power  in   the  Peninsula,  now  ?7^'  ^^®' 

*^  Toreno,  i. 

aspired  to  a  throne,  and  aimed  at  the  formation  of  a  9, 12.  Neii. 
dynasty  which   might  take   its    place   among   the '  ' 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.'  ♦ 

*  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  born  at  Badajoz  in  1767,  of  a  noble  but  ob- 
scure  family,  affords  as  singular  an  example  of  sudden  elevation  as  tiie  Sketch  of 
history  of  Europe  or  the  East  has  recorded.     A  mere  private  in  the  the  life  of  the 
bodyguard,  he  owed  the  first  favour  of  the  Queen  to  the  skill  with  ^"°^*  ®^ 
which  he  sung  and  touched  the  lute,  so  favourite  an  instrument  in  that    ^*^* 
land  of  love  and  romance.     Rapidly  advanced  by  the  Royal  favour  in 
that  dissolute  court,  he  had  the  singular  art,  ever  since  1 793,  not  mere- 
ly to  lead  captive  his  royal  mistress,  but  to  acquire  an  unlimited  sway 
over  the  mind  of  the  King,  and  at  the  same  time  live  publicly  with 
another  mistress  (Doiia  Pepa  Tudo),  by  whom  be  had  several  children. 
His  education  had  been  neglected,  but  he  had  considerable  natural  ta- 
lents, which  appeared  in  an  especial  manner  in  the  numerous  and  suc- 
cessful intrigues  which  he  carried  on  with  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  whose 
rivalry  for  his  favours  increased  with  every  additional  title  he  acquired. 
He  was  not,  however,  naturally  bad,  and  never  disgraced  his  adminis- 
tration by  acts  of  cruelty.     In  five  years  he  rose  from  being  a  private  m 
the  Guards  to  abeohite  power,  and  was  already  loaded  with  honours 
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CHAP.       The  Prince  of  Asturias^  afterwards  so  well  known 

XLIX 

'  .in  Europe  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII,,  was 


^^^*    bom  on  the  14th  October,  1784 ;  and  was  conse- 
The  Prince  queutly  twcnty-four  years  of  age  when  the  troubles 
and  E^u'  of  Spaiu  commcnced.  Facile  and  indolent  in  general, 
Jj^^^iJ"]^""  though  at  the  same  time  irascible  and  impetuous  on 
^'^f-        particular  occasions,  he  had  fallen  entirely  under  the 
guidance   of  those  by  whom  he  was   surrounded. 
They  were  all  creatures  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  with 
the  exception  of  the  virtuous  Count  Alvarez,  whose 
principles  were  too  unbending  to  allow  him  to  re- 
main long  in  the  corrupted  atmosphere  of  a  despotic 
Court ;  and  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
remarkable  talents,  extensive  knowledge,  and  pro- 
found dissimulation,  who,   by  his  capacity  and  zeal 
in  his  service,  had  at  length  acquired  the  absolute 

and  titles  before  the  treaty  of  Bale,  in  1795,  which  procured  for  him  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace.  From  that  time,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  French  invasion,  his  ascendant  at  Court  was  unbroken,  and  his  in- 
fluence both  over  the  King  and  Queen  unbounded.  At  the  special 
desire  of  the  King,  he  at  length  espoused  the  daughter  of  Don  Louis, 
brother  to  that  monarch  -,  and  his  daughter  was  destined  in  marriage  to  the 
young  King  of  Etruria.  He  had  all  the  passion  for  show  and  sf^endour 
which  usually  belongs  to  those  who  are  elevated  to  a  rank  which  they 
have  not  held  from  their  infancy  ;  this  prodigality  occasioned  a  perpetual 
want  of  money,  which  was  supplied  by  the  sale  of  offices  and  the  receipt 
of  bribes  of  every  description,  and  under  his  administration  a  frightful 
system  of  corruption  overspread  every  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Many  public  improvements,  however,  also  signalized  it.  The  impulse 
given  by  the  Bourbons  to  the  sciences  and  arts  was  continued  and  in* 
creased;  greater  benefits  were  conferred  on  public  industry  during  the  fif- 
teen years  of  his  government  than  during  the  three  preceding  reigns. 
Schools  were  established  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the 
spread  of  medical  information,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  me- 
chanical arts.  He  braved  the  Inquisition,  and  snatched  more  than  one 
victim  from  its  jaws.  He  arrested  the  progress  of  estates  held  in  mort- 
main, which  threatened  to  swallow  up  half  the  land  of  the  kingdom. 
But  he  was  unfit  for  the  guidance  of  the  state  in  the  trying  periods  oT 
the  revolutionary  wars ;  and  drew  on  Spain  the  contempt  of  foreign 
powers  by  the  subservience  and  degradation  of  his  foreign  administratioiu 
^See  Godot's  Mem,  i.  \,2\7;  and  Foy,  ii.  250,  262. 
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direction  of  his  affairs.     The  Prince  of  Asturias  had   chap. 

XLIX 

been  formerly  married  to  a  Princess  of  the  Neapoli- 


tan House  of  Bourbon,  whose  talents,  high  spirit,    ^®^' 
and  jealousy  of  the  exorbitant  influence  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  had  fomented  the  divisions  almost  inse- 
parable from  the  relative  situations  of  heir-apparent 
and  ruling   monarch   in  an   absolute   government. 
Two   parties,  as  usual   on  such  occasions,  formed 
themselves  at  the  Spanish  Court ;  the  one  paying 
their  court  to  the  ruling  power,  the  other  worship- 
ping the  rising  sun.     The  Prince  of  Peace  was  the 
object  of  universal  idolatry  to  the  first.     Escoiquiz 
was  the  soul  of  the  last.     The  Princess  of  Asturias, 
after  four  years  of  a  brilliant  existence,  died,  uni-May2i, 
versally  regretted,  in  May,  1806,  leaving  the  Spanish  J^^j,  ^ 
monarchy,  at  the  approaching  crisis  of  its  fate,  cx-S®*  ®^-. 
posed,  in  addition  to  the  divisions  of  a  distracted  277,  278. 
Court,  to  the  intrigues  consequent  on  the  competition  J^''*"^' 
for  the  hand  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.* 

Godoy saw  the  advantage  which  his  future  rival  was 
likely  to  derive  from  his  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Escoiqui* 
Ferdinand,  and  therefore  he  had  long  before  taken  the**J^"*.*^°*' 
decisive  step  of  exiling  him  from  Madrid  to  the  place  with  the 
of  his  ecclesiastical  preferment  at  Toledo.     He  after- baawdor, 
wards  adopted  the  design  of  extending  the  influence  hej,"^^^^^ 
held  over  the  reigning  monarch  to  the  heir-apparent,  AstanM 
by  marrying  him  to  Dona  Maria  Louisa  de  Bourbon,  Na^ioieon. 
sister  of  his  own  wife  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  that  alliance  to  the  Prince.     This  project, 
however,  miscarried,  and   Godoy  again  returned  to 
his  ambitious  designs,  independent  of  the  heir-ap- 
parent, who  resumed  his   relations  with  Escoiquiz 
and  the  malcontent  party  among  the  nobility.     No 
sooner,  therefore,  did  Napoleon  turn  his  eyes  to- 
wards Spain  in  spring  1807>  than  he  opened  secret 
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CHAP,   negotiations   with   him ;   while  at   the  same   time 
^^  ^    Escoiquiz,  who,  though    banished  to  Toledo,  was 


^®^^'    still  the  soul  of  the  Prince's  party,  commenced  under- 
hand intrigues  in  the  same  quarter,  and  came  pri- 
vately to  Madrid  to  arrange  with  the  Duke  del  In- 
fantado,  the  Duke   de  San   Carlos,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Prince's  party,  the  means  of  perma- 
nently emancipating  him  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
ruling  favourite.     It  was  in  order  to  foment  and 
take   advantage  of  these  divisions  that    Napoleon 
sent  Beauharnois  as  his  ambassador  to  Madrid  in 
July,  1807 ;    and  that  skilful  diplomatist  was  not 
long  of  opening  secret  conferences  with  the  DuJce 
del  Infantado,  in  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that, 
both  for  the  security  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and 
to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  enormous  power  and 
ambitious  projects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  es- 
pouse a  Princess  of  the  imperial  family  of  Bonaparte. 
Stpt.  80.    Beauharnois  afterwards  wrote  to-  Escoiquiz,  calling 
on  him  to  *'  give  a  specific  guarantee,  and  something 
more  than  vague  promises  on  the  subject."     Thus 
Oct  11.     encouraged,  the  Prince  of  Asturias  wrote  directly  to 
2™282.*   Napoleon  a  letter,  in  which,  after  the  most  exagge- 
Tor.  i.  12,  rated  flattery,  and  a  declaration  that  his  father  was 
x!  89, 9o!   surrounded  by  evil  counsellors  who  misled  his  better 
Moniteif.   judgment,  he  implored  him  to  permit  him  the  honour 
Feb.  6,      of  an  alliance  with  his  imperial  family.** 

J810.  ^  ^ 

*  **  The  world  daily,"  said  he,  '*  more  and  more  admired  the  goodness 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  he  might  rest  assured  he  would  ever  find  in  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  son.  He  implored, 
then,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  the  paternal  protection  of  the  Em- 
peror, not  only  to  permit  him  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  his  family, 
but  that  he  would  smooth  away  all  difficulties,  and  cause  all  obstacles 
to  disappear  before  the  accomplishment  of  so  long  cherished  a  wish. 
That  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  wm  the  mOr«  neoesMiy, 
that  ^he  Prince  was  incapable  of  making  the  smallest  exertion  on  his 
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Beauharnois  had  warmly  entered  into  these  views    Qhap. 

XLIK 

of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  in  the  hope,  that  if  the  • 


proposed  alliance  took  place,  the  choice  of  the  Prince  ^®^^' 
would  be  directed  to  a  niece  of  the  Empress,  and  re- Treaty  of 
lation  of  his  own,  who  was  afterwards  bestowed  on  bitau  ^" 
the  Duke  d'Aremberff.    But  when  the  letter  reached  ^,*'*^°  ^^" 

D  poleon  and 

Napoleon  he  had  other  views  for  the  disposal  of  the  chariw  iv. 
Spanish  throne.     By  means  of  Isquierdo,  a  Spanish 
agent  at   Paris,  who  was  a  mere  creature  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  he  had  for  some  time  been  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  with  Charles  IV.,  the  object  of  which 
was  at  once  to  secure  the  partition  of  Portugal,  and 
bestow  such  a  share  of  its  spoils  on  the  Prince  of 
Peace  as  might  secure  him  to  the  French   interest, 
and  prevent'  him  from  opposing  any  serious  obstacle 
to   the   total   dethronement   of  the   Spanish    royal 
family.    This  negotiation  took  place,  and  the  treaty 
in  which  it  terminated  was  signed   by  Isquierdo,  in  Dated  26th 
virtue  of  full  powers  from  Charles  IV.,  without  theaDd^eufw^ 
knowledge  of  the  Prince  of  Masserano,  the  Spanish  j^^*'** 
ambassador  at  Paris  :  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  secret 
and  sinister  designs  it  was  intended  to  serve,  and  of 
the  dark  crooked  policy  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  already  adopted  in  regard  to  Spanish  affairs. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  exchange 
for  Tuscany,  which  was  ceded  to  France,  the  pro-  Oct.  «7, 
vince  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  the  northern  part  Ratified  by 
of  Portugal,  comprehending   the   city    of    Oporto,  ^gj^'^"* 
should  be  given  to  the  King  of  Etruria,  with  the 

own  part,  as  it  would  infalUbly  be  represented  as  an  insult  to  the 
royal  authority  of  his  father ;  and  aU  that  he  could  do  was  to  refuse,  as  he 
enga^d  to  do  with  invincible  constancy,  any  proposals  for  an  alliance 
which  had  not  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  the  Prince  looked 
exekisirely  fbr  the  choice  of  his. future  Queen." -^  Ferdinand  to 
^AfohMov,  nth  October,  1807/  TfliB>  vi.  ^1^  282)  M<mit€ur,  M> 
Teb.  1810. 
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CHAP,  title  of  King  of  northern  Lusitania,  to  revert,  in  de- 

XLIX 

'  fault  of  heirs,  to  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  who, 


^^^^*  however,  was  not  to  unite  it  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  :  that  the  Province  of  Alenteijo  and  Algarves, 
forming  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  should 
be  conferred  on  the  Prince  of  Peace,  with  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Algarves  ;  and  in  default  of  heirs-male, 
in  like  manner,  and  on  the  like  conditions,  revert  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain :  that  the  sovereigns  of  these 
two  new  principalities  should  not  make  war  or 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  King  of  Spain: 
that  the  central  parts  of  Portugal,  comprehending 
the  provinces  of  Beira,  Traz-oz-Montes,  and  Portu- 
guese Estremadura,  should  remain  in  sequestration 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  a  general  peace,  to 
be  then  exchanged  for  Gibraltar,  La  Trinite,  and 
the  other  Spanish  colonies  conquered  by  the  English : 
that  the  sovereign  of  these  central  provinces  should 
hold  them  on  the  same  tenure  and  conditions  as  the 
King  of  northern  Lusitania ;  and  that  the  Emperor 
»  See  the  Napolcou  **  should  guarantee  to  His  Most  Catholic 
Foj!^i!  406.  Majesty  the  possession  of  all  his  states  on  the  ctm^ 
Tor.  i.  ^^'tinent  of  Europe^  to  tlie  south  of  the  Pyrenees  J"  ^ 

To  this  secret  treaty  of  spoliation  was  annexed  a 
conyention  couventiou,  prescril)ing  the  mode  in  which  the  designs 
bierur27th  ^^  ^^®  contracting  powera  should  be  carried  into 
oc*-  effect.     By  this  it  was  agreed,  that  a  corps  of  25,000 

French  infantry  and  3000  cavalry  should  forthwith 
enter  Spain  and  march  across  that  country,  at  the 
charge  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  Lisbon ;  while  one 
Spanish  corps  of  10,000  men  should  enter  the  pro- 
vince of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  and  march  upon  Opor- 
to, and  another  of  the  like  force  take  possession  of 
the  Alenteijo,  and  the  Algarves.  The  contributions 
in  the  central  provinces,  which  were  to  be  placed  in 
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sequestration,  were  all  to  be  levied  for  the  behoof  of  chap. 

^  XLIX. 


France ;  those  in  northern  Lusitania  and  the  princi 
pality  of  Algarves  for  that  of  Spain.     Finally,  an-    ^^^' 
other  French  corps  of  40,000  men  was  to  assemble 
at  Bayonne  by  the  SOth  November  at  latest,  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  enter  Portugal  and  support  the  first 
corps,  in  case  the  English  should  send  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Portugal,  or  menace  it  with  an  attack ; 
but  this  last  corps  was  on  no  account  to  enter  Spain 
without  the  consent  of  both  the  contracting  parties. 
As  the  principal  object  of  this  treaty  was  to  give 
France  possession  of  Lisbon,  and  the  maritime  forces 
of  Portugal,  it  was  communicated  in  substance  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  a  Russian  squadron  of  eight 
ships  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  passed  the 
Dardanelles  and  steered  for  Lisbon,  to  support  the 
French  army,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Portu-'Seeth© 
guese  fleet,  a  short  time  before  Junot  broke  up  from  in  Vi^,  li!^ 
Bayonne  for  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  long  before  ^^»p^- 
any  rupture  had  taken  place  between  England  and  1 46. 
the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg.^  * 

These  treaties  were  not  merely  a  flagrant  act  of 
iniquity  on  the  part  of  both  the  contracting  powers,  Napoieon't 
by  providing  for  the  partition  of  a  neutral  and  un-S^,igJ°^tij 
offending  power,  which  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to^'^f'^'V 
yield  implicit  obedience  by  the  proclamation  of  the  th«  Prboe 
20th  October,  eight  days  before  they  were  signed,  totuf^^*) 

'*  On  reaching  Lisbon,**  says  Thiebault,  *'  we  found  there  eight  sail 
of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  under  Admiral  Siniavin's  orders.  Tliis  fleet, 
which,  in  consequence  of  tlie  alliance  between  France  and  Russia,  and  the 
war  of  the  latter  with  England,  was  to  afford  us  an  additional  guarantee 
for  the  protection  of  the  harbour,  gare  us  in  the  sequel  far  more  appre* 
hension  than  security."— Thiebault,  £xp,  de  rArmee  Franc,  en  Por- 
tugal, 86,  87.  The  presence  of  the  Russian  fleet,  however,  is  stated 
by  Lord  Londonderry,  whose  means  of  information  were  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  French  military  historian,  to  have  been  purely  accidental— ^ 
Londonderry,  i.  37* 
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perfidious  policy  thus  prescribed  to  him  ;  but  in  the 
-execution  of  it  he  encountered  the  most  serious 
difficulties  ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  march^ 
and  the  state  of  disorganization  to  which  his  corps 
was  reduced  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the 
frightful  state  of  the  roads,  that  if  any  resistance 
whatever  had  been  attempted  by  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernment, he  must  infallibly  have  been  destroyed. 
At  first  he  proceeded,  by  easy  marches  and  in  good 
order,  through  the  north  of  Spain :  but  when  he 
reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  orders  he  received  to 
hasten  his  march  and  seize  upon  the  fleet  were  so 
urgent,*  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  press  his 

order  to  effect  the  seizure  of  the  Portuguese  fleet.  SbouJd  the  Portu- 
guese Government  have  already  declared  war  against  England,  you  are 
to  answer,^*  My  instructions  are  to  march  straight  on  LAsbon,  with- 
out halting  a  single  day ;  my  mission  is  to  close  that  great  harbour 
against  England.  I  would  be  entitled  to  attack  you  by  main  force,  but 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  great  soul  of  Napoleon,  and  to  tlie  French  charao 
ter,  to  occasion  the  effusion  of  blood.  If  you  make  no  assemblages  of 
troops ;  if  you  dispose  them  so  as  to  cause  me  no  disquietude ;  if  you 
admit  no  auxiliary  till  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  at  Paris  are  terminated* 
I  have  orders  to  consent  to  it.*  This  is  the  footing  on  which  you  mu&i 
represent  matters ;  you  must  hold  our  that  you  are  arriving  merely  as 
an  auxiliary;  meanwhile,  a  courier,  despatched  twenty-four  houTS 
after  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Lisbon,  will  transmit 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  which  will  be,  that  the  propositicms 
made  are  not  accepted,  and  that  the  country  must  be  treated  as  a  con. 
quered  territory.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  have  acted  in  Italy, 
where  the  property  of  all  Portuguese  subjects  has  already  been  put 
under  sequestration.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner  you  will,  without 
firing  a  shot,  make  yourself  master  of  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  valuable 
arsenals ;  that  is  the  grand  ob/ecty  and  to  arrive  at  it  you  must  never 
cease  to  hold  out  that  you  come,  not  to  make  war,  but  to  conciliate,'*  ' 
The  secret  instructions  of  Junot,  written  by  the  Emperor  with  his  own 
hand,  were  of  the  same  tenor  r^**  They  enjoined  Junot,"  says  the 
Duchess  of  Abrantes,  *'  to  </o  every  thing,  in  order  to  gain  possessioo, 
not  of  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  but  of  certain  other  persons 
therein  named,  and  above  all,  of  the  city,  forts,  and  fleet  of  Lisbon.** — 
D*Abr4Ntbs,  xi.  27. 

*  *'  On  no  account  halt  in  your  march  even  for  a  day.     The  want  of 
provisions  could  be  no  reason  for  doing  so ;  still  less  the  state  of  the 
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march  with  the  most  extraordinary  expedition,  and    chap. 
disregard  every  thing  but  the  one  grand  object  in  view. 


He  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabi-j^^J^^* 
tants,*  in  which  he  disclaimed  any  hostile  intentions,  i  Hard.  x. 
and  declared  he  came  only  as  an  ally,  and  to  save  J,^^  .*J®' 
them  from  the  hostility  of  the  English.^     Two  days  ass.  south. 
afterwards,  the  army  entered  Portugal,  where  they^^ond.Lsi, 
soon  gave  convincing  proofs  how  little  their  declared  J^j^^^^^, 
resolution  of  protecting  property  and  abstaining  from  Nov.  19. 
every  species  of  outrage  was  to  be  relied  on.    Pillage 
of  every  sort  was  systematically  practised  by  all 
grades,  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  common 
soldier.    Junot  faithfully  acted  up  to  his  instructions 
to  employ  the  language  of  conciliation,  but  act  upon 
the  principle  of  the  most  decided  hostility..    Such 
conduct  naturally  made  the  inhabitants  fly  their  ap- 
proach ;  and  this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  forced 
inarches  the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  make,  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  rains,  which  fall  in  that  coun- 
try at  that  period  of  the  year  with  all  the  violence  of 
the  tropics ;  and  the  rugged,  impracticable  nature  of 
the  roads,  or  rather  mountain  paths  which  they  were 
obliged  to  traverse,  destitute  of  bridges  and  almost 
impassable  for  carriages,  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
the  French  army,  that  in  a  few  days  it  was  as  much 

roads.     Twenty  thousand  men  can  inarch  and  live  anywhere,  even  in  a 
desert." — Napoleqn  to  Junot,  Nov,  2,  1807 ;  Toreno,  i.  35. 

•  "  The  Emperor  Napoleon  sends  me  into  your  country  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  to  make  common  cause  with  your  weU^beloved  Sovereign 
against  the  tyrant  of  the  seas,  and  save  your  beautiful  capital  from  the 
fate  of  Copenhagen.  Discipline  will  be  rigidly  preserved,  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour  for  it;  but  the  smallest  resistance  will  draw 
down  the  utmost  severity  of  military  execution.  The  Portugfuese,  lam 
persuaded,  will  discover  their  true  interests ;  and,  seconding  the  pacific 
views  of  your  Prince,  receive  us  as  friends,  and  that  the  city  of  Lisbon, 
in  an  especial  manner,  will  behold  us  with  pleasure  within  its  waUs,  at 
the  head  of  such  an  army  as  can  alone  preserve  it  from  the  eternal 
enemies  of  the  Continent.** 
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CHAP,   disorffanized  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  most  dis- 

XLIX 

'  -astrous  defeat.   No  words  eao  do  justice  to  the  hard- 


^^^^'    ships  which  were  UDdergone,  and  the  disorder  which 
ensued,  during  the  march  from  the  frontier  to  Abran- 
tes  :  the  firmness  of  the  oldest  officers,  even  in  the 
leading  column,  was  shaken  by  it,  and  those  which 
followed  hurried  along  without  any  order,  like  a 
confused  horde  of  robbers.*     Many  battalions  sub- 
sisted for  days  together  on  nothing  but  chestnuts, 
and  the  quantity  even  of  that  humble  fare  was  so 
scanty,  that  they  lost  several  hundred  men  a-day, — 
whole  companies  and  squadrons  were  washed  away 
in  the  ravines  by  the  swoln  mountain  torrents.     At 
Nov.  28.    length,  after  undergoing  incredible  privations,  the 
1  Thib.  82,  leading  bands  of  the  French  army,  two  thousand 
335^36?"  8ti*o"g>  approached  Lisbon  in  the  end  of  November: 
Tor.  i.  95,  but  Straggling  in  such  small  numbers,  and  in  such 
i.  i4i!  "^ '  deplorable  condition,  that  they  resembled  rather  the 
Abr**xi  25  fwgi^ives  who  had  escaped  from  a  disastrous  retreat 
26.  Nevis,  than  the  proud  array  which  was  to  overturn  a  dy- 

'      '  nasty  and  subdue  a  kingdom.' 
Conduct  of      The  elements  of  glorious  resistance  were  not  want* 
gu*J^  G*<r  ^^S  ^^  ^h®  Portuguese  capital.     Its  inhabitants  were 
vernment,   thrcc  hundrcd  thousand :  its  forts  stroncr,  covered 

and  situation  >  ^   t  ^ 

of  Lisbon  at  With  a  numcrous  artillery,  and  garrisoned  by  four- 
this  cnsis.    ^^^^  thousand  men  :  an  English  squadron  lay  in  the 

•  **  It  18  impossible,**  says  Tbiebault,  an  eyewitness,  **  to  gi^re  an 
idea  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army  before  reaching  Sobreira.     In  truik. 
if  the  leading  columns  were  a  prey  to  these  horrors,  which  nothiss 
could  alleyiate,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  must  have  been  the 
situation  of  those  which  succeeded  them.     The  army,  in  truth,  isras  cm 
the  verge  of  dissolution  ;  it  was  on  the  point  of  disbanding  altogether, 
— the  General-in-Chief  was  within  a  hair* s- breadth  of  being  lef^  'with- 
out an  army.     Nevertheless  it  was  indispensable  not  to  halt^   for  & 
moment^;  every  thing  required  to  be  risked :  we  were  obliged  lo    sue* 
ceed,  or  bury  ourselves  in  the  mountains  with  the  whole  army.**— 
Thiebault,  Campagne  en  Partugai,  45. 
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Tagus,  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  at  its  head,  whose  ver-    chap. 
satile  genius  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  under- 


taking, and  who  had  shown  at  Acre  what  vigour  he  ^^^^* 
could  infuse  into  a  besieged  population.  The  Eng- 
lish sailors  longed  to  see  the  work  of  defence  begin : 
Sir  Sidney  offered  to  bring  his  ships  abreast  of  the 
quay,  and  there,  seconded  by  the  indignant  populace, 
dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  invader.  But 
the  destitute  condition  of  the  French  army  was  un- 
known ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  fully  understood, 
both  the  Portuguese  Government  and  the  English 
ambassador.  Lord  Strangford,  were  aware  that  Ju- 
not's  was  but  the  advanced  guard  of  a  greater  army, 
which  would  speedily  follow  if  the  first  were  dis- 
comfited ;  and  that  any  resistance  would  only  serve 
to  give  the  French  Emperor  an  excuse  for  measures 
of  extraordinary  rigour  to  the  Portuguese  nation, 
without  affording  any  reasonable  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  great  object  was  to  withdraw 
the  royal  family  and  the  fleet  from  the  grasp  of 
the  invaders,  and  secure  for  them  a  refuge  in  Brazil 
till  the  present  calamitous  season  were  overpast.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  the  danger  approaching,  therefore, 
the  Portuguese  Government  took  every  imaginable 
precaution  to  disarm  the  conqueror  by  anticipating 
all  his  requisitions  :  a  proclamation,  as  already  men-  Oct  20. 
tioned,  was  issued,  closing  the  harbours  against  Eng- 
lish vessels,  and  adopting  the  Continental  System  :  . 
and  as  the  march  of  the  invaders  still  continued, 
this  was  followed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  another,  Nov.  a 
in  which  the  more  rigorous  step  of  sequestrating  the 
property,  and  arresting  the  persons  of  such  of  the 
English  as  still  remained  in  Portugal,  was  adopted  ; 
though  with  the  secret  design  of  indemnifying  the  suf- 
ferers as  soon  as  the  means  of  doing  so  were  at  the 
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CHAP,   disposal  of  Government.     Though  this  last  measure 
>  was  known  to  be  exceedingly  painful  to  the  Portu- 


1807.    gmjgg  Government,  and  was  evidently  adopted  under 

the  mere  pressure  of  necessity,  yet  it  was  a  step  of 

such  decided  hostility,  that  it  compeUed  Lord  Strang- 

>  Aon.  Reg.  ford  to  take  down  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  froni 

^^Jil?^  his  house  and  demand  his  passports;  and  soon  after, 

97.  For.  iL  amidst  the  tears  of  the  inhabitants,  he  followed  the 

'Ml   S70 

'         English  factory  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  fleet.' 

Although,  however,  the  relations  between  the 
After  great  two  couutries  wcrc  thus  formally  broken,  yet  as  it 
the'^urt  of  was  well  known  that  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon  had 
Litbon  re-  yielded  only  to  unavoidable  necessity,  and  as  their 
^r^forfirii- tardiness  in  acceding  to  the  demand  of  Napoleon  for 
■**•  the  instant  seizure  of  British  property  had  sufficieutly 

demonstrated  the  reluctance  with  which  measures 
of  severity  had  been  adopted  by  them,  the  British 
ambassador  still  remained  on  board  the  English  fleet, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opening  which 
should  occur  for  the  resumption  of  more  amicable  cor- 
respondence.    Meanwhile  every  thing  at  Lisbon  was 
vacillation  and  chaos,  and  the  Prince  and  his  council, 
distracted  between  terror  at  the  unceasing  advance  of 
Junot  and  anxiety  about  the  loss  of  their  colonies  and 
commerce  by  a  rupture  with  England,  hesitated  be- 
tween the  bold  counsels  of  Don  Rodrigo  de  Lousa  and 
the  Count  Linares,  who  strenuously  recommended  de- 
termined resistance  to  the  invaders,  and  the  natural 
timidity  of  a  court  surrounded  with  dangers  and  de- 
bilitated by  the  pacific  habits  of  successive  reigns. 
At  length,  however,  such  information  was  received 
as  determined  the  irresolution  of  the  Cabinet.     An 
Of  NoF.  13.  ominous  line  appeared  in  the  Moniteur, — "  the  House 
of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign ;"  and  with  the  pa- 
per containing  that  announcement  of  the  fate  which 
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awaited  them.  Lord  Strangford  transmitted  to  the  chap. 
Prince  Regent  copies  of  the  secret  treaty  and  conven 


tion  of  Fontainbleau,  bjr  which  the  portions  assigned    ^®^^' 
to  each  of  the  partitioning  powers  were  arranged.  PwUimii- 
Intelligence  received  shortly  after  of  the  entrance  phIi^  of 
of  the  Spanish  troops  into  the  Alenteijo  and  the^^^^ 
northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  copies  were  correct,  and  that  the  treaty 
was  immediately  to  be  acted  upon.     At  the  same  Nor.  24. 
time  Lord  Strangford  landed,  and  promised  his  Royal 
Highness,  on  the  honour  of  the  King  of  England, 
that  the  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Portuguese 
Court  were  regarded  as  mere  acts  of  compulsion,  and 
had  noways  abated  the  friendship  of  her  old  ally,  if 
he  would  still  avail  himself  of  it.     These  representa- 
tions, seconded  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
who  brought  his  squadron  to  the  moiith  of  the  har- 
bour, ready  alike  for  hostile  operations  or  pacific  as- 
sistance, gave  such  support  to  Don  Rodrigo  and  the 
patriotic  party,  that  the  Court  resolved,  if  the  mes-NoT.  ss. 
Sanger  despatched  to  obtain  a  stoppage  of  Junot's 
advance  were  not  successful,  to  embark  for  the  Bra- 
zils.    He  entirely  failed  in  arresting  the  march  of  Nor.  26. 
the  French  General,  and  orders  were  therefore  given  i^l'in.' 
that  the  fleet  should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  got  ^^^'  *• 
ready  for  sea,  and  the  Prince  Regent  published  a  dig-  Fofiii.  sso, 
nified  proclamation  on  the  following  day,  in  which  37^*89^  ** 
he  announced  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  heroic  House  ^*^-  *•  *^*' 

180.  Lord 

of  Braganza,  and  prepared  to  seek  in  Transatlantic  Stnogford*! 
climes  "  that  freedom  of  which  Europe  had  become  5^7^** 
unworthy."^* 

*  ''  Haying  tried>  by  all  possible  means,  to  preserre  the  neutrality 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  my  faithful  and  beloyed  lubjeoti;  haTing  ex- 
hausted my  royal  treasury,  and  made  innumerable  other  sacrifices, 
even  going  to  the  extremity  of  shutting  the  ports  of  my  dominions  to 
the  subjects  of  my  ancient  and  royal  ally,  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
VOL.  VI.  2  L 
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OHAP.       The  fleet,  at  first,  was  in  a  statd  bnt  littie 

pared  for  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  still  leas  for  ccm* 

^     *    Teying  the  motley  and  helpless  crowd  of  old  meo, 
Enktrka.   woHien,  and  children,  who  were  preparing  to  foUoir 
R^Ji        the  Court  in  their  migration  to  South  America.     By 
^)|[|j^^^great  exertions,  however,  and  the  active  aid  of  the 
Nor.         British  sailors,  who,  overjoyed  at  this  extraordiuarjr 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  R^^ent,  exerted 
themselves  with  unheard-of  vigour  in  their  assist* 
ance,   eight   sail   of  the  line,  three  frigates,  fiT€ 
sloops,  and  a  number  of  merchant  vessels,  in  all 
six-and*thirty  sail,  were  got  reddy  on  the  following 
day,  when  the  Royal  family  prepared  to  carry  their 
mournful,  but  magnanimous,  resolution  into  execu«* 
tion.     Preceded  by  the  archives,  treasure,  plate,  and 
most  valuable  effects,  the  Royal  exiles  proceeded  in 
a  long  train  of  carriages  to  the  water's  edge.     Never 
had  been  seen  a  more  melancholy  processicm,  or  oim 
more  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds  even  of  th« 
most  inconsiderate  the  magnitude  of  the  calamittet 
which  the  unbounded  ambition  of  France  had  brought 
on  the  other  nations  of  Europe.     The  insane  Qu« 


thoi  eipofing  Ae  commerae  of  mj  pec^e  to  total  ruin,  and  conse* 
quently  suffeiing  tho  greatest  losses  in  the  collection  of  the  royal 
revenue,  I  find  that  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  to  whom  I  had 
united  myself  on  the  Continent,  in  the  hope  of  being  no  more  dis- 
tnrbedy  are  actually  marching  into  the  interior  of  my  domaaioDa,  and 
are  far  on  their  way  to  this  capital.  Desirous  to  avoid  the  fatal  con* 
*  sequence  of  a  defence,  which  would  be  far  more  dangerous  than  pro- 
fitable, serving  only  to  create  a  boundless  effusion  of  Uood,  dieadfia]  fo 
humanity,  and  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the  troops  which  have  entered 
this  kiugdom,  with  the  declaration  and  promise  of  not  committing  any, 
the  smallest  hostility ;  and  knowing  also,  that  they  are  more  particu- 
larly directed  against  my  royal  person,  and  that  my  fiuthlid  subjects 
would  be  less  exposed  to  danger  if  I  were  absent  from  the  kingdom^ 
I  have  resolved  to  retire,  with  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  to  my  do* 
minions  in  America,  and  establish  myself  in  the  city  of  Rio  Jancire 
m  a  general  pe&ee."^Ann,  Beg.  \WJ,  776,  SlaU  Fap»$, 
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came  in  the  first  carriaffe :  for  sixteen  years  she  had  chap. 

XLIX 

lived  in  seclusion,  but  a  ray  of  light  bad  penetrated ^ 

her  reason  in  this  extremity,  and  she  understood  and    ^^^' 
approved  the  courageous  act ;  the  widowed  Princess 
and  the  Infanta  Maria  were  in  the  next,  with  the 
Princess  of  Brasil,  bathed  in  tears  ;  after  them  came 
the  Prince  Regent,  pale  and  weeping  at  thus  leaving, 
apparently  for  ever,  the  land  of  his  fathers.     In 
the  magnitude  of  the  royal  distress,  the  multitude 
forgot  their  own  dangers ;  their  commiseration  was 
all  for  the  august  fugitives,  thus  driven  by  ruthless 
violence  to  a  distant  shore,  with  the  descendants  of 
a  long  line  of  kings^  forced  to  seek,  in  mournful  exile, 
an  asylum  from  the  hand  of  th^  spoiler.    Such  was 
the  crowd  which  assembled  round  the  place  of  em- 
barkation, that  the  Prince  was  compelled  to  force  his 
Way  through  with  his  own  hand.     There  was  not  a 
dry  eye  among  all  the  countless  multitude  when  they 
stepped  on  board ;  uncovered  and  weeping,  the  people 
beheld,  in  speechless  sorrow,  the  departure  of  their 
ancient  rulers.     In  the  general  confusion  of  the  em- 
barkation, parents  were  separated  from  children,  hus- 
bands from  wives,  and  both  remained  ignorant  of 
each  other's  safety  till  they  landed  in  the  Brazils ; 
while  the  shore  resounded  with  the  lamentations  of 
those  who  were  thus  severed,  probably  for  ever,  from 
those  whom  they  most  loved.     It  was  sotne  consola- 
tion to  the  crowd,  who  watched  with  aching  eyes 
the  receding  sails,  to  see  the  royal  fleet,  as  it  passed 
through  the  British  squadron,  received  with  a  royal 
salute  from  all  the  vessels :  emblematic  of  the  pro- 
tection which  Great  Britain  now  extended  to  her 
ancient  ally,  and  an  earnest  of  that  heroic  support 
which,  through  all  the  desperate  conflict  which  fol- 
lowed, England  was  destined  to  afford  to  her  cou- 
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CHAP,    rageous  inhabitants.     Numbers,  however,  observed. 


XLIX, 


.  with  superstitious  dread,  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
1807.    gaiute  the  sun  became  eclipsed,  and  mournfully  re- 
peated the  words,  **  the  House  of  Braganza  has  ceased 
to  reign."     Never  had  a  city  been  penetrated  with  a 
more  unanimous  feeling  of  grief;  the  Royal  family, 
kindly  and  warm-hearted,  had  long  enjoyed  the  af- 
fections of  the  people ;  the  bitterness  of  conquest  was 
felt  without  its  excitement.     In  mournful  silence  t&e 
people  lingered  on  the  quay  from  whence  the  Royal 
party  had  taken  their  departure ;  every  one,  in  re- 
turning  to  his  home,  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  parent  or  a 
child.    The  embarkation  took  place  from  the  Qaay  of 
Belem,  on  the  same  spot  from  whence,  three  centuries 
>NeTi«.  175,  before,  Vasco  de  Gama  had  sailed  upon  that  immortal 
i!To7?*n3!  voyage  which  first  opened  to  European  enterpriae  the 
lOH*  u  1    J^^ff^^^s  of  Oriental  commerce,  and  whence  Cabral  set 
1 12.  Fof,  forth  upon  that  expedition  which  gave  Portugal  an 
390.  Tor.  i.  empire  in  the  West,  and  had  provided  for  her  an 
^J**  *^«      asylum,  in  the  future  wreck  of  her  fortune,  in  the 

Ann.  Reg.         *  ^  ' 

ib07,  281.  Old  World.' 

Hardly  had  the  Royal  squadron,  amidst  tempest- 
Arrirai  of  uous  galcs,  cleared  the  bar,  and  disappeared  from  the 
ItYu^^n,*"  shores  of  Europe,  when  the  advanced  guard  of  Ju- 
NoT.  30.     nQ^^g  army,  reduced  to  sixteen  hundred  men  and  a 
few  horsemen,  arrived  on  the  towers  of  Belem.     He 
came  just  in  time  to  see  the  fleet  receding  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  ebullition  of  his  passion^  himself 
discharged  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  a  merchant  vessel 
which,  long  retarded  by  the  multitude  who  were 
thronging  on  board,  was  hastening,  under  the  walls 
of  that  fortress,  to  join  the  fleet  which  had  preceded 
it.     Although,  however,  the  French  troops  were  so 
few  and  in  such  deplorable  condition  as  to  excite 
pity  rather  than  apprehension,  yet  no  resistance  was 
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attempted ;  the  Regency,  to  whom  the  Prince  Royal   chap. 
had  on  his  departure  intrusted  the  administration  of - 


affairs,  wisely  deeming  a  contest  hopeless  from  which    ^^^* 
the  Government  itself  shrunk,  and  regarding  their 
first  duty  as  the  negotiating  favourable  terms  for  the 
inhabitants  with  the  invaders*.  Resistance,  therefore, 
was  not  attempted,  and  Europe  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment a  capital,  containing  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  and  fourteen  thousand  regular  soldiers, 
open  its  gates  to  a  wretched  file  of  soldiers  without 
a  single  piece  of  cannon,  the  vanguard  of  which,  worn 
out  and  extenuated,  not  fifteen  hundred  strong,  could 
hardly  bear  their  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  while 
the  succeeding  columns  were  scattered  in  deplorable 
confusion  over  mountain  paths  two  hundred  miles  in 
length.     Such  was  their  state  of  starvation,  that  on 
entering  the  city  many  of  the  soldiers  dropped  down 
in  the  streets  or  sunk  exhausted  in  the  porches  of  the 
houses,  being  unable  to  ascend  the  stairs,  until  the '  Thib.  ▼{. 
Portuguese  humanely  brought  them  sustenance.     Itel/ed,  '73. 
received  its  new  masters  on  the  anniversary  of  the  very  ^*^"- 1- 
day  (30th  November)  on  which,  a  hundred  and  sixty- Soutb.  i. 
seven  years  before,  the  Portuguese  had  overturned  the  pl^'il/Joo, 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  and  re-established,  amidst  "^^^^ 
universal  transport,  the  national  independence.^ 

Junot  immediately  took  military  possession  of  the 
country;  the  French  troops  were  cantoned  chiefly  The  conn- 
in  the  capital   and  the  strongholds  in  its  vicinity,  pj^JV^'i. 
while  Elvas  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  General  So-""*^°°»">« 
lano,  and  Taranco,  with  the  northern  corps  of  the  French,  and 
troops  of  that  nation,  took  peaceable  possession  of*"^'"^" 
the  important  and  opulent  city  of  Oporto.    The  strict  *>oni  levied 
discipline  maintained  by  these  Peninsular  corps,  af- JoopI!' 
forded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  license  indulged  to 
the  French  soldiers,  whose  march,  albeit  through  a 
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CHAP,  friendly  state  whieh  bad  as  yet  committed  no  act  of 
hostility,  was  marked  by  plunder,  devastation,  and 
1807.    J.^jJJ^  ^^^  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  by  those  in 
the  French  interest,  that  the  independence  of  their 
country  might  still  be  preserved.     But  these  hopes 
were  of  short  duration,  and  Portugal  soon  experienced, 
in  all  its  bitterness,  the  fate  of  all  the  countries  i^hich, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  received, 
whether  as  friends  or  enemies,  the  tricolour  flag. 
Heavy  contributions,  both  in  mon^y,  subsistence,  and 
clothing,  had  from  thefil*st  been  levied  by  the  French 
troops,   and  Junot,   with   almost  regal  state,    was 
lodged  in  the  now  deserted  palace  :  but  the  first  was 
ascribed  by  their  deluded  friends  to  the  necessitous 
and  destitute  condition  of  the  French  troops,  and  the 
last  was  forgiven  in  an  officer,  whose  head,  never 
equal  to  his  valour,  appeared  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther carried  away  by  the  novelty  and  importance  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed.    All  uncer- 
tainty, however,  was  soon  at  an  end.     A  fortnight 
Deo.  la     after  their  arrival  a  review  of  six  thousand  troops 
in  the  capital  took  place :  the  soldiers  were  assem- 
bled in  the  principal  streets  and  squares — the  infan- 
try in  battalions,  the  cavalry  in  squadrons,  the  artil- 
lery limbered  up  and  in  order  for  service,  and  the 
whole   population  of  the   neighbourhood   crowded 
together  to  witness   the   spectade.     Suddenly  the 
thunder  of  cannon  from  the  Moorish  fort  attracted 
their  attention:  all  eyes  were  instantly  turned  in 
that  direction,  and  they  beheld  the  ancient  flag  of 
Portugal  torn  from  the  staff*  upon  which  the  tricolour 
standard  was  mounted.     The  magnitude  of  the  cala- 
mity now  became  apparent :  Portugal,  seized  by  a 
perfidious  foe,  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  province  of 
France.     At  first  a  solemn  silence  prevailed;    but 
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soon  a  hoarfte  murmur^  like  the  distant  roar  of  the  chap. 
6cean>  arose,  and  the  cries  •*  Portugal  for  ever,  death  • 


to  the  French  !"  were  heard  on  all  sides.     But  the    ^®^^* 
principal  persons  of  the  city  were  secured,  the  popu-'  NerU,  i. 
lace  were  unarmed,  and  the  forts  and  batteries  were  Lnd  i.  46, 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.     The  evening  was^.^-^'^g^* 
spent  in  feverish  agitation ;  but  the  people,  destitute  274  south. 
of  leaders,  were  unable  to  turn  the  general  indigna-Foy,iiL  n, 
tion  to  any  account,  and  the  day  closed  without  any  ^^' 
convulsion  having  occurred.* 

This  measure,  however  significant  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate designs  of  the  conqueror,  was  yet  only  a  de-Tbeiiegcoey 
monstration ;  and  as  the  police  of  Lisbon  was  rigidly  Ji^/^by 
enforced  by  the  French,  and  no  other  change  made  •'""•*' "J*** 
in  the  Government  but  the  introduction  of  two  orcoontry 
three  creatures  of  his  into  the  Regency,  which  still  p^l*^'* ' 
administered  the  laws  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  hopes  began  to  be  again  entertained  that  it 
would  prove  only  a  temporary  occupation.     But 
events  which  rapidly  succeeded,  demonstrated  that 
Portugal  was  destined  to  drain  to  the  dregs  the  cup 
of  humiliation  before  the  day  of  its  political  resur- 
rection arose.     A  forced  loan  of  2,000,000  cruzados 
(L.200,000)  was  exacted  from  the  merchants,  though 
their  fortunes  were  seriously  affected  by  the  blockade  dm.  #. 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  entire  stoppage  of  foreign 
commerce  and  public  credit.     The  entire  confisca- 
tion of  English  goods  was  next  proclaimed,  and 
ordered  to  be  enforced  by  tenfold  penalties  and  cor- 
poral punishment ;  while  the  carrying  of  arms  of 
any  sort  was  strictly  prohibited  under  the  pain  of  Dec  e. 
death,  over  the  whole  kingdom.     Mean-while,  fresh 
troops  daily  poured  into  the  capital ;  and,  to  accom- 
modate them,  the  monks  were  all  turned  out  of  the 
eonvents^  which  were  forthwith  converted  into  mili- 
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CHAP,    tary  barracks.     Still  no  indication  of  a  permanent 
.  ^^^^'   partition  of  the  kingdom  had  appeared  at  LisbcMi, 
1807.    3^(l  Junot  seemed  chiefly  intent  on  a  small  squadron 
Jm.  1808.  which  he  was  fitting  out  with  great  expedition  in  the 
harbour,  apparently  against  the  English^  altbongh 
the  Spanish  officers  at  Oporto  and  in  the  Alentdjjo 
made  no  secret  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau»  and 
had  already  begun  to  levy  the  revenue  collected  there 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain.     But  on  tbe  1st 
Feb.  1.      February  the  mask  was  at  once  thrown  aside,  and  it 
appeared  that  Napoleon  was  resolved  to  appropriate 
the  whole  monarchy  to  himself  without  allotting  any 
portion  to  his  confederate  in  iniquity.     On  that  day 
Junot  went  in  state  to  the  palace  of  the  Inquisitioo, 
where  the  Regency  was  assembled,  and,  after  a  stu- 
.died  harangue,  read  a  proclamation  of  Napoleon, 
dated  from  Milan  in  the  December  preceding,  fol- 
lowed by  a  proclamation  of  his  own,  which  at  once 
Dec.  23.     dissolved  the  Kegency,-^ppointed  Junot  governor  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  with  instructions  to  govern  it  all 
Feb.  1,      in  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,— ordained  a  large 
1808.        hody  of  Portuguese  troops  to  be  forthwith  marcfaal 
out  of  the  Peninsula, — and,  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation,  now  termed  the  Army  of  Por- 
»  Foy,  m.    tugal,  imposed  a  contribution  of  a  hundred  million 
hoJX  41,^^  *"°^  (L.4,000,000),  above  double  the  annual  re- 
49.  Tor.  i.  venue  of  the  monarchy,  upon  its  inhabitants,  besides 
6o!  Neri^'  Confiscating  the  whole  property  of  the  Royal  family, 
i.  263,288.2Qc[  of  all  who  had  attended  them  in  their  flight** 

♦  "  Inhabitants  of  Portugal,"  said  Junofs  proclamation,  "  your  in- 
terests have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Emperor ;  it  is  Ume  that  all 
uncertainty  as  to  your  fate  should  cease  ;  the  fete  of  Portugal  is  fixed 
and  its  future  prosperity  secured  by  being  taken  under  the  all-powerful 
protection  of  Napoleon  the  Great  The  Prince  of  Brazil,  by  abandon- 
ing Portugal,  has  renounced  aUhis  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  thatkinf- 
dom  J  the  House  of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign  m  Portugal  •  the  Em- 
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These  orders  were  instantly  carried  into  eflFect.    chap. 
The  Portuguese  arms  were  every  where  taken  down . 


from  the  public  offices  and  buildings,  and  those  of    ^^'^' 
Imperial  France  substituted  in  their  room.     Justice  Complete 
was  administered  in  the  name  of  the  French  Eni-^"^^^"^. 
peror,  and  by  the  Code  Napoleon ;  the  whole  reve-^°^^^y  **»«^ 
nue  was  collected  by  the  French  authorities,  and  thedetpair'of 
regiments  assigned  for  the  foreign  army  moved  to-|    ** 
wards  the  frontiers ;  an  universal  despair  seized  all 
classes  at  this  clear  manifestation  of  the  subjugation 
of  their  country.     The  peasants,  heart-broken  and 
desperate,  refused  to  sow  their  fields  with  grain ;  the 
soldiers,  wherever  they  were  not  overawed  by  a  su- 
perior force  of  the  French  army,  disbanded  and  re- 
turned home,  or  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains 
as  robbers ;  the  higher  classes  almost  all  fled  from 
Lisbon,  as  from  a  city  visited  by  the  plague ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
invaders,  only  three  houses  were  lighted  on  occasion 
of  the  general  illumination  ordered  by  the  French 
in  honour  of  the  change  of  Government     In  the 
provinces,  the  general  indignation  was  manifested  in 
still  more  unequivocal  colours;  the  growing  inso- 
lence and  rapacity  of  the  French  soldiers  led  them 
into  frequent  conflicts  with  the  now  aroused  popu- 
lation ;  tumults,  massacres,  and  military  executions, 
occurred  in  almost  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  of 
Portugal ;  and  Junot,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  fer- 
ment, formally  disbanded  the  whole  of  the  army  which 

peror  Napoleon  has  determined  that  that  beautiful  country,  governed 
over  its  whole  extent  in  his  name,  should  be  administered  by  the  General, 
in^^hief  of  his  army.*'  Thus  did  Napoleon  first  sign  a  treaty  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  for  the  entire  spoliation  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  ;  next, 
by  his  perfidious  invasion,  drive  the  ruling  sovereign  into  exile ;  and 
then  assign  that  very  compulsory  departure  as  a  reason  for  the  pre- 
viously concerted  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  his  territories  to  him- 
self.— See  both  the  Milan  Decree  and  JiW0T*s  Proclavudion  in  Foy,  iii. 
343,  345.     PiScet  Just. 
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CHAP,  had  not  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  France.*    Mean- 

1— while,  plunder  was  uniTcrsal  from  the  highest  rank 

1807.    4q  j|,g  lo^rest;  and  the  Oeneral-in-Chief  set  the  ex- 

Blarch  13. 

*  Lood  I    ample  of  general  spoliation,  by  appropriating  to  him- 

s^ith^i.     8^1f  plftt®  ^^^  valuable  articles  of  ererjr  descriptioaj 

)52. 161.   collected  from  the  churches  and  rojral  palaces/ 

240.  249.       While  the  fate  of  Portugal  was  thus  to  all  appear- 

aaf '  "'  *'  ance  sealed  by  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  events  of 

still  greater  importance  were  in  progress,  in  relation 

to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which,  in  their  imniediate 

effects,  precipitated  the  explosion  of  the  Peninsular 

wan 

What  care  soever  the  advisers  of  Ferdinand  may 
Arrettof    havc  taken  to  conceal  from  the  reigning  monarch 
andMbura  his  letter  of  11th  October,  proposing,  without  his 
ofhiip.pert.fQ^j,^P»g  knowledge,  an  alliance  with  the  Imperial 
family,  so  important  a  step  did  not  long  remain  un- 
known to  the  Prince  of  Peace,     The  numerous  spies 
in  his  employment  who  surrounded  the  heir-appa- 
rent,  both  in  the  French  capital,  and  his  palace  of  the 
Escurial,  got  scent  of  the  secret ;  and  Isquierdo  trans- 
mitted from  Paris  intelligence  that  some  negotiar 
tion  of  importance  was  in  progress,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Prince  was  more  narrowly  watched,  and 
as  the  evident  anxiety  and  pre-occupatidn   of  his 
mind  seemed  to  justify  the  suspicion^  which  were 

•  The  Portuguese  legion  thus  drafled  off  for  France,  were  at  first 
9000  strong,  but  five  thousand  deserted  or  died  on  the  milreh  through 
Spain,  and  not  four  thousatid  readied  Bayontie.  Napoteoo,  howev^, 
who  there  reviewed  them,  said  to  Prince  Wolkouski,  "  These  are  the 
men  of  the  South,  they  are  of  an  impassioned  temperament ;  I  will  make 
them  excellent  soldiers.**  They  served  with  distinction  both  in  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  were  particularly  noticed  for  their  good  conduct  at  Wa- 
gram  in  1809,  and  Smolenfeko  in  1612.  They  were  faithful  to  their 
colours  and  oaths,  though  still  in  their  hearts  attached  to  their  C0Qtitfy» 
and  bore  on  their  standards  this  strikitig  dsvice, 

«  Vadimus  Imnixti  Danais ;  hauci  Dumlne  nottro." 

— FoY,  iii.  40,  41,  note. 
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CHAP,    of  that  envenomed  rancour  between  his  confidants 

XLIX 

and  those  of  the  reigning  monarch,  which  the  long 


^^^-    ascendant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  animosity 
which  had  prevailed  between  him  and  the  heir-ap- 
parent, were  so  well  calculated  to  produce.     Even 
the  first,  though  it  indicated  an  obvious  preparation 
for  the  contemplated  event  of  the  King's  decease,  and 
fairly  inferred  an  anxiety  for  that  event,  could  not, 
when  taken  by  itself  without  any  other  evidence,  be 
considered  as  a  legitimate  ground  for  concluding  that 
so  atrocious  an  act  as  the  murder  or  deposition  of 
the  King  was  in  contemplation;  since  it  was  equally 
•  Tor.  1.32,  referable  to  the  anxiety  of  the  heir-apparent,  who 
vKma84.^^  given  no  indications  of  so  depraved  a  dispositioi], 
Foy.  u.  99.  to  sccurc  the  succession,  menaced,  as  he  conceived  it 

South.  L  .  _  ,  ,    ,         .        1 

187, 186.   to  be,  upon  his  natural  demise. 

Revealed,  however,  to  a   corrupted  court,   and 
Proekma.   falling  iuto  the  hands  of  persons  actuated  by  the 
King^^oi^he^^^^^  suspicious,  bccausc  themselves  capable  of  the 
nihjrct,  and  most  ucfarious  designs,  these  papers  afforded  too  fair 
^^T^th    an  opportunity  to  Godoy  and  his  party  of  ruining  the 
Napoleon,    primje,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  clear  indication 
of  the  danger  which  they  would  themselves  run  upon 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  be  laid  aside  without 
being   made   the  foundation  of  decisive  measures. 
Oct.  80.     On  the  very  next  day,  accordingly,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  from  the  Escuri^l  by  the  King,  in  which 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  openly  charged  with  hav- 
ing engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  dethronement 

t  Tot  1   23 

24.  Nell,  i/and  death  of  his  father,  and  the  immediate  prosecu- 

vi  284****''  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  advisers  was  announced  to 
285.    '     the  bewildered  public.**  At  the  same  time  despatches 

*  It  was  stated  in  this  proclamation,  **  I  was  living  persuaded  that  I 
was  surrounded  with  the  love  due  to  a  parent  by  his  ofispring,  when  aa 
lUkknown  hand  suddenly  revealed  to  me  the  monstrous  and.  unheardof 
conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  my  Ufe.  That  life,  so  often 
endangered,  had  become  a  burden  to  my  successor,  who,  pre-occupied. 
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were  forwarded  to  Napoleon,  reiterating  the  same   chap. 

charges,  and  earnestly  imploring  his   counsel  and 

assistance  in  extricating  his  unfortunate  ally  from    ^^^' 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded.* 

When  Napoleon,  however,  received  this  letter,  he 
was  noways  disposed  to  lend  any  assistance  to  Charles  Cautioni 
IV.,  on  whose  dethronement  he  was  fully  resolved,  t^"*|l|^^^,„ 
though  he  was  as  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  particular "«*»»k>'- 
means  or  course  to  be  followed  in  order  to  effect  that 
object.     He  determined  immediately  to  keep  himself 
entirely  clear  from  these  domestic  dissensions,  took 
the  utmost  care  that  his  name  should  not  in  any  way 
be  mixed  up  with  them,  and  resolved  only  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  if  possible  to  get  quit  of  both 
father  and  son.  He  said,  therefore,  on  receipt  of  the 
letter, — "  These  are  domestic  concerns  of  the  King 
of  Spain  ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;''  at 
the  same    time   Champagny,    minister    of  foreign 
affairs,  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  on  no  ac- 

bl'iDded,  and  forgetful  of  all  the  Christian  principles  which  my  care  and 
paternal  love  have  taught  him,  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  my  de« 
thropement.  I  was  anxious  myself  to  ascertain  the  feict,  and  surprising 
him  in  hb  own  apartment,  I  discovered  the  cipher  which  enabled  him 
to  correspond  with  his  companions  in  iniquity.  Every  thing  necessary 
has  been  done,  and  the  proper  orders  given  for  the  trial  of  these  guilty 
associates,  whom  I  have  ordered  to  be  put  under  arrest,  as  well  as  the 
confinement  of  my  son  to  his  own  apartments.** — Proclamaiion,  SOih  Oc^ 
tober,  1807.     Toreno,  i.  24. 

*  •«  Sir  my  brother— At  the  moment  when  I  was  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  means  of  destrc^ng  our  common  enemy,  and  fondly  hoped  that  Letter  of 
all  the  plots  of  the  late  Queen  of  Naples  were  buried  with  her  daughter,  C**"^  ^  V. 
I  discovered  with  horror  that  the  spirit  of  intrigue  had  penetrated  t|,e***^*P*'***°* 
interior  of  my  palace,  and  that  my  eldest  son,  the  heir- presumptive  to 
the  throne,  had  not  only  formed  the  design  to  dethrone,  but  even  to 
attempt  the  life  of  myself  and  hb  mother.     Such  an  atrocious  attempt 
merits  the  most  exemplary  punishment ;  the  law  which  calls  him  to  the 
succession  should  be  repealed ;  one  of  my  brothers  will  be  more  worthy 
to  replace  bim  in  my  heart,  and  on  the  throne.     I  pray  your  Majesty  to 
aid  me  by  your  lights  and  counsel.*'— Cbaklbs  IV,  to  Napolion.    St 
Lorenzo,  30th  OOober,  1807.     Savabt,  ill.  143. 
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OHAF.   count  wae  his  iiam#  to  be  Implicated  in  tbb  affaif  {^ 
—  and  Tallejrrand  gaya  the  gaaae  aaturanees  in  tba 


1807.    gtrongeat  terms  to  Isquierdo ;  protesting  at  the  saina 
time  the  Emperor's  fixed  resolution  to  carry  into  eae- 
cution  the  whole  provisions  of  the  treaty  cf  Fontain- 
bleau  t   Mean-time  the  storm  which  threatened  such 
serious  consequencea  blew  over  in  Spain^  from  a 
discovery  of  the  party  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
intrigue.   The  Prince  of  Asturias,  justly  alarmed  for 
Oct.  80.     his  life,  revealed,  in  a  private  intercourse  with  bia 
father  and  mother,  the  letter  he  had   written  to 
Napoleon,  proposing  his  band  to  one  of  his  relatioUy 
and  at  the  same  time  disclosed  all  the  partieef  not 
excluding  the  French  ambassador,  who  were  privy 
wbicK  leads  to  that  proceeding.     This  disclosure  operated  like  a 
doa**^  th!l  charm  in  stilling  the  fury  of  the  faation  ppposed  to 
Prince  of    the  Princc ;  ignorant  of  the  extent  or  intimacy  of  hia 
•  urui.    ^^i^^i^Qg  ^i^j^  ^Yie  French  Emperor,  they  recoiled  at 
the  idea  of  driving  to  extremities  the  beiv  <tf  the 
throne,  who  might  possibly  have  engaged  so  power- 
ful^ a  protector  to  espouse  his  cause.     The  matter 
Nor.  5.      was  therefore  hushed  up ;  the  Prince  wrote  peniten- 

*  **  The  Emperor  insisU  that  on  no  account  should  any  thing  be  said 
or  puUithed  in  relation  to  this  afiair,  which  inrolret  him  or  bb  Ambas- 
sador. He  has  done  nothing  which  could  justify  a  suspicion  that  aither 
be  himself  or  his  minister  have  known  or  encouraged  any  domestic  'm* 
trigue  of  Spain.  He  declares  positively,  that  he  never  has,  and  never 
will  intermeddle  with  it  He  never  intended  that  the  Prinoe  of  Astu- 
rias  should  marry  a  Princess  of  France,  or  Mademoiselle  Taacher,  lo^g 
since  affianced  to  another ;  he  will  oppose  no  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  with  any  person  he  pleases ;  his  Ambassador  Beauhamob  has 
Instructions  to  take  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.^—CaAMPiONY  iotke 
PatKcE  OF  Peace,  \6th  Aovemker,  1807.     Thibaudbad,  vi.  291,  209. 

t  "  What  chiefly  shocked  the  Emperor,"  said  Talleyrand  to  Isqui- 
trdo  on  15th  November,  **  was.  after  the  treaty  of  87th  October,  to  see 
himself  apparently  implicated,  in  the  face  of  Europa,  in  intrigiics  Mid 
treasons.  He  has  expressed  a  natural  indignation  at  it,  becausa  it  aiiotift 
hb  honour  and  probity.  The  Emperor  desires  only  the  strict  eaagution 
of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau.**— TliiBAunlAtf^  vi.  891. 
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tial  lettefs  to  his  fmthw  and  mc^her,  avowing  **  that   chap. 
be  bad  failed  in  bis  duty,  inaainuch  as  he  should 


have  taken  no  step  without  their  concurrence  ;*'  and    ^^^^' 
throwing  himself  on  their  mercy.      Upon  this   a  Nov.  5. 
decree  of  the  King  was  issued,  declaring, "  The  voice 
of  nature  has  disanned  the  arm  of  vengeance :  when  a 
guilty  party  solicits  pardon,  the  heart  of  a  father 
cannot  refuse  it  to  a  son.     My  son  has  disclosed  the 
authors  of  the  horrible  plan  which  some  wretches 
have  put   into  his  head;  I  pardon  him,  and  shall 
receive  him  to  favour  when  he  has  given  proofs  of 
sincere  amendment.''     The  trial  of  the  Prince's  con* 
fidants  went  on;  but  terminated  three  months  after jan.  20, 
in  their  entire  acquittal,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  '^^^* 
who  had  never  attached  any  credit  to  this  alleged  con- 
spiracy, but  considered  it  as  a  got-up  device  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  to  ruin  his  rival  Escoiquis.    Never- 
theless, that  acute  counsellor,  as  well  as  the  Dukes 
of  Infantado  and  St  Carlos,  with  several  others, 
were  kept  in  confinement,  or  sent  into  exile:  and 
Napoleon,  who  in  truth  had  not  instigated  this  in-'o*Meara, 
trigue,  but  saw  the  advantage  it  would  give  him  in"' 26,  s-^^' 
his  designs  against  the  Peninsula,  was  secretly  re- ^*■J:J^V^^*^ 
joiced  to  see  the  father  and  son  thus  envenomed  286, 397. 
against  each  other,  and  resolved  to  dispossess  them  i87, 191. 
both.'* 

It  was  not  long  before  this  resolution  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Spanish  do- Entrance  of 
minions,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  his  recent  |J^^'"^ 
and  solemn  guarantee  of  their  integrity  in  the  treaty  Sp^io- 
of  Fontainbleau,  was  acted  upon  by  the  French  Em-*  **""' 
peror.     The  force  of  forty  thousand  men,  which  had 

•  ••  I  iM?er,**  Mid  Napol«on, '«  excited  the  King  of  Spain  against  hif 
son.  I  saw  them  efiTenoined  against  each  other,  and  tiienct  conceived 
the  design  of  deriving  advantage  to  myself,  and  dUpou^mng  botb.**^^ 
0*Mbaju  ii.  160. 
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CHAP,    been  provided  for  at  Bayonne  by  tbat  treaty,  but 
,^^  ^  -  which  wa8  not  to  enter  Spain  except  with  the  consent 
1807.    q£  ^jjg  King  of  Spain,  was  now  increased  to  sixty  thou- 
sand ;  and  without  any  authority  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  though  the  situation  of  Portugal 
noways  called  for  their  advance,  began  to  cross  the 
frontier,  and  take  the  road,  not  towards  Lisbon,  but 
Madrid.     Twenty-four  thousand  infantry  and  four 
thousand  horse,  with  forty  guns,  under  Dupont,  first 
passed  the  Bidassoa,  and  moved  towards  ValladoUd, 
where  headquarters  were  established  in  the  begin- 
Jan.  9.      ning  of  January.     A  second  array,  under  Moncey, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  three  thou- 
sand horse,  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  soon  fol^ 
lowed;  and  such  was  the  haste  with  which  they 
were  forwarded  to  their  destination,  that  they  were 
conveyed  across  France  by  post,  and  rapidly  defiled 
>  Fof ,  iu.    towards  the  Ebro ;  while,  on  the  other  extremity  of 
Tor  V  46   '^^  Pyrenees,  Duhesme,  with  twelve  thousand  in- 
47.  Lond/  fantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty  cannon, 
'    '    entered  Catalonia,  and  took  the  road  to  Barcelona.^ 
Although  the  operations  in  Portugal  afforded  no 
The  Prince  sort  of  reasou  for  this  formidable  invasion,  yet  so 
not  ve^turo'rouch  wcrc  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  ha- 
Ktrir"*""    ^"^  of  yielding  implicit  obedience  to  the  French  autho- 
against  this  ritics,  in  couseQuence  of  the  submissive  attitude  of 

invuion. 

their  (Government  for  so  long  a  period,  that  it  ex- 
cited very  little  attention  either  in  Spain  or  over  the 
rest  of  Europe, — to  the  greater  part  of  which  it  w^as 
almost  unknown.    Public  attention  followed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Emperor  in  Italy ;  and  dazzled  by  the 
splendid  pageants  and  important  changes  which  were 
there  going  forward,  paid  little  regard  to  the  progress 
of  obscure  corps  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier.      Not- 
withstanding all  their  infatuation,  however,  the  Ca^ 
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binet  of  Madrid  were  not  without  anxiety  at  this   chap. 

XL1X 

uncalled-for  and  suspicious  invasion  of  their  frontiers ; 


1807. 


but  they  were  deceived  by  the  repeated  assurances 
which  they  received,  both  verbally  and  in  writing, 
from  tlje  French  Ministers,  of  the  determination  of 
the  Emperor  to  execute  all  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau  ;*  and  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  fearful,  lest,  by  starting  ill-timed  suspicions,  he 
might  put  in  hazard  the  brilliant  prospects  which 
he  conceived  were  opening  both  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy and  himself  from  the  spoils  of  Portugal,  ^^^^^u^^ 
They  were  involved  in  the  meshes  of  guilty  ambi-  ^»  ^o. 
tion,  and  could  not  extricate  themselves  from  its  195. 
toils  till  they  had  themselves  become  its  prey.* 

The  time,  however,  was  now  rapidly  approaching 
when  Napoleon  deemed  it  safe  to  throw  off  the  New  levy  in 
mask.     No  sooner  had  he  returned  from  Italy  tox^^g^ous 
Paris  than  the  Minister  of  War  transmitted  a  mes-"**"*^,**^ 

PampcluiM. 

sage  to  the  Senate,  requiring  the  levy  of  80,000 
conscripts  out  of  those  who  should  become  liable  to 
serve  in  1809,— a  requisition  which  that  Obsequious 
body  forthwith  voted  by  acclamation,  though  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  had,  to  all  appearance,  closed  the 
Temple  of  Janus  for  a  very  long  period,  at  least  in  Jan.  a. 
regard  to  Continental  wars.  This  warlike  demon- 
stration, though  levelled  ostensibly  at  England,  yef 
contained  ambiguous  expressions  which  pointed  not 
unequivocally  to  projects  of  aggrandisement  on  the 
side  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.f     Shortly  after,  thej^o^l^' 

*  See  ante,  vi.  542. 

t  "  There  is  a  necessity,"  said  Clarke  and  Champagny,  "  of  having  con- 
siderable forces  on  all  points  exposed  to  attack,  in  order  to  be  in  a  situation 
to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  circumstances  which  may  occur  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  bosom  of  England,  to  Ireland,  or  the  Indies, 
Vulgar  politicians  conceive  the  Emperor  should  disarm :  such  a  proceed- 
ing 'Would  be  a  real  scourge  to  France.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an 
army  in  Portugal ;  Spain  is  in  alarm  for  Cadiz ;  Ceuta  is  menaced ;  the 

VOL.  VI,  2  M 
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CHAF,   ^r^nch  fqrp^i  beg^tn,  by  fraud  apd  false  preteueeg, 
^^^^'  to  make  (befnialves  masters  of  the  frontier  fortresses 


1807*  of  Spain ;  ^nA  tbe  success  with  which  their  disho- 
uourable  strat^efUR  were  crowned  was  such  as  al- 
most to  exceed  belief,  and  which  could  not  have 
or<:urred  but  in  a  monarchy  debilitated  by  a  long* 
period  of  despotic  misrule.  Pampeluna  was  the  first 
to  be  surprised.  Early  in  February,  General  D'Ar- 
magnac  directed  bis  steps  on  this  perfidious  miasion 
through  Roncesvalles,  the  fabled  scene  of  heroic 
achievementi  He  first  requested  leave  from  the 
governor  of  that  fortress  to  lodge  two  battalions 
with  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  citadel ;  and  when 
Pel.  9.  this  was  refused,  remained  for  some  days  in  the 
town  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Spanish 
garrison,  until  they  were  so  completely  thrown  off 
their  guard,  that  he  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
principal  gAte  of  the  citadel  by  means  of  three  hun- 
dred meui  admitted,  one  by  one,  with  arms  under 
their  cloaksi  during  the  night,  into  his  house,  which 
was  within  the  walls,  while  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  sentinels  was  taken  off  by  his  soldiers  play- 
ing in  sport  ^t  snow-balls  with  each  other  close  to 
the  drawbridge  of  the  citadel.  Next  morning  a  pro- 
5^**^|;j*''clamation  appeared,  beseeching  the  inhabitants  to 
LonV'i*^^*"  consider  this  as  only  a  trifling  change,  incapable  of 
F<^/m!8ii  disturbing  the  harmony  which  ought  to  subsist  be* 
®*-         tween  two  faithful  allies."' 

English  have  disemharked  many  troops  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Gibraltar ; 
they  have  directed  to  that  quarter  those  which  have  been  recalled  ftpm 
the  Levant,  or  withdrawn  from  Sicily.  The  vigilance  of  their  cruiser^ 
on  the  Spanish  coast  is  hourly  increasing ;  they  seem  disposed  to  avenge 
themselves  on  that  kingdom,  for  the  reverses  they  have  experienced  ii| 
the  colonies.  The  whole  Peniruuia,  therefor^,  in  an  especial  manner  caUt 
far  the  aUenUgn  of  his  -3/a^*/^."— .Clarke  and  Chajupaqny'^  Rejxfrt^ 
Afonilettr,  ^iik  Jan.  \QOQ  •  an^  For,  iii,  76,  77, 
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Duhesme's  instructions  were,  in  like  manner,  to   chap. 

XLIX. 

make  himself  master  of  Barcelona  ;  and  he  was  not- 


long  of  effecting  that  object.     Boldly  advancing  to*    ^®^^' 
wards  that  fortress,  under  the  pretence  of  pursuing  Ti^beroat 
his  march  to  Valencia,  he  totally  disregarded  th^^Bn^hn,, 
summons  of  Conde  de  Espeleta,  the  captain-general ^^J'g'^*^ 
of  the  province,  who  required  him  to  suspend  hisbastiamby 
march  till  advices  were  received  from  Madrid,  andFcbfiT^' 
so  intimidated  the  governor,  by  threatening  to  throw 
upon  him  the  whole  ]:esponsibility  of  any  differencea 
which  might  arise  between  the  two  nations  from  the 
refusal  to  admit  the  French  soldiers  within  the  walls^ 
that  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  town* 
Still,  however,  Fort  Montjuic  and  the  citadel  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  same  system 
of  audacious  treachery  shortly  after  made  the  inva« 
ders  masters  of  these  strongholds.     Count  Theodore 
Lecchi,  the  commander  of  the  Italian  division,  as^ 
sembled  his  troops  as  for  a  parade  on  the  glacis  of 
the  citadel.    After  the  inspection  was  over,  thew>.2s. 
Italian  general  came  with  bis  stajff,  on  horseback,  to 
converse  with  the  Spanish  officers,  and  insensibly 
moved  forward  to  the  drawbridge ;  and  while  still  . 
there,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  up,  a  com* 
pany  of  grenadiers  stole  unperceived  round  the  pali- 
sades, and  rushing  in,  disarmed  the  Spanish  guard 
at  the  gate,  and  introduced  four  battalions,  who  got 
possession  of  the  place.     Montjuic  fell  still  more  Feb.  29. 
easily :  the  governor,  though  a  man  of  courage  and 
honour,  was  unable  to  withstand  the  peremptory 
summons  of  the  French  general,  who  audaciously 
demanded  the  surrender  of  that  impregnable  for* 
tress,  with  the  menace  to  render  him  responsible  for 
the  whole  consequences  of  a  war  with  France,  which 
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CHAP,  would  inevitably  result  from  a  refusal.*     San  Fer- 
^"'^*    nando  de  Figueras  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 


1807.    French.     The  governor,  on  his  guard  against  sur- 
Mtrch  18.  prise,  was  cajoled  into  permitting  two  hundred  con- 
scripts to  be  lodged  in  the  citadel,  the  finest  fortifi- 
cation in  Spain,  under  pretence  that  there  was  not 
accommodation  for  them  in  the  town.     Instead  of 
conscripts,  chosen  soldiers  were  introduced,  who,  in 
the  night,  overpowered  the  sentinels,  and  admitted 
four  regiments,  who  lay  in  the  neighbourhood.     Fi- 
nally, St  Sebastians,  the  key  to  the  great  road  from 
Bayonne  to  Madrid,  and  the  destined  theatre  of  such 
desperate  struggles  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, was  obtained  on  still  more  easy  terms.     By 
permission  of  the  Spaniards,  it  had  become  the  de- 
pot for  the  hospital  of  the  French  regiments  who 
had  passed  through ;  but  the  governor,  conceiving 
disquietude  at  the  visible  increase  in  the  number  of 
March  8.    thcsc  pretended  patients,  and  having  learned  some 
^^^I: '•  ?.^' indiscreet  expressions  of  Murat  as  to  St  Sebastians 
78, 86.*  *  being  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  French 
South.* i!^*  army,  communicated  his  fears  to  the  captain-general 
199,  204.  Qf  tlie  province,  and  also  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Thib.  VI.  * 

812.         with  an  earnest  request  for  instructions.   The  Prince, 

•  «  My  soldiers/'  said  he,  **  are  in  possession  of  the  citadel ;  in- 
stantly open  the  gates  of  Montjuic,  for  I  have  the  special  commands  <^ 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  place  garrisons  in  your  fortresses.  If  you 
hesitate,  I  will,  on  the  spot,  declare  war  against  Spain,  and  you  will  be 
exclusively  responsible  for  all  the  torrents  of  blood  which  your  re^stance 
will  cause  to  be  shed."  The  name  of  Napoleon  produced  all  these 
marvellous  effects  ;  it  operated  like  a  charm  in  paralysing  the  resistance 
even  of  the  most  intrepid  spirits ;  many  could  encounter  death ;  few  had 
the  moral  courage  to  undergo  the  political  risk  consequent  on  resistance 
to  his  mandates.  The  Spanish  governors  at  this  period  also  had  another 
excuse,— the  perfidy  with  which  they  were  assailed  by  his  orders,  was 
so  unprecedented  as  to  be  inconceivable  to  men  of  honour.-~jSre  Pot, 
liLsa 
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too  far  gone  to  recede,  counselled  submission,  though   chap. 
his  eyes  were  now  opened  to  the  treachery  of  which 


he  had  been  the  victim  ;  and,  to  his  disgrace  be  it    ^®^^* 
it  said,  the  last  bulwark  of  his  country  was  yielded 
up  in  consequence  of  express  instructions  from  him, 
written  with  his  own  hand.  * 

Thus  were  taken,  by  the  treachery  and  artifices  of 
the  French  Emperor,  the  four  frontier  fortresses  of  tiw  Em- 
Spain;  those  which  command  the  three  great  roads  SJ'Lp^^w 
by  Perpignan,  Navarre,  and  Biscay,  across  the  Py-g^^^a^ 
renees,  and  the  possession  of  which  gives  an  invadercorenthe 
the  entire  command  of  the  only  passes  practicable  sp'in  with 
for  an  army  from  France  into  the  Peninsula.     And*'^?*- 
they  were  taken  not  only  during  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace,  but  close  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  by  a  power  which,  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore, had  so  solemnly  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
the  Spanish  dominions !      History  has  few  blacker 
or  mjore  disgraceful  deeds  to  commemorate;  and, 
doubtless,  the  perpetration  of  them  must  have  been 
a  subject  of  shame  to  many  of  the  brave  men  en- 
gaged in  the  undertaking,  how  much  soever  the 
better  feelings  of  the  majority  may  have  been  ob- 
literated by  that  fatal  revolutionary  principle,  which 
measures  the  morality  of  all  public  actions  by  no 
other  test  but  success.     Napoleon,  however,  who 

•  "  On  the  margin  of  the  letter  of  the  Duke  de  Mahon,  Captain- 
General  of  Guipuscoa>  requesting  instructions,  and  fully  detailing  the 
danger,  was  written  in  the  Prince  of  Peace's  own  hand,-»«  Let  the 
Governor  give  up  the  place,  since  he  has  not  the  means  of  resisting,  but  let 
him  do  so  in  an  amicable  manner,  as  has  been  done  in  other  places  where 
there  were  even  fewer  reasons  or  grounds  for  excuse  than  in  the  case  of 
Saint  Sebastians."— JliarcA  3,  1808.  Toreno,  L  58.  The  general  an- 
swer returned  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  the  repeated  demands  which 
he  received  from  the  North,  for  instructions  how  to  act,  had  previously 
been— «*  Receive  the  French  well;  they  are  our  allies;  they  come  to 
us  as  friends.** — Habdbmbbro,  x.  122. 
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CHAP,   never  enquired  into  the  means,  provided  the  end 

—  were  favourable,  was  overjoyed  at  this  easy  acquisi- 

1®^''*    tion  of  the  keys  of  Spain,  and  was  led  from  it  (o 
discard  all  fears  of  a  serious  rupture  in  the  course 
of  his  projected  changes  of  djmasty  in  the  Peninsula. 
With  his  accustomed  vigour,  he  instantly  prepared 
to  make  the  most  of  his  extraordinary  good  fortune 
in  these  important  conquests ;  fresh  troops  were  in- 
stantly poured  into  the  newly  acquired  fortresses; 
their  ramparts  were  armed,  their  ditches  scoured, 
their  arsenals  611ed;  the  monks  in  them  were  all 
turned  adrift,  and  the  monasteries  converted  into 
barracks.     Several  millions  of  biscuits  were  baked 
in  the  frontier  towns  of  France,  and  speedily  stored 
in  their  precious  magazines.     The  whole  country 
from  the  Bidassoa  to  the  Douro  was  covered  with 
armed  men  ;  the  Spanish  authorities  in  all  the  towns 
»  Foy,  iii.    were  supplanted  by  French  ones ;  and  before  as  yet 
Tor.1!*69^  a  single  shot  had  been  fired,  or  one  angry  note  inter- 
60.  South,  changed  between  the  Cabinets,  the  whole  of  Spain, 
Lond.'i.  67,  north  of  the  Ebro,  was  already  wrested  from  the 
^^-  Crown  of  Castile.'* 

How  deeply  soever  Godoy  may  have  been  impVi- 
The  Pnnce  catcd,  by  loug  established  intimacy  and  recent  lures, 
u^thLeu  in  ^he  meshes  of  French  diplomacy,  he  could  not  any 
through  the  ]Q,^ggP  remain  blind  to  the  evident  tendency  of  the 

real  designs  i»   t^t 

ofFrancf.  dcsigns  of  Napolcou.  The  seizure  of  Pampeluna 
first  drew  the  veil  in  part  from  his  eyes ;  the  succes- 
sive capture  of  Barcelona,  St  Sebastians,  and  Figueras, 

*  General  Foy,  though  a  liberal  writer,  and  of  the  Napoleon  school, 
gives  a  full  detail,  much  to  his  credit,  of  these  disgraceful  transact  ion  s« 
and  draws  a  veil  over  none  of  the  dishonourable  deeds  by  which  they 
were  accomplished.-— See  For,  iii.  75,  65.  This  is  the  true  and  hon- 
ourable  spirit  of  history^  and  withal  the  most  politic,  for  it  gives  double 
weight  to  the  defence  of  his  country  on  other  points  when  undertaken 
by  such  a  champion. 
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next  tore  it  asunder;  finally,  the  pi^oclamation  of  chap. 
Junot,  on  the  1st  February,  at  once  dashed  to  the-  ^^  ^* 


earth  all  his  hopes  bf  national  or  individual  dggran^    ^®^^* 
disement.     The  portentous  announcement  that  Junot 
was  to  administer  the  afikirs  of  Portugal  in  its  whole 
extent^  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  evinced  clearljr 
that  all  the  provisions  iu  the  treaty  of  Fohtainbkau 
in  favour  either  of  the  Spanish  family^  who  had  ceded 
the  throne  of  Tuscany,  or  the  Prince  of  Peace  indi- 
vidually, were  blown  to  the  winds.    The  private 
correspondence  of  that  ambitious  statesman,  accord*- 
ingly,  at  this  period,  evinces  the  Utnlost  uneasiness 
at  the  designs  of  France.*    But  the  uncertainty  of 
which  he  so  bitterly  complained,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion.    A  requisition,  by  Napoleon^  for  the  removal  Feb.  6. 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  Toulon^  which  the  Cabinet  of 
Madrid  were  weak  enough  to  comply  with>  though 
the  rapid  succession  of  events  prevented  its  execu- 
tion, was  soon  followed  by  a  formal  demand  of  aM  F«b.  27. 
Spain  to  the  north  of  the  EJbro^  to  be  incor^rateddi2,3i8.' 
with  the  French  monarchy*     In  return,  he  offered  ^^^'^^ 
to  cede  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  his  newly  acquired  tw!  i.  65, 
realm  of  Portugal  ;^  but  it  was  readily  foreseen  that  lo^.  ^^'" ' 

•  On  February  9>  Godoy  'wrote  to  his  agent  Isquierdo  at  t^aris  the  fol- 
lowing secret  despatch  : — *'  I  receive  no  news ;  I  live  in  uncertainty  i  the  Hh  secret 
treaty  it  already  a  dead  letter ;  this  kingdom  is  covered  with  troops ;  the  I)«»p»tch  to 
harbours  of  Portugal  are  about  to  be  occupied  by  them  ;  Junot  governs  'p*"®",^*' 
the  whole  of  that  country.    We  have  just  received  a  demand  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  our  fleets  to  co-operate  with  the  French,  which  must  be 
complied  with.    Every  thing  is  uncertainty,  intrigue,  and  distrust ;  public 
opinion  is  divided ;  the  lieir-apparent  to  the  throne  was  lately  involved 
in  a  treasonable  conspiracy ;  the  French  troops  live  at  free  quarters  on 
the  country ;  the  people  are  exhausted  by  their  requisitions.    You  your- 
self have  been  to  little  purpose  at  Paris ;  the  ambassador  there  is  use- 
less.    What  the  devH  is  to  come  of  all  this  ?  what  will  be  the  end  of 
this  uncertainty  ?    If  you  know  any  thing,  for  God*s  sake  let  me  know 
it ;  any  thing  is  better  than  this  uncertainty.*'.— Godot  io  Isquibrpo, 
9M  February,  1608 ;  Tbibaudeau^  vi.  311,  313. 
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CHAP,    the  proposal  would  prove  entirely  elasory,  as  Jonot 

-J^ — ^had  taken  possession  of  the  whole  coimtry  in  the 

^^^'    name  of  Napoleon,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  he 

would  ever  relinquish  his  grasp  of  a  monarchy  so 

impwtant  in  his  maritime  designs  against  Great 

Britain.*     - 

Possession  of  Spain  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro,  in- 
oodor.at    eluding,  of  course,  Catalonia,  Navarre,  the   whoie 
awfreoTthe  frontier  fortresses,  and  passes  through  the  Pyrenees, 
N*  *^i!^f    was,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  possession  of  Spain 
prepares  the  Itself ;  uot  a  fort  oxistcd  to  arrest  the  French  between 
wurttist'^**  river  and  the  capital.     The  intelligence  com* 
viiie.         municated  by  Isquierdo  revealed  the  alarming  fact, 
that  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies^  was  to  be 
given  to  Ferdinand,  and  that  Napoleon  continually 
reverted  to  the  dependence  of  the  tranquillity  of 
France  on  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Spam.   In 
the  course  of  the  conferences,  the  Spanish  diploma- 
tist had  penetrated  the  real  secret,  and  distinctly 
warned  the  Prince  of  Peace  that  the  total  dethrcme- 
ment  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  resolved  on.   Tfae 
March  11.  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria  at  Madrid  at  this 

•  The  proposition  for  the  cession  of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Ebro 
Napoleoa  Was  brought  to  Madrid  by  Isquierdo,  in  the  form  of  a  proc^-verbale  of 
deroandfl  the  the  import  of  long  conferences  held  at  Paris  between  himself,  Duroc, 
c  won  of  and  Talleyrand ;  they  bore :— •«  The  Emperor  is  desirous  of  exdiangiug 
Tincwtothe  ^^^"8^  ^*^^  '^®  Spanish  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro,  to  avoid 
north  of  the  the  inconvenience  of  a  military  road  across  Castile.  A  new  treaty, 
Ebro.  offensive  and  defensive,  appears  necessary  to  bind  Spain  more  closdy  to 

the  Continental  System.  The  repose  of  his  empire  requires,  that  the 
succession  to  the  croum  of  Castile  should  be  fixed  in  an  irrevocable  man- 
ner. His  majesty  is  willing  to  grant  permission  to  the  King  to  bear  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies^  and  to  grant  his  niece  in  marriage  to  the 
Prince  of  Asturias." — Such  was  the  proces-verbale ;  but  Isquierdo,  savs 
Foy,  was  too  acute  a  diplomaUst  not  to  see  that  Napoleon  was  deceiving 
all  the  world ;  and  that  he  was  bent  upon  getting  the  entire  command  of 
the  whole  Peninsula,  and  disposing  of  it  at  his  pleasure.— For,  iii.  109, 
1 10 ;  and  IsQu  ierdo's  Despatch  to  Prince  of  Pbacb^  24th  March,  1 808 ; 
Savary,  iii.  142. 
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junctare,  who  had  been  forced  to  renounce  one  throne   chap- 
by  the  French  Emperor,  and  since  insidiously  de- 


prived of  the  compensation  promised  her  instead  in    ^®^^" 
Portugal,  enhanced  the  general  embarrassments ;  and 
at  length  the  arrival  of  Murat  at  Burgos,  with  theMtrch  13. 
title  of  **  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor,"  and  an  im- 
mense staff,  both  civil  and  military,  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  Napoleon  was  determined  to  appropriate 
to  himself  the  whole  Peninsula.     In  this  extremity 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  roused  to  more  manly  feelings 
by  the  near  approach  of  danger,  both  to  the  monar- 
chy and  his  own  person,  recalled  a  letter  which  he 
had  despatched  to  Paris,  consenting  to  the  cession  of  Marcii  u, 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Ebro,  and  counselled  the 
King  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  and  depart  for  Seville,  with  a  view  to  em- 
bark for  America.     Preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  the  journey ;  the  guards  were  assembled  at  March  le. 
Aranjuez,  then  the  royal  residence;  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  brought  from  S^ovia,  and  messengers 
despatched  to  Gibraltar  to  bespeak  an  asylum  for  the 
fugitive   monarch    within    its    impregnable    walls. 
Mean-while  Napoleon,  keeping  up  to  the  last  his  de- 
testable system  of  hypocrisy,  sent  the  King  a  pre- March  17. 
sent  of  twelve  beautiful  horses,  with  a  letter  announ- 
cing ^'  his  approaching  visit  to  his  friend  and  ally  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  order  to  cement  their  friendship  by 
persona]  intercourse,  and  arrange  the  affairs  of  the 
Peninsula  without  the  restraint  of  diplomatic  forms ;" 
while  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  by  six  thousand  >  Tor.  i.eo, 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  formation  of  a  new  French  ^**3^'*^' 
army,  nineteen  thousand  strong,  in  Biscay,  under??®- P<>y> 
Marshal  Bessieres,  and  the  increase  of  the  forces  inns.  i^od. 
Catalonia  to  fifteen  thousand  men,*  told  but  too^^®'^*' 
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CHAP,   clearly  that  if  he  did  arrive,  it  would  be  with  tiie 
-  ^"^'   pomp  and  authority  of  a  conqueror. 

1607.        The  Prince  of  Asturias  was  offered  by  the  King 
Tumult  at  either  to  share  the  flight  of  the  Royal  family,  or 
^d  om-'    remain  at  home  with  the  title  of  Lleutenftnt-Qelieral 
throw  of  the  of  the  Kingdom.    He  at  first  preferred  the  former 
p^"^    alternative,  though  his  confidants,  not  yet  convinced 
of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  contempla- 
ted  by  Napoleon,   dissuaded   him  from    the  step, 
and  strongly  recommended  him  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Napoleon.      Mean^while,  the  pre- 
parations  for  a  journey  by  the  Court,  and  certain 
vague  rumours  of  their  approaching  departure  from 
the  kingdom,  which  had  transpired,  collected  an  un- 
usual crowd  to  Aranjuez,  and  increased  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  the  anxiety  of  the  people  at  Madrid, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance  in  which  they 
were  kept,  had  still  learned  with  dismay  the  seisure 
of  the  frontier  fortresses,  and   occupation   of  the 
northern  provinces   by  the   French   troops.      The 
French  ambassador  openly  and    loudly  condemned 
the  projected  departure  to  the  south,  as  uncalled- 
for,  imprudent,  and  calculated  only  to  disturb  the 
existing  state  of  amity  between  the  two  nations, — 
while  Murat  at  Burgos  issued  a  proclamation,  whiA 
arrived  at  this  period  at  the  capital,  in  which  he  en- 
joined his  soldiers,  ^'  to  treat  the  Spaniards,  a  nation 
estimable  in  so  many  respects,  as  they  would  tr^t 
their  French  compatriots,  as  the   Elmperor  wished 
nothing  but  happiness  and  felicity  t(j  StJaln.**     Still 
the  general  effervescence  continued,  and  the  King,  to 
calm  it,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  earnestly 
March  16.  Counselled  peace  and  submission  :  all   advice  Whid» 
had  a  precisely  opposite  effect.     As  the   i)eriod  erf 
departure  approached,  the  reluctance  of  Ferdinand 
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to  accompany  the  fugitive  monarch  became  hourly  chai». 


XLIX 

stronger,  and  his  friends  gave  out  that  he  was  re-  ■ 
solved  to  remain  at  home  and  stand  by  his  country  :    ^®^^* 
a  resolution  which  was  loudly  applauded   by  the 
people,  who  regarded  him  as  the  only  hope  of  the 
nation,  and  were  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  perfect 
fury  against  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whom  they  re- 
garded as,  more  than  he  really  wa8>  the  author  of  all 
the  public  calamities.     A  casual  expression  which 
dropped  from  the  Prince  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
"  This  night  the  Court  sets  out,  but  I  will  not  ac- 
company them,"  increased  the  general  ferment,  by 
spreading  the  belief  he  might  possibly  be  reluctantly 
torn  away  from  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers.     At 
length  when  the  Royal  carriages  drew  up  to  the 
door  of  the  Royal  palace,  and  preparations  for  an 
immediate  departure  were  made,  matters  catne  to  a 
crisis :  the  people   rose  in  tumultuous   masses ;   a 
large  body  took  post  at  the  palace,  cut  the  traces  of 
the  carriages,  and  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  intended  March  n. 
journey,  while  a  furious  mob,  composed  in  great 
part  of  disbanded  soldiers,  surrounded  the  hotel  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  from  whose  guards  they  ex- 
perienced no  resistance,  forced  open  the  doors,  ran- 
sacked the  most  private  apartments  in  searching  for  •  Tor.  i.  69, 
the  object  of  their  indignation,  who,  however,  forJ^g^J^,*"' 
the  time  escaped  ;  but  still  observing  some  modera-Ti»>i'-  v»- 
tion  in  their  excesses,  brought  the  Princess,  with  allLond.  i.64, 
the  respect  due  to  her  rank,  to  the  Royal  palace.** 

*  The  tumult  at  the  Prince  of  Peace's  palace  first  commenced  from 
the  mob  recognising  in  the  person  of  a  veiled  lady,  who  lefl  the  palace  at 
dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  surrounded  by  the  guards,  Dona  Josefa 
Tudo,  who  had  so  long  been  the  mistress  of  the  favourite.  Mis  marriage 
Tirith  the  niece  of  the  Ring  no  more  disturbed  their  relations,  than  either 
the  one  or  the  other  excited  any  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  the  Queen, 
whose  criminal  partidity  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  his  original  dera- 
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CHAP.       In  the  firrt  moment  of  alarm,  the  Prince  of  Peace 
^^^^'  -had  escaped  by  a  back  passage,  with  a  single  roll. 


1807.    ^hich  was  lying  on  the  table,  in  his  hand,  and  Sying 
FaUoftbe  up  to  the  garfcts,  hid  himself  under  a  quantity  of 
Pei^  ^  mats,  until  the  6rst  violence  of  the  tumult  had  sub- 
ab<iu»tiooofgi(]04],     Xo  appease  the  people,  the  King  issued  a 
Mircria  decree  the  following  morning,  by  which  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  functions  as  Generalissimo  and  High 
Admiral,  and  banished  from  Court,  with  liberty  only 
to  choose  his  place  of  retreat.     This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  restoring  general  tranquillity ; 
the  violence  of  the  public  feeling  was  manifested  by 
the  seizure  of  Don  Diego  Oodoy,  a  relation  of  the 
Prince,  who  was  conducted  with  every  mark  of  ig- 
nominy by  his  own  troop  of  dragoons  to  his  barracks : 
and  secret  information  was  received,  that  a  new  and 
more  serious  tumult  was  preparing  for  the  succeed- 
ing night,  having  for  its  object  a  more  important 
change  than  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  favourite. 
At  the  same  time   intelligence    arrived    that   the 
guards,  when  sounded  as  to  whether  they  would  re- 
pel an  attack  upon  the  palace,  answered,  ^^  that  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  could  alone  ensure  the  public 
safety ;"  and  at  the  same  time  that  Prince  waited  on 
the  King,  and  offered,  by  sending  the  officers  of  his 
household  through  the  crowd,   to  disperse  the  as- 
semblage ;   a  proposal  which  was  gladly  accepted, 
but  necessarily  led  to  the  suspicion,   that  he  who 
could  so  easily  appease,  had  not  been  a  stranger  to  the 
origin,  of  the  tumult.    The  night  passed  quietly  over, 
but  next  moming,at  ten  o'clock,  a  frightful  disturbance 

tion  ;-.and  the  tumult  at  Aranjuez  found  them  boih  residing  quietly  un- 
der the  sam«  roof.— Toreno,  i.  74 ;  Fov,  iii.  116.  This  is  a  clear  proof 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  ardour  of  the  sun  in  a  warm  climate  docs 
not  inflame  the  passion  of  the  green-eyed  monster. 
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arose  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  Godoy  in  his   chap. 
own  palace.  The  unhappy  victim  of  popular  fury  had 


remained  for  thirty-six  hours  undiscovered  in  his  ^^^' 
place  of  concealment ;  but  at  length  the  pangs  of Maich  19. 
thirst  became  so  intolerable  as  to  overcome  the  fear 
of  death>  and  he  ventured  down  stairs  to  get  a  glass 
of  water.  He  was  recognised  by  a  Walloon  sen- 
tinel at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  who  immediately  gave 
the  alarm.  A  crowd  instantly  collected  ;  he  was 
seized  by  a  furious  multitude,  and  with  difBculty 
rescued  from  instant  death  by  some  guards  who 
collected  around  him,  and,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
their  own  lives,  dragged  him  suspended  from  their 
saddles  almost  in  the  air,  covered  with  contusions, 
and  half  dead  with  terror,  at  a  rapid  pace  across  the 
Place  San  Antonio  to  the  nearest  prison,  amidst  the 
most  dreadful  cries  and  imprecations.  Prevented 
from  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  chief  object 
of  their  hatred,  the  mob  divided  into  separate  par- 
ties, and  traversing  the  streets  in  different  directions, 
sacked  and  levelled  with  the  ground  the  houses  of 
the  principal  friends  and  dependants  of  Godoy.  At 
length  Ferdinand,  to  whom  all  eyes  were  now  turned 
as  the  only  person  capable  of  arresting  the  public 
disorders,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  whose  anxiety  amidst  all  the  perils  with 
which  they  were  themselves  surrounded,  was  chiefly 
for  the  life  of  their  fallen  favourite,  flew  to  the 
prison  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  prevailed  on 
the  menacing  mob  by  which  it  was  surrounded  to 
retire.  *'  Are  you  as  yet  King?"  enquired  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  when  Ferdinand  first  presented  him- 
self before  him.  "  Not  as  yet,  but  I  shall  soon  be 
so."  In  effect,  Charles  IV.  deserted  by  the  whole 
Court,  overwhelmed  by  the  opprobrium  heaped  on 
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CHAP,  his  obnoxious  minister,  unable  to  trust  his  own  guards« 
.  and  in  hourly  apprehension  for  the  life,  not  only  of 


1807.  Godoy,  but  of  himself  and  the  Queen,  deemed  a  re* 
<  Und,  i.  signation  of  the  crown  the  only  mode  of  securing 
Tor.^Ts,  the  personal  safety  of  any  of  the  three ;  and  in  the 
79.  Foy,  ill.  evauing  a  proclamation  appeared  in  which  he  re- 
Neu!  i.  16,  linquisbed  the  throne  to  the  Prince  of  Asturiaa."  * 
yiZf!"'  The  Prince  was  proclaimed  King  under  the  title 
323.         Qf  Ferdinand  VII.  on  the  day  of  his  father's  abdica- 

•  **  As  my  habitual  infirmities  no.  longer  permit  me  to  bear  the  weight 
Hii  proda-  of  the  government  of  my  kingdom,  and  standing  in  need,  for  the  re* 
roation,  and  establishment  of  my  health,  of  a  milder  climate  and  a  private  life,  I  have 
secret  feel-    determined,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation,  to  abdicate  the  Crown 
*°?f  T     *  J'*  favour  of  my  heir  and  well-beloved  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and 
*        desire  that  this,  my  free  and  spontaneous  abdication,  should  be  <\illy 
carried  into  execution  in  all  points/' — Decree,  19/A  MarcK  1808  5  YoY, 
iii.  871.— On  the  day  following,  the  King  informed  Murat  of  his  resig- 
nation, with  fliU  details  of  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  but  without  alleging 
any  others  than  those  set  forth  in  the  public  instrument ;  but  on  the 
21st  he  wrote  a  secret  despatch  to  Napoleon,  in  which  he  asserted,— 
"  I  have  not  resigned  in  favour  of  my  son,  but  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  when  the  din  of  arms  and  the  clamours  of  my  insurgent 
guards  led  n^e  no  alternative  but  resignation  or  deatb>  which  would 
speedily  have  been  followed  by  that  of  the  Queen.     I  Irnve  been  forced 
to  abdicate,  and  have  no  longer  any  hope  but  in  the  aid  and  support  oi 
March  21.  my  magnanimous  ally,  the  Emperor  Napoleon."     On  the  same  day  he 
drew  up  a  secret  protest,  which  sets  forth,—**  I  declare  that  my  decree 
of  1 9th  March,  by  which  I  abdicated  the  Crown  in  favour  of  my  son,  is 
an  act  to  which  I  was  forced,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  in  m^ 
beloved  subjects.    It  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  nulL" — See  both 

documents  in  Fov,  iii.  392,  393 ;  Pikes  Just On  the  other  hapdt  Uie 

day  after  his  abdication,  Charles  IV.  said  to  the  diplomatic  body  assem- 
bled at  the  Escurial, — *'  I  never  performed  an  action  in  my  life  with 
more  pleasure."     The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  abdication,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  prompted  cliiefly  by  terror  for  the  life  of  tlie  Prince 
of  Peace,  for  whose  safety  throughout  the  Royal  pair  manifested  more 
solicitude  than  for  their  own  concerns  ;  and  it  w^s  an  afterthought  to 
protest  against  it  as  null,  or  attempt  to  recede  from  the  act.     Thibau- 
deau  seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  protest  on  2 1st  March 
was  drawn  out  subsequent  to  its  date^  and  after  the  arrival  of  Murat, 
though,  doubtless,  the  resignation  of  the  Crown,  even  if  suggested  only 
by  terrors  for  Godoy*s  life,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  voluntaxy  deed««^ 
See  ToBENo,  i.  85,  80,  and  Thibavdeau,  vi.  328. 
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tio»;  and  thia  auspiciqus  event,  coupled  with  the  chap 
fall  of  GodQjr,  diffused  universal  transport.    All  ranks 


xux. 


apd  daspes  of  the  people  shared  in  it :  the  surrender    ^^^^• 
Qf  the  frontier  fortresses ;  the  hundred  thousand  men  Universal 
in  the  northern  provinces ;  the  approach  of  Napoleon  {^opi*  '^^ 
with  his  guards,  were  forgotten,  now  that  the  traitors  **'"**^®'*^"* 
wbo  had  betrayed  the  nation  were  fallen :  the  houses 
in  Madrid  were   decorated   during  the  day  with 
flowers  and  green  boughs ;  at  night  a  vast  illumina^ 
tion  burst  forth  spontaneously  in  every  part  of  the 
city,     Ferdinand  VII.  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic 
applause  as  the  saviour  of  his  country,  whenever  he 
appeared  in  public;  while  the  public  fury  against 
the  Prince  of  Peace  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
people  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  destroyed  the  >  Tor.  i.  84, 
institutions  which  he  had  established  for  the  promo^^*  ^"th.*' 
tion  even  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,'  209. 218. 
from  which  nothing  but  unmixed  good  could  have  22.' 
been  anticipated.' 

While  the  Spanish  people  were  thus  abandoning 
themselves  to  transports  of  joy  at  the  accession  continned 
of  a  new  monarch  to  the  throne,  Murat  at  the  headj^jp^*^^[ 
of  the  French  troops  was  rapidly  approaching  Ma-  t«>op»,  and 
drid.  On  the  15th  March,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  M^t^into 
the  corps  of  Moncey,  the  imperial  guard  and  the  ar-J^J|J^*^*|g 
tillery  from  Burgos,  taking  the  road  of  the  Sorno*  ' 

Sierra.  On  the  same  day,  Dupont,  with  two  divisions 
of  his  corps  and  the  cavalry,  broke  up  for  the  Oua- 
darama  pass ;  the  third  division  of  Dupont's  corps 
remained  at  Valladolid  to  observe  the  Spanish  troops 
which  occupied  Gallicia.  No  sooner  had  these  forces 
advanced  on  the  road  towards  Madrid,  than  their 
place  at  Burgos  was  supplied  by  the  army  of  reserve 
under  Bessieres.  The  whole  body  moved  on  by  bri- 
gades, taking  with  them  provisions  for  fifteen  days. 
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CHAP,   and  fifty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  each  man ;  they 
-bivouacked  at  night  with  patroles  set,  and  all  the 


^^^'    other  precautions  usual  in  an  enemy's   territory. 
They  every  where  gave  out  that  they  were  bound  for 
the  camp  of  St  Roque,  to  act  against  the  English,  at 
the  same  time  belying  these  pacific  declarations  by  ar- 
resting all  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  posts  whom  they 
met  on  the  road,  so  as  to  prevent  any  intelligence  of 
their  approach  being  received.      In  this  way  they 
passed  without  opposition,  and  almost  without  their 
advance  being  known,  the  important  range  of  moun- 
Much  sd.  tains  which  separates  Old  from  New  Castile;  and  Mu- 
rat,  having  learned  at  Beytrajo,  on  their  southern  side, 
of  the  events  at  Aranjuez,  redoubled  his  speed,  and 
entered  Madrid  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  impe- 
rial guard  and  a  brilliant  staff,  on  the  day  following, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.     This  formidable  apparition  excited  mndi 
less  attention  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  in 
Mtrcb  24.  cousequeuce  of  all  minds  being  intent  on  the  prepa- 
ration for  Ferdinand  VII.  on  the  following  day  ma- 
king his  public  entry  into  the  capital.     He  came  in 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  thousand 
citizens  of  all  ranks,  in  carriages,  on  foot,  and  horse- 
back, who  had  gone  out  to  welcome  their  Sovereign; 
» Lond.  1.   and  Murat,  who  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  universal 
Soitb.'i.    transports  which  his  presence  occasioned,  failed  not 
Voll  ^'  instantly  to  write  off  to  Napoleon  intelligence  of  what 
i28»  ISO.  he  had  seen,  with  many  observations  on  the  probable 
oT.Thih.'  effect  of  so  popular  a  Prince  permanently  retaining 
^  ^^'     the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.' 
Murat  de-       The  first  care  of  Ferdinand,  after  he  ascended  the 
cognise  Per- throne,  wds  to  transmit  to  Napoleon  a  full  account 
taitolim-^  of  the  transactions  at  Aranjuez,  according  to  his  ver- 
ury  poMM.  sion  of  the  affair ;  and  he  anxiously  awaited  the  an- 
drid.        swer  wbichwas  to  be  received  from  the  supreme 
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arbiter  of  his  fate.     In  the  interim,  however,  he   chap. 

XLIX 

experienced  from   the   French  authorities  the  nt — 

most  reserve  ;  and  when  he  made  a  visit  to  Murat,  ^®^'^' 
and  was  announced  as  King  of  Spain,  he  had  the 
mortification  of  being  obliged  to  return,  not  only 
without  any  of  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  but 
without  having  had  a  single  word  addressed  to  him 
by  that  officer  or  his  attendants.*  As,  however,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  new  sovereign  that 
he  should  be  recognised  by  the  French  Emperor, — 
and  his  situation  without  such  countenance  was  not 
only  precarious  but  full  of  danger, — no  pains  were 
spared  to  conciliate  his  favour,  and  win  the  good- 
will of  the  French  Generals  in  Madrid.  Flattery, 
caresses,  obsequious  obedience  to  every  demand,  were 
all  tried,  but  in  vain ;  Murat,  aware  of  the  secret 
designs  of  his  brother-in-law  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
was  careful  to  avoid  every  thing  which  could  have 
the  semblance  even  of  recognising  his  title  to  the 
throne.  Mean-while,  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen, 
more  and  more  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  fallen 
favourite,  did  not  let  a  day  pass  without  reiterating 
their  entreaties  to  Murat  to  take  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  now  openly  represented  the  resignation 
as  an  involuntary  act ;   while  that  general,  careful 

•  '*  The  Queen  of  Etruria  had,  unknown  to  Murat,  arranged  matters 
for  an  interview  between  him  and  Ferdinand  VIL,  and  accordingly  he 
made  his  appearance  and  was  announced  as  King  of  Spain,  when  the 
French  General  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Ex- Queen  of  Tuscany.  Mu- 
rat stood  up  when  he  entered  the  room,  but  did  not  advance  a  step  to 
meet  him  :  Ferdinand  paused  at  his  unexpected  reserve ;  and  the  Queen, 
to  put  an  end  to  so  awkward  a  scene,  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  be- 
^an  to  play.  Neither  said  a  word :  at  length  Ferdinand  mechanically 
drew  near  to  his  sister,  and  stood  beside  the  instrument ;  Murat  never 
stirred,  and  soon  after,  bowing  to  the  Queen,  retured,  without  haying 
taken  any  farther  notice  of  the  embarrassed  monarch." — FoY^  iii.  140, 

VOL.  VL  2  N 
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CHAP,  above  all  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  master,  took 
— military  possession  of  the  capital,  occupied  and  fort!-- 


^^^*    fied  the  Retiro^  reviewed  all  his  forces  on  the  edge 
of  the  town,  and  nominated  General  Grouchy  gover« 
nor  of  Madrid.     Every  thing  asked  by  the  French 
authorities  was  instantly  granted  ;  all  their  requisi- 
tions for  the  support,  clothing,  or  pay  of  the  troope 
were  carefully  complied  with ;  and  even  the  ungra- 
cious demand  for  the  sword  of  Francis  I.,  which  had 
hung  in  the  royal  armoury  ever  since  it  had  been 
taken  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  also  yielded  to  the 
desire  of  Ferdinand  to  conciliate  his  much  dreaded 
Marob  31.  ally.^    A  hint  was  next  given  that  the  journey  of 
Don  Carlos,  the  King's  brother,  destined  to  cele^ 
brity  in  future  times,  to  receive  the  Emperor  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  very  acceptable : 
this,  too,  was  instantly  acquiesced  in,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  his  departure.    Encouraged  by  such 
marks  of  compliance,  Beauharnois  then  insinuated 
that  it  would  have  the  best  effect  upon  the  future 
relations  of  the  two  potentates,  if  Ferdinand  hiniadf 
were  to  go  at  least  as  far  as  Burgos  to  receive  his 
august  guest ;  but  the  advisers  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch were  startled  at  this  demand,  especially  so  aoou. 
after  the  perfidious  seizure  of  the  fortresses ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Madrid,  grievously  offended  at  the 
» Lond.  i.    coldness  of  the  French  authoriti^  to  their  beloved 
i^ilo'^ull  Prince,  and  the  unauthorized  intrusion  of  their  troops 
Thib.  yi.    into  the  capital,  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more 

332.  Tor.  1.  ^    f  ,     ,      ,  .  „.       i 

109.         exasperated  at  their  impenous  allies. 

Napoleon  received  the  account  of  the  events  at 

•  "  It  was  brought  in  state  frora  the  Armona  Real  to  the  palace  of 
Marat  bj  the  Count  Ahemion.  •  It  could  not,'  said  he,  *  be  gtren  op 
to  more  worthj  hands  than  those  of  the  iHnstrious  general  fbrmed  fa 
the  gchool  of  the  hero  of  the  age,*  "-»Foy,  iii.  142. 
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Aranjuea  on  the  night  of  the  36th  Mflrtjh  at  Paris.   c^aP. 
He  instantly  took  his  final  resolution,  and  next  mom^i 


ing  offered  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Louis.    ^*^** 
His  letter  to  that  Prince  still  exists,  and  affords  de-Napoieonof- 
cisive  evidence  of  his  views  on  that  monarchy,  evett^^*^of 
at  that  early  period,  and  of  the  profound  dissimula-^^^^^ 
tion,  as  well  as  thorough  perfidy  by  which  his  Stib-p*rt«i  who 
sequent  conduct,  both  to  Ferdinand  and  Charles  IV./*""''*'  *^- 
was  characterised.*    Louis,  however,  was  not  de«* 
ceivfed  by  the  specious  offer  thus  held  out  to  him  :  he 
had  felt  on  the  throne  of  Holland  the  chains  of  §er^ 
Vitude,  and  the  responsibility  of  command,  and  he 
was  thinking  rather  of  resigning  his  onerous  charge 
than  accepting  another  still  more  burdensome :  he 
therefore  refused.     At  the  same  time  Napoleon  had 
a  long  conversation  with  Isquierdo  at  St  Cloud  as  to 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  Peninsula^  and  the 
feelings  with  which  they  would  regard  a  prince  of 
his  family,  or  even  himself,  for  their  sovereign.    Is- 
quierdo replied, — *'  The  Spaniards  would  accept  your  sayaryis 
Majesty  for  their  sovereign  with  pleasure,  and  eveilJSd.*^^" 

•  Napoleon's  letter  to  his  brother  Louis  was  in  these  termS : — "27th 
March,  1608 — Tlie  King  of  Spain  had  just  abdicated;  the  Prince  of 
Peace  has  been  imprisoned;  insurrectionary  movements  hate  dhoi^ 
themselves  at  Madrid.    At  that  instant  our  troops  were  still  forty  leagued 
distant,  but  on  the  23d  Murat  must  have  entered  that  capital  at  the  Napoleon's 
head  of  forty  thousand  men.     The  people  demand  me,  with  loud  cried,  letter  to 
to  ^x  their  destinies.     Being  convinced  thai  1  shall  never  be  able  to  coU'  ^^*'  ^ 
cltule  a  solid  peace  with  England  till  I  have  given  a  gteat  movement  on  ihe^^^  mcU 
Continent,  I  have  resolved  to  put  a  French  Prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
In  this  state  of  afiairs  I  have  turned  my  eyes  to  you  for  the  throne  of  Spain, 
Say  at  once  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject  ?    You  must  be  a#&r6 
that  this  plan  is  yet  in  embryo ;  and  that  although  I  have  100,000  men 
in  Spain^  yei^  according  to  circumstances,  I  may  either  advance  directly 
to  my  object,  in  which  case  every  thing  will  be  concluded  In  a  fortnight, 
or  be  more  circumspect  in  my  advances,  and  the  final  result  appeat  only 
after  several  months*  operations.    Answer  categorically — if  1  declare  yOti 
King  of  Spain,  can  I  rely  on  you?" — Napoleon  to  Louis,  ^th  March, 
1808.-i»ToBBNO,  i.  100;  om^  Thibaudbau,  vi.  S34. 
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CHAP,   enthusiasm,  but  only  in  the  event  of  your  having 

1-  previously  renounced  the  crown  of  France."    Struck 

1807.    ^j^j^  ^jjjg  answer,  he  meditated  much  on  the  affairs 

of  Spain  ;  and  without  revealing  to  him  his  real  de- 
Apra  s.     signs  on  the  Spanish  crowns,  sent  Savary  to  Madrid, 

to  carry  into  execution  his  intrigues  in  the  Spanish 
>  SftT.  uL  capital ;  and  foreseeing  that  the  crisis  of  the  Penia- 
100,  loi'.^sula  was  approaching,  and  that  it  was  indispensable 
334*^'886  *^®'  ^^  should  get  both  Charles  and  Ferdinand  into 
Foy,'  iu.     his  power,  set  out  himself  for  Bayonne  in  the  begin- 

14*.  143*         •  /«    A         •!  ijk 

uing  of  April.  * 

*  When  Savary  received  his  final  instructions  for  Madrid,  Napoleon 
HiB  iecret  ®^^  ^^  ^"™ '"""  Charles  IV.  has  abdicated;  his  son  has  succeeded  him, 
instructions,  2^<1  ^^^  change  has  been  the  result  of  a  Revolution  in  which  the  PHnce 
and  object  of  of  Peace  has  fallen,  which  looks  as  if  these  changes  were  not  altogetbcr 
his  journey,  voluntary.  I  was  fully  prepared/or  some  changes  in  Spain ;  but  I  think 
they  are  now  taking  a  turn  altogether  different  from  what  I  intended.  See 
our  ambassador  on  the  subject ;  enquire  especially  why  he  could  not 
prevent  a  revolution  in  wliich  I  shall  be  forced  to  intervene,  and  in  wbkh 
I  shall  be  considered  as  implicated.  Before  recognising  the  son,  I  must 
be  made  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the  father ;  nothing  will  induce  me 
to  do  so  till  I  see  the  resignation  duly  legalized,  otherwise  a  troop  of 
traitors  may  be  introduced  into  ray  palace  during  the  night,  who  may  force 
me  to  abdicate,  and  overturu  the  state.  When  I  made  peace  on  the 
Niemen,  I  stipulated,  that  if  England  did  not  accept  the  mediation  of 
Alexander,  he  should  unite  his  arms  to  mine  to  constrain  that  power  to 
submission.  I  would  be  weak,  indeed,  i^  having  obtained  that  angle 
advantage  from  tliose  whom  I  have  vanquished,  I  should  permit  the 
Spaniards  to  embroil  me  afresh  on  my  weak  side,  and  give  that  power 
much  greater  advantages  than  they  had  lost  by  the  rupture  with  Russia. 
What  I  fear  above  every  thing  is  a  revolution,  of  wiuch  I  neither  know  the 
direction  nor  hold  the  threads ;  doubtless,  it  would  be  a  great  object  to 
avoid  a  war  with  Spain ;  such  a  contest  would  be  a  species  of  sacrilege, 
but  I  would  willingly  incur  aU  its  hazards,  if  the  prince  who  governs  that 
state  is  disposed  to  embrace  such  a  policy.  I  should  thus  be  in  the  same 
situation  with  Louis  XIV.  when  he  engaged^  in  support  of  his  grandson, 
in  the  war  of  the  succession ;  the  same  political  necessity  governs  both 
cases.  Had  Charles  IV.  reigned,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  not  been 
overturned,  we  might  have  remained  at  peace,  because  I  could  rely  on 
them,  but  now  all  is  changed.  But  if  Spain  is  inclined  to  throw  itself 
into  the  opposite  policy,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  monarchy 
with  all  my  forces ;  for  that  country,  if  ruled  by  a  warlike  Prince,  inclin- 
ed to  direct  against  U9  all  the  resources  of  his  nation,  might  perhaps 
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No  person  could  be  better  qualified  than  Savary    Chap. 
to  execute  the  ambiguous  but  important  mission  with 


which  he  was  now  charged.     Devoted  in  his  attach-    ^®^'^' 
ttient  to  the  Emperor,  intimately  acquainted  with  hisH«  wrnvet 

\  '       ^.  •      .  *.        '     1  nr  1         tt  Madrid  J 

most  secret  projects,  active,  msmuatmg,  skilful,  a  persuades 
perfect  master  of  finesse  and  dissimulation,  and^^"*"^ 
wholly  unscrupulous  in  the  means  employed  for  the  Bayonne. 
execution  of  his  purposes,  he  was  admirably  adapted 
for  conducting  that  dark  intrigue,  which  was  intended, 
without  a  rupture,  to  terminate  in  the  dethronement 
of  the  entire  race  of  the  Spanish  House  of  Bourbon. 
In  the  most  flagitious  as  well  as  important  deeds  of 
Napoleon's  life,  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
the  Russian  negotiations  succeeding  the  Treaty  of  Til- 
sit, and  in  those  which  followed  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  he  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part,  and  his  pre- 
sent situation  at  the  head  of  the  Gend'armerie  d'Elite, 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  most  important  part  of 
the  state  police.  Fully  possessed  of  the  secret  views 
of  the  Emperor,  and  entirely  regardless  of  any 
breach  of  faith  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  he  spared 
neither  menaces,  nor  flattery,  nor  assurances  of  safety 
to  accomplish  the  grand  object  of  getting  Ferdinand 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon.*  No  sooner  had  he  ar- 
rived at  Madrid  than  he  demanded  a  special  audience 
of  the  King,  which  was  immediately  granted.     He 

succeed  in  displacing  bifhis  own  dynasty  my  family  on  the  throne  of  France, 
You  see  what  might  happen  in  France  if  I  do  not  prevent  it ;  it  is  my  duty 
to  foresee  the  danger,  and  take  measures  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  re- 
sources they  otherwise  might  derive  from  it.  If  I  cannot  arrange  with 
either  the  father  or  son,  /  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them  both ;  I  will  re- 
assemble the  Cortes,  and  resume  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  I  am  fully 
prepared  for  all  that ;  I  am  about  to  set  out  for  Bayonne ;  I  will  go  on 
to  Madrid,  but  only  if  it  is  absolutely  unavoidable." — Savaky,  iii.  162, 
166. 

•  He  admitted  to  the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  that  his  mission  was  to  get  Fer- 
dinand to  Madrid Db  Pbadt,  73. 
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CHAP,  there  declared,^-^^  I  have  come  at  the  particular  desire 
-of  the  Emperor  solely  to  offer  his  compliments  to 


I807f    yQu^  Majesty,  and  to  know  if  your  sentiments  in  re» 

gard  to  France  are  in  conformity  to  those  of  your 

father.     If  they  are,  the  Emperor  will  shut  his  eyes 

to  all  that  is  past,  be  will  not  intermeddle  in  Ae 

tmaUeMt  particular  in  the  internal  qfiairs  qftk^  king^ 

dam,  and  he  will  instantly  reoc^^se  you  as  King  of 

icenUot.  Spain  and  the  Indies."^    This  gratifying  assuranee 

^^  *^'      was  accompanied  with  so  many  flattering  expreesioos 

and  apparent  cordiality,  tbat  it  entirely  imposed  net 

only  on  Ferdinand,  but  his  most  experienced  eovat- 

AprU  10.   sellors ;  and  Savary's  entreaties  that  he  would  go  at 

least  as  far  as  Burgos  to  meet  the  Emperor,  who  wu 

» oeraiiot.  already  near  Bayonnc,  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  were 

To^.i/i  12, 80  pressing,  that  their  reluctance  to  his  departure 

JJ^f'j^^'from  the  capital  was  at  length  overcome,  and  he  set 

uu  181,     out  from  Madrid,  in  company  with  the  French  en* 

uf.  146?*  voy,  to  meet  his  august  protector.'* 

•  **  I  asked  permission/*  says  Savary,  "  to  accompany  the  King  on 
his  journey  to  the  nortbi  toMsffor  His  ivofoii ) — I  had  come  frooi  Bay- 
onne  to  Madrid  as  a  common  courier,  as  wag  the  custom  of  traveilii^  at 
that  time  in  Spain.  I  had  scarcely  arrived  when  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  retracing  my  steps  in  the  same  fashion  in  order  to  meet  the 
Emperor,  at  the  same  time  that  Ferdinand  was  pursuing  the  savie  route. 
I  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  request  leave  for  my  carriage  to  join 
that  of  his  Majesty ;  I  did  so,  and  my  carriage  accordingly  made  part  of 
the  royal  ©ortege."-^SAVAHY,  Hi.  185,  186.— It  is  incredible  that  this 
was  the  real  reason  which  induced  Savary  to  accompany  thi^  King  back 
to  BuDgot.  Don  Pedro  CevaUos  ai^s,  **  Geoeral  Savary  made  use  of 
the  most  pressing  iostanoes  to  induce  the  King  to  go  to  meet  the  Em- 
peror i^eging  that  such  a  step  would  appear  infinitely  flattering  to  his 
Imperial  Miyesty ;  and  this  he  repeated  so  often,  and  in  such  insinuating 
terms,  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Emperor  might  be  hourly 
expected,  that  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  credit  from  the  assertion. 
When  the  day  of  departure  was  fixed,  the  French  General,  in  like  man- 
uer,  *  solicited  the  honour  of  accompanying  his  Majesty  vel  his  journey, 
which  could  in  no  event  be  prolonged  beyond  Burgos,  accordmg  to  the 
positive  inteUigeace  he  had  just  r^ved  of  the  approach  (^his  M^festy.' " 
— Cbvallos,  31. 
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The  King  was  every  where  received  on  hig  route   cjhap. 
to  the  northern  provinces  with  the  same  enthusiastic  • 


joy  as  at  Aranjuez  and  Madrid  ;  though  the  simple  ^^^" 
inhabitants  of  Castile,  not  involved  in  the  trammels  <^<>»>^r  of 
of  intrigue,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  delusions  which  to  Bmrg«M«t 
were  practised  on  their  superiors,  beheld  with  undis-^JJJ^  J^ 
guised  anxiety  the  progress  of  their  sovereign  towards  ««• 
the  French  frontier.  At  Burgos,  however,  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  King's  counsellors  greatly  increased,  for  not 
only  were  they  now  surrounded  by  the  French  troops, 
but  the  Emperor  had  not  arrived,  and  no  advices  of 
his  having  even  crossed  the  frontier  were  received. 
The  matter  was  warmly  and  anxiously  debated  in 
his  council,  and  opinions  were  much  divided  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  adopted ;  Don  Pedro  Ce- 
vallos  earnestly  insisting,  that  the  King  should  go  no 
farther,  and  portraying  in  vivid  colours  the  evident 
peril  with  which  such  an  inconsiderate  surrender  of 
his  person  into  the  hands  of  so  ambitious  a  potentate 
would  be  attended.  The  other  counsellors  of  the  King 
were  more  undecided ;  alleging  for  their  public  justifi- 
cation that  it  was  utterly  inconceivable  that  Napoleon 
should  entertain  any  sinister  designs  against  the 
person  of  the  monarch  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
and  thus  run  the  risk  not  only  of  lighting  up  the 
flames  of  a  frightful  war  in  the  Peninsula,  but  placing 
the  whole  resources  of  its  Transatlantic  possessions 
at  the  disposal  of  the  English  (Government*  Cevallos 

*  These,  however,  were  not  their  only,  nor  their  real  reasons;  in 
truth  they  bad  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  it  had  ah'eady  transpired  that  Secret  mo- 
Charki  IV.  had  denounced  the  resignation  of  Aranjuez  as  a  forced  act,  tires  of  his 
and  was  doing  his  utmost  to  engage  the  French  Go?eminent  in  his  in«  counsellors 
terest.     They  were  att»  with  the  exception  of  Cevallos,  involved  in  that  *"  ^^^^ 
transacticMi,  and  they  thus  saw  the  penalties  of  treason  menacing  them 
in  rear ;  the  country  wis  overran  by  French  troops ;  a  national  strugg^ 
in  defence  of  Ferdinand  appeared  hopeless,  or  at  least  there  were  no  pre- 
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CHAP,  still  maintained  his  opinion,  and  the  ultimate  deter* 

Iff  ITC 

-roination  appeared  still  uncertain,  when  Sa  vary  join* 


^^7*    ed  the  deliberations.     He  protested  loudly  against 
But  it  it     any  change  in  the  King's  plans  as  uncalled  for  aad 
I^lSS^ind  unnecessary,  prejudicial  alike  to  the  honour  of  tlie 
^|^~»^  French  Emperor  and  of  himself  as  his  envoy,  and 
Tided.  .     likely  more  than  any  other  step  which  could  be  takes 
to  embroil  the  two  kingdoms,  and  destroy  that  good 
understanding  which  was  just  beginning  to  arise  be- 
tween their  respective  monarchs.     "  I  will  let  you 
April  u.    cut  off  my  head,"  says  he,  **  if,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  arrival  of  your  Majesty  at  Bayonne,  he 
does  not  recognise  you  as  the  King  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Indies.    To  preserve  consistency  he  will,  perhaps, 
>  CeTaiiot.  in  the  first  instance,  address  you  with  the  title  of 
fi!'i47^*^^'y^^'  Highness;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  give 
149.  EMoiq.  you  that  of  your  Majesty.   The  moment  that  is  done, 
sar.  ill.     every  thing  is  at  an  end ;  then  your  Majesty  may 
186, 187.  instantly  return  into  Spain."  * 

These  words  were  decisive :  the  King  was  sur- 

At  length  he  rounded  by  eight  thousand  of  the  French  troops, 

to  B^ywM  without  a  single  guard  to  his  person.     The  earnest 

in  conte-     manner  and  apparent  sincerity  of  Savary  disarmed 

ktte/fronT  suspicion  :  if  it  had  still  existed,  resistance  was  hard- 

N.poietn.   ly  possible  without  a  battalion  to  support  it;   and 

the  fatal  resolution  to  continue  the  journey  to  Bay- 

onne  was  taken  almost  from  necessity,  although  the 

people  were  so  alive  to  the  danger  that  they  every 

parations  for  it ;  and  there  seemed  no  safety  even  to  their  lives  but  in 
advancing  rapidly,  and  by  early  submission  and  adroit  flattery  winning 
tlie  powerful  protection  of  the  French  Emperor  before  the  partisans  of 
the  late  monarch  had  had  time  to  make  any  impression.  This  is  the 
true  secret  of  the  majority  of  Ferdinand's  counsellors  advising  him  to  go 
on  to  Bayonne,  a(\er  the  dangers  of  it  had  become  so  evident  as  to  ex. 
cite  tumults  even  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the  people.— >iS^  For,  iil 
146,  147. 
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where   manifested  the  utmost  repugnance  to  the   chap. 

journey   being  continued,   and  rose  at  Vittoria  in 1- 

menacing  crowds  to  prevent  it.     At  that  place  a    ^^^^* 
faithful  counsellor  of  the  King,  Don   Mariano  de 
Urquijo,  arrived  from  Bilboa,  and  not  only  laid  be- 
fore him  a  memoir,  distinctly  foretelling  the  dan* 
ger  which  awaited  him  from  the  French  Emperor, 
but  suggested  a  plan  by  which  escape  in  disguise 
was  still  possible,  and  mentioned  that  both  the  cap- 
tain-general of  Biscay  and  a  faithful  battalion  would 
be  nt  hand  at  Mondragon  to  conduct  him  to  Durango, 
and  from  thence  to  the  fortified  town  of  Bilboa. 
Hervaz  repeated  the  same  advice:  the  chief  of  theEocrgetw 
customhouse  made  offer  of  two  thousand  of  his  offi- sp^iih  «u. 
cers  to  protect  his  Majesty:  the  Duke  of  Mahon,^^|^**®'J^ 
Governor  of  Guipuscoa,  offered  to  pledge  his  head  "top  the 
that  he  should  escape  safely  into  Arragon,  and  to  ac-  *"** 
company  him  in  his  flight,  observing  that  it  should  Apni  n. 
never  be  said  that  a  great-grandson  of  the  brave 
Crillon  was  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need  to  a  des- 
cendant of  Henry  IV.     So  many  and  such  concurring 
efforts  would  probably  have  diverted  the  King  from 
his  design,  were  it  not  that  at  that  very  moment  Sa- 
vary,  who  had  gone  on  to  Bayonne,  and  seen  the 
Emperor,  returned,  bringing  a  letter  from  Napoleon 
himself  to  Ferdinand,  dated  from  that  town  only  two 
days  before.    This  letter  was  couched  in  such  encour- 
aging terms,  and  held  out  such  flattering  though  equi- 
vocal assurances  of  an  immediate  recognition,  which 
were  strongly  repeated  by  Savary  on  his  word  of 
honour,  that  it  relieved  Ferdinand's  counsellors  of  all 
their  perplexities  ;  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  journey  without  delay  to  Bayonne.*  When 

•  Napoleon  said  in  this  letter,—**  The  affair  of  Aranjuez  took  place 
when  I  Wcis  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  north.     I  am  not  in  a  sttiuu 
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CHAP,   the  Duke  de  Mahon  wished  still  to  remoaatrate.  Es- 

XX«IX 

^  eoiquissj  who  entirely  directed  the  King,  interrupted 

A  iina*  ^^^  ^y  *^®  words, — *'  The  affair  is  settled ;  to-mor* 
row  we  set  out  for  Bayonne  ;  we  have  receiyed  all 
the  assurances  which  we  could  desire,''  Still  the 
public  anxiety  continued ;  and  when  the  horses  came 

tioQ  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  it^  nor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
GuarJed  of  Peace ;  but  what  I  am  clear  about  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  kings 
but  deoeitftd  ^  aecustom  their  sulgaots  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  to  taking  jin- 
fn^uT""  tice  into  their  own  hands*  The  King  has  no  longer  any  friends.  Your 
letter.  Highness  will  have  none,  if  ever  you  prove  unfortunate.     The  people 

willingly  take  vengeance  for  the  homage  which  they  in  general  pay 
ui.  As  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  it  took  pboe  at  a  mooMBt 
when  our  armies  covered  Spain ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  pos- 
terity I  shall  appear  to  have  sent  my  troops  for  no  other  purpose  but  • 
to  precipitate  from  the  throne  my  friend  and  ally.  As  a  ne^hbouring 
•overeign,  I  am  called  on  to  enquire  into  before  I  recognise  that  abddca- 
tion.  I  declare  to  your  Royal  Highness  and  to  the  whole  world,  if  the 
abdication  of  Ring  Charles  was  really  voluntary,  if  he  was  not  con- 
strained to  it  by  the  revolt  and  insurrection  of  Aranjnez,  /  wiU,  wHkatd 
ks$ikdi<m,  wnd  at  <mce,  ree^gmmym  a$  JCmg  ^Sjmm,  I  deaire  much  to 
converse  with  you  on  this  subject.  The  circumspection  which,  for 
some  months,  I  have  employed  in  these  affairs,  should  induce  you  io  refy 
toiih  the  mare  confidence  on  me  if,  in  your  ham,  fadkme  of  mny  $ori  skamU 
didurb  you  9n  the  ikrome.  Your  Royal  HJghnesa  has  now  my  whole 
thoughts.  You  see  that  I  float  between  different  ideas,  and  have  need 
to  be  fixed.  You  may,  however,  rest  assured,  that,  in  any  event,  I 
shall  conduct  myself  towards  you  as  I  have  done  towards  yoor  fieaibev. 
R^  oa  B^  desire  to  conciliate  every  thing,  tmd  on  ny  wish  iofind  occa- 
sion io  give  you  pro<f4  of  my  ejection  and  perfect  ettecm" — Napoleon  Io 
Ferdinand,  Bayonne,  April  \Q,  1806. — When  he  put  this  insidious 
epistle  into  Savar/s  hands,  Napolecto  said  to  hnn, — **  If  the  Pmoe  «< 
Aslurias  had  foUowed  wise  oounseli,  I  should  have  found  him  hert; 
but  from  what  you  tell  me,  I  suppose  he  conceived  apprehensions  from 
the  preparations  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  (Murat).  Return  and  give 
him  this  letter  ftGOk  me ;  allow  him  to  make  hit  reflecticHM  on  it.  Ton 
have  no  need  of  finesse;  he  is  more  interested  in  it  than  I  am,  L#t 
him  do  as  he  pleases.  According  to  your  answer  or  your  silence,  I 
shall  take  my  line,  and  also  adopt  such  measures  as  may  prevent  him 
from  returning  eltewhere  hut  to  his  father.  There  is  die  hwt  of  bad 
counsels.  Here  is  a  prince  who  perAaps  wiU  eesm  to  reiga  tm  m  Jkw 
days,  or  induce  a  war  between  France  and  Spain.**  At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  to  Murat  to  save  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  send  him 
immediately  to  BayonBe.«-SAVAaT»  ill.  aOO^  213»  81d» 
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to  the  door  the  following  morning,  a  vaet  crowd   ohap 
aflsembled,  and  cut  the  traces.    A  proclamation  was    ^^^^' 


immediately  issued  to  calm  the  general  effervescence,    ^®^^* 
in  which  the  King  declared  ^^  that  he  was  assured 
of  the  constant  and  sincere  friendship  of  the  Empe^ 
ror  of  France,  and  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  people 
would  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  prudence  which  AprU  21. 

I  Tor,  i 

dictated  the  temporary  absence  which  gave  them  so  us,  119. 
much  disquietude;"  and  the  carriage,  surrounded ^'JJ^- 
by  a  mournful  and  submissive,  but  still  unconvinced  Ewoiq.  52, 
crowd,  took  its  departure,  guarded  by  the  French  us,  im*"* 
division  of  Verdier.     Two  days  afterwards  Ferdi-g^^^g^j 
nand  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  proceeding  to  Bay-DePr«it. 
onne,  finally  committed  himself  to  the  honour  of  the  210, 214?* 
French  Emperor,* 

Upon  his  departure  fVom  Madrid,  Ferdinand  had 
intrusted  the  Government  to  a  R^^ncy,  of  which  codoy, 
the  Infant  Don  Antonio  was  the  head,     Murat,  how-  ^nd^hl     * 
ever,  was  the  real  centre  of  authority ;  the  presence  ^^**jj  *'• 
of  thirty  thousand  French  troops  gave  him  an  in- Murat  to 
fluence  which  was  irresistible.     No  sooner  bad  the^^**°"** 
King  left  the  capital  than  he  insisted  that  the  Prince 
of  Peace  should  be  immediately  given  up  to  him. 
Don  Antonio  refused  to  do  so,  until  he  received 
authority  from  Ferdinand,  to  whom  he  instantly  des* 
patched  a  courier  for  instructions.     Mean«while  the 
French  general  continued  to  insist  for  the  delivery 
of  the  important  prisoner,  threatening,  at  the  same 
time,  to  put  to  the  sword,  in  ease  of  refusal,  the  six 
hundred  provincial  guards  intrusted  with  his  cut* 
tody.     At  length  authority  arrived  from  the  King 
for  his  surrender,  which  the  Inftint  communicated  to 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  guards,  with  the  simple 
observation,   **  that  on  the  surrender  of  Goddy  de-V>i  20. 
pended  the  preservation  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
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CHAP,  his  nephew.""    On  the  same  day  he  set  out  froxn 

XLIX  * 

•  Madrid  under  a  strong  French  escort^  and  six  days 


,  ^^^'    afterwards  arrived  at  Bayonne.     Mean-while  Murat 

April  26.  ^ 

harassed  the  Regency  with  repeated  and  vexatious 
demands,  apparently  prompted  by  no  other  motive 
than  to  disgust  them  with  the  cares  of  an  unsubstan- 
tial command^  and  accustom  the  people  to  regard  the 
French  headquarters  as  the  centre  from  which  all 
real  authority  emanated.     Soon  after  he  repaired  in 
person  to  the  Escurial,  and  had  long  and  repeated  con- 
ferences with  Charles  IV.  and  the  old  Queen.  The  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  soon  appeared  in  the  trans- 
mission to  Don  Antonio  of  the  ante-dated  and  secret 
« Ante,  fi.  state  paper,  already  noticed/  in  which  the  King  pro- 
tested against  his  abdication  as  brought  about  by  con* 
straint  and  intimidation  ;  and  by  the  earnest  advice  of 
Murat  he  set  out  immediately  after,  in  company  with 
the  Queen,  surrounded  by  French  guards,  for  Bay- 
onne, to  lay  his  grievances  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon, 
April.  30.   where  he  arrived  four  days  after  his  fallen  favourite. 
Thus  did  the  French  Emperor,  by  the  influence  of 
his  name,  the  terrors  of  his  armies,  and  the- astute- 
ness of  his  diplomatists,   succeed  in   inducing  the 
leaders  of  all  the  parties  which  now  distracted  Spain, 
including  the  late  and  present  sovereign,  to  place 
their  persons  at  his  disposal ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the   communications    on   his   part  which    brought 
about  this  extraordinary  result  were  managed  with 
>  Tor.  1.1 24,  such  address,  and  enveloped  in  such  mystery,  that 
iii.  1627'   ^ot  ^^^y  could  none  of  them  boast  of  possessing  a 
It^bsf^  distinct  pledge  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  but  all 
354.  Hard,  had  reasou  to  hope  that  the  result  would  prove  en- 
'     'tirely  conformable  to  their  interests.* 

Mean-while  Napoleon,  though  possessed  of  such 
extraordinary  influence,  and  invested  with  almost 
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absolute  power  over  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portu-   chap. 
gal,  and  the  interests  of  the  crowned  heads  which 


they  contained,  was  extremely  embarrassed  how  to    ^^^'^' 
aot :  not  that  he  swerved  in  the  slightest  degree  Great  em- 
from  his  intention  of  malcing,  as  he  himself  said,  f^exp^^^ 
"  clean  sweep  of  them"  {maison  nette),  but  that  he!*y  ^''p^'**"* 
perceived,  in  the  brightest  colours,  the  abyss  on  the  the  PeDin. 
edge  of  which  he  was  placed,  and  anticipated,  with'  " 
just  and  sagacious  foresight,  the  incalculable  conse* 
quences  which  might  result  from  the  lighting  of  the 
flames  of  a  national  war  in  the  Peninsula.    Through 
all  the  weakness  and  submission  of  the  last  century, 
he  still  discerned  the  traces  of  energy  and  resolu- 
tion in  the  Spanish  character.     The  timidity  of  its 
foreign  conduct,  the  abuses  of  its  internal  adminis* 
tration,  he  justly  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  the 
nobles,  or  the  imbecility  of  the  Court.    His  generals 
had  transmitted  daily  accounts  of  the  alarming  fer* 
mentation  which  seemed  to  prevail,  especially  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community ;  and  he  rightly  con- 
cluded that  he  would  be  involved  in  inextricable 
embarrassment  if,  on  a  side  where  he  had  so  long 
been  entirely  secure,   there  should  arise  a  contest 
animated   by   the  indignant   feelings   of  a   nation 
hitherto  virgin  to  revolutionary  passions.     His  in- 
structions to  Murat,  accordingly,  at  this  period  were 
to  conduct  himself  with  the  utmost  circumspection  ; 
to  avoid  every  thing  which  might  excite  an  angry 
feeling,  or  provoke  a  hostile  collision  ;  to  strengthen  i  Napoi«>n 
his  military  hold  of  the  country ;  but  do  °^^^i*^gSL^]ij]||.cb 
which   might   disturb  the  pacific   negotiations   byiaos.  Sav.* 
which  he  hoped,  without  drawing  a  sword,  to  obtain*"*  *^^ 
in  a  few  days  the  whole  objects  of  his  ambition.'  ♦ 

•  '*  I  fear,"  said  Napoleon,  *•  M.  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  that  you  are 
decehiog  me  on  the  real  aitttfttion  of  Spain,  and  Ihat  you  deceive  your* 
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CHAP.       Murat,  however,  was  not  a  character  to  emeute 
•  with  Bkill  the  delicate  mission  with  which  he  was 


1807.  intriigted^  and  he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  make 
sjmiptoait  everjr  thing  bend  to  military  force,  to  be  qualified  to 
in  spds  ID  assume  nt  once,  in  circumstances  singularly  difficult, 
^j^^^^^^^  foresight  and  circumspection  of  an  experienced 
condttcc  flf  diplomatist.  His  precipitance  and  arrogance  accord- 
ingly accelerated  the  catastrophe  the  Emperor  was 

•elfabo.  The  etents  of  the  19th  March  have  tiogdlatly  complicated  out 
Hii  •dmir-  alikirf  i  I  am  in  the  greatest  perplexity  i  neTef  suppose  that  you  are  en* 
able  letter  to  gaged  with  a  disarmed  natioD,  aod  that  you  hare  only  to  show  yoursdf^ 
^^'^*  ^'to  insure  the  submission  of  Spain.  The  Revolution  of  20th  March 
/iews^  prores  that  they  stin  hate  energy.  Tou  hate  io  deal  wiik  a  virgin  people^ 
garding  it.  t^  already  have  all  the  courage,  and  diey  will  soon  have  all  the  entha« 
siasm,  which  you  meet  with  among  men  who  are  not  worn  out  by  political 
passions. 
March  29,  "  The  arktocracy  and  the  clergy  are  the  mastert  of  8paia ;  if  theybe* 
1806.  come  seriously  alarmed  for  their  privileges  and  their  existence,  tbejr  will 

rouse  the  people  and  induce  an  eternal  war.  At  present  I  have  many 
partisans  amoi^  them ;  if  I  show  myself  as  a  conqueror  I  will  soon  cease 
to  have  any.  The  Prince  of  Peace  is  detested,  because  they  accuse  him 
of  having  given  up  Spain  to  France  ^  that  is  tlie  cry  wliich  led  to  the 
usurpation  of  Ferdinand ;  but  first,  the  popular  party  would  have  been 
the  least  powerful.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  has  none  of  the  qualleies 
essential  for  the  chief  of  a  nation  ;  that  want,  however,  will  not  prevent 
them,  in  order  to  oppose  us,  from  making  him  a  hero.  I  have  no  wish  to 
use  violence  towards  that  family ;  it  is  never  expedient  to  render  oneself 
odious,  and  inflame  hatred.  Spain  has  above  100,000  met)  in  arms ' 
less  would  suffice  to  sustain  an  interior  war;  scattered  over  several 
points,  they  might  succeed  in  effecting  the  total  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy. I  have  now  exhibited  to  you  the  difficulties  which  are  insur- 
mountable ;  there  are  others  which  you  will  not  fell  soon  to  discover. 

"  En^and  will  not  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  multiplying  our  embar^ 
rassments ;  she  sends  out  forces  daily  while  she  keeps  on  the  coasts  of 
Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean ;  she  is  making  enrolments  of  Sicilians 
and  Portuguese.  The  Royal  femfly  having  quitted  Spain  to  establish 
itself  in  the  Indies,  nothing  but  a  Revolution  can  change  the  state  of  that 
country,  and  that  is  the  event  for  which,  perhaps,  Europe  is  the  least  pre- 
pared.  The  persons  who  see  the  monstrous  state  of  the  government  in  its 
true  light,  are  a  small  minority  ;  the  great  majority  profit  by  fts  abuses. 
Consistently  with  the  interests  of  my  empire  I  can  do  infinite  good  to  Spain. 
What  are  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  object  ?  Should  I  advance  to 
**^*d  «Dd  assume  the  rights  of  a  protector,  by  declaring  for  the  fathef 
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80  BoUcitous  to  avoid.     Already  an  alarming  ex-   cbap. 
plosion  had  taken  place  at  Toledo :  cries  of  '^Long  live 


Ferdinand  VII.**  had  been  heard  in  the  streets  from  ^  f®^; 

April  11. 

countless  multitudes ;    and  when  General  Dupont 

against  the  son?  It  is  difficult  to  re-establish  Charles  IV.  His  rule  and 
his  favoarite  have  become  so  unpopular  they  could  not  stand  thre« 
months.  Ferdinand,  again,  is  the  enemy  of  France ;  it  it  because  he  is  so, 
that  they  have  put  him  on  the  throne.  To  keep  him  there  would  be  to 
promote  the  factions  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  have  wished  the  subju. 
gation  of  France.  A  family  alliance  would  be  a  feeble  bond ;  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  other  Princesses  perished  miserabfy  when  they  wished  to 
sacrifice  them  to  atrocious  vengeance.  I  think  we  should  precipitate 
nothing,  and  take  counsels  from  future  events. 

'*  I  do  not  approve  of  your  taking  possession  so  precipitately  as,  you 
have  done  of  ft^drid :  you  should  have  kept  the  army  ten  lei^|;ues  from 
the  capital.  Your  entry  into  Madrid,  by  exciting  the  alarm  of  the 
Spaniards,  has  powerfully  supported  Ferdinand.  I  will  write  to  you 
what  part  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  old  King :  take  care  you  do  not 
commit  me  to  meet  with  Ferdinand  in  Spain,  unless  you  deem  it  expe- 
dient for  me  to  recognise  him  as  King  of  Spain.  Above  all,  take  care 
that  the  Spaniards  do  not  suspect  what  part  I  am  about  to  adopt :  you 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for  I  lutve  not  fixed  on  one  myself. 

^'  Impress  upon  the  nobles  and  deigy,  that  if  France  is  obliged  to  in* 
terfere  in  the  affiiirs  of  Spain,  their  privileges  will  be  respected.  Say  to 
the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  towns,  and  to  the  enlightened  persons, 
that  Spain  requires  to  re-create  the  machine  of  Government :  that  it  has 
need  of  institutions  which  will  preserve  it  from  the  weight  of  feudality, 
and  protect  and  encourage  industry.  Paint  to  them  the  present  condition 
of  France,  despijte  the  wars  it  has  undergone :  the  splendour  of  its  religion ; 
tlie  importance  of  a  political  regeneration ;  the  internal  security,  and 
externa]  respect  which  it  brings  in  its  train.  I  will  attend  to  your  pri* 
vate  interests  :  have  no  thought  of  them  :  Portugal  remains  at  nty  di^ 
po*al.  Let  the  French  army  avoid  every  encounter,  either  witli  the 
Spanish  army  or  detached  bodies  :  not  a  cartridge  should  be  burnt  on 
either  side.  Keep  the  army  always  some  days*  march  distant  from  the 
Spanish  corps.  If  war  break  out,  all  it  lott," — Napoleon  to  Murat, 
29thMBtrch,  1808;  Savary,  iii.  168,  171.  History  does  not  afford  a 
more  himinous, example  of  sagadons^esight  than  this  letter  presents; 
and  yet  the  Emperor,  soon  after,  fell  headlong  into  the  very  dangers 
which  he  here  so  clearly  depicted,  and  was  so  desirous  to  avoid  I  It  is 
remarkable  as  a  proof  of  his  profound  habits  of  cyssimulation,  even  with 
his  most  confidential  servants,  that,  in  this  letter  to  his  lientenant  at 
Madrid,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  design  to  place  a  relation  of  hit 
own  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  though  only  three  days  before,  he  had 
ofibred  H  to  Louis  King  of  Holland.*-  Vide  ante,  vi.  ^63. 
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CHAP,   was  despatched,  five  days  afterwards,  to  restore  order, 
it  was  only  by  a  well-timed  and  earnest  mediation 
A  ^a  M    ^^  '^®  archbishop  that  a  serious  conflict  was  avoided. 
The  fermentation  in  the  capital  was  hourly  increas- 
ing, especially  since  it  was  known  that  Ferdinand 
had  crossed  the  frontier  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Napoleon,  and  that  his  father  and  the  Prince 
of  Peace  had  since  set  out  in  the  same  direction. 
Though  the  French  had  hitherto  observed  tolerable 
discipline,  yet  the  disorders  inseparable   from    the 
continued  passage  of  such  large  bodies  of  men,  ac- 
customed to  the  license  of  campaigns,  had  produced 
repeated  conflicts  between  them  and  the  inhabitants; 
blood  had  flowed  in  several  places,  and  at  Burgos  the 
assemblage  had  been  so  alarming,  that  it  required  to  be 
dispersed  by  regular  platoons  of  the  French  infantry. 
Irritated  at  these  symptoms  of  resistance,  and  trusting 
to  nothing  but  force  for  its  suppression,  Murat  wrote 
in  the  most  menacing  terms  to  Don  Antonio,  stating, 
that  he  could  permit  no  concourse  of  men  in  the 
streets ;  that  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  was  in- 
Aprii2d.    tolerable;    that  his  resolution  to  suppress  it  was 
irrevocably  taken,  and  that  if  the  Government  was 
not  suflSciently  strong  to  enforce  obedience  to   its 
orders,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  maintain  the 
public   tranquillity.      The   Regency  issued   severe 
AprU  24.   proclamations  against  seditious  assemblages  on  meet- 
ings, and  replied  in  the  most  submissive  manner  to 
the  thundering  menaces  of  Murat ;  but  though  no 
public  demonstration  had  yet  taken  place,  the  moat 
>Tiub. Ti.  alarming  reports  were  in  circulation:  the  French 
T^^'  f V24  ^ffic^'^  publicly  gave  out  that  Napoleon  would  rein- 
127.  Fay,  state  Charlcs  IV.  on  the  throne ;  the  departure  of 
160.  Lond.  that  sovereign  with  the  Prince  of   Peace  for  the 
L71, 72.  Pyrenees   seemed  to  countenance   that  idea,*  and 
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reports  were  circulated,  and  greedily  credited,'that   chap. 
thirty  thousand   armed    Biscayans    had  fallen  on 


Bayonne,  and  rescued  their  beloved  Prince  from  his    ^^^* 
oppressors,  while  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and  Navarre 
had  risen  in  a  body  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  matters  came 
to  extremities.     The  Government  were  a  prey  to  Extreme 
the  most  cruel  disquietude,  being  left  in  the   ap-MiSTid^f 
proachinff  crisis  of  the  monarchy  with  the  responsi- ^® '?: 

*  o  ^  K^  proaching 

bility  of  command,  and  without  its  powers :  ignorant  departure  of 
which  sovereign  they  were  ultimately  to  obey :  fear- ti,,  iSyai 
ful  of  betraying  their  country,  and  equally  so  oV^^y- 
precipitating  it  into  a  hopeless  struggle :  actuated  at 
times  by  a  generous  desire  to  maintain  the  national 
independence  and  throw  themselves  on  public  sym- 
pathy for  their  support,  and  apprehensive  at  others 
that  in  so  doing  they  might  mar  an  accommodation 
when  on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  and  incur  the 
pains  of  treason  from  a  Government  which  they 
hadinvolved  in  irretrievable  embarrassments — unable 
to  determine  on  any  decided  course,  in  the  midst  of 
such  unparalleled  difficulties,  they  adopted  mean- 
while the  prudent  step  of  confining  the  troops  to 
their  barracks,  and  exercising  the  most  rigid  vigil- 
ance, by  means  of  the  police,  to  prevent  the  quarrels, 
often  attended  with  bloodshed,  which  were  perpetu- 
ally occurring  between  the  French  soldiers  and  the 
Spanish  citizens.  The  Imperial  guard,  with  a  divi- 
sion of  infantry  and  brigade  of  cavalry,  alone  were 
quartered  in  Madrid:  the  artillery  was  all  in  the 
Retiro,  but  large  bodies  of  troops,  amounting  in  all  to 
above  thirty  thousand  men,  were  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  ready  to  pour  in  on  the  first  signal. 
The  whole  population  of  the  capital  was  in  the 
VOL.  VI.  2  o 
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CHAP.  Streets :  business  was  every  where  at  a  stand,  and  in 
*    the  menacing  looks  and  smothered  agitation  of  the 


^®^*    groups  might  be  seen  decisive  proofs  that  a  great  ex- 
plosion was  at  hand.    Agibatur  hue  illuc  urbs  vario 
turbae  fluctuantis  impulsu ;  completisundique  basilids 
et  teraplis,  lugubri  prospectu,  neque  poptili  neque 
plebis  uUa  vox :  sed  attoniti  vultus,  et  conversae  ad 
omnia  aures :  non  tumultus  non  quies :  quale  magoi 
»Tic.  Hutmetus  et  magnae  irae,  silentium  erat*    Matters  w«e 
April  29.    in  this  combustible  state  when  M urat  demanded  that 
the  Queen  of  Etruria,  and  the  Infants  Don  Francisco 
and  Don  Antonio  should  forthwith  set  out  for  Bay- 
onne.     The  Government  hesitated  on  this  demand, 
which  was  in  effect  delivering  up  the  whole  remain- 
der  of  the  Royal   family   into   the  hands  of  the 
French  Emperor:  Murat  insisted,  throwing  upon 
them  the  whole  responsibility  of  a  war  in  case  of 
>  Tor.  i.     refusal :  and  the  Minister  of  War,  upon  being  referred 
Fjy,*  iii.  *  to,  drew  so  gloomy  a  picture  of   the  military  re- 
is^i  i?49  8oui*^'C8    of    the    monarchy,    that     resistance  was 
65.  Lond  i.  deemed  impossible,  and   this  last    requisition  was 
Thib.  vi.     agreed  to,  and  the  hour  of  their  departure  fixed  for 
370, 372.   tjjg  following  momiug.* 

At  ten  o'clock  on  that  day  the  Royal  carriages 
Commotion  Came  to  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  preparations  for 
«°NUdrid"n  the  departure  of  the  Princes  took  place.    The  Queen 
2d  May.     ^f  EtHiria,  who  from  her  long  residence  in  Italf 
had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  the  people* 
set  off  first,  and  was  allowed  to  depart  without  dis- 
turbance, though  an  immense  crowd  was  collected, 
and  the  whole  city  was  in  violent  agitation.    Two 
other  carriages  remained,  and  it  was  known  among 
the  bystanders  that  they  were  to  convey  the  Infants 
Don  Antonio  and  Don  Francisco:    a  report  soon 
spread,  that  Don  Francisco,  who  was  a  boy  of  thir- 
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teen,  was  weeping  In  the  apartments  above,  and  re-  chap. 

Xlil  A* 


fused  to  go  away :  presently  an  aid-de-camp  of  Murat 
arrived  on  horseback,  and  making  his  way  through  *®^^" 
the  throng,  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  palace ;  the  re- 
port instantly  flew  through  the  crowd  that  he  was 
come  to  force  the  Royal  youth  from  the  palace  of  his 
fathers.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  throw  the 
already  excited  multitude  Into  a  combustion :  the 
French  officer  was  violently  assailed,  and  would  have 
been  despatched  on  the  spot.  If  Don  Miguel  Flores,  an 
officer  of  theWalloonGuards,had  not  protected  him  at 
the  hasjard  of  his  own  life.  Both  would,  however,  in 
all  probabili^,  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  had  not  a  French  picquet  at  that  moment 
come  up,  which  withdrew  the  officer  in  safety  to  his 
comrades.  Murat  instantly  resolved  to  punish 
severely  this  insult  to  his  authority — a  detachment 
of  foot-soldiers  appeared  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  by  several  discharges  with  grape-shot,  within 
point  blank  range,  easily  dispersed  the  crowd  which 
was  collected  round  the  palace.  But  the  sound  of 
that  cannon  resounded  from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula 
to  the  other ;  in  its  ultimate  effects  it  shook  the  em- 
pire of  Napoleon  to  its  foundation ;  it  was  literally 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Instantly,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, the  city  was  in  a  tumult-^the  Spanish 
vehemence  was  roused  at  once  into  action ;  all  consi- 
derations of  prudence,  consequences,  and  probabilities 
of  success  were  forgotten  in  the  intense  indignation 
of  the  moment.  Every  where  the  people  flew  to 
arms :  knives,  daggers,  bayonets,  were  seized  where- 
ever  they  could  be  found ;  the  gunsmiths*  shops 
ransacked  for  fire-arms,  and  all  French  detachments 
passing  through  the  streets  surrounded,  and  in  many- 
cases  cut  to  pieces.    Such  a  tumultuary  effort,  how- 
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cfiAP.   ever,  could  not  long  prevail  against  the  discipline  and 
•  skill  of  regular  soldiers:  the  Spanish  troops  were 


^^^*    locked  up,  by  orders  of  their  Grovenunent,  in  their 
barracks,  and  could  render  no  assistance ;  and  though 
the  rapid  concentration  of  the  French,  when  the 
firing  commenced,  induced  the  people  for  a  time  to 
imagine  that  they  had  driven  them  ftom  the  capital, 
yet  they  were  soon,  and  cruelly,  undeceived.     Rein- 
forced by  the  numerous  battalions  which  now  poured 
from  all  quarters  into  the  city,  and  supported  by  the 
artillery,  which  on  the  first  alarm  had  been  brought 
from  the  Retiro,  the  French  returned  to  the  charge : 
repeated  discharges  of  grape  cleared  the  streets  of 
Alcala  and  San  Geronymo,  while  the  Polish  lan- 
cers and  Mamelukes  of  the  Imperial  Guard  followed 
up  the  advantage,  charged  repeatedly  through  the 
flying  masses,  and  took  a  bloody  revenge  for  the 
death  of  their  comrades.    Mean-while  the  Spanish 
troops,  agitated  by  the  sound  of  the  tumult  and  dis- 
charges of  artilleiy,  but  without  any  orders  how  to 
act,  were  uncertain  what  to  do,  when  they  were 
decided  by  an  attack  of  the  French  on  one  o£  their 
barracks.     Determined  by  this  hostile  act,  the  ar- 
tillerymen drew  out  their  guns,  and  placing  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  people,  who  had  retreated  to 
them  for  support,  fired  several  rounds  with  fatal 
effect  into  the  French  columns,  which  were  approach- 
» Tor.  i.      ing.     By  a  sudden  rush,  however,  the  guns  were 
Neu!  i.  63,  carrfcd,  and  great  part  of  the  artillerymen  bayonet- 
66.  Nip.  i.  tgj^  among  whom  were  the  brave  Daoiz  and  Velaitle : 
South.  I.     illustrious  as  the  first  distinguished  men  who  fell  in 
Lind.^1^74.  the  Peninsular  war.*     At  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
873*374    ^^^^  *^^  insurrection  was  suppressed  at  all  points, 
Foy,'  iii.      and  the  troops  on  both  sides  had  returned  to  their 
168, 170.   ijarracks :— ^n  the  side  of  the  French  three  hundred 
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had  fallen:  on  that  of  the  Spaniards  not  quite  so    chap. 

XLIX. 

many.  

Hitherto  neither  party  could  be  said  to  have  been  ^^^* 
to  blame:  the  tumult,  however  deplorable  in  itsBarburous 
consequences,  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  collision  ^b^^uy 
unpremeditated  on  both  sides ;  the  measures  of  Napo-^"^^ 
leon  had  rendered  unavoidable  an  ebullition  of  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  outraged  Spanish  nation ; 
they  had  burst  forth,  and  could  not  complain  if  they 
met  with  the  usual  fate  or  hazards  of  war.  In  re** 
pelling  the  violence  with  which  they  were  assailed 
the  French  had  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  military 
duty:  the  Spanish  Ministers,  especially  O'Farril  and 
Azanga,  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  thickest  of 
the  tumult,  and  earnestly  imploring  a  cessation  of 
the  strife,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives, 
saved  great  numbers  of  both  nations  from  destruc- 
tion. Many  deeds  of  generosity  had  occurred  on  both 
sides,  and  shed  a  lustre  alike  on  the  French  and 
Spanish  character.  But  at  this  juncture,  after  the 
fighting  had  ceased  and  the  danger  was  entirely 
over,  Murat  commenced  a  massacre  as  unprovoked 
as  it  was  impolitic,  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  inhuman. 
Trusting  to  the  amnesty  which  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  the  Spaniards  had  re- 
sumed in  part  their  ordinary  occupations,  or  were 
walking  about  the  streets  discussing  the  events  of  the 
day,  when  great  numbers  of  them  were  seized  by  the 
French  soldiers,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  tumult,  hurried  before  a  military  com- 
mission, and  forthwith  condemned  to  be  shot.  Pre- 
parations wereimmediately  made  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  execution  :  the  mournful  intelligence  spread  like 
wildfire  through  Madrid;  and  all  who  missed  a  re- 
lation or  friend  were  seized  with  the  agonizing  fear 
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CHAP,    that  he  was  among  the  victims  of  military  barbarity. 
While  the  people  were  in  this  state  of  anxiety,  and 


1807. 


when  the  approach  of  night  was  beginning  to  in- 
crease the  general  consternation,  the  firing  began, 
and  the  regular  discharge  of  heavy  platopns  at  the ' 
Retiro,  in  the  Prado,  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  the 
church  of  Senora^de  la  Soledad,  told  but  too  plainly 
that  the  work  of  death  had  begun.      The  dismal 
sounds  froze  every  heart  with  horror :  all  that  bad 
been  suffered  during  the  heat  of  the  conflict  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  agonizing  feeling  of  that 
cold-blooded  execution.     Nor  did  the  general  grief 
abate  when  the  particulars  of  the  massacre  became 
known  :  numbers  had  been  put  to  death,  who  were 
merely  found  in  the  streets  with  a  knife  on  their  per- 
sons and  had  never  been  in  the  conflict  at  all:  all 
ipoy.  in.    were  denied  the  consolation  of  religion  in  their  last 
Thib.  Ti.     moments.     Tied  two  and  two,  they  were  massacred 
Tot'  f  ui  ^y  repeated  discharges  of  musketry :  the  murders 
142.  Lond/ were   continued  on  the  following  morning;    and 
i.  316,817!  nearly  an  hundred  had  perished  before,  on  the  ear- 
Nap.  i.  24,  jjggi-  intercession  of  the  Spanish  ministers,  Murat 
consented  to  put  a  stop  to  the  barbarityJ* 

•  *<  Among  those  who  were  shot  were  many  who  had  never  been 
engaged  in  the  conflict,  and  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  being  found 
on  the  streets  with  large  knives  or  cutting  instruments  upon  their  pei^ 
sons.  They  were  put  to  death  without  the  assistance  of  a  priest  to 
console  their  last  moments — a  circumstance  which  in  that  religious 
country  added  to  the  horror  which  the  executions  excited.** — Fot,  iil. 
172.  The  honesty  and  candour  of  General  Foy  are  as  admirable  as  his 
talent  and  eloquence. 

'*  At  the  distance  of  twenty  years,''  says  an  eyewitness,  the  Spanish 
historian,  "  our  hair  still  stands  on  end  at  the  recollection  of  that 
mournful  and  silent  night;  the  calm  of  which  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  cries  of  the  unhappy  victimS|  or  the  sound  of  the  cannon  and  mus. 
ketry  discharged  at  intervals  for  their  destruction.  The  inhabitants  aU 
retired  to  their  homes,  deplored  the  cruel  fate  wliich  was  then  befalling 
a  parent^  a  brother,  a  child.      We,  in  our  family^  were  bewailing  the 
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This  atrocious  massacre  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was   OHAP. 
unjustifiable.    The  Spaniards,  who  took  up  arms  with 


such  desperate,  though  hopeless  courage,  to  prevent  the  ^^'^* 
last  remnant  of  their  Royal  family  from  being  torn  Extreme  in- 
away  from  their  capital,  were  not  the  subjects  of  the  wWch  thu 
French  crown,  nor  could  they  be  regarded,  either  "J^^®"" 
legally  or  morally,  as  rebels  to  its  authority.  De-  Spain. 
prived  as  they  were  by  the  fraud  and  artifices  of  the 
French  Emperor  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  with  their 
capital  in  the  possession  of  his  troops,  and  their  for^ 
tresses  perfidiously  seized  by  his  directions,  they  bad 
no  resource  but  in  national  resistance.  To  treat  a 
nation  so  situated,  when  attempting  to  assert  its 
rights,  like  rebels  against  their  own  government,  and 
put  them  to  death  in  great  numbers  after  the  conflict 
was  over  in  cold  blood,  was  so  glaring  an  act  of 
ci'uelty  and  injustice  as  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
unanimous  indignation  of  mankind.  Of  all  people 
in  the  world  the  French  had  the  least  right  to  object 
to  such  a  popular  effort  in  defence  of  the  national 
independence,  as  it  was  founded  on  the  principle  ou 
which  their  whole  resistance  to  the  coalition  of  the 
European  powers  against  their  Revolution  had  been 
founded,  and  which  they  had,  on  numberless  occa« 
sions,  held  up  to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of 
mankind.  The  indignation,  accordingly,  which  this 
massacre  excited  throughout  Spain  was  indescribable* 

loss  of  the  unhappy  Oviedo,  whose  release  we  had  been  unable  to  obtain, 
when  be  entered  pale  and  trembling  into  the  house.  He  had  been 
sayed  by  the  generosity  of  a  French  officer^  after  his  hands  were  bound, 
and  he  was  drawn  up  for  execution  in  the  court  of  the  Retiro,  who  was 
melted  by  the  energy  of  his  address  in  that  awful  moment  to  break  his 
bands,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  He  was  hardly  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
palace  when  he  heard  the  discharges  which  terminated  the  agony  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune.  Among  the  victims  were  many  priests,  old 
men,  and  persons  of  the  most  respectable  character."— Toreno,  i.  142, 

14a* 
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cJHAP.  With  a  tapidity  that  never  could  have  been  antid- 

XLIX* 

^pated,  in  a  country  where  so  little  internal  communi- 

^^^*    cation  existed,  the  intelligence  flew  from  city  to  city, 
from  province  to  province,  and  awakened  that  uni- 
versal and  energetic  feeling  of  national  resentment, 
which,  if  properly  directed,  is  the  certain  forerunner 
of  great  achievements.     With  a  spirit,  hitherto  un- 
known in  Europe  since  the  commencement  of  the 
first  triumph  of  the  French  revolutionary  armies,  the 
people  in  all  the  provinces,  without  any  concert  amongst 
each  other,  or  any  direction  from  the  existing  authori- 
ties, began  to  assemble  and  concert  measures  for  the 
national  defence.     Far  from  being  intimidated  by  the 
possession  of  their  capital  and  principal  fortresses  by 
the  enemy,  they  were  only  the  more  roused,  by  the 
sight  of  such  advantages  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious 
foe,  to  the  more  vigorous  exertions  to  dispossess  him. 
The  movement  was  not  that  of  faction  or  party,  it 
animated  alike  men  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and  profes- 
sions.    The  flame  spread  equally  in  the  lonely  moun- 
tains  as  in  the  crowded  cities ;  among  the  hardy  la- 
bourers of  the  Basque  Provinces  as  the  lighthearted 
peasantry  of  the  Andalusian  slopes ;  amidst  the  pas- 
toral valleys  of  Asturias  or  the  rich  fields  of  Valen- 
»  South,  i.  cia,  as  in  the  crowded  emporiums  of  Barcelona  and 
LudTuy  Cadiz.  Themovement  was  universal, unpremeditated, 
il'viT     8i™^'t^°®<>^s ;  and  within  a  week  after  the  untoward 
176.  pJy,  i.  tidings  reached  Bayonne,  Napoleon  was  already  en- 
TWb/^^*   gaged  in  a  struggle  which  promised  to  be  of  the  most 
411, 414.   sanguinary  character  with  the  Spanish  people.^ 
Ferdinand        While  the  pei*fidious  invasion  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
SJlTnt!    cruelmassacres  of  Murat,  were  thus  exciting  the  flames 
and  ii  told   of  a  national  war  in  the  Peninsula,  matters  were  fast 

he  moit  fur- 

render  tbe   approaching  to  a  crisis  at  Bayonne.     Intimidated  by 
Sp^JnV^     the  violence  of  Murat,  and  no  longer  able  to  witb- 
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stand  the  commands  which  he  conveyed  to  them  from   chap. 

^  XLIX. 


his  Imperial  master,  the  Infants  Don  Francisco  and 
Don  Antonio  set  out,  the  day  after  the  tumult  at    ^^^* 
Madrid  was  quelled,  for  Bayonne,  leaving  the  capital 
without  any  native  government,  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  French  generals.     Before  they  could  arrive  at 
the  place  of  their  destination,  however,  matters  had 
arrived  at  a  crisis  between  Napoleon  and  the  Royal 
family  of  Spain."    No  sooner  had  Ferdinand  taken  Apra  20. 
the  fatal  step  of  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  and  throwing 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  French  Emperor, 
than  he  perceived,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
received,  such  symptoms  as  inspired  the  most  serious 
disquietude  as  to  his  future  fate.     The  customary 
marks  of  respect  to  a  crowned  head  were  wanting ; 
the  French  authorities  addressed  him  only  by  the 
title  of  "  Your  Royal  Highness,"  instead  of  "  Your 
Majesty."     His  first  reception  at  Bayonne,  however, 
was  calculated  to  dispel  these  sinister  presentiments. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  the  Emperor  came  in 
person  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  brilliant  staff,  to 
pay  him  a  visit ;  Ferdinand  went  to  the  end  of  the 
street  to  meet  him ;  the  Emperor  embraced  him  round 
the  neck,  and,  though  he  never  used  the  word  Ma- 
jesty, yet  treated  him  with  such  distinction  as  inspired 
the  most  flattering  hopes.     On  the  same  day  he  went 
to  dine  at  the  chateau  of  Marac,  where  the  Imperial 
headquarters  were  established;  Napoleon  sent  his 
own  carriages  to  bring  him  and  his  suite  to  his  pa- 
lace, where  he  was  received  by  the  Emperor  himself, 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  a  piece  of  attention  never 
paid  by  sovereigns  except  to  crowned  heads.    During 
the  entertainment  th&  attention  of  the  Emperor  to 
his  guest  was  unbounded ;  and  although  he  still  elu- 
ded the  decisive  word  "  Mnjesty,"  yet  his  manner  was 
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CHAP,   such  as  to  inspire  both  Ferdinand  and  his  attendants 
^^^^'    with  the  belief  that  he  was  their  decided  friend^  and 
1807.    i^jjQt  every  difficulty  would  speedily  be  adjusted.    But 
this  pleasing  illusion  was  of  short  duration.     After 
sitting  a  short  time  at  table,  Ferdinand  returned  to 
his  hotel,  while  Escoiquiz  remained,  by  special  d^ire, 
to  have  a  private  conference  with  Napoleon.     A  few 
minutes  after  he  arrived  there,  the  Spanish  King  was 
followed  ty  Savary,  who  announced,  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor,  that  his  resolution  was  irrevocably 
taken^that  Ferdinand  must  instantly  resign  the  thrcme 
both  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  in  both  of  which  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
Prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.    Should  he  agree 
amicably  to  these  conditions,  hopes  were  held  out  that 
he  might  obtain  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  as  an 
indemnity.    It  is  remarkable  that  Napoleon  should 
have  chosen  for  the  time  of  this  stunning  announce- 
ment the  very  moment  when  Ferdinand  had  return- 
ed from  his  gracious  reception  at  the  Imperial  red- 
« Cev.  83,   dence ;   and  for  the  person  to  convey  it  the  very 
66,  eo^ToT.  officer  who  had  been  despatched  by  himseff  to  Madrid 
i.  146, 147.  tQ  induce  him  to  advance  to  Bayonne  to  meet  him, 
856,  857.   and  who  had  offered  to  pledge  his  head,  not  five 
Tm  152.    days  before,  that  the  moment  he  arrived  there  the 
soutk.  i.     Prince  of  Asturias  would  be  recognised  as  Kiuir  of 

260,  262.     ^       .     ,  ^  ^ 

Spam.' 

'Sabseqaent      This  terrible  announcement  fell  with  the   more 

b^^Wt  ^^^^®  "P^*^  Ferdinand  and  his  counsellors,  that  they 

coaowiiori  were  entirely  unprepared  for  it ;  the  assurances  held 

i^n.  *^  out  by  Savary  and  the  letters  of  Napoleon  having 

inspired  them  with  the  belief,  that  all  that  was  want* 

ing  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  affairs  was,  that 

Ferdinand  should  show  so  much  deference  to  Napo* 

leon  as  to  proceed  to  Bayonne  to  meet  him.     Neither 
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the  Prince  not  his  Council,  however,  were  o ver whelm*  chap. 
ed  by  the  extraordinary  disclosure.  Without  abso-  ^^^^ 
lutely  committing  themselves  at  first  to  any  decided  ^*^* 
proposition,  they  continued  the  negotiation  for  nearly 
a  week  afterwards,  both  by  means  of  Cevallos  and 
Escoiquiz,  who  had  frequent  interviews  with  Na- 
poleon in  person,  and  Champagny,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded Talleyrand  as  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
These  conferences,  however,  came  to  nothing.  On 
the  part  of  Napoleon  and  his  Ministers  it  was 
strongly  urged  thatthe  interests,not  merely  of  France, 
but  of  Spain,  imperatively  required  that  the  two  mo- 
narchies should  be  placed  under  dynasties  belonging 
to  the  same  family ;  that  Napoleon  could  not  submit 
any  more  than  Louis  XIV.  to  have  a  dubious  ally 
or  hidden  enemy  in  his  rear  while  engaged  with 
the  forces  of  Europe  in  front ;  that  the  secret  hos- 
tility of  Spain  had  been  clearly  evinced  by  the  ill- 
timed  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  imme- 
diately before  the  battle  of  Jena ;  that  the  numberless 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  Spanish  internal  ad- 
ministration loudly  called  for  an  immediate  remedy, 
and  that  could  never  be  applied  with  safety  by  any 
other  authority  but  that  great  conqueror  who,  edu- 
cated amidst  the  storms  and  enlightened  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Revolution,  was  now  the  master  of 
such  irresistible  power  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  other 
states  the  benefits  of  liberal  institutions  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  without  the  risk  of  those  convuk 
sions  which  had  obliterated  so  many  of  their  benefi- 
cial effects  in  his  own  country.  It  was  replied  to 
these  specious  arguments,  which  came  with  additional 
weight  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor,  by  Cevallos 
and  Escoiquiz,  that  it  was  as  impolitic  as  unjust  to 
compel  a  sovereign  who  had  left  his  own  dominions 
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CHAP,   to  throw  himself  upon  the  honour  of  another,  and 

XLIX. 


-  that  too  at  the  special  request  of  that  other,  to  re« 
^^^*  nounee  the  throne  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
his  ancestors ;  that  if  any  thing  was  deemed  illegal 
in  the  resignation  of  Charles  IV.  at  Aranjuez,  that 
might  be  a  good  reason  for  restoring  th^  throne  to 
the  deposed  monarch,  but  could  be  none  for  trans* 
ferring  it  to  the  French  Emperor ;  that  the  effort, 
however,  now  made  to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  the 
crown  from  Ferdinand  evidently  showed  that  the 
transaction  was  regarded  as  legal,  and  that  the  title 
to  dispose  of  the  crown  was  vested  in  its  present 
holder ;  that  the  expedience  of  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  was  indeed  indisputable  for 
both  monarchies,  but  that  France  had  already  enjoyed 
it  ever  since  the  peace  of  Bale,  and  the  way  to  secure 
it  in  future  was  instantly  to  recognise  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  whereby  both  the  monarch  and  his  subjects 
would  be  bound  by  such  important  obligations  as 
would  render  the  future  union  between  the  two  mo- 
narchies indissoluble ;  whereas,  by  wresting  from  him 
his  sceptre,  the  most  imminent  risk  would  be  run  of 
exciting  a  national  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  giving 
the  English  an  advantageous  base  from  which  to 
direct  their  military  efforts  against  Napoleon,  besides 
the  certainty  of  separating  the  Transatlantic  colonies 
from  the  mother  country,  and  throwing  those  vast 
and  rising  states,  with  their  important  treasures  and 
commerce,  into  the  arms  of  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  French  empire.  To  this  last  argument,  the  jus- 
tice of  which  could  not  be  denied.  Napoleon  replied, 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  that  danger,  but  that  he 
had  provided  against  it  by  having  sent  out  frigates 
to  the  South  American  states,  who  were  prepared  to 
receive  with  thankfulness  their  transfer  to  a  Prince 
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of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.    These  conferences,  as   chap. 
might  have  been  expected,  led  to  no  result ;  at  a  se- 


cret meeting  of  the  counsellors  of  Ferdinand,  held  at  ^  J.^^^* 
midnight,  it  was  resolved  to  decline  the  propositions 
of  the  French  Emperor,  and  demand  passports  for 
their  immediate  return  to  Spain,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  next  day.    Napoleon  was  highly  indignant 
at  this  resistance  to  his  wishes,  and  refused  the  pass* 
ports,  under  the  pretence  that  till  the  Aranjuez  affair 
was  cleared  up  he  could  neither  issue  passports  to 
Ferdinand  as  King  of  Spain,  nor  permit  him  to  de- 
part from  a  situation  where  he  was  liable  to  answer 
for  his  conduct  to  his  justly  offended  parent.     At  the 
same  time  a  decisive  report  was  presented  by  Cham* 
pagny  to  the  Emperor,  which  was,  of  course,  the  April  26. 
echo  merely  of  his  private  instructions.     This  state 
paper  set  out  with  his  favourite  maxim  that  **  what 
state  policf/ required,  justice  authorized  ;''  that  the 
interests  of  France  and  Spain  indispensably  called 
for  identity  both  in  the  d3nQasty  who  governed  and 
the  institutions  which  prevailed  amongst  them ;  that 
to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  to  surrender  >  Moniteur, 
Spain  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  deliver  it  over^QQ^** 
to  English  usurpation  ;   to  restore  Charles  IV.  was  '^'^  ^*- 
to  renew  the  reign  of  imbecility  and  corruption,  cev! 36, 48. 
and  occasion  a  boundless  effusion  both  of  French  and^^;^||i 
Spanish  blood;  no  alternative  remained,  therefore, '^' J ^2. 
but  for  Napoleon  to  dispossess  them  both,  and  esta-i5o!Fox,iii'. 
Wish  in  Spain  a  Prince  of  his  own  family,  with  in-  **^* 
stitutions  analogous  to  those  of  the  French  empire.^ 

Napoleon  was  greatly  perplexed  at  the  steady  re-Ntpoieoo 
fusal  of  Ferdinand  to  surrender  the  throne.     He  had  chJiJiv. 
not  calculated  upon  such  firmness  in  any  Prince  of"?  ***•  * 
the  House  of  Bourbon.     Not  that  he  had  the  slight-Terence  with 
est  hesitation  of  persisting  in  his  original  plan  of^***^"** 
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CHAP,   entirely  dethroning  that  family,  but  that  he  attached 
*    the  greatest  weight  to  the  acquisition  of  a  legal  title 


^Q^"^*  to  their  possessions.  No  man  knew  better  that,  al- 
though force  may  subjugate  the  physical  strength,  a 
sense  of  legal  right  is  generally  necessary  to  win  the 
moral  consent  of  nations ;  and  although  Spain  seemed 
prostrated  with  its  fortresses  and  capital  in  his  pos- 
session, yet  he  deemed  his  acquisitions  insecure  till 
he  had  obtained,  in  form  at  least,  the  consent  of  the 
legal  inheritors  of  its  throne.  Hoping,  therefore,  to 
succeed  better  with  the  father  than  he  had  done  with 
the  son,  he  reiterated  his  directions  to  Murat  to  send 
on  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen  to  Bayonne  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  and  in  the  mean- while,  in  private 
conferences  with  Escoiquiz,  unfolded,  with  unre- 
served confidence^  from  their  very  commencement, 
his  views  upon  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  They  took 
their  rise,  he  stated,  from  the  proclamation  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Ever  since  that  Important  revelation  he  had  been 
able  to  see  nothing  in  the  Spanish  Government  but 
secret  enemies  veiled  under  the  mask  of  friendship ; 
the  proposed  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  a 
•  relation  of  his  own  appeared  but  a  feeble  bond  to 
hold  together  nations  now  actuated  by  hostile  senti- 
ments ;  he  proposed  to  give  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
an  indemnity  in  Portugal  or  Tuscany,  and  to  place 
one  of  his  brothers  on  the  Spanish  throne.  He  had 
now  divulged  to  him,  and  him  alone,  the  whole  of 
his  designs  in  regard  to  the  Peninsula.  The  conver- 
sation in  which  these  determinations  were  expressed 
» Thib.  vJ.  by  the  Emperor  is  given  at  full  length  by  Escoiquiz, 
i^r.'  1^1%  and  is  one  of  the  most  precious  historical  documents 
i49.Etcoi^.  q{  hig  reign.*  Though  doubtless  extended  and  ampli- 
fied by  the  Spanish  counsellor,  it  bears  all  the  marks 
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of  his  original  thought;  and  Thibaudeau,  whose    chap. 

long  acquaintance  with  the  Emperor  in  the  Council ^ 

of  State  had  rendered  the  best  possible  judge  both  of    ^®^'^- 
his  ideas  and  expressions,  has  declared  that  it  **  bears 
the  signet  mark  of  truth."  * 

«  "  I  have  long  desired,  Monsieur  Escoiquiz,"  said  the  Emperor,  "to 
speak  to  you  on  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  frankness  wiiich  Its  most 
your  talents  and  your  office  with  the  Prince  of  Asturias  deserve,     i  •t'tking  pw- 
cannot,  in  any  situation,  refuse  to  interest  myself  in  the  fate  of  the  un-  ^^' 
happy  king  who  has  thrown  himself  on  my  protection.     The  abdication 
of  Charles  IV.  at  Aranjuez,  in  the  midst  of  seditious  guards  and  a  re- 
volted people,  was  clearly  a  compulsory  act.     My  troops  "were  then  in 
Spain;  some  of  them  were  stationed  near  the  court ;  appearances  autho- 
rized the  belief  tliat  I  had  some  share  in  that  act  of  violence,  and  my 
honour  requires  that  I  should  take  immediate  steps  to  dissipate  such  a 
suspicion.     I  cannot  recognise  therefore  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV* 
till  that  monarch,  who  has  transmitted  to  me  a  secret  protest  against  it, 
shall  have  voluntarily  confirmed  it  by  a  voluntary  deed  when  freed  from 
restraint. 

**  I  would  say  farther,  that  the  interests  of  my  empire  require  that  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  the  implacable  enemy  of  mine,  should  lose  the  throne 
of  Spain,  and  the  interests  of  your  nation  equally  call  for  the  same 
change.  The  new  dynasty  which  I  shall  introduce  will  give  it  a  good 
constitution,  and  by  its  strict  alliance  with  France  preserve  Spain  from 
any  danger  on  the  side  of  that  power,  which  is  alone  in  a  situation  seri- 
ously to  menace  its  independence.  Charles  IV.  is  willing  to  cede  to  me 
his  rights,  and  those  of  his  family,  persuaded  that  his  sons,  the  Infants, 
are  incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom  in  the  difficult  times  which  are 
evidently  approaching. 

**  These  then  are  the  reasons  which  have  decided  me  to  prevent  the 

dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  from  reigning  any  longer  in  Spain.      But  I 

esteem  Ferdinand,  who  has  come  with  so  much  loyalty  to  throw  himself 

into  my  power,  and  I  am  anxious  to  give  him  some  indemnity  for  the 

sacrifices  which  he  will  be  required  to  make.    Propose  to  him,  therefore, 

to  renounce  the  crown  of  Spain  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  and  I 

will  give  him  in  exchange  Etruria,  with  the  title  of  king,  as  well  as  my 

niece  in  marriage.     If  he  reftises  these  conditions,  I  will  come  to  an  un* 

derstanding  with  his  father,  and  neither  he  nor  his  brother  shall  receive 

any  indemnity.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  what  I  desire,  Spain 

shall  preserve  its  independence,  its  laws,  usages,  and  religion.    I  do  not 

desire  a  village  of  Spain  for  myself.** 

Escoiquiz  then  endeavoured  in  vain  to  combat  the  Emperor's  reasons 
for  holding  the  matter  at  Aranjuez  as  constrained.  He  then  added, 
€*  but  suppose  it  were  not  so,  can  you  deny  that  the  interests  of  my 
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CHAP.       From  this  embarrassment^  however,  Napoleon  was 
-soon  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Charles  IV.  and 


1®^7*    the  Queen  at  Bayonne.     Such  was  the  impatience  of 
The  arrival  the  Royal  travellers  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  their 

of  Charlcfl 

IV.  ioivea  destination,  that  they  wrote  from  Aranda  to  Napoleon 
^tf ^Hb  ^^  inform  him  of  their  approach,  and  testify  their 
reception  by  anxiety  to  throw  themselves  entirely  upon  his  pro- 
Ap^^.  taction.  So  sensible  Were  the  counsellors  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  the  advantage  which  the  French  £mperor 

house  require  that  the  Bourbons  should  cease  to  reign  in  Spain?  Even 
if  you  are  right  in  all  that  you  say,  I  should  answer,  bad  policy."  Hav- 
ing said  these  words,  he  took  Escoiquis  by  the  ear,  which  he  pulled  in 
good  humour.  '*  Come,  Canon,  you  are  amusing  me  with  real  chateaux 
en  Espagne,  Do  you  really  think  that  while  the  Bourbons  remain  on 
the  throne  at  Madrid,  I  could  ever  have  the  security  which  I  would 
have,  if  they  were  r^laced  by  a  branch  of  my  family  ?  The  latter,  it  is 
true,  might  have  some  disputes  with  me  or  my  descendants ;  but  so  6ur 
from  wishing,  like  a  Bourbon,  the  ruin  of  my  house,  they  would  cling  to 
it  in  moments  of  danger,  as  the  only  support  of  their  own  throne. 

"'  It  is  in  vain  to  speak  to  me  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  I 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  only  power  who  could  disquiet  me 
in  it.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  h  whom  I  communicated  my  designs  4U 
Tilsit,  which  were  formed  at  that  period,  approved  of  them,  and  gave  me 
his  word  of  honour  he  would  offer  no  resistance.  The  other  powers  of 
Europe  will  remain  quiet,  and  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  themselves 
cannot  be  formidable.  The  rich  will  endeavour  to  appease  the  people, 
instead  of  exciting  them,  for  fear  of  losing  their  own  possessions.  I  will 
render  the  monks  responsible  for  any  disorder,  and  that  will  lead  them 
to  employ  their  influence,  which  you  know  is  considerable,  in  suppressing 
any  popular  movements.  Believe  me.  Canon,  I  have  much  experience 
in  these  matters ;  the  countries  where  the  monks  are  numerous,  are  easily 
subjugated ;  and  that  will  take  place  in  Spain,  especially  when  the  Spa* 
niards  shall  see  that  I  am  providing  for  the  national  independence  and 
benefit  of  the  country,  giving  them  a  liberal  constitution,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  their  religion  and  i^sages.  Even  if  the  people 
were  to  rise  in  a  mass,  I  would  succeed  in  conquering  them,  by  sacrU 
ficing  200,000  men.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  risk  of  a  separation  of  the 
colonies;  but  do  not  suppose  I  have  been  slumbering  even  on  that 
point.  I  have  long  kept  up  secret  communications  with  Spanish- 
America,  and  I  have  lately  sent  frigates  there  to  obtain  certain  advioes 
as  to  what  I  may  expect ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
intelligence  which  I  will  receive,  will  prove  of  the  most  favourable  de- 
ficriptioo«*'*->£scou»uU9  107y  13d.  Pikes  Just. 
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would  derive  from  the  presence  of  the  late  monarch,   chap. 
that  they  were  no  sooner  informed  of  his  approach  - 


than  they  again  earnestly  solicited  passports  for  Fer-    ^^^^* 
dinand  to  return  to  Spain,  which  was  refused ;  and 
it  was  soon  apparent,  from  the  movements  of  the  po- 
lice, that  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
hotel.     On  the  29th  there  appeared  in  the  Bayonne  April  29, 
Gazette  the  protest  of  Charles  IV.  against  his  abdi- 
cation, and  his  letter  of  SlSd  March  to  Napoleon : 
publications  which  sufficiently  evinced  the  tenor  of 
the  reception  which  he  was  to  experience.     On  the 
following  day  the  late  King  and  Queen  entered  Bay- April  so. 
onne ;  ever  since  passing  Burgos  they  had  been  re- 
ceived with  royal  honours ;  at  the  Bidassoa  they 
were  received  by  Berthier  with  great  pomp  ;  and  at 
the  gates  of  Bayonne  by  the  whole  garrison  under  arras. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  hotel.  Napoleon  came  to 
visit  them  in  person.     The  old  King  met  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair,  and  threw  himself  into  his  arms ; 
Napoleon  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  you  will  find  me 
always,  as  you  have  done,  your  best  and  firmest 
friendr     Napoleon  supported  him  under  the  arm  as'  De  Pn^t, 
he  returned  to  the  apartments.     "See,  Louisa,"  said^b^^. 
the  old  King,  "he  is  carrying  me."     Never  had  the^^^'?^*- 
Emperor's  manner  appeared  more  gracious;  never isa.  Ce?. ' 
did  he  more  completely  impose,  by  the  apparent  sin-^J^.'^!, 
cerity  of  his  kindness,  upon  the  future  victims  of  his^** 
perfidy.* 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Charles  IV.  Na- 
poleon had  a  private  conference  with  him,  the  Queen,  pe^in^j^  j, 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  by  *?"^  ^  "- 
the  united  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  old  King,mwD.* 
to  compel   Ferdinand   to   resign   the  throne.      He 
rightly  judged  that,  having  once  overcome  that  diffi- 
culty, it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 

VOL.  VI.  2  p 
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CHAP,  extract  the  resignation  of  the  crown  firom  the  old  King 
^"'^^  .  when  reinstated  in  his  rights.    Ferdinand  accordioglj 


1807.  ^ag  ggjit  fQr  jiext  day,  and  the  moment  he  came  into 
^  *  the  room,  Charles  IV.  commanded  him  to  delirer 
to  him,  before  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  simple  and  unqualified  resignation  of  the  crown, 
signed  by  himself  and  all  his  brothers.  In  case  of 
refusal,  it  was  distinctly  intimated  that  he  and  all  his 
counsellors  would  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors. 
Napoleon  strongly  supported  the  old  King,  and  ex- 
cluded with  ominous  menaces  in  the  event  of  re- 
fusal. Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  King,  who 
commanded  him  to  be  siknt,  and  the  Queen  soon 
after  broke  into  the  apartment,  with  such  violent 
and  passionate  expressions,  that  Ferdinand  found 
it  impossible  to  make  a  word  be  heard.  He  retired 
from  the  conference  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion and  despair.  Similar  threats  of  instant  death 
Were  conveyed  on  the  same  evening  by  Duroc  to  the 
Infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio ;  and  such 
was  the  impression  produced  by  these  menaces,  that 
it  was  determined  by  the  counsellors  of  Ferdinand 
that  no  alternative  remained   but  immediate  sub- 

jiUy  1.  mission.  A  conditional  resignation  was  accordingly 
Written  out  and  signed  by  them  all  on  the  following 
day,  in  which  Ferdinand  renounced  the  crown,  on 
condition  that  he  and  his  father  should  both  return 

>  Ccv.  60,  to  Madrid,  where  the  Cortes  should  be  assembled ; 

el]^^dr.^^^  that  if  Charles  declined  to  return  to  Spain  to 

Thf'  ]^^'S^^^^  hiihself,  he  should  govern  the  kingdom  in  his 

366,  W.    father's  name  and  as  his  lieutenant.* 

This  qualified  resignation,  however,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  still  announced  his  intention  of 
returning  to  Madrid  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and 
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resuming  there,  in  his  name,  the  royal  functions,  was   cHAt>. 

far  from  meeting  the  views  of  Napoleon,  who  was ^ 

irrevocably  set  updn  obtaining  from  the  young  King    ^®^* 
such  an  unconditional  surrender  of  his  rights  as  might  Ferdimnd 
leave  the  throne  vacant  for  a  Prince  of  his  own  family.  Joa^*^ 
He  wrote,  therefore,  a  letter,  whfch  was  signed  by^^*^**j^^"- 
Charles  IV.  and  passed  for  his  own  production,  though  tion. 
the  depth  of  its  thought  and  the  energy  of  its  ex- 
.  pression  clearly  indicated  the  imperial  hand.*     Fer- 

♦  **  What  has  been  your  conduct?'*  the  old  King  was  made  to  say; 
**  you  have  spread  sedition  through  my  whole  palace  ;  you  haVe  excited  Hii  ktt«r  to 
my  very  body-guards  against  me ;  your  own  father  became  your  prisoner ;  bis  mb« 
my  first  Minister  whom  I  had  raised  and  adopted  into  my  own  family, 
was  dragged,  covered  with  blood,  into  a  dungeon ;  you  have  withered 
my  grey  hairs  and  despoiled  them  of  a  crown  borne  with  glory  by  my 
fathers,  and  which  I  have  preserved  without  stain ;  you  have  seated 
yourself  on  my  throne ;  you  have  made  yourself  the  instrument  of  the 
mob  of  Madrid,  whom  your  partisans  had  excited,  and  of  the  foreign 
troops  who  at  the  same  moment  were  making  their  entry.  Old,  and 
broken  down  with  infirmities,  I  was  unable  to  bear  this  new  disgrace ;  I 
had  recourse  to  the  Emperor,  not  as  a  King  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  a  throne,  but  as  a  fugitive  abandoned  mon- 
arch, broken  down  by  misfortune.  I  have  found  protection  and  refbge 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  I  owe  him  my  own  life,  that  of  the  Queen 
and  that  of  my  prime  Minister ;  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  outrages 
I  have  experienced,  all  the  violence  I  have  undergone ;  he  has  declared 
to  me  that  he  will  never  recognise  you  as  King.  In  tearing  from  me  the 
crown,  it  is  your  own  which  you  have  broken ;  your  conduct  towards 
me,  your  letters,  which  evince  your  hatred  towards  France,  have  put  a 
wall  of  brass  between  you  and  the  throne  of  Spain.  I  am  King  by  right 
of  dpscent,  my  abdication  was  the  result  of  force  and  violence.  I  can 
admit  the  validity  of  no  acts  resulting  from  the  assembly  of  armed  mobs ; 
every  ihing  should  be  done  for  the  people,  nothtTtg  bp  them.  Hitherto  I 
have  reigned  for  the  people's  good,  hereafter  I  shall  still  act  with  the 
same  object ;  when  I  am  once  assured  that  the  religion  of  Spain,  its 
independence,  integrity,  and  institutions  are  secured,  I  shall  descend 
to  the  grave,  imploring  pardon  for  you  for  *  the  bitterneSfTtf  my  last 
days.'  I  can  agree  to  no  assembly  of  the  Cortes ;  that  is  a  new  idea  of 
the  inexperienced  persons  who  surround  jon,**^-Letler,  Charlss  IV. 
to  FstiDlNAND,  2d  May,  1808. 

Unquestionably  it  was  neither  Charles  IV.  nor  the  Prince  of  Peace 
who  penned  these  vigorous  lines.     It  is  curious  to  observe  the  senti- 
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CHAP,   dinandi  however^  was  still  unmoved,  and  replied,  two 


XLIX. 


days  afterwards,  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  vindicated 
1^7.    j^ig  Q^j^  conduct,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
1808.'      the  colour  now  put  upon  the  Aranjuez  resignation^ 
which  had  not  only  been  uniformly  represented  by- 
Charles  IV.  as  a  voluntary  act,  but  avowedly  contem-  i 
plated  for  a  long  time  before  it  took  place.*     This 
continued  refusal  on  Ferdinand's  part  added  extreme- 
>  Tor.  i.     ly  to  the  embarrassments  of  ^apoleon,  and  he  was  at 
Th?b.'^^"  ft  ^08B  to  perceive  any  mode  by  which  he  could  attain 
cS^'50  M  ^^  favourite  object  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
Eso^iq.  64,  throne  of  Spain,  with  the  semblance  of  a  conveyance              t 
^*'          from  the  legal  owner.*                                                              j 
More  successful  with  the  father  than  the  son,  Na*             ^ 
Napoleon    poleou  had  already  obtained  from  Charles  IV.  an  un- 
unl^nditbii- qualified  resignation  of  all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of             ) 
oftheTwM^P*^"-     ^  treaty  to  this  eflFect,  agreed  to  on  the  4th             ! 
from  chariw  and  sigucd  ou  the  5th  of  May,  by  Duroc  on  the  part  of             f 
Napoleon,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  virtue  of  special             ^ 
powers  from  their  respective  masters,  contained  an  un- 
May  5.      qualified  resignation  of  the  crown  of  Spain,not  only  for 
himself  and  Ferdinand,  but  all  his  successors,  and  a 
transference  of  it  in  absolute  sovereignty  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.     The  only  provisions  in  favour  of 

ment,  "  every  thing  for  the  people,  nothing  by  them/*  in  the  mouth  of  f 

the  military  champion  of  the  Revolution. 

*  Ferdinand  in  thb  letter  made  the  just  observation,  <*  that  the  per- 
petual exclusion  of  his  dynasty  from  the  throne  of  Spain  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  consent  of  all  those  who  either  had  or  might  acquire 
lights  to  its  succession,  nor  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  Spanish 
nation  assembled  in  Cortes,  in  a  situation  freed  from  all  restraint,  and 
that  any  resignation  now  made  would  be  null,  from  the  obvious  restraint 
under  which  it  was  executed." — Ferdinand  to  Charles  IV.,  4M  May^ 
1808.  ToRENO,  vol.  i.  App.  No.  9.  Already  the  opposing  parties  had 
changed  sides ;  Napoleon,  the  hero  of  the  Revolution,  would  consent  to 
no  assembling  of  the  Cortes ;  Ferdinand,  the  heir  of  the  despotic  house 
of  Bourbon,  appealed  for  support  to  that  national  assembly. 
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Spain  were,  that  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  shonld  chap. 
be  presei*ved;  that  its  limits  should  be  unchanged 


by  the  Prince  whom  Napoleon  might  place  on  the  ^^^^' 
throne ;  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  main- 
tained, and  no  reformed  religion  tolerated — the  palace 
of  Compeigne  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  former,  with  a  pension  of  thirty  millions  of 
reals.  At  the  same  time  an  annuity  of  400,000 
francs  was  provided  for  each  of  the  royal  infants 
of  Spain.  The  only  point  in  this  treaty  upon 
which  there  was  any  serious  discussion  was  the 
matter  of  the  pensions ;  the  suiTender  of  the  mon- 
archy was  agreed  to  without  hesitation  by  the  imbe- 
cile old  King  and  his  pusillanimous  Minister.  Thus 
had  Charles  IV.  the  disgrace  of  terminating  his  do- 
mestic dissensions  by  the  surrender  of  his  throne 
and  the  liberties  of  his  people  into  the  hands  of  a 
stranger ;  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  the  infamy  of  af- » Tor.  i. 
fixing  his  name,  as  the  last  act  of  his  ministerial  exis- Jj^'^^)^^' 
tence,  to  a  deed  which  deprived -his  sovereign  andcer.  id4, 
benefactor  of  his  crown,  and  for  ever  disinherited  his 
descendants/* 

*  Charles  IV.  was  not  destitute  of  good  qualities,  but  he  was  a  weak 
incapable  Prince,  totally  unfit  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  during  the 
difficult  times  which  followed  the  Frejjch  Revolution.  He  himself  gave 
the  following  account  to  Napoleon  of  hb  mode  of  life  at  their  first  dinner 
together  at  Bayonne.  **  Every  day,"  said  he,  "  winter  as  well  as  sum* 
mer,  I  went  out  to  shoot  from  the  morning  till  noon ;  I  then  dined,  and 
returned  to  the  chase>  which  I  continued  till  sunset.  Manuel  Godoy 
then  gave  me  a  brief  account  of  what  was  going  on,  and  I  went  to  bed 
to  recommence  the  same  life  on  the  morrow,  if  not  prevented  by  some 
important  solemnity.**  Such  had  been  his  habits  for  twenty  years,  and 
those,  too,  the  most  critical  for  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  respectable  prince  in  ordi* 
nary  times,  and  but  for  the  pernicious  influence  of  his  wife ;  for  he  was 
gifled  with  an  admirable  memory,  and  quick  parts,  and  considerable 
powers  of  occasional  application,  and  had  throughout  that  humanity  and 
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CHAP.       On  the  same  day  on  which  this  treaty  was  signed, 
-a  secret  deputation  reached  Ferdinand  from  the  pro* 


1807.    yigiQual  government  at  Madrid,  consisting  of  Zayas, 
Secret  in-    aid-dc-camp  to  the  Minister-of-War,  and  Castro,  Un- 
FeH?n3to  der  Secretary  of  State.  They  came  to  demand  instruc- 
ItV^dT  *^^^®  chiefly  on  the  points,  whether  they  were  at  li- 
berty to  shift  their  place  of  deliberation,  as  they  were 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  French  army  in  the  capi- 
tal ;  whether  they  should  declare  war  against  France, 
'    and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  farther  entrance  of 
troops  into  the  Peninsula ;  and  whether,  in  the  event 
of  his  return  being  prevented,  they  should  assemble 
the  Cortes.     Ferdinand  replied,  that  "  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  liberty,  and  in  consequence  unable  to 
take  any  steps  in  order  to  save  either  himself  or 
the  monarchy ;   that   he   therefore   authorized  the 
junta  pf  Government  to  add  new  members  to  their 
number,  to  remove  whoever  they  thought  proper,  and 
to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty  ;  that  they 
should  stop  the  entrance  of  fresh  troops,  and  com- 
mence hostilities  the  moment  that  he  was  removed 
into  the  interior  of  France,  a  step  to  which  he  never 
would  consent  till  forced  to  it  by  violence ;  that  the 
Cortes  should  be  convoked,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
>  TKib. j.    then  for  such  ulterior  objects  as  might  require  con- 
south/i.'  sideration.     The  decrees  necessary  to  carry  these  in- 
cteT'se^ts  structions  into  effect  were  soon  after  brought  to  Ma- 
Tor,  i.  id2,drid  by  an  officer  destined  for  distinguished  celebrity 
^*^'        in  future  times,  Don  Joseph  Palafox.* 

love'  of  justice  Vhich  are  the  most  valuable  qualities  in  a  sovereign. 
But  his  indolence  and  negligence  of  public  affairs  ruined  every  thing  in 
the  monarchy,  by  throwing  the  whole  direction  of  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  infamous  connexion,  dis- 
solute habits,  and  unbounded  corruption,  both  d^^aded  the  character 
and  paralysed  the  resources  of  the  nation. — To'^VNo,  i.  i^,  ld6. 
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From  the  embarrassment  arising  from  the  con-  chap. 

XLIX 

tinned  resistance  of  Ferdinand  to  make  the  resigna-  - 


tion  required  of  him.  Napoleon  was  at  length  relieved    ^*^^* 
by  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  bloody  commo-TheintdU- 
tion  at  Madrid,  which  at  once  brought  to  a  crisis  the  f^e^^t 
affairs  of  the  Peninsula.     He  received  the  news  of  ?5^"**  **" 

2d  May  corn- 
that   calamitous    event   as   he   was   riding   out   topeiawtig- 

Bayonne,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  throw  from* 
May,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  chateau,  where  ^"^"*"^' 
he  sent  for  Charles  IV.,  the  Queen,  Ferdinand,  and 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  was 
assailed  by  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen  with  such  a 
torrent  of  abuse,  that  Cevallos,  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion,  has  declared  that  he  cannot  prevail  on 
himself  to  transcribe  it.  Napoleon  joined  in  the 
general  vituperation,  and  the  sternness  of  his  man- 
ner, and  vehemence  of  his  expressions,  at  once  showed 
that  the  period  had  now  arrived  when  submission 
had  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  He  spoke  of  the 
outraged  honour  of  the  French  armies ;  of  the  blood 
of  his  soldiers,  which  called  aloud  for  vengeance ;  of 
a  war  of  extermination,  which  he  would  wage  to 
vindicate  his  authority.*  He  concluded  with  the 
ominous  words, — "  Prince,  you  must  choose  betwixt 
cession  and  death."  Similar  menaces  were  con- 
veyed by  Duroc  to  the  Infants  Carlos  and  Don 
Antonio,  and  other  .members  of  the  royal  family. 
Sensible  now  that  any  farther  resistance  might  not 
only,  without  any  benefit,  endanger  his  pwn  life,  but 
possibly  draw  after  it  the  destruction  of  the  Royal 
family,  Ferdinand  resolved  upon  submission.  On 
the  following  morning,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his^Ay^* 

*  Napoleon  on  this  occasion  made  it  a  special  subject  of  reproach  to 
Ferdinand,  **  that  by  flattering  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  forget- 
ting the  sacred  resped  due  to  avikorify,  he  had  lighted  the  conflagratioQ 
now  ready  to  devour  the  Peninsula.''.»FoY^  iii.  177. 
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CHAP,  father,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  un- 
^"^' ^qualified   obedience;  and   four  days   afterwards  a 


1807.    treaty  was  signed,  by  which  he  adhered  to  the  resig- 
^    *     nation  by  his  father  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  ac- 
quired in  return  the  title  of  Most  Serene  Highness, 
with  the  palace,  park,  and  farms  of  Navarre,  with 
fifty  thousand  arpents  of  woods  connected  therewith, 
and  an  annuity  of  600,000  francs  a-year  from  the 
French  Treasury.    The  same  rank,  with  an  annuity 
of  400,000  francs,  was  allotted  to  the  Infants  Don 
May  12.     Carlos  and  Antonio.     As  soon  as  this  treaty  was 
signed,  Ferdinand  and  his  brothers  were  removed  to 
Bourdeaux,  where  these  two  princes  signed  a  re- 
nunciation of  their  rights  to  the  throne,  and  Ferdi- 
nand was  made  to  affix  his  name  to  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  counselled  submission  and  peace  to  the 
Spanish   people.      The   three  royal  captives  were, 
shortly  after,  removed  to  Valen^ay,  the  seat  of  Tal- 
leyrand, in  the  heart  of  France,  where  they  con- 
tinued  during    the    remainder   of  the   war.      No 
indemnity  whatever  was  provided  for  the  Queen  of 
>  Cer.  61,  Etruria  or  her  son,  who,  compelled  by  Napoleon  in 
140.  ^jq. the   outset   of  these  transactions  to  renounce  the 
Thib^^     crown  of  Tuscany,  had  been  subsequently  amused  by 
380,  384.  the  elusory  promise  of  a  throne  in  Lusitania,  and 

Tor    1    1AI{ 

167, 169.  'was  now  sent  a  destitute  captive  into  the  interior  of 
Foy,iu.i77.France.** 

•  Napoleon's  own  account  of  the  Bayonne  affair  is  in  all  substantial 
points  the  same  as  that  above  given.  '*  Ferdinand  offered,  on  his  own 
account,  to  govern  entirely  at  my  devotion,  as  much  so  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace  had  done  in  the  name  of  Charles  IV.;  and  I  must  admit  that  if  I 
had  fallen  into  their  views,  I  would  have  acted  much  more  prudently 
than  I  have  actually  done.  When  I  had  them  all  assembled  at  Bay-? 
onne,  I  found  myself  in  command  of  much  more  than  I  could  have 
ventured  to  hope  for ;  the  same  occurred  there,  as  in  many  other  events 
of  my  life,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  my  policy,  but  in  fact  were  owing 
to  my  good  fortune.     Here  I  found  the  Gordian  knot  before  me ;  I  cut 
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Having  now  succeeded  in  his  main  object  of  dis-   chap. 
possessing  the  Bourbon  family,  and  obtaining  a  sem-- 
blance  of  legal  title  from  the  ejected  owners  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  Napoleon  was  not  long  of  bringing  NapoUon 
his  other  arrangements  regarding  the  Peninsula  tOMphlungof 
an  issue.     The  refusal  of  his  brother  Louis  to  accept  ^p^*;;^j^*°^ 
the  throne   had  induced   him   to   cast  his  eyes  to  AwmWy  of 
Joseph,  King  of  Naples,  an  arrangement  which,  be- 
sides providing  a  sovereign,  who  it  was  hoped  would 
prove  entirely  submissive  to  the  views  of  the  Em- 
peror in  that  important  situation,  was  attended  with 
the  additional  advantages  of  opening  a  throne  for 
Murat,  who,  after  holding  the  almost  regal  state  of 
Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  at  Madrid,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  descend  to  any  inferior  station.     To 
preserve  appearances,  however,  it  was  deemed  advi- 
sable that  the  semblance  of  popular  election  should 
be  kept  up  ;  and  with  that  view,  the  moment  that  the 
Emperor  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Ferdinand  to  May  s. 
his  resignation,  he  despatched  instructions  to  Murat, 
to  obtain  a  petition  from  the  junta  of  Government 
and  the  principal  public  bodies  of  Madrid  for  the 
conferring  of  the  throne  upon  the  King  of  Naples. 
At  the  same  time,  to  supply  any  interim  defects  of  May  4. 
title  which  might  be  thought  to  exist  in  the  Em- 
peror's Lieutenant  to  .act  in  Spain  in  civil  concerns, 
a  decree  was  signed  by  Charles  IV.  on  the  very  day 
of  his   renunciation,  and   transmitted   to   Madrid, 
where  it  arrived  three  days  afterwirds^  which  con-  May  7. 

it,  I  proposed  to  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen  that  they  should  cede  to 
me  their  rights  to  the  throne.  They  at  once  agreed  to  it,  I  had  almost 
said  voluntarily ;  so  deeply  were  their  hearts  ulcerated  towards  their 
son,  and  so  desirous  had  they  and  their  favourite  now  become  of  secu- 
rity and  repose.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  did  not  make  any  extraordinary 
resistance  :  neither  violence  nor  menaces  were  employed  against  him ; 
and  if  fear  decided  Mm^  which  IweU  believe  toat  the  case,  it  concerns  him 
alone."— Las  Casbb,  iv.  210,  211. 
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CHAP,  ferred  on  Murat  the  title  of  Lieu  tenant-General  of 

^the  Kingdom,  with  the  presidency  of  the  junta  of 

1807,  Government,  which  in  eflfect  put  that  important  body, 
now  reduced  merely  to  the  official  Ministers,  entirely 
at  his  disposal.  This  nomination  was  accompanied  by 
a  proclamation  of  the  old  King,  drawn  by  Godoy,  in 
which  hecounselled  his  former  subjects,  ^^  that  they  had 
no  chance  of  safety  or  prosperity  for  the  Spaniards, 
but  in  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  his  ally."  This 
was  followed  by  another,  the  work  of  Escoiquiz, 
from  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  from  Bourdeaux  on  the 
May  12.  12th ;  iu  which  he  also  advised  his  countrymen  "  to 
remain  tranquil,  and  to  look  for  their  happiness  only 
in  the  wise  disposition  and  power  of  Napoleon.''  It 
may  easily  be  believed  how  readily  Murat  exerted 
himself  to  pave  the  way  for  that  elevation  of  Joseph 
which  promised  so  immediately  to  promote  his  own 
advantage.  The  most  energetic  measures  were  im- 
mediately adopted  to  obtain  at  Madrid  declarations 
in  favour  of  the  new  dynasty :  and  the  leading  au- 
thorities, perplexed  and  bewildered  at  the  unparal- 
leled situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the 
earnest  exhortation  to  submission  which  they  re- 
ceived from  their  lawful  sovereign,  wei-e  without 
difficulty  won  over  to  the  interest  of  the  rising 
dynasty.  The  junta  of  Government,  indeed,  at  first 
May  12.  protested  against  the  abdication  at  Bayonne,  and  re- 
fused to  connect  themselves  in  any  way  with  these 
proceedings :  but  they  were  soon  given  to  understand 
that  their  lives  would  be  endangered  if  they  con- 
tinued to  uphold  the  rebel  authority  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  and  at  the  game  time  the  most  flattering 
prospects  were  held  out  to  them  if  they  took  the 
lead  in  recognising  the  new  and  inevitable  order  of 
things.     These  artifices  proved  successful,  and  the 
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t-        junta,  satisfied  with  protesting  that  they  in  no  way   chap. 
L         recognised  the  acts  of  Charles  IV.  and  FerdiDand,  > 

J.         and  that  the  designation  of  anew  monarch  should  in  ^^^^* 
^         no  ways  prejudice  their  rights  or  those  of  their  su&> 
^         cessors,  concluded  with  the  resolution  that  the  Em* 
^  peror's  choice  should  fall  on  his  elder  brother  the 

King  of  Naples.    The  municipality  of  Madrid  also 
presented  a  petition  to  the  same  effect ;  and  Napoleon, 
satisfied  with  haviqg  thus  obtained  the  colour  of 
public  consent  to  his  usurpation,  issued  a  proclama-May  25. 
tion  convoking  an  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Notables  to  meet  at  Bayonue  on  the  15th  June  fol-jonea. 
lowing.    Joseph,  who  had  no  choice  but  submission,  3^*3^^' 
quitted  with  regret  the  peaceful  and  smiling  shores  of  Tor.  i.  lei, 
Campania,  set  out  for  his  new  kingdom,  and  arrived  ih.  i8i7' 
at  Bayonne  on  the  6th  June,  where  he  was  n?a8fDi-Q®^'g^®"' 
ficently  received  by  Napoleon,  and  on  the  same  day  south,  i. 
proclaimed  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  *  ♦  *      * 

r 

•  On  this  occasion  the  Emperor  addressed  the  following  proclamation 
to  the  Spanish  people ; — **  Spaniards  I  Afler  a  long  agony,  your  nation  Napoleon's 

I  was  on  the  point  of  perishing :  I  saw  your  piiseries,  and  hastened  to  Apply  P/oclama- 

a  remedy.  Your  grandeur,  your  power,  form  an  integral  part  of  my  own.  ^**°  *-^ 
Your  princes  have  ceded  to  me  their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  1 25th  May. 
have  no  wish  to  reign  over  your  provinces,  but  I  am  desirous  of  acqui- 
ring eternal  titles  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  your  posterity.  Your  mo- 
narchy is  old ;  my  mission  is  to  pour  into  its  veins  the  blood  of  youth. 
I  will  ameliorate  all  your  institutions,  and  make  you  enjoy,  if  you  second 
my  efforts,  the  blessings  of  reform,Without  its  collisions,  its  disorders, 
its  convulsions.  I  have  convoke^  a  general  assembly  of  deputatiQBS  of 
your  provinces  and  cities ;  I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  your  wants  by 
personal  intercourse  ;  I  will  then  lay  aside  all  the  titles  I  have  acquired, 
and  place  your  glorious  crown  on  the  head  of  my  second  self,  after  hav- 
ing secured  for  you  a  constitution  wl^ch  mi^  estublish  the  sacred  apd 
salutary  authority  of  the  sovereign,  with  the  liberties  and  privil^es  qf 
the  people.  Spaniards  I  Reflect  on  what  your  fathers  were ;  on  wh^t 
you  now  are !  The  fault  does  not  lie  in  you  but  in  the  constitution  by 
which  you  have  been  governed.  Conceive  the  mqet  ardent  hopes  and 
confidence  in  the  results  of  your  present  situation,  for  I  wish  that  your 
latest  posterity  should  preserve  the  recollection  of  me  and  say— Ae  tvas 
ike  regenerator  of  our  cotm/ry.*'— Thibaudbau,  vi.  890,  891. 
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CHAP.       Such  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  artifices  by  which 
^^^^*    Napoleon  succeeded  in  wresting  the  crowns  of  Spain 


1807.    jm^  Portugal  from  their  lawful  possessors,  and  pla- 
ReflectioM  ciug  the  first  on  the  head  of  one  of  his  own  brothers, 
pwHiti^    while  the  second  remained  at  his  disposal  for  the 
chtiD  of     gratification  of  one  of  his  military  lieutenants.    Not  a 
ilerfidy  by    shot  was  fircd,  uot  a  sword  was  drawn  to  effect  the 
wM^^m.  vast  transfer ;  the  object  for  which  Louis  XIV.  unsuc- 
piished.      cessfiilly  struggled  during  fourteen  years  was  gained 
in  six  months ;  present  fraud,  the  terrors  of  past  vic- 
tory, had  done  the  work  of  years  of  conquest.     But 
these  extraordinary  successes  were  stained  by  as  great 
vices ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  world, 
blackened  as  they  are  by  deeds  of  wickedness,  there  is 
not  to  be  found  a  more  atrocious  system  of  perfidy, 
fraud,  and  dissimulation  than  that  by  which  Na- 
poleon won  the  kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
He  first  marched  off  the  flower  of  its  troops  into  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  by  professions  of  amity  and 
friendship  lulled  asleep  any  hostile  suspicions  which 
the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  might  have  conceived ;  and  then 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Alexander  for  the 
dethronement  of  its  sovereigns,  and  bought  the  con- 
sent of  Russia  to  that  spoliation  of  the  faithful  allies 
often  years'  duration,  by  surrendering  to  its  ambition 
the  more  recent  confederates  which  he  had  roused 
into  hostility  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  during  the 
desperate  struggle  of  the  last  six  months.     He  then 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain  at  Fontainbleau,  in 
which  he  purchased  the  consent  of  that  power  to  the 
partition  of  his  ally  Portugal,  by  promising  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid  a  share  of  its  spoils,  and  to  its  Minister 
a  princely  sovereignty  carved  out  of  its  dominions  ; 
and  in  return  for  this  forbearance  solemnly  guaran- 
teed all  its  possessions.     Hardly  was  the  ink  of  this 
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treaty  dry,  when  he  directed  his  an 

Pyrenees  in  such  force  as  to  evince  a 

merely  of  appropriating  to  himself  t 

nions  of  his  old  tributary  dependent  '. 

seizing  upon  at  least  the  northern  pro 

while  the  remaining  forces  of  that 

dissipated  in  the  south  and  north 

search  of  elusory  acquisitions  at  the 

Cabinet  of  Lisbon.     The  sentence,  at 

goes  forth  at  the  Tuileries,  **  the  hov 

has  ceased  to  reign/'  and  the  Royal  f 

are  driven  into  exile  to  Brazil ;  whil 

Etruria  is  obliged  to  resign  the  thrc 

on  a  promise  of  an  indemnity  on  th 

vinces  of  Portugal.     Scarcely,  howei 

nation  elicited  under  this  promise 

that  promise,  too,  is  broken  ;  the  dis[ 

albeit  a  creation  of  Napoleon's  own 

her  indemnity  ;  the  stipulated  princi 

of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  cast  to  i 

orders  are  issued  to  Junot  to  adn 

vernment  of  the  whole  of  Portugal 

Emperor  Napoleon. 

Mean-while,  the  French  armies  i 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  Penins 
fortresses  are  seized,  in  the  midst  of 
by  a  power  in  alliance  with  Spain, 
four  months  before,  had  formally  gt 
tegrity  of  its  dominions ;  a  hundre 
overspread  the  provinces  to  the  noj 
and  approach  the  capital.  These  d 
excite  the  public  indignation  aga 
monarch  and  his  unworthy  favourite 
thrown  by  an  urban  insurrection,  ai 
Asturias,  by  universal  consent,  is  call 
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CHAP.   No  sooner  is  he  apprised  of  this  event  than  Napoleoh 
^despatches  Savary  to  induce  the  hew  King  to  come 


^^^^*  to  flayonne,  under  a  solemn  assurance,  both  verbally 
and  in  writing,  that  he  would  at  once  recognise  him, 
if  the  affair  at  Aranjuez  was  explained ;  and  that  in 
A  ftew  minutes  every  thitig  would  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  Agitated  between  terror  and  hope,  Ferdi- 
nand, in  an  evil  hour,  and  when  his  capital  is  oc- 
cupied by  French  troops,  consents  to  a  step  which  he 
had  scarcely  the  means  of  avoiding,  and  throws  him- 
self on  the  honour  of  the  French  monarch.  Napoleon, 
in  the  interim,  sends  for  Charles  IV.  and  the  Prihce 
of  Peace,  and  between  the  terror  of  his  authority  and 
the  seductions  of  his  promises,  contrives  to  assemble 
all  the  Royal  family  of  Spain  with  their  confidential 
counsellors  at  Bayonne.  No  sooner  are  they  arrived 
than  he  receives  and  entertains  them  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner,  and  when  they  are  beginning  to 
indulge  the  hopes  Which  such  flattering  conduct  was 
fitted  to  inspire,  suddenly  salutes  them  with  the 
announcement  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  has  ceased 
to  reign,  and  closes  this  matchless  scene  of  duplicity, 
fraud,  and  violence,  by  extorting,  by  means  of  per- 
suasion, menaces,  and  intimidation,  a  resignation  of 
the  throne  from  both  the  father  and  son,  whom  he  had 
so  recently  solemnly  bound  himself  to  maintain  in  their 
possession !  To  crown  the  whole,  while  alluring,  like 
the  serpent,  his  victims  ihto  his  power,  he  is  secretly 
offering  their  dominions  to  one  of  his  brothers  after  an- 
other :  he  is,  underhand,  holding  out  promises  of  sup- 
port both  to  the  old  and  the  new  King  of  Spain,  and 
he  has  all  the  while  irrevocably  resolved  upon  the 
dethronement  of  both,  and  the  supplanting  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  by  that  of  Napoleon  in  both  the 
thrones  of  the  Peninsula.     He  concludes  by  sending 
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Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  with  all  their  fetnily  into   chap. 

state  captivity  in  the  interior  of  France ;  discarding 1- 

Godoy  without  his  stipulated  principality ;  cheating  ^®^^' 
the  Queen  of  Etruria  out  of  her  promised  indemnity; 
disinheriting  at  once  the  regal  families  of  Spain^  Por- 
tugal, and  Etruria,  and  placing  his  own  brother  on 
the  throne  of  the  Peninsula,  iii  virtue  of  a  determi- 
nation formed,  by  his  own  admission,  ever  since  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit ! 

Was,  then,  such  atrocious  conduct  as  successful  in 
the  end  as  it  was  in  the  commencement  ?  and  did  the  ultimate 
dynasty  of  Napoleon  reap  in  its  final  results  benefits  ^?twT 
or  injury  from  acquisitions  obtained  by  so  black  a^^^^"*^ 
course  of  perfidy  ?  Let  the  answer  be  given  in  hisN»poieon 
own  words — "/#  was  that  unhappy  war  in  Spain^^* 
which  ruined  me.  The  results  have  irrevocably 
proved  that  I  was  in  the  wrong.  There  were  serious 
faults  in  the  execution.  One  of  the  greatest  was  that 
of  having  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Bourbons.  Charles  IV.  was  worn 
out ;  I  might  have  given  a  liberal  constitution  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  charged  Ferdinand  with  its  ex- 
ecution. If  he  put  it  in  force  in  good  faith,  Spain 
would  have  prospered,  and  put  itself  in  harmony  with 
our  new  institutions  ;  if  he  failed  in  the  performance 
of  his  engagements,  he  would  have  met  with  his  dis- 
missal from  the  Spaniards  themselves.  You  are 
about  to  undertake,  said  Escoiquiz  to  me,  one  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  where,  if  you  please,  nothing 
but  child's  play  is  to  be  encountered.  The  unfortu- 
nate war  in  Spain  proved  a  real  wound,  the  first 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  France.  If  I  could  have 
foreseen  that  that  affair  would  have  caused  ine  so  much 
vexation  and  chagrin,  I  would  never  have  engaged 
in  it.    But  after  the  first  steps  taken  in  the  affair. 
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CHAP,    it  tvM  impossible  Jbr  me  to  recede.     When  I  saw 
those  imhecilles  quarrelling  and  trying  to  dethrone 


^^^'    each  other,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  take  advantage 

of  it  to  dispossess  an  inimical  family ;  but  I  was  not 

>  Lu.  Cm.  the  contriver  of  their  disputes.    Had  I  known  at  the 

2Q5^^*'     first  that  the  transaction  would  have  given  me  a) 

o*MMr«,  ii.  ji^ueh  trouble,  I  would  never  have  attempted  it.*"* 

167. 

*  The  assertion  here  made,  and  which  was  frequently  repeated  bv 
Napoleon,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  family  disputes  betweeo 
Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand,  but  merely  stepped  in  to  dispossess  tk*a 
both,  was  perfectly  well-founded,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  all  the  larfi 
stated  in  the  preceding  deduction.  It  is  evident  also,  that  snclins 
tlie  fascination  produced  by  his  power  and  talents,  that  no  difficult?  vs 
experienced  in  getting  the  Royal  family  of  Spain  to  throw  themselv^  into 
his  hands ;  nay,  that  there  was  rather  a  race  between  the  father  and  soo 
which  should  first  arrive  at  his  headquarters  to  state  their  case  faToanbK 
to  that  supreme  arbiter  of  their  fate.  That  Savary  was  sent  to  Madrid  2jA 
again  back  to  Victoria  to  induce  Ferdinand  to  come  to  Bayonm*,  vzs 
*  De  Pndt.  admitted  by  himself, 'but  he  evidently  had  little  difficulty  in  accomplisfa- 
73*  ing  his  task.     But  the  real  reproach  against  Napoleon,  and  bom  whkfa 

he  has  never  attempted  to  exculpate  himself^  is  having  first  agre^  with 
Alexander  at  Tilsit  to  dispossess  the  House  of  Braganza  and  Bourboo ; 
then,  to  lull  asleep  the  latter  power,  signed  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleai!, 
which  guaranteed  its  dominions ;  then  perfidiously  seized  its  fortresses 
without  a  shadow  of  pretext ;  and  finaUy  taken  advantage  of  the  /^ily 
dissensions  to  attract  both  the  old  King  and  his  son  to  Bayoone,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  abdicate. 

Long  as  the  preceding  narrative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Pen* 
insular  war  has  proved,  it  will  not  by  the  intelligent  reader  be  deemed 
misplaced,  when  the  vital  importance  of  the  facts  it  contains,  both  to  the 
issue  ofthe  contest  and  the  cliaracter  of  Napoleon  is  taken  into  view,  the 
more  especially  as  it  has  hitherto  not  met  with  the  attention  it  deserves  froB 
English  historians.  Colonel  Napier,  in  particular,  dismisses  the  whole 
subject  in  a  few  pages  ;  and  blames  Napoleon,  not  for  attacking  Spain, 
but  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  not  attacking  it  in  the  interests  of  democra- 
cy. *'  There  are  many  reasons,"  says  this  energetic  and  eloquent  vrriter, 
•*  why  Napoleon  should  have  meddled  with  the  interior  affairs  of  ^pais; 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  one  for  his  manner  of  doing  it  His  great 
error  was,  that  he  looked  only  to  the  Court,  and  treated  the  people 
with  contempt.  Had  he  taken  care  to  bring  the  people  and  their  Gotern^ 
ment  inh  hostile  contact  firsts  instead  of  appearing  as  the  treacherous 
arbitrator  of  a  domestic  quarrel,  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  deli- 
verer of  a  great  people." — Napier,  i,  22,  23.    In  energj'  and  fire  oi 
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The  fact  thus  admitted  by  Napoleon,  and  clearly    chap. 
proved  by  his  history,  that  the  Spanish  war  was  the . 


1807. 


principal  cause  of  his  ruin,  is  one  of  the  most  lumi* 
nous  examples  which  the  annals  of  the  world  exhibit  itf  apparent 
of  the  subjection  of  human  affairs  to  the  direction  of  farMbuman 
an  overruling  power  which  makes  the  passions  and^^J^j 
vices  of  men  the  instruments  of  their  own  punish* 
ment.  So  far  as  mere  worldly  policy  was  concerned, 
and  on  the  supposition  that  there  were  no  moral 
feelings  in  mankind,  which  cannot  for  a  length  of 
time  be  outraged  with  impunity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  judged  wisely  in  attempting,  by  any 
means,  the  extension  of  his  dynasty  over  the  Penin- 
sula. The  reasons  of  state  policy  which  rendered  it 
essential  for  Louis  XIV.  to  face  the  strength  of 
banded  Europe  to  maintain  the  family  compact  in 
the  Peninsula,  were  still  more  forcibly  applicable  to 
Napoleon,  as  his  dynasty  was  a  revolutionary  one, 
and  could  not  hope  to  obtain  lasting  support  but  from 
sovereigns  who  rested  on  a  similar  ^undation. 
How  then  did  it  happen  that  a  step  recommended  by 
so  clear  a  principle  of  expedience,  and  attended  by 
the  most  unhoped  for  success  in  the  first  instance, 
should  ultimately  have  been  attended  with  such  dis- 
aster?— Simply  because  it  was  throughout  based  on 
injustice ;  because  it  violated  the  moral  feelings  of 
mankind,  outraged  their  national  attachments,  and 
roused  all  classes  by  the  overbearing  excitement  of 
the  generous  emotions  into  an  unreflecting,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  an  instinctive  resistance.  In  the 
final  success  of  that  resistance,  in  the  memorable 
retribution  which  it  at  last  brought  on  the  prin- 

military  description  and  abUity  of  scientific  disquisition,  the  gallant  Colo- 
nel is  above  all  praise ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  equally  safe  as  a  guid^ 
to  political  events,  or  as  a  judge  of  the  measures  of  GoYernment, 
VOL.  VI.  2  Q 
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CHAP,   cipal  actors  in  the  drama  which  b^an  with  such 

1^  apparently  undeserved  success,  is  to  be  discerned  the 

1807.  clearest  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  Providence 
'works  out  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and 
renders  the  guilt  and  long-continued  success  of  the 
wicked  the  instruments  of  their  own  ultimate  and 
well  deserved  punishment.  When  the  Spaniards  be- 
.  held  Napoleon  sending  their  princes  into  captivity 
and  wresting  from  them  their  crown,  from  themselves 
their  independence;  when  they  saw  Murat  in  triumph 
drowning  the  Madrid  insurrection  in  blood,  and  se- 
curely massacring  her  gallant  citizens  after  the  fight 
was  over,  they  sank  and  wept  in  silence,  and  possibly 
doubted  the  reality  of  the  Divine  superintendence  of 
human  affairs,  when  such  crimes  were  permitted  to 
bring  nothing  but  increase  of  power  and  authority  to 
their  perpetrators.  But  mark  the  end  of  these  things, 
and  the  consequences  of  these  atrocities  upon  their 
authors  by  a  series  of  causes  and  effects,  every  one 
of  which  pow  stands  forth  shining  in  imperishable 
light !  Napoleon,  who  then  sent  an  unoffending  race 
of  monarchs  into  captivity,  was  himself,  by  its  results, 
driven  into  a  lasting  and  melancholy  exile.  France, 
which  then  lent  its  aid  to  a  perfidious  and  unjust 
invasion,  was  itself,  from  its  effects,  subjected  to 
a  severe  and  galling  subjugation:  Murat,  who  then 
with  impunity  massacred  the  innocent  by  the  mock- 
ery of  military  trial,  signed,  in  the  order  for  their 
condemnation,  the  warrant  for  his  own  dethronement 
and  execution  not  seven  years  afterwards ! 

In  authorizing  or  committing  these  enormous  state 
crimes.  Napoleon  and  France  were  in  truth  acting  in 
conformity  to  that  moral  law  of  the  universe,  which 
dooms  outrageous  vice,  whether  in  nations  or  indivi- 
duals, to  prepare,  in  the  efforts  which  it  makes  for  its 
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present  gratifieation  or  advancement,  the  means  of  chap. 
its  ultimate  punishment.     Napoleon  constantly  said»  < 


and  said  truly,  that  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the    ^^^^' 
wars  which  he  undertook ;  that  he  was  driven  on  by  ThepaMions 
necessity;  that  he  was  always  placed  in  tiie  alterna^hition 
tive  of  farther  triumphs  or  immediate  ruin ;  that  he*^**  '®*^ 


J  v..«  w.  .«*v«^*   ^w«*«^.«  «.  ..«.«^x„.w  *«.«,    v««v  «^  cause,  of  the 

^        was  in  truth  the  head  of  a  military  republic,  which  diiaetere 

would  admit  no  pause  to  its  dictator  in  the  career  of  Europe  and 
^        victory.*     There  is  no  one  who  attentively  considers  ^'*°^- 
his  career,  but  must  admit  the  justice  of  these  obser- 
vations, and  absolve  him  individually,  in  consequence^ 
from  much  of  that  obloquy  which  the  spectacle  of 
the  dreadful  and  desolating  wars  in  which  he  was  so 
powerful  an  agent,  has  naturally  produced  among 
mankind.     But  that  just  indignation  at  the  profuse 
and  unprofitable  effusion  of  blood,  which  has  been 
^        erroneously  directed  by  a  large  and  influential  class 
^        in  France  to  the  single  head  of  Napoleon,  should 
L       not  on  that  account  be  supposed  to  be  ill-founded ; 
^         the  feeling  is  just,  the  object  only  of  it  is  mistaken ; 
its  true  object  is  that  selfish  spirit  of  revolutionary 

*  "  Throughout  my  whole  reign,**  said  Napoleon,  '*  I  was  the  key- 
stone of  an  edifice  entirely  new,  and  resting  on  the  most  slender  foun- 
dations. Its  duration  depended  on  the  issue  of  each  of  my  battles*  If 
I  had  been  conquered  at  Marengo,  the  disastrous  times  of  1814  and 
1815  would  immediately  have  come  on.  It  was  the  same  at  Auster- 
litz,  Jena,  and  other  fields.  The  vulgar  accuse  my  ambition  of  all  these 
wars ;  but  they,  in  truth,  arose  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  constant 
struggle  of  the  past  and  the  present,  which  placed  me  continually  in 
the  alternative  of  conquering,  under  pain  of  being  beaten  down.  I  was 
never,  in  truth,  master  of  my  own  movements ;  I  was  never  at  my  own 
disposal.  At  the  commencement  of  my  elevation,  during  the  Consu^ 
late,  my  partisans  frequently  asked  me,  with  the  best  intentions, 
whither  I  was  tending,  and  I  constantly  answered  with  perfect  sincer- 
ity, 1  did  not  know.  They  were  astonished,  but  I  said  no  more  than 
the  simple  truth.  My  ambition,  I  admit,  was  great,  but  it  was  of  a 
frigid  nature,  and  caused  by  the  opinion  of  the  masses.  During  all  my 
reign,  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  really  lay  with  the  people ;  in 
fact,  the  l7rq>erial  Government  was  a  kind  of  Bepttblic**^m^hAa  Cases, 
yi.  41;Yiii.  125,    O^Msaba,  i,  405. 
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CHAP,   aggrandizement,  which  merely  changed  its  direction, 

. not  its  character,  under  the  military  dictatorship  of 

^®^^'  the  French  Emperor :  which  hesitates  at  no  crimes, 
pauses  at  no  consequences ;  which,  unsatiated  by  the 
blood  and  suffering  which  it  h^d  produced  in  its  own 
country,  sought  abroad,  under  his  triumphant  ban- 
ners, the  means  of  still  greater  gratification ;  and  never 
ceased  to  urge  on  its  remorseless  career,  till  the  world 
was  filled  with  its  devastation,  and  the  unanimous 
indignation  of  mankind  was  aroused  for  its  punish* 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1808  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
ARGUMENT. 

MemoraUe  events,  of  which  the  Spanish  Peninsula  has  been  the  theatre — Sin- 
gular and  nniform  character  of  their  Guerilla  warftre— Physical  conformation  of 
the  country  which  hasMd  to  these  resnlts — great  mountain  ranges  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal— Extraordinary  resolution  with  which,  in  every  age,  the  Spaniards  have  de* 
fended  their  cities — Peculiarities  in  the  civil  history  of  the  Peninsula,  which  have 
so  long  rendered  its  people  a  divided  community — Efiiect  of  those  circumstances  in 
promoting  the  means  of  internal  and  separate  de£enoe— -Corruption  of  the  nobility, 
aad  extent  to  which  entails  were  carried — State  of  the  peasantry,  statistical  details 
on  that  subject — The  Church— its  usefulness,  character,  and  sway  over  the  peo- 
ple—-and  great  influence  on  the  Spanish  contest — Spain  was  still  unexhajisted  by 
revolutionary  passion — Composition  and  character  of  the  French  army  at  this  pe- 
riod— its  discipline,  equipment,  and  efficiency — and  numbers— Force  and  character  of 
the  British  army — the  amount  of  its  various  branches--admirable  spirit  with  which 
it  was  animated  and  regarded  by  the  people — character  and  qualities  of  the  British 
soldiers— important  eflfect  of  their  officers  being  exclusively  taken  from  the  higher 
ranks— severe  discipline  and  corporal  punishments  which  still  subsisted — General 
Foy*s  graphic  contrast  of  the  English  and  French  soldiers — and  of  the  officers  of 
their  respective  armies — ^Difficulty  of  keeping  any  considerable  force  together  in  the 
interior  of  the  Peninsula — Military  force  of  Spain  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest — Military  force  and  physical  character  of  Portugal— Amount,  quality,  and 
disposition  of  the  French  army  at  this  period  in  Spain — Progress  and  early  forces 
of  the  Spanish  Insurrection- frightful  disorders  which  sigoalized  its  commence- 
ment in  some  cities— cruel  massacre  with  which  the  Revolution  in  Valencia  began 
.^prudent  measures  adopted  by  the  nobles  at  Seville — Proceediogs  of  its  Junta- 
Proclamation  which  it  issued  against  Napoleon — wise  instructions  to  their  troops 
— Capture  of  the  French  fleet  at  Cadiz — Insurrections  in  Asturias,  Gallicia,  Cata- 
lonia, and  Arragon— Measures  of  Napoleon  in  regard  to  the  Insurrection — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Notables  assembled  at  Bayonne-^ Proclamation  of  the  Grandees  of 
Spain  to  their  countrymen — Degrading  letter  of  Escoiquix  and  the  counsellors  of 
Ferdinand  to  King  Joseph^Constitution  of  Bayoone  given  by  Napoleon  to  the 
Spaniards — Proceedings  of  Napoleon,  Joseph,  and  the  Junta  of  Notables  at  Bay- 
onne — Ministry  of  Joseph— his  journey  to,  and  arrival  and  reception  at  Madrid- 
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honourable  instancee  of  resUtanee  to  tbe  general  torrent  of  adulation  tmong  tlie 
Grandees  in  his  farour — memorable  answer  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Orense  to  bit  ram- 
mens  to  Bayonne-— universal  joy  with  which  tbe  news  of  tbe  Insurrection  is  re- 
ceived in  England — ^Noble  speech  of  Mr  Sheridan's  on  tbe  Spanish  War  in  Par- 
liament  answer  of  Mr  Canning — reflections  on  this  debater-English  budget  of 

1 60&— Intense  succours  sent  out  to  the  patriots  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  Britisli 

Govemment-^Napoleon's  first  orders  for  the  suppression  of  the  Insurrection — 

'  Success  of  Bessieres  over  Cuesta  in  Leon  and  in  Biscay — Operations  of  Lefeb> 

vre  in  Atragon — First  siege  of  Saragossa — Its  failure — Expedition  of  Monoey 

airainst  Valencia Its  failure— Progress  of  the  Insurrection  and  partial  successes 

of  the  patriots  in  that  quarter — Operations  of  Bessieres  against  Cuesta  and  Blake— 
Battle  of  Rio'Seco  and  defeat  of  the  Spaniards — March  of  Dupontinto  Andalusia, 
and  bis  early  sufesses  there— Accumulation  of  forces  around  the  invaders  under 
Castanos— Battle  of  Baylen  and  surrender  of  Dnpont — its  prodigious  results  both  in 
Spain  and  over  Europe— Shameful  violation  of  the  capitulation  by  the  Spaniards 
Departure  of  Joseph  from  Madrid,  and  concentration  of  the  French  troops  be- 
hind the  Ebro — Campaign  in  Catalonia  and  Siege  of  Gerona— entry  of  tbe  Spa- 
nish troops  into  the  capital-^nniversal  traospetto  in  the  PeniDeoU^-ASrirs  of 

Portugal commencement  of  the  Insurrection,  and  disarming  of  tbe  Spanisii  troops 

there— The  English  Cabinet  resolves  on  sending  succours  to  that  Kbgdom — Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  takes  the  command  of  tbe  expedition,  and  arrives  off  Moodego  Bay 
.—Landing  of  the  British  troops,  and  combat  of  Roleia— Relative  Ibroes  en  both  sidao 
Battle  of  Vimeira — Sir  A.  Wellesley  *s  intentions  for  following  up  bissooeess  are  fra»- 
trated  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  H.  Barrard  and  Sir  H.  Dalrymple,  who  supersede  bim  in 

the  command Convention  of  Gntra— ita  expedience  at  that  juncture-* views  with 

which  it  was  regarded  in  France  by  Kapoleon— senselees  clamour  in  England  on  tbe 
subject  leads  to  a  Court  of  Enquiry^ite  result — Disgraceful  revelations  which  are 
made  at  Lisbon  of  the  plunder  by  all  ranks  in  the  French  army— British  troop*  ad- 
vance into  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore— Deep  impression  which  these  events  makeoo 
Napoleon— >hia  preparations  to  meet  the  danger— Intorview  at  Erfnrtb  witb  AJez- 
aoder— its  secret  objects,  and  tenor  of  the  conferences  held  there — Conduct  of  A  nu- 
tria, and  negotiations  with  that  power  and  tbe  Princes  of  tbe  Rbenisb  confederacy 
Napoleon's  return  to  Paris — Great  levy  of  men  ordered  by  tbe  French  Govern- 
ment  and  preparations  for  tbe  contest — Forces  on  both  sides  on  tbe  Ebro Por- 
tions and  strength  of  the  English  army — Napoleon  joins  the  French  army — Atta^ 
on  Blake,  and  his  defeat,  at  Reynosa  and  Espinosa — Battle  of  Burgos,  and  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  centre — Battle  of  Todela,  and  rout  of  their  left — disorderly-  and 
eccentric  retreat  of  their  troops  from  the  Ebro — Rapid  and  concentrated  advance 
of  the  French — forcing  of  the  Some- Sierra  Pass — Capture  of  the  Retiro,  and  pro- 
digious agitation  in  Madrid — Fall  of  that  CajHtal — Bold  advance  of  Sir  Jobn 
Moore  to  Sahagun  on  the  French  line  of  communioation — it  instantly  para/fses 
their  farther  advance  towards  the  South-.rapid  march  of  Napoleon  with  an  orer- 
whebning  force  towards  the  English  troops — they  retreat  on  the  line  of  Galficin — 
Napoleon  returns  to  Paris— gallant  actions  of  Light  Cavalry,  and  capture  of  Lefeb- 
vre  Desnouettes — Sir  John  Moore  retires  to  Lugo— offers  battle  there,  which  is 
declined — continues  the  retreat  to  Corunna— extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
hardships  the  troops  underwent  in  the  retreat— arrival  at  Corunna  of  tbe  troops 
and  the  transporte  from  Vigo  Bay — Battle  of  Corunna,  and  Death  of  Sir  John 
Moore— embarkation  of  the  troops,  and  their  return  to  England— Extreme  gloom 
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mod  detp<mdenej  whieb  thaie  eToott  prodaea  in  the  BritiA  IsIm— RefleetioiM  on 
the  Campaign — its  checkered  result — but,  on  the  whole,  emiAentljr  unfavourable 
to  France^-ReflectionB  on  the  effect  of  Sir  John  Moore's  mdrement,  and  its  con- 
sequences on  the  issue  of  the  Campaign^ — ud  on  the  character  of  the  British  sol- 
diers, as  now  evinced  in  their  first  serious  Continental  Campaign. 

The  Spanish  Peninsula,  in  which  a  frightful  war   chap. 


was  now  commencing,   and   where  the  armies  of 
France  and  England  at  last  found  a  permanent  theatre    ^^^^' 
of  comhat,  has  been  distinguished  from  the  earliest  Memorable 
times  by  memorable  achievements,  and  is  illustrated  which'the 
by  the  exploits  of  the  greatest  captains  who  have|^|||^j 
ever  left  the  impress  of  their  actions  on  the  course  of  ii»»'>«»*^« 
human  events.     The   mighty  genius   of  Hannibal   ** 
there  began  its  career,  and  under  the  walls  of  Sagun- 
tura  gave  the  earliest  token  of  that  vast  capacity 
which  was  soon  to  shake  to  its  foundation  the  en^ 
during  fabric  of  Roman  power;  Scipio  Africanus 
there  first  revived  the  almost  desperate  fortunes  of 
the  republic,  and  matured  those  talents  which  were 
destined  on  a  distant  shore  to  overthrow  the  fortunes 
of  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  country ;  the  talents  of 
Pompey,  the  genius  of  Caesar,  were  exerted  on  its 
plains,  a  severer  struggle  than  that  of  Pharsalia 
awaited  the  founder  of  the  empire  on  the  shores  of 
the  Ebro ;  the  desperate  contest  between  Christianity 
and  Mahomedanism  raged  for  centuries  amidst  its 
mountains,  and  from  their  rocks  the  wave  of  Mus- 
sulman  conquest   was   first    permanently  repdled. 
Nor  has  the  Peninsula  been  the  theatre  in  modem 
times  of  less  memorable  exploits :  the  standards  of 
Charlemagne  have  waved  in  its  passes ;  the  bugles  of 
Roncesvalles  have  resounded  through  the  world  ;  the 
chivalry  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  skill  of  Gonzalvo  of 
Cordova,  have  been  displayed  in  its  defence;   the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  the  firmness  of  WeUington,  have 
been  exerted  on  its  plains ;  and^  like  their  great  pr^ 
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CHAP.    deces8ors  in  the  wars  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  these 
two  illustrious  chiefs  rolled  the  chariot  of  victory 


1808.  ^ygj.  ng  siirface,  and  missing  each  other,  severally 
conquered  every  other  opponent  till  their  mutual  re- 
nown filled  the  world,  and  Europe,  in  breathless  sus- 
pense, awaited  their  conflict  on  the  shore  of  a  distant 
land. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pe- 
Uniform  and  ninsula  have  been  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  of 
chwa^ter  of  nailitary  character  and  mode  of  conducting  war 
**u''  ^'  which  is  very  remarkable.  Inferior  to  many  other 
nations  in  the  firmness  and  discipline  with  which 
they  withstand  the  shock  of  battle,  they  are  supmor 
to  them  all  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  rally 
after  defeat,  and  the  invincible  tenacity  with  which 
they  maintain  a  contest  under  circumstances  of  dis- 
aster, when  any  other  people  would  succumb  in 
despair.  In  vain  are  their  armies  defeated  and 
dispersed,  are  their  fortresses  taken,  their  plains 
overrun,  their  capital  subdued;  singly  or  in  small 
bodies  they  renew  the  conflict ;  they  rally  and  reunite 
as  rapidly  as  they  disperse ;  the  niunerous  mountain 
chains  which  intersect  their  country  afford  a  refuge 
for  their  broken  bands ;  their  cities  make  a  desperate 
though  insulated  defence  ;  and  from  the  wreck  of  all 
regular  or  organized  opposition  emerges  the  redoubt- 
able GUEEILLA  warfare.  **  Praelio  victi  Cartha- 
ginienses,**  says  Livy,  "in  ultimam  Hispanice  oram, 
ad  oceanum,  compulsi  erant,  disparem  autem ;  quod 
Hispania,  non  quam  Italia  modo,  sed  quam  uUa  pars 
terrarum  bello  reparando  aptior  erat,  locorum,  horoi- 
numque  ingeniis.  Gens  nata  instaurandis,  reparan- 
'Liv.xxviii.disque  bellis,  brevi  replevit  exercitum  animosque  ad 


c  18.  xxIt. 
c.  42. 


tentandum  de  integro  certamen  fecit."  ^     It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  durable  in- 
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fluence  of  common  descent  and  physical  cireiimstan-   chap. 
ces  on  national  character  through  all  the  varieties  of 


1808. 


time,  religion,  and  political  condition,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  warfare,  thus  deemed  peculiar  to  Spain,  of  all 
nations  in  the  world,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Ser- 
torius,  has  continued  to  distinguish  its  inhabitants, 
without  any  interruption,  to  the  present  time ;  that  it 
was  pursued  without  intermission  for  eight  hundred 
years  in  their  wars  with  the  Moors,  formed  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
and  continues  at  this  hour  to  be  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  savage  contest  between  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  parties  which  has  for  so  many  years 
bathed  the  Peninsula  in  blood. 

Durable  characteristics  of  this  kind  attaching  for 
ages  to  a  nation,  though  its  inhabitants  have  in  the  Physical 
course  of  them  become  the  mixed  progeny  of  many  ^Tn'^^jrtbc 
different  races  of  mankind,  will  invariably  be  found  **"'^/y; 

which  has 

to  arise  from  some  peculiarity  in  its  physical  circum-  led  to  these 
stances  which  has  imprinted  a  lasting  impress  on**^*^ 
all  its  successive  inhabitants.  This  is  in  an  especial 
manner  the  case  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  Their 
territory  differs  in  many  important  particulars  from 
any  in  Europe.  Physically  considered,  it  belongs  as 
much  to  Africa  as  Europe :  the  same  burning  sun 
parches  the  mountains  and  dries  up  the  valleys  of 
both ;  no  forests  clothe  their  sides ;  naked  they  pre- 
sent their  arid  fronts  to  the  shivering  blasts  of  the 
north  and  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
Vegetation  in  general  spreads  in  proportion  only  as 
irrigation  can  be  obtained ;  aided  by  that  powerful 
auxiliary,  the  steepest  mountain  sides  of  Catalonia 
and  Arragon  are  cut  into  terraces  and  clothed  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation :  without  it,  vast  plains  in 
Leon  and  the  Castiles  are  almost  entirely  destitute 
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CHAP,   both  of  cultivation  and  inhabitants.    So  extensive  in 
i.1  consequence  are  the  desert  tracts  of  Spain,  that  the 

1808.    country,  viewed  from  the  summit  of  any  of  the  nu- 
merous mountain  ridges  with  which  its  inland  pro- 
vinces are  intersected,  in  general  exhibits    only  a 
confused  group  of  barren  elevated  plains  and  loftf 
naked  peaks,  intersected  here  and  there  by  a  few 
glittering  streams  flowing  in  deep  valleys,   on  the 
margins  of  which  alone  are  to  be  seen  crops  and 
iSocks  and  the  traces  of  human  habitation.      Th« 
whole  country  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  moun* 
tainous  promontory,  which  stretches  from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  tbe  southward,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  sea.     On  the  shores  of  the  ridge  to 
the  east  and  west  are  plains  of  admirable  fertUity, 
which,  at  no  distant  period,  have  been  submerged  by 
the  waves  of  the  sea ;  but  in  the  interior  an  elevated 
assemblage  of  mountain  ridges  and  lofty  desert  plains 
is  to  be  found,  in  the  centre  of  which  Madrid  is  placed 
in  an  upland  basin  at  a  height  of  eighteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  great  rivers  in 
consequence  flow  for  the  most  part  to  the  east  and 
west  in  long  courses,  and  are  fed  by  tributary  streams 
which  meander  at  the  bottom  of  ravines  of  surprising 
depth,  shut  in  often  by  precipitous  banks  or  very  steqp 
declivities.     Three  great  chaussees  only,  viz.  those 
leading  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne  by  the  Somo-Siena 
pass,  that  to  Valencia,  and  that  to  Barcelona,  intersect 
this  great  desert  central  region ;  in  every  other  quar* 
'  Sachet*!   ter  the  roads  are  little  better  than  mountain  paths, 
JJ^*'^^';^^  uniting  together  towns  built  for  the  most  part  on  tbe 
52, 53.  La- summit  of  hills,  surrounded  by  walls  environed  by 
spai^*i.     superb  olive  woods,  but  having  little  intercourse 
u^J^^'  either  with  each  other  or  the  rest  of  Europe.^ 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  what  extraordinaiy 
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advantages  a  country  of  such  natural  strength  and   chap. 


character  must  afford  to  insulated  and  defensive  war- 
L.  fare.     In  almost  every  quarter  it  is  intersected  by    *®^ 
;  long  rocky  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain  chains.  Great 
;  which  form  a  barrier  between  province  and  province,  Jl^^TS 
almost  as  complete,  not  merely  to  hostile  armies,  but I'J^'J^ 
.  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  that  interposed 
,.  by  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.    Branching  out  from 
.  the  great  chain  which  separates  France  from  Spain, 
one  vast  mountain  ridge  runs  to  the  westward,  form- 
'  ing  in  its  course  the  Alpine  nests  and  inaccessible 
,  retreats  of  Asturias  and  Qallicia ;   while  another, 
stretching  to  the  eastward,  covers  with  its  various 
'  ramifications  nearly  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  en- 
closes in  its  bosom  the  admirable  industry  and  per- 
^  severing  efforts  of  its  hardy  cultivators.      In  the 
'^  interior  of  the  ridges  which  descend  from  the  crest  of 
^  the  Pyrenees  to  the  long  vale  of  the  Ebro,  are  form« 
^  ed  the  beautiful  and  umbrageous  valleys  of  Navarre 

*  and  Biscay,  where,  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  amidst 
1^  chestnut  forests,  liberty  has  for  six  hundred  years 
'  diffused  its  blessings,  and  the  prodigy  has  beoi  ex- 
^  hibited  of  independent  privileges  and  democratic 
''  equality  having  been  preserved  untouched,  with  all 
'  their  attendant  security  and  general  comfort,  amidst 
^  an  otherwise  despotic  monarchy.  Beyond  the  Ebro, 
^  one  great  mountain  range,  stretching  across  from 
'    the  frontiers   of   Catalonia  to  the   neighbourhood 

*  of  Lisbon,  forms  the  almost  impassable  barrier  be- 
^  tween  the  valleys  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and 
^  the  provinces  of  old  and  new  Castile,  Leon,  and  £s- 
'  tremadura :  its  western  extremity  has  been  immcur- 
'    talized  in  history;  it  contains  the  ridge  of  Busaco, 

'    and  terminates  in  the  rocks  of  Torres-Vedras.    Ano- 
ther, taking  its  rise  from  the  high  grounds  which 
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CHAP,   form  the  western  limit  of  the  plain  of  Valencia,  ex- 

d i— h-  tends  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Cape  St  Vin- 

1808,    ggut  iji  th^  south  of  Portugal,  and  separates  in  its 
course  the  outlines  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  ; 
a  third,  also  reaching  in  the  same  direction  across  the 
whole   country,  forms  the   boundary  between   the 
valleys  of  the  Guadiana  and  the  Guadalquivir,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  divides  the  province 
of  new  Castile  from  that  of  Andalusia,  and  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  wanderings  of  the  hero  of  Cer- 
vantes ;  while  a  fourth,  detached  by  itsdf  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  forms  the  ro- 
mantic mountains  of  Ronda,  whose  siunmits,  wrapped 
in  perpetual  snow,  withstand  the  genial  snn  which 
ripens  oranges  and  citrons  and  all  the  productions 
of  Africa  on  their  sides.     Two  great  and  rich  alluvial 
plains  alone  are  to  be  found  in  Spain,  the  character  of 
whose  inhabitants  differs  from  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  Peninsula :  in  the  first  of  which,  amidst  water- 
melons, luxuriant  harvests,  and  all  the  richest  gifts 
» Maite      of  nature,  the  castanets  and  evening  dances  of  the 
eIp^'    Valencians  recall  the  unforeseeing  gaiety  of  tropical 
G^^^df*  regions ;  while  in  the  second,  the  indolent  habits,  fiery 
rEspagne  in  character,  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  Andalu- 
170, 175!^  sians  attest,  amidst  myrtle  thickets,  the  perfume  of 
naVvo^'"  o^^"g®  groves,  and  the  charms  of  a  delicious  climate, 
Spain,  ii.    the  undecaying  influence  of  Moorish  blood  and  Ara- 
bian descent.^ 

Spain  has  never  been  remarkable  for  the  number 
or  opulence  of  its  towns :  Madrid,  Cadiz,  ValeDcJa, 
Barcelona,  and  Bilboa,  the  largest  of  which,  after 
the  capital,  does  not  contain  above  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants,  alone  deserve  the  name  of  cities.*     But 

*  Madrid  contained,  in  1608,  190,000  inhabitants.^J^dm.   Gazet- 
teer, Art,  Madrid, 
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it  has  in  every  age  been  distinguished  beyond  any   chap. 
other  country  recorded  in  history,  by  the  unconquer-  - 


able  resolution  with  which  their  inhabitants  have  de-    ^®^ 
fended  their  walls,  even  under  circumstances  when  Extriordi- 
more  prudent  courage  would  have  abandoned  theu^?^"^' 
contest  in  despair.     The  heart  of  every  classical  ^^^|.^^ 
scholar  has  thrilled  at  the  fate  of  Numantip,  Sagun-  tbe  span- 
turn,  and  Astapa,  whose  heroic  defenders  preferred  ^ende/^ 
perishing  with  their  wives  and  children  in  the  flames  *^**'  *^^**- 
to  surrendering  to  the  hated  dominion  of  the  stran- 
ger, and  tbe  same  character  has  descended  to  their 
descendants  in  modern  times.*  With  invincible  reso- 
lution Barcelona  held  out  for  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges, after  Europe  had  adjusted  its  strife  at  Utrecht, 
and  England  with  perfidious  policy  had  abandoned 
her  Peninsular  allies  to  the  arms  of  their  enemies ;  the 
double  siege  of  Saragossa,  the  heroic  defence  of  Ge^ 
rona,  the  obstinate  stand  at  Roses,  have  put  the  war- 
riors of  northern  Europe  to  the  blush  for  the  facility 
with  which  they  surrendered  fortresses  to  the  in- 
vader, incomparably  stronger  ^d  better  provided 
with  arms  and  garrison;  while  Cadiz  alone  of  all 
European  towns  successfully  resisted  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  spoiler,  and  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  two 
years,  saw  the  arms  even  of  Napoleon  roll  back. 
The  peculiar  political  constitution  of  the  Spanish 

*  Locum  in  foro  destinant,  quo  pretiosissima  rerum  suarum  con- 
gererent>  super  eum  cnmulum,  coijuges'  ac  liberos  considere  quum  jus- 
sissent,  llgna  drca  exstrnunt,  lascesque  Tirgoltorum  coDJieiunt.  Foedior 
alia  in  urbe  truoidatio  erat,  qimm  turbam  fsminanun  pueroramque  imbel< 
lem  inermemque  dves  sui  csederent*  et  in  succensum  rogum  semianima 
pleraque  injicorent  corpora*  riyique  sang^uinis  flammam  orientem  re- 
Btinguerent ;  postremo  ipsi  ceede  ndseranda  suomm  fadgati  cum  armis 
medio  se  incendio  injecenmt. — Lxv.  xzviii.  c  22,  23.  Numantia  and 
Saguntum  have  become  household  words  over  the  world,  but  the 
heroism  of  Astapa  here  narrated  has  not  received  the  fame  it  de- 
Bervee. 
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CHAP    monarchy,  and  the  rerolutionfl  which  its  inhabitants 
have  undergone  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  been  as 


1806.    favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  defensive  and  iso- 
PeoAtntietlated  intcmal,  as  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  proee- 
UttoryoftheCution  of  a  vigorous  external  warfare  by  its  Grovem- 
w^&hlrTe  ™^'^*'      Formed  by  the  amalgamation  at  various 
rendered  it  times  of  many  different  nations  of  separate  descent, 
^mmmiity.  habits,  and  religion,  it  has  never  yet  attained  the 
vigour  and  unity  of  a  homogeneous  monarchy.     Ita 
inhabitants  are  severed  from  each  other,  not  only  by 
desert  ridges  or  rocky  sierras,  but  by  original  sepa- 
ration of  race  and  inveterate  present  animosity.    The 
descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
soil  are  there  mingled  with  the  children  of  the  Crotb, 
the  Vandal,  and  the  Roman ;  with  the  fkitblesBneoB 
of  Moorish,  or  the  fire  of  Arabian  descent.    These 
different  and  hostile  races  have  never  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  each  other;  for  many  centuries 
they  maintained  separate  and  independent  (Govern- 
ments, and  kept  up  prolonged  and  bloody  warfare 
with  each  other ;  and  when  at  length  they  all  yieki- 
ed  to  the  arms  and  the  fortune  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  central  (xovemment  neither  acquired 
the  popular  infusion  nor  the  inherent  energy  which  is 
necessary  to  mould  out  of  such  discordant  materials 
a  vigorous  state.     The  example  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  various  and  hostile  races  of  the  Britons, 
the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  Scots,  and  Normans  have 
been  at  length  blended  into  one  united  and  powerful 
monarchy,  proves  that  such  an  amalgamation  is  pos- 
sible ;  that  of  Ireland,  where  the  Saxon  and  the  Gael 
are  still  in  fierce  and  ruinous  hostility  with  each 
other,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  diflScult  of  political 
problems.     Without  the  freedom  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, which  unites  them  by  the  powerful  boud  of 
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experienced  benefits  and  participated  power>  or  the   chap« 

crushing  vigour  of  the  Russian  despotism,  which 

holds  them  close  in  the  bands  of  rising  conquest,  it    ^^^ 
is  hardly  possible  to  give  to  such  a  mixed  race  the 
vigour  of  homogeneous  descent.     In  Spain  this  had 
never  been  attempted :  the  Arragonese  were  jealous 
of  the  Catalonians ;  the  Castilians  despised  the  Va- 
lencians ;  the  Gallicians  even  were  at  variance  with 
the  Asturians;   and  the  freebom  mountaineers  of 
Navarre  and  Biscay  had  their  local  antipathies ;  while 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  regarded  as  an  in- 
ferior race  the  natives  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia, 
where  Moorish  conquest  had  degraded  the  character, 
and  Moorish  blood  contaminated  the  descent  of  the 
'  people;  and  where,  amidst  orange  groves,  evening 
serenades,  and  bewitching  forms,  the  whole  manly 
virtues  were  thought  to  be  fast  wearing  out  under 
the  enervating  influence  of  an  African  sun. 

But  while  these  circumstances  were  destructive  to 
the  external  vigour  and  consideration  of  the  Spanish  m^et  of 
monarchy,  they  were,  of  all  others,  those  best  calcu-  *^***  ^^' 

'  '  cumstances 

lated  to  enable  its  inhabitants,  when  deprived  of  their  »  promot- 
central  government  and  left  to  their  own  guidance,  *,^^*of  in- 
to oppose  a  formidable  resistance  to  the   invader.  **^  "^ 
When  deprived  of  the  directions  of  their  sovereign,  fe^e. 
the  provinces  of  Spain  did  not  feel  themselves  power- 
less, nor  did  they  lose  hope  because  it  was  abandon- 
ed by  those  who  were  their  natural  protectors.     So- 
ciety, when  resolved  into  its  pristine  elements,  still 
found  wherewithal  to  combat ;  the  provinces,  when 
loosened  or  severed  from  each  other,  separately  main- 
tained the  contest     Electing  juntas  of  Government, 
and  enrolling  forces  on  their  own  account,  they  look- 
ed as  little  beyond  their  own  limits  as  the  Swiss 
peasants  in  former  times  did  beyond  the  mountain 
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CHAP,    ridges  which  formed  the  barriers  of  their  happ^ 
^'     ,  valleys.     If  this  singular  oblivion  of  external  events 


1808.  and  concentration  of  all  their  energies  on  local  con- 
cerns was  destructive  in  the  end  to  any  combined 
plan  of  operations,  and  effectually  prevented  the  na- 
tional strength  from  being  hurled,  in  organized  and 
concentrated  masses,  against  the  enemy,  it  was  emi- 
nently favourable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  efforts 
of  tumultuary  resistance,  and  led  to  the  assumption 
of  arms,  and  the  continuance  of  the  conflict  under 
circumstances  when  a  well-informed  central  govern- 
ment would  probably  have  resigned  it  in  despair. 
Defeats  in  one  quarter  did  not  lead  to  submission  in 
another ;  the  occupation  of  the  capital,  the  fortresses, 
the  military  lines  of  communication,  was  not  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  the  country ;  as  many  victories  required 
to  be  gained  as  there  were  cities  to  be  captured  or 
provinces  subdued,  and  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the 
days  of  the  English  heptarchy,  they  fought  reso- 
lutely in  their  separate  districts,  and  rose  up  again 
in  arms  when  the  invader  had  passed  on  to  fresh 
theatres  of  conquest. 

The  nobility  in  Spain,  as  in  all  countries  where 
corrnption  civiHsatiou  and  wealth  have  long  existed,  and  the  salu- 
biiitj,  ^  tary  check  of  popular  control  has  not  developed  their 
wbich  en    ^^^^SY  ^^^  restrained  their  corruption,  were  sunk  in 
taiii  were    the  lowcst  statc  of  sclfish  degradation.     Assembled 
*^"    '      for  the  most  part  in  the  capital,  devoted  to  the  fri- 
volities of  fashion,  or  the  vices  of  a  court ;  taught  to 
look  for  the  means  of  elevation,  not  in  th^  enei^  of 
a  virtuous,  but  the  intrigues  of  a  corrupted  life,  they 
were  alike  unfit  for  civil  or  military  exertion,  and 
alone  of  all  the  nation,  must,  with  a  few  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, be  considered  as  strangers  to  the  glories  of 
the  Peninsular  war.    Not  more  than  three  or  four 
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of  the  higher  grandees  were  In  the  army  when  the   chap. 
war  broke  out  in  1808;  and  the  inferior  noblesse,. 


almost  all  destitute  alike  of  education,  vigour,  or  ac-   ^®^®' 
tive  habits,  took  hardly  any  share  in  its  prosecution. 
The  original  evil  of  entails  had  spread  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  produced  more  pernicious  consequences, 
in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe  ;  a  few 
great  families  engrossed  more  than  half  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  effectually  tied 
up  from  alienation,  and  of  course  remained  in  a  very 
indifferent  state  of  cultivation ;  while  the  domains  of*  Foy,  iu. 
the  cities,  or  corporate  bodies,  held  in  mortmain,  were  joreiianos! 
so  extensive,  and  for  the  most  part  uncultivated,  that,^^j'^^*" 
a  large  proportion  of  the  arable  land  in  the  kingdom  i97,  212. 
was  in  a  state  of  nature.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
the  elements  of  great  political  activity  and  energetic  state  of  tu 
national  conduct  existed  in  the  Peninsula,  The  pea-^*^*""^* 
santry  were  every  where  an  athletic,  sober,  enduring 
race ;  hardy  from  exercise,  abstemious  from  habit, 
capable  of  undergoing  incredible  fatigue,  and  of  sub- 
sisting on  fare  which  to  an  Englishman  would  ap« 
pear  absolute  starvation.  The  oflScers  in  the  Spanish 
armies  during  the  war,  drawn  from  the  ill-educated 
urban  classes,  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  most  con- 
ceited, ignorant,  and  inefficient  body  ;  but  the  men 
were  almost  always  excellent,  and  possessed,  not  only 
the  moral  spirit,  but  the  physical  qualities  calculated 
to  become  the  basis  of  an  admirable  army.  Colonel 
Napier  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  Catalonian 
Miquelets  or  smugglers  formed  the  finest  materials  for 
light  troops  in  th^  world,  and  the  Valencian  and  An-^ 
dalusian  levies  presented  a  physical  appearance  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  both  the  French  and  English  regular 
armies.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  peculiarity  is 
VOL.  vi.  2  b 
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CHAP,  to  be  found  in  the  independent  spirit  and  general 
•  well-being  of  the  peasantry.     Notwithstanding  all 


1808.    tjjg  internal  defects  of  their  Government  and  institu- 
tions, the  shepherds  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  en- 
joyed a  most  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity  ;  their 
dress,  their  houses,  their  habits  of  life,  demonstrated 
the  long-established  comfort  which  had  for  ages  pre- 
vailed among  them ;  vast  tracts,  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  north,  were  the  property  of 
the  cultivators,  a  state  of  things  of  all  others  the  most 
favourable  to  social  happiness,  when  accompanied 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  mildness  in  the  practical 
>  Lord  Cder.  administration  of  government ;  and  even  in  those  dis- 
S^  \i    tricts  where  they  were  merely  tenants  of  the  nobility, 
284, 860.   ^jjg  cities,  or  the  church,  their  condition  demonstrated 
Ev«gn«.  »•'  that  they  were  permitted  to  retain  an  ample  share 
'        '  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil/  * 

♦  The  general  comfort  of  the  Spanish  peasantry,  especially  in  the 

Stttiideal     Northern  and  mountainous  provinces,  is  easily  explained  by  the  number 

detaili  on     of  them  \rho  were  otrnerd  of  the  so3,  coupled  with  the  vigour  and  effi- 

that  tub-      cacy  of  the  provincial  immunities  and  privileges  which,  in  Cataloma, 

^^  Navarre,  the  Basque  Provinces,  Asturias,  Arragon,  and  Gallicia,  efiec- 

tualiy  restrained  the  power  of  the  executive,  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants 

of  those  districts  the  practical  enjoyment  of  almost  complete  personal 

freedom.     So  extensive  were  their  privileges,  so  little  did  government 

venture  to  disregard  them,  that  in  many  cases  they  were  to  be  rather  con- 

sidered  as  democratic  common wealtlis,  inserted  into  that  extraordinary 

assemblage  of  separate  states  which  formed  the  Spanish  monarchy,  than 

subjects  of  a  despotic  government.     The  classification  of  the  population 

was  as  follows,  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people 

and  the  causes  of  their  prolonged  resistance  to  the  French  invasion: 

Total  inhabitants  10,409,879 

of  Whom  were  Families  engaged  in  agriculture  872,000 

■  Owners  of  the  soil  they  cultivated 

—  Farmers  holding  under  landlords 
_^  Ecclesiastical  proprietors 
mm..^  Mendicant  fnars 
»— .  Cities,  towns  and  villages 
m         of  whom  are  free  cities  or  burghs 

■•   •       = subjfeet  to  a  feudal  superior 

■■  ■  ■  —  to  an  ecclesiastical  superior  8>926 

^iSee  Haapembsag;  z,  173;  174. 
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But  the  peasantry,  hardy  and  undaunted  as  they   chap, 
were,  would  have  been  unable  to  have  combined  in  • 


any  effective  league  for  their  common  defence,  desti-    ^^^' 
tute  as  they,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  any  support  Tiiechtttch. 
from  their  natural  leaders  the  owners  of  the  soil,  if  J^chtrac 
it  had  not  been  for  the  weight  and  influence  of  a?''  "^  "*• 

o  flaenoe  on 

body  which,  in  every  age,  has  borne  a  leading  partthe  people. 
in  the  contests  of  the  Peninsula.  This  was  the 
Church,  the  lasting  and  inveterate  enemy  in  every 
country  of  revolutionary  innovation.  The  ecclesias- 
tics in  Spain  were  very  numerous,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  taken  in  1787,  to  22,480  parish 
priests,  and  47,710  regular  clergy  belonging  to  mon- 
asteries or  other  public  religious  establishments.*  The '  Laborde 
influence  of  this  great  body  was  immense.  Indepen-  ^' 
dent  of  their  spiritual  ascendency  in  a  country  more 
strongly  attached  than  any  in  Europe  to  the  Romish 
church,  they  possessed,  as  temporal  proprietors,  an 
unbounded  sway  over  their  flocks.  As  in  all  other 
countries,  it  had  long  been  felt  that  the  church  was 
the  best  and  most  indulgent  landlord ;  the  ecclesi- 
astical estates,  which  were  very  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, were  much  better  cultivated  in  general  than  any 
in  the  hands  of  lay  proprietors ;  and  the  tenantry  held 
their  possessions  under  them  for  such  moderate  rents, 
and  by  so  secure  a  tenure,  that  they  had  long  enjoyed 
almost  the  advantages  and  consideration  of  actual 
landholders.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  charity  and  benefi- 
cence of  the  monks  had  set  on  foot,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  extensive  institutions,  through  which,  more 
than  any  others  by  which  they  could  be  affected,  the 
distresses  of  the  poor  had  been  relieved.  They  partook 
in  a  great  degree  of  the  character  of  the  hospice,  parti- 
cularly in  the  northern  provinces.  To  the  peasant  they 
often  served  as  banking  establishments^  where  none 
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CHAP.  Other  existed  in  the  province,  and  as  such  essentiallj 
— i^ —  contributed  to  agricultural  improvement.  The  friars 
1808,  aeted  as  schoolmasters,  advocates,  physicians  and  apo- 
thecaries. Besides  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor,  and 
visiting  the  sick,  they  afforded  spiritual  consolatioD. 
They  were  considerate  landlords  and  indulgent  mas- 
ters ;  peace-makers  in  domestic  broils,  a  prop  of  sup- 
port in  family  misfortune;  they  provided  periodi- 
cal amusements  and  festivities  for  the  peasants ;  ad- 
vanced them  funds  if  assailed  with  misfortune ;  fur- 
nished them  with  seed  if  their  harvest  had  failed. 
Most  of  the  convents  hsidjundaciones  or  endowinenb 
for  professors  who  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
besides  keeping  schools  open  for  the  use  of  the  poor ; 
they  also  si^plied  parochial  ministers  when  wanted, 
and  their  preachers  were  considered  the  best  in  Spain. 
Superficial  or  free-thinking  travellers,  observing  that 
the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  destitute  were  always  to 
be  found  in  numbers  round  the  convent  gates,  sup- 
posed that  they  created  the  suffering  which  they  were 
so  instrumental  in  relieving,  and  in  consequence  that 
the  church  was  chargeable  with  the  augmentation  of 
pauperism ;  forgetting  that  the  poor  ever  will  be  as- 
sembled together  round  those  establishments  where 
their  sufferings  are  relieved ;  and  that  to  represent 
such  beneficent  institutions  as  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
tress, is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  decry  fever 
hospitals  because  their  wards  are  generally  filled  with 
typhus  patients,  or  poor  laws  in  Ireland  because  a 
large  proportion  of  its  two  millions  of  present  destitute 
>  Walton*!  inhabitants  will  hereafter  infallibly  be  found  in  the 
^spd^^.^^ighbourhood  of  the  workhouses  where  parochial 
374, 876.  relief  is  about  to  be  dealt  out.* 

It  is  observed  with  surprise  by  General  Foy,  that 
in  every  age  the  King,  the  church,  and  the  people 
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liave  combined  together  in  Spain :  an  alliance  utterly  chap. 
inexplicable  on  the  principles  of  the  French  revolu- 


tionary school,  but  susceptible  of  an  easy  solution  ^®^®* 
when  the  benefits  which  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  con-Tt»  great  in- 
ferred both  on  the  crown,  in  standing  between  it  and  the  SinuLi 
the  encroachments  of  the  nobility,  and  the  peasantry,  *^**"' 
in  averting  from  them  the  evils  of  poverty,  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  whole  course  of  events  du- 
ring the  Peninsular  war  demonstrated  that  this  in- 
fluence was  established  on  the  most  durable  founda- 
tions ;  every  where  the  parish  priests  were  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  insurrection ;  it  was  their  powerful 
voice  which  roused  the  people  to  resistance;  and 
many  of  the  most  renowned  leaders  of  the  desultory 
bands  who  maintained  the  contest  when  the  regular 
forces  were  destroyed,  came  from  the  ecclesiastical 
ranks.  The  clergy,  both  regular  and  parochial,  early 
perceived  the  total  destruction  of  their  interests  which 
would  ensue  from  the  triumph  of  the  French  in- 
vasion ;  they  recollected  the  decrees  of  the  Conven- 
tion against  the  clergy,  and  the  horrors  of  the  war  in 
La  Vendee  ;  and  though  Napoleon  had  to  a  certain 
extent  restored  the  altar,  yet  they  were  well  aware 
that  even  his  powerful  hand  had  been  able  to  do  this 
only  in  a  very  ineffectual  manner ;  that  religion  was 
tolerated  in  France,  not  re-established ;  and  that  the 
indigent  cures,  who  drew  a  wretched  pittance  yearly 
from  the  public  treasury  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees, 
were  very  different,  both  in  consideration  and  influence, 
from  the  dignified  clergy  in  possession  of  their  own 
estates,  who  formerly  constituted  so  important  a  part 
of  the  French  monarchy.  It  was  this  body,  possessed 
of  such  influence,  and  animated  with  such  feelings, 
who  in  Spain  proved  the  real  leaders  of  the  people ; 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Government,  the  nobilityi 
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CHAP,  and  the  army,  boldly  threw  themselves  into   the 


L. 


.  breach ;  and  organizing  out  of  the  strength  and  affec- 
1808.    tjQng  of  the  peasantry  the  means  of  prolonged  resist- 
ance, rendered  the  Peninsula  the  charnel-house  of 
the  French  annies,  and  the  grave  of  revolutionajy 
power. 

Most  of  all,  Spain  was  still  a  virgin  soil.  Her  peo- 
spain  wii  pie  were  not  exhausted  with  revolutionary  passions ; 
wSSub^  they  had  not  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  vanity 
revointioii-  ^f  ^jj  attempts  to  reffenerate  mankind  by  any  other 
means  than  the  improvement  of  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious principles.  Though  the  monarchy  was  grey 
in  years,  the  nobility  corrupt  or  selfish,  the  Govern- 
ment feeble  and  incapable,  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
still  untainted ;  the  debility  of  the  Bourbon  reiga  had 
passed  over  the  state  without  either  weakening  the 
force  of  popular  passion,  or  destroying  the  fountains 
of  public  virtue.  The  peasants  in  the  mountains, 
(he  shepherds  in  the  plains,  still  inherited,  in  unmixed 
descent,  the  blood  of  the  Cid  and  Pelajo ;  still  were 
animated  by  the  spirit  which  sustained  the  conflict 
of  seven  centimes  with  the  Moorish  invader.  They 
were  free  from  that  last  and  worst  cause  of  national 
corruption,  which  springs  from  the  people  having 
been  themselves  admitted  to  a  share  of  power,  partici- 
pating in  its  passions,  feeling  its  sweets,  profiting  by 
its  corruptions ;  they  were  exempt  from  that  despair 
and  apathy  which  results  from  the  experienced  im- 
possibility, by  changing  the  class  which  governs,  of 
eradicating  either  the  vices  of  the  governors,  or  the 
sufferings  of  the  governed.  Hence  an  intermixture 
in  the  Peninsular  revolutionary  war  of  passions  the 
most  opposite,  and  usually  ranged  in  fierce  hostility 
against  each  other ;  and  hence  the  long  duration  and 
unexampled  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  conducted. 
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While  tlje  rural  population^  at  tl^e  voice  of  tl^eip  pag^  C5AP. 

tors,  every  where  took  up  arms,  and  rushed  with  in- 1— 

considerate  zeal  ipto  the  conflict,  to  combat  under  the  ^^P®* 
banners  of  the  cross  for  their  salvation ;  the  indolent 
urban  multitudes  were  roused  not  less  by  temporal 
air^bition  to  league  their  forces  under  the  national 
colours :  the  dissolution  of  Government,  the  resolu- 
tion of  society  into  its  pristine  elements,  had  generally 
thrown  political  power  and  the  immediate  4ii'6ction 
of  affairs  into  their  hands ;  revolutionary  passion, 
deipocratic  ambition,  were  called  into  activity  by  the 
very  necessity  which  had  every  where  thrown  the 
people  upon  their  own  resources  ;  the  provincial  jun- 
tas, chosen  in  the  chief  towns,  soon  became  so  many 
centres  of  revolutiopary  action  and  popular  intrjgije ; 
^nd  tliU9  the  two  nipst  powerful  passioqs  which  can 
agitate  thp  human  heart,  religioys  enthusiasm  and 
democratic  ambition,  usually  seen  in  opposite  ranks, 
and  destiped  to  fierce  collision  in  that  very  realm  in 
fpture  times,  were  for  a  season,  by  the  pressure  of 
common  (Janger,  hrought  to  unite  cordially  with 
each  other. 

Such  w^s  the  country  which  thereafter  became 
the  grand  theatre  of  the  contest  between  France  and^^^** 
England;  and  such  the  eminently  favourable  baftle-terofthe 
field  which  the  unbounded  ambition  of  the  French  ,t  "hig*™^ 
Emperor  at  length  afforded   to  the  British  arms.  J*™***' 
They  now  descended  to  the  conflict  on  the  popular 
side ;  they  went  forth  to  combat,  not  merely  for  the 
real  interests,  but  the  present  desires  of  the  people. 
The   forces,   indeed,  which  the  contending  parties 
could  brijig  into  this  great  arena  were,  to  appearaace 
at  least,  very  unequal ;  and  even  the  most  sanguine 
could  not  contemplate  without  alarm  th^  eQorraous 
preponderance  which  weighed  down  the  scale  on  the 
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c^AP.   side  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     He  had  six  hundred 
'- —  thousand  French  soldiers,  including  seventy  thousand 

^^^*  horse,  and  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
the  allied  states  at  his  disposal ;  but  the  magnitude 
of  this  force,  great  as  it  was,  constituted  the  least 
part  of  its  formidable  character.*  It  was  the  quality, 
experience,  and  spirit  of  his  soldiers  which  was  the 
real  source  of  their  strength.  They  stood  forth  to 
the  conflict,  strong  in  the  experience  of  fifteen  years  of 
warfare,  terrible  from  the  recollection  of  a  hundred 
victories.  The  halo  of  glory  which  surrounded,  the 
prestige  of  victory  which  preceded  them,  was  more 
difficult  to  withstand  than  either  the  charges  of  their 
cuirassiers  or  the  ravages  of  their  artillery.  It  fasci-- 
nated  and  subdued  the  minds  of  men ;  spread  uni- 
versally that  belief  of  their  invincibility  which  was 
the  surest  means  of  realizing  it ;  paralysed  alike  t]he 
statesman  who  arrayed  nations  and  the  generals  who 
marshalled  armies  for  the  combat ;  and  spread  even 
in  the  bravest  hearts  the  dispiriting  belief  that  the 
contest  was  hopeless,  and  that  to  sink  honourably 
was  all  that  remained  to  gallant  soldiers.  This 
feeling  especially  prevailed  at  this  juncture,  after  the 
hopes  of  Europe,  strongly  elevated  by  the  strife  of 
Eylau,  had  been  dashed  to  the  earth  by  the  wreck  of 

p    ^  ^2  Friedland,  and  the  reserve  of  Christendom,  on  whom 
53.  so  many  eyes  had  been  turned  in  breathless  anxiety,' 

•  The  numbers  were  as  follovs>  all  paid  by  the  French  goYemmeiit : 

And  nuin«    Infantry  of  the  line 380,000 

^»-  Cayalry 70,000 

Sviss,  Germans,  Hanoverian,  and  Irish,  in  French  pay  32,000 

Artillery  and  engineers •  46,000 

Gendarmerie,  coast  guards,  veterans  .        .        »  92,000 

620,000 
Besides  the  forces  of  the  Ck>nfederation  of  the  Rhine,  Italy,  Naples, 
Holland,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw^  at  least  150^000  disponUe 
more. — SeelToY,  L  62,  53. 
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had  abandoned  the  conflict  as  one  apparently  striving   chap. 
against  the  decrees  of  fate 


Nor  was  the  actual  eflBciency  of  this  immense  army    ^^®' 
inferior  to  its  imaginative  terrors.    Though  the  wars  Their  dit- 
of  Germany  and  Poland  had  made  frightful  chasms  ^^Jip^^nt, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  yet  the  oflScers  *?****• 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  the  bones  and  sinews 
of  the  army,  possessed  the  immense  advantage  of 
tried  merit  and  long  experience.     Such  had  been  the 
consumption  of  human  life  during  the  late  campaigns, 
that  every  conscript  who  survived  a  few  years  was 
sure  of  becoming  an  officer ;  and  while  this  certainty 
of  promotion  to  the  few  survivors  kept  alive  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  whole  population,  it  ensured  for  the 
direction  of  the  army  the  inappreciable  basis  of  tried 
valour  and  experienced  skill.     Every  military  man 
knows,  that  if  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  experienced  and  brave,  it  is  no  difficult 
matter,  even  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials, 
to  form  an  effective  army ;  the  examples  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Hindoos,  under  British,  and  the  northern 
Italians,  under  French  officers,  were  not  required  to 
establish  a  fact  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  every 
age  from  the  days  of  the  Romans.    This  advantage 
appeared  not  merely  in  the  field  of  battle ;  desperate 
valour,  fortunate  accident,  can  sometimes  there  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  experience  and  organization ;  but 
in  the  long  run,  in  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  a 
campaign,  in  discharging  its  multifarious  duties,  and 
facing  its  varied  difficulties,  the  superiority  of  vete- 
ran armies,  or  even  new  levies  incorporated  with  a 
veteran  frame,  soon  becomes  conspicuous.     The  Spa- 
niards never  were  a  match  for  the  French,  either 
in  the  field  of  battle  or  the  conduct  of  a  campaign, 
and  although  the  native  courage  of  the  English,  evea 
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cpAPt  ip  the  outset,  uniformly  gave  them  tbe  advantage  in 


L. 


-pitched  battles,  yet  it  was  Jong  before  they  became 
1809,    Qt  all  pqual  to  their  opponents  in  the  ^pneral  con- 
duct of  a  campaign.   In  marching,  throwing  up  field- 
\f orks,  enduring  famine,  conducting  sieges,  cooking 
their  victual?,  procuring  provisions,  preserving  their 
spirit  during  retreat,  aijd  abstaining  when  pecessaiy 
from  intoxication,  the  English  soldiers  were  for  long 
and  painfully  inferior  to  their  enemies ;  and  it  aug- 
njents  our  admiration  for  the  illustripus  chief  and 
his  aWe  lieutenants  who  ultimately  led  them  to  vic- 
tory under  such  disadvantages,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled, not  only  to  lead,  but  in  a  niapner  to  educate 
their  troops  in  presence  of  the  enemy;  and  that  it  was 
>Foy,i.8o,yrhile  struggling  to  maintain  their  ground  against 
a!36.**Hird.  superior  bands  of  a  veteran  foe,  that  they  imbibed  in 
X.  167, 168.  inany  respects  even  the  rudiments  of  the  military  i^rt.^ 
The  English  arpiy,  however,  at  this  period  was 
Force  and    far  frpui  being  in  the  inefficient  state,  either  with 

character  of  , .      .    , .  .  i  .   i 

the  British  respect  to  discipline  pr  experience,  which  was  g^e- 
"'"^'  rally  supposed  on  the  Continent :  and  the  French  Go- 
vernment, which  judged  from  recent  events,  and  were 
ignorant  of  the  vast  efforts  in  the  military  department 
which  h&d  been  made  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  were  equally  mistaken  as  tp  the  force  and  capa- 
city of  the  regular  forces,  and  the  extent  to  which  a 
warlike  spirit  had  imbued  the  nation.  The  British 
army  in  the  spring  of  1808  consisted  of  no  less  than 
pne  hundred  apd  eighty  thousand  men ;  of  whom 
t\fenty-six  thousand  were  cavalry:  besides  nearly 
eighty  thousand  pf  the  militia,  equal  in  discipline 
.and  equipment  to  the  troops  of  the  line,  though  not 
bound  to  serve  beyond  the  British  isles,  and  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  volunteers,  of  whom 
twenty-five  thousand  were  cavalry,  in  ^  very  consider- 
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able  state  of  efficiency.*  Great  part  of  thjs  immense  chap 
force,  without  cjoubt,  was  absorbed  in  the  defence  of - 


the  numerous  and  extensive  colonies  which  formed    ^®^^* 
part  of  the  British  dominions  ;  but  the  official  returns 
proved  that  a  hundred  thousand   men,   including 
twenty  thousand  cavalry,  were  disposable  in  the 
British  isles :  and  in  a  minute  made  out  by  the  Duke 
of  York  it  was  proved,  that  "  in  1808,  sixty  thou* 
sand  men  could  have  been  provided  for  the  campaign 
in  Spain  without  detriment  to  any  other  service/' 
Of  this  force  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  was  i  p^,  ,^ 
all  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment ;  *'>™'  J»>iy 
and  that  not  only  was  it  equal  in  a  pitched  battle  to  Deb.  is.  sd 
any  force  of  similar  amount  which  could  be  brought  ^Jpienf 
against  it,  but,  if  all  assembled,  was  adequate  to  the»*-  ^pp. 
encounter  of  the  largest  army  ever  yet  collected  in^io.  **^'  ** 
a  single  field  under  the  standards  of  Napoleon  !^ 

But  it  was  not  so  much  from  underrating  the  nu- 
merical strength,  as  mistaking  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  British  army,  and  the  degree  of  interest 
which  its  exploits  excited  in  the  country,  that  the 
French  Government  was  led  to  regard  too  lightly  the 

Volnoteert. 
Infantry      254,544  Tl»e  amoont 
Cayalry         25,342  of  its  variom 
Artillery        9,420  ^f"><*«»« 

289,806     • 


In  arma  550,163 
Of  thia  force  of  regulars,  81,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry  were 
at  home  in  the  British  isles,  and  of  course  disposable.  In  the  muster- 
roDs  of  the  English  army,  sabres  and  bayonets  are  alone  estimated, 
which  is  otherwise  in  the  French  and  Continental  services ;  a  pecu- 
liarity which  made  the  real  strength  of  the  English  regular  army  about 
200,000  men— Par/.  Deb.  ix.  Ui.  App. 


*  The  numbers  were  in  July,  1807 : — 

Militia. 

In&ntry        156,561 

Cavalry          26,315                    77,996 

182,876 

In  all. 

Regulars       182,867 
Militia            77,990 
Volunteers   289,306 
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CHAP,   chances  of  success  which  it  possessed  in  a  Continental 
struggle.     With  all  his  information  and  sagacity, 


1808.  Napoleon  here  fell  into  the  usual  error  of  judging 
Admirable  of  the  present  by  the  past.  The  English  soldiers 
wik^Ttwathad  achieved  so  little  during  the  war,  that  it  vras 
MdT***ld-  S^^^^^^^y  supposed  they  were  incapable  of  doing  any 
ed  by  the  thing :  their  navy  had  done  so  much,  that  it  was 
^^^  taken  for  granted  the  whole  interest  and  pride  of 
the  nation  was  centred  on  its  triumphs.  In  the 
interim,  however,  the  general  arming  of  the  people, 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  threats  of  invasira, 
the  profound  interest  kept  alive  by  the  Continental 
war,  the  triumphs  of  Maida  and  Alexandria,  had 
awakened  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  military 
ardour,  and  diffused  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
military  information  throughout  the  people.  The 
warlike  establishments  which  pervaded  the  country 
were  admirably  calculated  to  foster  this  growing 
enthusiasm,  and  turn  it  to  the  best  account  in  aug- 
menting the  numbers  and  increasing  the  spirits  of 
the  regular  army.  The  militia  served  as  an  in- 
valuable nursery  for  the  line  :  the  volunteers,  changed 
soon  after  into  local  militia,  corresponding  very  nearly 
to  the  German  landwehr,  provided  a  never-failing 
supply  of  recruits  tolerably  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  discipline  for  the  militia.  Numbers  of 
young  men  of  all  ranks,  caught  by  the  animation, 
the  idleness,  or  the  dress  of  soldiers,  embraced  ibe 
military  profession  ■:  thenceforward  to  the  end  of  the 
war  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  experienced 
in  finding  adequate  supplies  of  recruits  for  the  army, 
and  filling  up  all  the  fearful  chasms  which  war  and 
disease  made  in  its  ranks.  Thus,  while  the  Frendi 
were  deluded  with  the  idea  that  the  English  were 
altogether  contemptible  at  land,  they  had  already 
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made  great  progress  in  the  formation  of  a  powerful  chap. 
army,  and  while  they  were  talking  about  sea  wolves  - 


i8oa 


and  maritime  skill,  the  spirit  Was  engendered  des-,j*°y* 

tined  to  produce  the  triumphs  of  Vittoria  and  Wa- 210, 212, 
^    1      11  220,221. 

^  terloO  !  Hard.  X. 

The  vast  improvements  effected  by  the  Duke  of'^*^'^^^* 
York  in  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  army,  cbaracter 
and theimprovedmilitary  education  which  theyounger  *£  tiU!*Bri-' 
officers  had  now  for  some  years  received,  had  at  the***^~^****"' 
same  period  afforded  increased  advantages  for  the 
'^       successful  display  of  that  physical  strength  and  un- 
daunted moral  resolution  which  in  every  age  has 
formed  the  great  characteristic  of  the  British  soldiers. 
This  invaluable  quality  gave  them  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage :  it  is  the  true  basis  of  a  powerful  army. 
Skill,  experience,  discipline  can  be  superadded  by 
practice,  or  acquired  by  exercise ;  but  if  this  one 
moral  quality  be  awanting,  all  such  acquisitions  will 
prove  of  little  avail.     How  inferior  soever  to  their 
antagonists  in  experience,  or  that  skill  in  the  varied 
'        duties  of  a  campaign  which  actual  service  alone  can 
•        give,  the  English  soldiers,  from  the  very  first,  had  the 
-        animating  conviction  that  they  were  their  equals, 
^       possibly  their  superiors,  in  actual  combat ;  and  that 
'        all  the  advantages  of  their  veteran  opponents  would 
J        be  at  an  end  if  once  they  engaged  in  a  regular  battle. 
t        And  so  it  proved  even  from  the  outset ;  and  it  is  incon- 
i        ceivable  how  soon  this  one  quality  of  dogged  resolu- 
t        Hon  m  the  field  came  to  neutralize  all  the  superiority 
(        of  acquired  skill  and  veteran  discipline.  The  military 
{        is  essentially  a  practical  art ;  its  wants  and  necessities 
I        are  soon  brought  home  by  actual  experience  and 
(      .  suffering  to  an  army  in  the  field.     If  it  possesses  the 
f        resolution  to  fight,  and  the  discipline  to  obey,  a  very 
\        short  time  will  supply  the  rest :  there  is  no  education 
(        80  rapid  and  effectual  as  that  which  takes  place  in 
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CHAP,  presence  of  an  enemy.     Of  various  natural  and  ac- 
q^uired  excellence,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether,  in  the 


1808.  Peninsular  war,  the  British  or  French  soldiers,  after 
a  few  years,  were  the  most  admirable.  In  the  service 
of  light  troops;  in  undergoing  with  cheerfulness  the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign ;  in  dexterity  at  tnaking  them- 
selves comfortable  under  privation ;  in  rapidity  of 
firing,  care  of  their  horses  by  the  cavalry,  and  enthu- 
siastic gallantry  at  the  first  onset,  the  French  troops 
for  a  long  period  had  the  advantage  :  but  when  the 
hostile  lines  actually  met,  and  the  national  resolution 
was  fairly  put  to  the  test,  the  British  soldiers,  from 
the  very  beginning,  successfully  asserted  their  supe- 
riority. Splendid  in  appearance,  overflowing  with 
strength,  irresistible  in  a  single  charge,  their  cavalry 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  equal,  at  least  for  general 
service,  or  the  protracted  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  to 
that  of  Napoleon ;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  when 
the  great  attention  bestowed  on  horses  in  England 
is  taken  into  consideration :  but  their  artillery,  su- 
perior to  any  in  the  wotld  in  the  admirable  equip- 
ment of  the  guns  and  ammunition  train,  was  second 
to  none  in  the  coolness  and  practice  of  the  gunners ; 
and  in  the  steadiness  and  precision  of  their  fire, 
the  constancy  which  they  displayed  undelr  danger, 
their  calmness  in  anger,  and  the  terrible  vehemence 
of  their  charge  with  the  bayonet,  the  British  infantry 
226^227,  was  bcyoud  all  question  the  fii-st  in  Europe.*^ 

In  one  important  particular  the  English  army 
Important  \Vas  fouuded  upou  au  entirely  different  principle 
officer '^*^from  the  French.  In  the  latter,  the  oflicers  formed 
being  ex.  j^  jjq  degree  a  separate  class  from  the  soldiers ;  the 
taken  from  equality  which  was  the  object  of  universal  desire,  at 
rwkfc^^'^  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  conscription^ 

*  *'  Le  Boldat  Anglais>''  sa^'s  General  Foy,  '^  possede  la  quality  la  plus 
precieuse  dans  la  guerre,  le  calme  dans  la  i^ol^re.**— 'For,  i*  227. 
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which  reached  indiscriminately  all  ranks  in  its  later  cdAi>. 
stages,  forbade  alike  any  such  line  of  demarcation  ; . 


and  not  only  had  all  the  marshals  and  generals  iU  ^®^®' 
the  service  originally  entered  on  the  military  career 
in  the  ranks,  but  to  such  as  survived  the  rapid  con- 
sumption of  life  in  the  imperial  ward,  promotion  was 
still  certain  from  the  humblest  station  to  the  highest 
grades  in  the  army.  In  the  former,  again,  a  line,  in  prac- 
tice almost  impassable,  separated  the  private  soldier 
from  the  officer;  they  were  drawn  from  different  classes 
in  society,  accustomed  to  different  habits,  instructed 
by  a  different  education,  actuated  by  different  desires. 
To  the  French  conscript,  glory,  promotion,  the  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  greatness,  were  the  chief  stimu- 
lants to  exertion :  in  the  English  army,  though  the 
influence  of  such  desires  was  strongly  felt  by  the 
officers,  yet  the  efforts  of  the  common  men  were 
chiefly  excited  by  a  different  set  of  motives  ;  and  a 
sense  of  military  duty,  the  wish  to  win  the  respect 
of  his  comrades,  an  instinctive  principle  of  courage, 
an  anxious  desire  to  uphold  the  renown  of  his  regi- 
ment, a  firm  determination  to  defend  the  cause  of  Old 
England,  and  an  undoubting  faith  in  the  superiority 
of  its  arms,  constituted  the  real  springs  of  military 
exertion.  The  great  majority  of  the  English  soldiers 
felt  no  desire  to  be  made  ofllcers  ;  to  become  sergeants 
and  corporals  was  indeed  a  very  general  and  deserved 
object  of  ambition  to  the  meritorious  privates,  because 
that  elevated  them  in,,  without  taking  them  out  of, 
their  own  Sphere  in  life :  but  they  felt  that  they 
would  be  uncomfortable  in  the  daily  society  of  the 
commissioned  officers,  their  superiors  in  birth,  habits, 
and  acquirements  ;  and  though  many,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  from  the  force  of  extraordinary  merit, 
broke  through  these  restraints,  and  some  discharged, 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner^  the  duties  of  the 
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CHAP,   most  derated  ranks,  who  had  curigiiiall^  hone  t 
^      mtf^M  OQ  their  shooldors,  yet  in  general  the  sitBa- 
^^^^    tion  of  privates  who  had  risen  to  the  officers'  mesa 
was  not  so  ccHnfortable  as  to  render  the  ^asge  an 
object  of  general  desire.     It  may  appear  paradoxical 
to  assert,  but  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true,  that 
this  feeling  of  the  iwropriety  of  each  dass  striving  to 
become  respectable  in  itself,  without  seeking  to  over- 
step its  limits,  is  the  natural  effect  of  long-established 
freedom  and  order ;  and  is  much  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  genuine  spirit  of  liberty  than  the  feverish 
desire  of  individual  elevation,  which,  throughout  all 
its  phases,  was  the  mainspring  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.    Where  each  class  is  respectable  and  protect- 
ed in  itself,  it  feels  its  own  importance,  and  often  dis- 
dains to  seek  admission  into  that  next  in  succession; 
the  universal  passion  for  individual  exaltation  is  the 
offspring  of  a  state  of  society  where  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  humbler  ranks  have  been  haW- 
tually,  by  all  persons  in  power,  trampled  under  foot 
The  clearest  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  daily 
experience.      The  men  who,  throughout  so  many 
ages,  have  maintained  the  liberties  of  England,  are 
not  those  who  were  striving  perpetually  to  elevate 
themselves  by  a  sudden  start  above  their  neighbours, 
but  those  who,  by  a  life  of  unobtrusive  honest  indus- 
try, rose  to  comfort  or  opulence  in  their  own  sphere, 
without  any  desire  to  leave  it ;  and  the  strength  of 
>  Dok«  of    the  state  at  present  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  anxious 
J";!";"*^"'' aspirants  after  aristocratic  favour,  or  the  giddy  can- 
wiiiury      didates  for  fashionable  distinction,  but  in  the  un- 
pwt'^^r*^  heeded  efforts  of  that  more  numerous  but  unobserved 
Foy!i!  M^«  class,  which  is  too  proud  of  its  own  rank  to  aspire 
85^7.  to  any  beyond  it.  * 

An  iron  discipline  had  given  the  military  force, 
thus  constituted,  a  degree  of  firmness  and  regularity 
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unknown  to  any  other  service  in  Europe.     The  use    chap 
of  the  lash  was  still  frequent ;  and  instances  were  not 


uncommon  of  soldiers,  for  inconsiderable  oflTences,         ^' 
receiving  500,  800,  and  even    1000   stripes:    but  Severe  du- 
though  the  friends  of  humanity  beheld  with  horror  c?rp«ai 
this  barbarous  infliction,  so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  P"jJ|j|^^j*°^^ 
the  English  constitution,  and  disused  in  the  French  »«bM«tcd. 
and  several  Continental  armies,  yet  the  experienced 
observer,  who  marked  the  class  from  which  English 
recruits  were  almost  exclusively  drawn,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  giving  them  the  prospect  of  promotion 
which  operated  so  strongly  on    French  conscripts, 
hesitated  as  to  the  practicability  of  abolishing  this 
painful  but  necessary  correction ;  and  regarded  its  dis- 
grace as  the  price  paid  by  the  nation  for  the  economy 
which  denied  to  the  soldiers  such  a  pay  as  would  secure 
for  the  ranks  of  its  army  a  class  to  whom  such  inflic- 
tions might  be  unnecessary,  or  render  expulsion  from 
them  a  sufficient  object  of  dread;  and  that  constitution, 
which,  by  conflning  commissions  in  the  military  ser- 
vice to  men  of  family  and  property,  possessed  of  a  per- 
manent interest  in  the  commonwealth,  had  obtained 
the  best  possiblesecurity  against  its  force  being  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  the  public  liberties.^    Better  fed,  *  Duke  of 
clothed,  lodged,  and  paid  than  any  other  in  Europe, utwpfj"' 
the  English  soldier  had  an  attention  devoted  to  his 
wants,  both  in  health  and  sickness,  and  experienced  an 
integrity  in  the  administration  of  every  department 
of  the  army,  which  could  be  attained  only  in  a  country 
where  habits  of  freedom  have  long  co-existed  with 
those  of  order,  and  experience  had  pointed  out  the 
mode  of  effectually  checking  the  abuses  which  inva- 
riably have  a  tendency  to  grow  up  in  every  branch  of 
the  public  administration.    Pensions,  varying  accord- 
ng  to  the  period^  or  the  amount  of  service,  secured  fo 
70L.  VI.  2  s 
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t!HAP.   the  veteran,  the  maimed,  or  the  wounded,  an  adequate 
_il^maintenance  for  the  remainder  of  Ufe.  True,he  fought, 
1808.    in  the  glowing  language  of  Colonel  Napier,  in  the 
cold  shade  of  aristocracy;  true,  he  could  not  boast  that 
the  rays  of  imperial  favour  would  be  attracted  by  the 
helmet  of  the  cuirassier,  or  the  bayonet  of  the  gre- 
nadier; but  he  was  sure,  from  good  conduct,  of  ob 
taining  that  respect  in  his  own  sphere,  and  those 
substantial  advantages  which  were  adapted  to  his 
situation  and  his  wishes;  and  experience  has  abun- 
dantly proved  that  the  concentration  of  government 
support  on  those  whose  only  title  to  power  was 
military  distinction,  is  a  sure  prelude  to  unbridled 
administration,  and  that  if  the  soldier  would   no 
longer  fight  in  the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy*  the 
citizen  would  pine  in  the  hopeless  frost  of  military 
despotism.* 

•  General  Foy  has  leR  a  graphic  picture  of  the  diffiwent  haMts  a 

Generd        the  English  and  French  officers  during  a  campaign  in  the  Peninsiibr 

Foy'.  gnt-    war.  of  the  truth  of  which  every  one  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  cob- 

phiccon-     yinced      <<  Behdd,"  says  he,  "  the  French  battalions,  when  they  amn 

S"*.°v  *^^  at  their  bivouacs  after  a  long  and  painful  march.     No  sooner  tave  Ae 

Kr^ drums  ceased  to  beat,  than  the  haversacks  of  the  soldiery  Aspos^ 

6^         around  the  piles  of  arms,  mark  out  the  ground  whe,^  they  «ete 

pass  the  night.     They  put  off  their  coats :  clothed  only  in  tbar  gr«l- 

coats,  they  run  to  coUect  provisions,  water,  and  straw.  The  fires  are  Ugta- 

ed !  the  soup  is  soon  prepared ;  trees  brought  from  the  adjoining  wood." 

are  rudely  carved  into  supports  or  beams  for  the  huts.     Quicyy  tb- 

simple  barrada  are  raised;  the  air  resounds  with  the  sounds  of  Af 

hatchet :  while  the  soup  is  preparing,  the  young  men,  impaOent  of  Aw 

idleness,  clean  their  arms,  arrange  their  knapsacks,  dean  their  gait«4 

The  soup  is  soon  ready ;  if  wine  is  awanting  the  conversation  soon  ft^ 

and  the  noisy  multitude  is  speedily  buried  in  sleep.     If,  on  theoAs 

hand,  the  generous  fluid  circulates,  joyous  looks  follow  the  barreb  k 

they  are  brought  on  men's  backs  into  the  centres  of  the  rings  ;  the  tt- 

terans  recount  to  the  young  conscripte  the  battles  in  which  theip  rcgi"^ 

has  acquired  so  much  renown,  and  the  universal  tran^jort  when  6s 

Emperor,  mounted  on  his  white  charger  and  followed  by  his  Mamefaikc 

suddenly  appeared  among  them. 

«  Tore  now  to  the  English  camp:  you  see  the  soMiets  «xhmaM 
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Nor  wa8  the  inequality  of  force  with  whidi  thi&   chap. 
great  struggle  was  to  be  conducted^  so  great  in  its  - 


progress  as  if  appeared  in  the  outset.    Napoleon    ^^^* 

and  motionless,  reclining  on  the  ground :  are  they  waiting  like  the 
Spahis  in  the  Turkish  camp  till  the  slaves  prepare  their  Tictuak?  No ! 
they  have  made  at  leisure  a  very  moderate  march,  and  have  reached  at 
two  in  the  afternoon  the  ground  they  are  to  occupy  for  the  night. 
Bread  and  meat  are  brought :  the  sergeant  makes  the  distribution ;  he 
tells  them  where  they  will  find  water  and  straw,  and  where  the 
trees  whkh  are  to  be  felled  will  be  found.  When  the  logs  arrive  he 
shows  where  each  is  to  be  placed :  he  reprimands  the  unskilful,  and 
stimulates  the  lazy.  Where  is  the  industrious,  enterprbing  spirit  of  that 
nation  which  has  outstripped  all  others  in  vigour  and  ititelligenoe  P 
Out  of  tlieir  own  routine  the  soldiers  can  do  nothing :  if  once  the  re- 
straints of  discipline  are  broken,  excesses  of  every  kind  are  indulged  in, 
and  intemperance  prevails  to  an  excess  which  would  astonish  the  Cos- 
sacks themselves.  Nevertheless,  do  not  hazard  an  attttek  unlesB  yon  are 
well  assured  of  success ;  the  English  soldier  is  not  brave  at  times 
merely ;  he  is  so  whenever  he  has  eat  well,  drank  well,  and  slept  well. 
Yet  their  courage,  rather  instinctive  than  acquired,  has  need  of  solid  •  Foy^  L 
nutriment ;  and  no  thoughts  of  glory  will  ever  make  them  forget  thatch  289. 
they  are  hungry,  or  that  their  shoes  are  worn  out.' 

**  Nor  is  the  difference  less  remarkable  in  the  superior  officers. 
While  a  French  general  of  division  is  occupied  during  the  lebure  mo- And  of  the 
ments  of  a  campaign  in  studying  the  topography  of  the  country  or  theoffictrs  of 
disposition  of  its  inhabitants ;  in  attending  to  the  nourishment,  drilling,  their  retpeo- 
or  haranguing  of  his  troops ;  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Spanish  •'""«•• 
people  to  adopt  the  system  of  administration,  or  yield  to  the  political 
conduct  of  his  country, — the  English  general  opposed  to  him  spends  his 
time  between  the  chase,  riding  on  horseback,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  The  first,  alternately  governor,  engineer,  commissary,  has  his 
mind  continually  on  the  stretch ;  his  daily  occupations  lead  to  an  en- 
largement of  liis  mind,  and  a  continual  extension  of  Ids  sphere  of  acti- 
vity. The  other,  as  indifferent  to  the  localities  of  the  country  in  which 
he  makes  war  as  to  the  language,  disposition*  or  prejudices  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, applies  to  the  commissary  to  supply  provisions ;  to  the  quarter- 
master, general  for  information  concerning  the  country  in  which  he  was 
to  act,  and  the  marches  he  was  to  periform ;  to  the  adjutant-general 
for  any  other  supplies  of  which  he  may  stand  in  need.  Unless  when 
employed  in  a  separate  command,  he  seeks  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  his 
exertions  and  responsibility.  He  leads  on  his  troops  in  battle  with  the 
most  admirable  courage ;  but  in  cantonments  his  habitual  exertions  are 
limited  to  superintending  the  police  of  his  troops,  seeing  that  their  ex- 
ercises are  duly  performed,  and  transmitting  reports  to  bia  superiors."—* 
See  For,  i,  291,  23^,  256, 257.    Notwithstanding  bis  adnirable  geae* 
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CHAP,  indeed  commenced  the  contest  with  a  hundred  m 
fifteen  thousand  infantry,  and  sixteen  thousand  hois^ 


1808.    jj^  jjjg  Peninsula,*  and  the  possession-  of  all  the  moe: 
Diffieaity  of  important  strongholds  which  it  contained  ;  and  the 
contidfrabiJforce  permanently  maintained  over  its  surface,  afte 
MtheHn    ^^  British  troops  landed,  exceeded  two  hundred  and 
the  interior  fifty,  aud  rose  at  timcs  as  high  as  three  hundred  sd 
intuUu     '  fifty  thousand  men  ;  while  there  never  were  so  masr 
as  fifty  thousand  British  soldiers  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  actual  force  under  the  standards  of  Wellingtoa  sel- 
dom exceeded  thirty,  and  was  generally  for  the  fiiS 
three  years  not  above  twerity-five  thousand  Englkk 
sabres   and   bayonets.     Still  this  force  formed  ik 
nucleus  of  an  army  which,  with  the  addition  of  tk 
Portuguese  levies  of  equal  amount,  and  disci j^ned  ai^ 
led  by  British  officers,  soon  became  extremely  formid- 
able. Its  fortunate  central  position  in  Portugal,restii^ 
on  what  became,  under  the  tutelary  genius  of  WeUiiif- 

ral  caDdour,  the  French  General  appears,  in  this  graphic  descriptitm,  t? 
have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  his  country,  tbvT- 
the  outline  of  the  sketch  is  undoubtedly  correct  But  the  militsiT  i 
essentially  a  practical  art;  and  notwithstanding  all  their  ridiag  ss*^ 
hunting,  experience  soon  made  the  English  generals  as  expert  «t  afi  cho 
really  useful  parts  of  their  profession  as  the  more  inqnlsitiTe  and  b* 
structed  Frenchmen ;  and  they  are  not  the  worst  soldiers  who»  vidioffi 
disquieting  themselves  with  the  duties  or  designs  of-  their  superiors,  sr^ 
at  all  times  ready  with  undaunted  courage  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

•  Viz. :  In  Spain : — 

Infaatrjr.  CitTmXry. 

Dupont's  corps,  .  .  24,428  4,056 

Moncey's    do.  .  .  29,341  3,860 

Bessiefes*    do.  .  .  19,096  1,881 

Duhesme's  do.  .  i  12,724  2,033 

Imperial  Guard,  .  .  -      6,412  3,300 

In  Portugal : — 

Junofs  corps,     .  •  .  24,978  1,771 

116,979       16,901 
Besides  44,374  infantry,  and  4,685  cavalry,  who  arrived  by  the  t> 
August,  1808^  on  the  £bro.— Foy,  iv.  Tabic  \,  Affpendix, 
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ton,  an  impregnable  intrenched  position  in  front  of  chap. 
JLiisbon,  afforded  to  a  commander  of  talent  a  favour- - 


able  opportunity  of  striking  serious  blows  at  the    ^^^ 
enemy   before   their   dispersed  forces  could  collect 
from  different  quarters  :  if  they  did  so>  the  insurrec- 
tion burst  forth  again  in  the  provinces  they  had 
evacuated ;  if  they  remained  long  together,  famine, 
in  an  inland  country  so  plentifully  intersected  by 
arid  plains    or  desert  ridges,  soon  paralysed   any 
considerable  oflTensive  operations.     The  truth  of  the 
old  saying,  "  if  you  make  war  in  Spain  with  a  small 
army  you  are  beaten,  if  with  a  large  one  starved," 
v\^as  never  more  strongly  evinced  than  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaigns  ;  and  although  Wellington  frequent- 
ly experienced  this  difficulty  in  the  severest  manner, 
when  he  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
yet  his  army,  in  the  general  case,  from  the  vicinity 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Portugal  or  the  water-carriage  of 
its  principal  rivers,  was  in  comparison  abundantly 
supplied  with  provisions ;  and  though  he  was  in  ge- 
neral inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  sometimes  to 
a  very  great  degree,  when  he  hazarded  a  battle,  yet 
the  discrepancy  in  this  respect  was  never  so  great  as 
the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  sum  total  of  the'N»P^«'»> 
regular  forces  which  the  two   nations  had  in  the  204.  " 
field  might  have  led  us  to  expect." 

The  military  establishment  of  Spain,  when  the  con-* 
test  commenced  at  the  signal  of  the  French  cannon  in  MOitary 
the  streets  of  Madrid  on  the  2d  May,  was  far  from  s^n^^It  the 
being  considerable.     It  consisted,  in  1807,  of  80,000**"°*^' 
troops  of  the  line,  including  16,000  cavalry,  andcontaft. 
30,000  militia ;  but  the  ranks  were  far  from  being 
complete,  and  the  total  effective  force,  including  the 
militia,  was  under  a  hundred  thousand  men.     From 
this  number  were  to  be  deducted  sixteen  thousand, 
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CHAP,   under  Romana  in  Holstein,  six  thousand  in  Tuscan/, 

^i or  on  the  march  thence  to  the  north  of  Gtermasy, 

1808.  g,^^  ^Y^Q  garrisons  of  the  Canary  and  Balearic  isles; 
so  that  the  troops  that  could  be  brought  into  the 
field  did  not  at  the  utmost  exceed  seventy  thousand, 
of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  already  partially  cob- 
ceutrated  in  the  Alentejo  and  Oporto,  and  tk 
only  considerable  body  of  the  remainder,  about  tei 
thousand  strong,  was  in  the  lines  of  St  Roque,  at 
Gibraltar.  The  composition  of  this  force  was  ^ 
less  formidable  than  its  numerical  amount.  Ener- 
vated by  a  long  Continental  peace,  the  soldiers  btd 
lost  much  of  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  war;  the 
men,  enrolled  for  the  most  part  by  voluntarp^  enlist- 
ment, and  only  in  case  of  necessity,  and  in  some  of 
the  provinces  by  conscription,  were  sober,  active,  %xid 
brave  ;  but  the  officers  were,  in  most  instances,  ex- 
tremely deficient,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  proper 
feelings  of  their  profession.  They  were,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part,  composed  of  men  of  family,  a  certam 
proof  of  descent  being  necessary  to  obtaining  com- 
missions in  two-thirds  of  the  military  offices  at  tbt 
disposal  of  Government ;  but  the  restriction  afforded 
no  security  either  for  extended  information  or  g&it- 
rous  sentiments  in  a  country  where  four  hundred 
thousand  hidalgos,  too  proud  to  work,  too  indoleet 
to  learn,  loitered  away  an  inglorious  life,  basking  is 
the  sun,  or  lounging  in  the  billiard-rooms  or  cofii9^ 
houses  of  the  great  towns.  From  this  ignorant  as^ 
conceited  class  the  great  bulk  of  the  officers  of  al' 
ranks  were  taken  ;  not  more  than  three  or  four  of 
the  high  nobility  held  situations  in  the  arm 7  wba 
the  war  broke  out.  Leading  an  indolent  life  in  towns* 
sleeping  half  the  day  in  uncomfortable  barradks,  » 
aodating  indiscriminately  with  the  common  soldierE^ 
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* 

f.     many  of  whom  were  superior  in  birth  and  intelligence    c^ap. 

^     to  themselves,  and  knowing  no  enjoyment  but  idle — 

ness,  gallantry,  and  billiards,  they  were  as  deficient  in    ^^^' 
the  energy  and  vigour  which  the  Revolution  had  de- 

J.     veloped  in  the  French,  as  in  the  sentiments  of  honour 

\^  and  integrity  which  the  habits  of  a  monarchy,  tem- 
pered by  freedom,  had  nursed  in  the  English  army. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed, 

I  in  a  protracted  struggle,  on  this  debilitated  force ;  yet 
such  is  the  importance  of  discipline  and  military 
orfi^anization,  even  in  their  most  defective  form,  in '  Foy,  ii. 

'^  •         216    221. 

warlike  operations,  that  the  only  great  success  achiev-  ^ap.  i.  46. 

ed  in  the  field  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  whole  ^**™*  "^2- 

war  was  owing  to  its  exertions.' 

Though  Portugal  had  a  population  of  somewhat 

above  three  millions,  instead  of  the  twelve  millions  »fiHtary 
^      which  were  contained  in  Spain,  yet  it  possessed  iUph^cti 

itself  the  elements  of  a  more  efficient  military  force  p^^V^ 
?      than  its  powerful  neighbour.     The  invaluable  insti- 
^^      tution  of  ordenanzas^  or  local  militia,  had  survived 

>  the  usurpation  of  Spain ;  and  during  twenty-seven 

>  campaigns  which  followed  the  restoration  of  the  in- 
*  dependence  of  the  country  in  1640,  it  had  rendered 
-'  more  important  services  to  the  state  than  the  regular 
i  army.  By  the  Portuguese  law  every  person  is  legally 
-     obliged   to  join  the   battalions  arrayed  in  defence 

of  the  country,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  that  6f 
sixty  years  ;  these  battalions  consist  of  250  men  each, 
r  under  the  command  of  the  chief  landed  proprietors 
r  of  the  district ;  and  such  is  the  native  strength  of  a 
^  country  so  defended,  that,  with  a  very  little  aid  from 
i'  England,  it  enabled  the  Portuguese  for  two  centuries 
i  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  physical  pecu- 
;i  liarities  of  the  country  rendered  it  singularly  well 
^     adapted  for  the  active  operations  of  an  irregular  force 
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CHAP,  of  this  description.     Intersected  in  many  directions, 
-but  especially  to  the  north  of  the  Tagns,   by  lofty 


1806.  sierras,  tenniuating  in  sharp  inaccessible  cliffs,  wfaidz 
rise,  even  in  that  favoured  latitude,  almost  into  the 
region  of  eternal  snow  ;  destitute  for  the  most  pert 
of  roads,  and  such  as  do  exist  perpetually  cross- 
ing rivers  without  bridges,  or  ravines  affording  the 
most  favourable  positions  for  a  defensive  array; 
covered  with  Moorish  towers  or  castles  perched  oo 
the  summits  of  rocks,  or  villages  in  general  surround- 
ed with  defensible  walls,  inhabited  by  a  bold,  active, 
and  independent  peasantry,  long  habituated  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  backed  by  impregnable  mountain 
ridges  washed  by  the  sea,  Portugal  presented  the 
most  advantageous  fulcrum  which  Eiuope  coold 
afford  whereon  to  rest  the  military  efforts  o?  IBng- 
land.  But  these  advantages  were  all  dependent  on 
the  physical  situation  and  natural  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  or%the  consequences  of  their  former 
and  more  glorious  epochs ;  for  at  the  period  when 
the  Peninsular  war  broke  out,  no  country  couW 
be  in  a  more  debilitated  state,  as  far  as  concems 
either  political  vigour  or  military  efficiency.  Cor- 
ruption pervaded  every  department  of  the  public 
service,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  apparently 
irremediable ;  the  army,  ill  fed,  worse  paid,  and  over- 
run by  a  swarm  of  titled  locusts  who  devoured  the 
pay  of  the  soldier  for  doing  nothing,  was  both  an 
unpopular  and  inefficient  service.  Forty  thousand 
men,  including  eight  thousand  cavalry,  of  whom 
the  troops  of  the  line  nominally  consisted,  might 
have  furnished  an  excellent  base  whereon,  with  the 
addition  of  the  militia  and  ordenanzas,  to  construct  a 
powerful  military  establishment ;  but  such  were  the 
abuses  with  which  it  was  infested,  and  the  ignorance 
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of  the  officers  in  command,  that  hardly  any  reliance    chap. 
could  be  placed  on  this  force  ;  and  it  was  not  till  they 


were  recast  in  the  mould  of  British  integrity,  and  led    ^®^^* 
I    by  the  intrepidity  of  British  officers,  that  the  Portu-  'f«y»  »•. '» 
,,    guese  arms  reappeared  with  their  ancient  lustre  oni.  27. 
,'.    the  theatre  of  Europe.* 
'         In  the  disposition  of  his  forces  when  the  contest 

commenced,   Napoleon  had  principally  in  view  to  Amount, 
overawe  and  secure  the  metropolis,  conceiving  that2i,pi2tio*a 
Madrid  was  like  Paris  or  Vienna,  and  that  there  was^  *H 

>{  French  army 

little  chance  of  the  country  holding  out  for  any  length  atthieperiud 
'      of  time  against  the  power  in  command  of  the  capital.  ^  ^^*"*" 
''     The  Imperial  Guards,  with  the  corps  of  Moncey  and 
'      Dupont,  were  assembled  in  that  city  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood ;  and  as  this  concentration  of 
above  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom exposed  the  communication  with  the  Pyrenees 
to  danger,  the  Emperor  was  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
^      deavours  to  form  a  powerful  corps  of  reserve  at 
^      Burgos  and  Vittoria,  under  Marshal  Be^sieres  ;  and 
f      with  such  success  were  his  efforts  attended,  that  by 
the  beginning  of  June  this  able  officer  had  twenty- 
i      three  thousand  men  under  his  standards.     At  the 
same  period  the  troops  under  Duhesme,  in  the  for-* 
tresses  of  Barcelona  and  Figueras  in  Catalonia,  was 
above  fifteen  thousand  men,  sufficient,  it  was  hoped, 
to  overawe  the  discontented  in  that  province.    Thus, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  detachments 
i       necessary  to  maintain  the  capital  and  frontier  for- 
tresses, and  keep  up  the  communications,  fifty  thou* 
sand  men,  including  eighty  guns,  were  ready,  in  the 
>       north  and  centre  of  Spain,  to  commence  offensive 
(       operations  ;  a  force  amply  sufficient,  if  concentrated, 
r       to  crush  any  attempt  at  resistance  which  could  have 
f       been  made  in  the  Peninsula.    But  thecompositioa 
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CHAP,  of  these  troops  was  very  unequal ;  and  though  the 
-Imperial  Guard  and  some  of  the  veteran  divisions  in 


1^^*    the  capital  were  in  the  finest  state  of  discipline  and 
efficiency^  yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  with 
the  whole  army ;  and  though  all  partook  of  the  ad- 
mirable organization  of  the  French  service,  yet  the 
ranks  were  for  the  most  part  filled  up  with  raw  eon- 
scripts,  hardly  yet  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
inilitary  art.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  excellence  of 
the  skeletons  on  which  they  were  formed,  and  the 
officers  by  whom  they  were  directed,  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  insurgent  peasantry  would 
» Napokon'tnot  havo  been  very  considerable.     They  were  very 
Nors.N^i^  different  from  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitjt,  Jena,  or 
Th-'bT^' '  Frifedland  ;   the  enormous  cpnsumption  of  life   in 
64. 72.  Na- those  bloody  campaigns  had  almost  destroyed  the  in- 
DuhMmts*  comparable  army  which,  disciplined  on  the  heights 
?^J^  of  Boulogne,  had  so  long  chained  victory  to  the  im- 
17,  a  I.      penal  eagles.^ 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  French  army  when 
Progrewandtbe  iusurrectiou  at  once  broke  out  in  every  part  of 
^]j/?3.the  Peninsula.  It  burst  forth  with  such  fwrce  and 
rection.  unanimity  in  all  the  provinces,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  more  simultaneous  if  an  electric  shock  had  at 
once  struck  the  whole  population.  With  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  commotion  and  massacre  at  Madrid,  a 
convulsive  thrill  ran  through  every  fibre  of  Spain ; 
the  sense  of  their  wrongs,  the  humiliation  (d  their 
situation,  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  burst  at  once 
upon  the  people,  and  one  universal  cry  to  arms  was 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
Every  where  the  peasantry  met  together  in  tumultu- 
ous crowds ;  from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  the  news  flew  with  in- 
credible rapidity ;  and  as  the  French  troops,  thoi^ 
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in  possession  of  the  capital  and  frontier  fortresses,  chap, 
were  by  no  means  scattered  over  the  country,  the  pro-  — — — 
ceedings  of  the  insurgents  hardly  any  where  met  with  ^^^* 
molestation.  The  fever  was  universal:  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  feeble  and  the  strong,  the  shepherds 
of  the  mountains  and  the  cultivators  of  the  plains,  the 
citizens  of  the  towns  and  the  peasantry  of  the  coun- 
try, all  joined  in  the  general  transport.  Arms  were 
quickly  sent  for  and  obtained  from  the  nearest  de** 
pots  in  the  district ;  officers  and  colonels  of  battalions 
elected;  provisional  juntas  of  government  formed  in 
the  ehief  towns  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  provinces ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  central  authority,  local  go^ 
vernments  soon  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Spain  awoke  from  the  slumber  of  cen- 
turies, and  started  at  once  to  her  feet  with  the  vigour 
and  resolution  of  an  armed  ipan.  Passing  over 
in  disdain  the  degradation  or  insignificance  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  the  people  came  forth  fresh  for  the 
combat,  glowing  with  the  recollections  of  the  Cid  and 
Pelajo,  and  the  long  struggle  with  the  Moors,  and 
the  heroic  days  of  the  monarchy.  Nor  was  this  ex- 
traordinary and  unanimous  burst  of  feeling  lost  in 
mere  empty  ebullition ;  resolving,  with  a  facility  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  into  the  pristine  elements  of  the 
monarchy,  the  different  provinces,  with  unparalleled 
rapidity,  formed  separate  and  independent  juntas  of 
government,  which  early  gave  a  systematic  direc^ 
tion  to  their  efforts,  and  effected  the  formation  of 
numerous  and  enthusiastic  legions  for  their  defence. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  how  prejudicial  to  any  com- 
bined or  efficient  general  operations  this  unavoidable 
partition  of  the  directing  power  into  so  many  sepa- 
rate and  independent  assemblies  must  in  the  ei|d 
necessarily  prove ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  it  tended 
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CHAP,  strongly  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  insnrrectioii. 


L. 


►  by  establishing  in  every  province  a  centre  of  insu- 
180a    jated,  detached,  and  often  ill  advised,  but  still  vigo- 
rous operations.     Before  the  middle  of  June  nume- 
rous bodies  were  raised,  armed,  and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree disciplined  in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoiisand  men  were  ready  to  support  the 
regular  army.      Even  the  presence  of  the  French 
garrisons  in  the  capital  and  the  frontier  fortresses 
could  not  repress  the  general  effervescence.     Almost 
1  Tor.  1.178,  all  the  regular  soldiers  in  Madrid  escaped,  and  joined 
/.'^5,^7!the  insurgent  bands  of  New  Castile;  and  even  under 
n^^JT**    *^®  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^^  strong  castles  of  Montjuic  and  St 
Foy,  iT.  82,  Juan  dc  Fernando  alarming  symptoms  of  disafiectfon 
80,  81?  Na-  appeared  in  Barcelona  and  Figueras,  and  their  Spanish 
pier,  i.  66.  gamsous  almost  all  made  their  escape  to  the  enemy/ 
In  the  northern  provinces,  especially  Catalonia, 
FrigKtfdi    Asturias,  Leon  and  Galicia,  the  insurrection   took 
wWch*Iig-  place,  and  the  provincial  junta  were  established  in 
ntiiied  tbe  a  Comparatively  regular  manner,  without  any  of  the 
mi^iT? the  usual  frightful  ebullitions  of  popular  passion  ;  but  it 
'r^^*^''  was  far  otherwise  in  the  cities  of  the  south  and  east 
citiei,        of  Spain.     The  usual  vehemence  and  intemperance 
of  the  unbridled  populace  of  great  towns  was  there 
increased  by  the  fiery  intermixture  of  Moorish  blood. 
Frightful  atrocities  were  committed*     At  Badajoz, 
the  governor,  who  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  furious 
multitude  which  surrounded  his  house  clamouring  for 
arms,  was  dragged  out  and  murdered  :  numbers  were 
massacred,  on  the  supposition  of  being  agents  or  par- 
tisans of  the  French,  at  Carthagena,  Granada,  Caro- 
lina, Cadiz,  and  other  places ;  and  at  Cadiz  a  fearful 
May  26.     altcrcatiou  took  place  between  the  governor,  Solano, 
who  refused  to  commence  the  hostilities  which  were 
required  of  him  against  the  Frendi  squadron  of  five 
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ships  of  the  line,  which  had  lain  in  the  harhour  since    chap. 

the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  ardent  populace,  who '—^ 

clamoured  for  an  immediate  attack.     Independently    ^®^* 
of  a  secret  leaning  to  the  French  interest,  he  natu- 
rally hesitated,  as  an  officer  of  prudence  and  honour, 
at  taking  the  decisive  step  of  attacking,  without  any 
previous  declaration  of  war  or  authority  from  the 
executive  power,  a  squadron  of  an  allied  state  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  Cadiz  during  the  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain ;  and  he  openly  expressed  an  appre- 
hension that,  during  these  dissensions,  the  English 
would  break  in  and  destroy  the  fleet  of  both  contend- 
ing parties.     Finding  that  the  popular  effervescence 
was  becoming  too  strong  to  be  openly  resisted,  he  en- 
deavoured to  temporize,  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
gave  symptoms  of  submission  to  the  public  wish  ;  but 
the  populace,  distrusting  his  sincerity,  broke  into  May  29. 
his  hotel,  and  chased  him  into  the  house  of  Mr 
Strange,  an  English  merchant,  where  he  was  disco- 
vered by  a  blood-thirsty  set  of  assassins,  who  dragged 
him  from  his  place  of  concealment,  notwithstanding 
the  courageous  efforts  of  Mrs  Strange  to  save  his 
life,  and  massacred  him  while  on  the  road  towards 
the  gallows.  He  met  his  fate  with  dignity  and  com- 
posure,, bidding  his  heroic  supporter,  Mrs  Strange,  *  South. !» 
farewell  till  eternity.  Don  Thomas  Morla,  the  second  NeiV.  f \m, 
in  conmiand,  was  next  day  nominated  to  the  govern- M^-  '''^• 
ment  of  Cadiz  by  popular  acclamation,  and  imme-Foy.i'aoi," 
diately  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  important  office.^  ^^®' 

At  Valencia  the  first  burst  of  popular  indignation 
was  accompanied  with  still  more  frightful  atrocities.  Musmwi 
Three  hundred  French  merchants  or  traders  hadT**^''^ 
long  been  established  m  that  city,  and  when  the  in-*»o°>  v»- 
surrection  broke  out  there  in  the  end  of  May,  theymen!^"" 
all^  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  took  refuge  in,  or  were  ^^^  ^** 
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CHAP,  gent  ^0  tiie  citadel,  where  they  were  supposed  to  be 
-— ^— -safe  from  any  violence  that  might  arise.    An  ardent, 
resolute,  and  able  Franciscan  monk,  Juan  Rieo,  early 
acquired,  by  his  powers  of  puUic  speaking,  the  lead 
in  the  movement,  but  the  junta  elected  tot  the  GoTCTn- 
ment  was  composed,  as  in  most  other  instances,  «^  a 
mixture  of  persons  of  noUe  and  {riebeian  origin.    Hie 
people,  however,  early  amceived  a  jealousy  of  their 
nobles  ;  and  to  such  a  height  did  that  feeling  arrive, 
that  the  commander  of  the  troops,  Don  Fernando 
11*7  2».     Ghuvedra,  was  massacred  before  the  eyes  of  the  Caa- 
deCervellon,  a  nobleman  of  the  popular  side,  to  whose 
palace  he  had  fled  for  safety.     This  deed  of  blood  was 
but  the  prelude  to  still  greater  atrodtie8,and  the  popu- 
lar appetite  for  shragfater  being  once  aroused,  the  mul- 
titude fell,  as  usual  in  sudi  circumstances,  under  the 
direction  of  the  mostworthless  and  sanguinaryleaders. 
In  Valencia  there  appeared  at  tiiis  period  one  of  those 
infemous  characters  who  d^^de  the  human  race 
by  their  cruel  deeds,  and  who  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
history  beside  Robespierre,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  the 
other  political  fanatics  whose  atrocities  have  for  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  the  French  Revolution.     P.  Bal- 
thasar  Calvo,  a  canon  of  Madrid,  denounced    the 
J«.»«  I.      fiigitives  in  the  citadel  to  the  mob  as  being  in  cor- 
respondence with  Murat  for  the  purpose  of  betraying 
that  stronghold  to  the  French  troops.    As  invariably 
ensues,  m  such  moments  of  excitement,  strong  as- 
sertions passed  for  proofs  with  the  multitude   and 
no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  perso'ns  to 
undertake  the  most  sanguinary  designs.     A  eeneral 
massacre  of  the  unfortunate  French  was  resolved  on 
and  Its  execution  fixed  for  the  5th  June      Mln»«n. 
perfidy  with  cruelty,  Calvo,  on  the  e^ninf  ^fl  J 
day,  repaired  to  the  dtadei,  and  told  tC^^ 
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victims^  who  already  had  conceived^  from  vague  ru-   Cbap. 


mours,  apprehensions  of  their  fate^  that  their  destruc- 
tion was  resolved  on,  and  that  their  only  remaining  ^®^- 
chance  of  safety  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
of  escape  which,  from  an  impulse  of  Christian  charity, 
he  had  prepared  for  them.  Trusting  to  these  perfi- 
dious assurances,  the  unhappy  victims  agreed  to  his 
proposal,  and  two  hundred  of  them  set  forth  by  the 
wicket  through  the  walls,  which,  according  to  his 
promise,  was  left  open  for  them.  No  sooner  had  this 
flight  begun,  than  Calvo,  with  a  band  of  assassins, 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  spr^ding  the  cry  that  the 
French  were  escaping,  so  worked  upon  the  passions 
of  the  populace  assembled  as  to  induce  them  to  join 
his  murderers,  and  they  were  all  massacred  on  the 
spot.  Wearied  with  slaughter,  and  yielding  to  the 
solicitations  of  some  benevolent  ecclesiastics,  who  ear- 
nestly besought  them  to  desist,  the  assassins  at  length 
agreed  to  spare  those  who  still  survived  in  the  cita- 
del 'r  but  no  sooner  did  Calvo  hear  of  this  returning 
feeling  of  humanity  than  he  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  conducted  the  remaining  prisoners  outside  the 
walls  to  a  ruined  tower  called  the  Tour  de  Cuarte. 
There  he  spread  a  false  report  that  papers  had  been 
found  upon  them,  proving  a  design  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  to  the  French,  ^nd  the  mob,  again  infuriated, 
fell  upon  their  victims,  and  despatched  them  without 
mercy.  Above  three  hundred  French  citizens,  wholly 
innocent  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  Emperw,  perished 
on  that  dreadful  night ;  the  junta  were  overawed ; 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  elected  by  popular  suf- 
frage, powerless,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  re- 
pressing their  excesses ;  and  Calvo,  drunk  with  blood, 
not  only  despatched  his  orders  from  the  citadel  during 
the  whole  massacre  like  a  sovereign  prince,  but  in  the 
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^-  morning  was  named  a  member  of  the  junta,  at  the 
— very  moment  that  Rico  was  concerting  measures  for 
^'  his  apprehension,  and  took  his  seat,  with  his  clothes 
yet  drenched  with  gore,  at  the  council-board  of  go- 
vernment !  It  affords  some  consolation  to  the  friends 
of  virtue  to  know  that  the  triumph  of  this  miscreant 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Excited  almost  to  insanity 
by  his  execrable  success,  he  openly  aspired  to  supreme 
power,  and  had  already  given  orders  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  other  members  of  the  government,  when 
a  sense  of  their  common  danger  made  them  unite, 
like  the  Convention  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  against 
the  tyrant.  He  was  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to 
Minorca,  before  the  mob,  who  certainly  would  have 
rescued  him  and  massacred  the  junta,  were  aware 
of  his  seizure.  There  he  was  strangled  in  prison,  and 
the  government  having  regained  their  authority  by^ 
this  vigorous  act,  two  hundred  of  his  associates  un- 
derwent the  same  fate  ;  a  severe  but  necessary  deed 
of  public  justice,  which  at  least  rescued  the  nation  ge- 
nerally from  the  disgrace  of  these  atrocious  deeds,  and 
indicating  a  very  different  standard  of  public  morality 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  France  during  its  Revo- 
lution, where  not  only  were  such  crimes  almost 
invariably  committed  with  impunity,  but  their  per- 
]'  petrators  elevated  to  the  highest  situations  in  the 
^-  state.'* 

•  Only  one  prisoner  escaped  this  hideous  massacre.  Chance  had 
selected  for  his  murderer  a  man  whom  he  had  frequently  rdieved  in 
prison ;  the  wretch  recognised  his  benefactor,  and  thpugh  he  twice 
raised  his  dagger  to  strike  him,  yet  twice  a  sense  of  pity  arrested  his  up- 
lifled  arm,  and  at  length  he  suffered  liim  to  escape,  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  night,  among  the  populace.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  presence 
of  mind  occurred  in  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Cervellon.  The  peo- 
ple, distrustful  of  their  leaders,  had  insisted  that  the  mail  from  Madrid 
should  be  brought  to  the  Count,  and  the  letters  it  contained  publicly 
read ;  hardly  was  it  opened  when  one  from  the  Auerdo  Real  was  disco- 
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These   deplorable   disorders   sufficiently   demon-  chap. 
strated  that  even  the  best  of  causes  could  not  obviate '■ — 


the  dangers  of  popular  insurrection,  and  that  unless    ^®^^* 
the  higher  orders  and  holders  of  property  early  and  Prudent 
courageously  exert  themselves  to  obtain  itstJirectionj^opuTby 
a  revolutionary  movement,  even  when  called  forth  by  *^^^"!**j^ 
the  national  defence,  speedily  falls  under  the  guid- Proceedings 
ance  of  the  most  depraved  of  the  people.     But  by**  V' 
adopting  this  prudent  and  patriotic  course,  the  higher 
classes  at  Seville  succeeded  not  only  in  preserving 
their  own  city  from  servile  atrocities,  but  acquired 
an  ascendency  which  was  attended  with  the  greatest 
public   benefit,  and   gave   their  junta   almost    the 
general  management  of  the  affairs  of  Spain.   There, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  south,  the  public  effervescence  be- 
gan with  murder,  and  the  Count  d'Aguila,  one  of 
the  chief  magistrates  and  most  enlightened  citizens, 
who  became  the  innocent  object  of  their  suspicion, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  ungovernable  passions  of  the  po-May  26. 
pulace,  who,  when  too  late,  lamented  the  irreparable 
crime  they  had  committed.     Speedily,  however,  the  May  27. 
junta  was  elected ;   and,  happily,  though  all  ranks 
were  represented,  a  preponderance  of  votes  in  the 
twenty-three  members  of  which   it  was  composed, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.     The  wisdom  of 
the  choice   which  had  been  made   soon   appeared 
in  the  measures  which  were  adopted  ;  immediately 
they  despatched  couriers  to  Cadiz  and  Algeziras  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  naval  and  military 

vered,  to  Murat,  exculpating  himself  from  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the 
insurrection,  and  demanding  troops.  The  courageous  young  lady,  who 
"Was  present,  instantly  seized  the  letter,  and  tore  it  in  pieces  in  presence 
of  the  multitude,  saying  it  related  to  her  own  private  affairs ;  thereby 
saving  the  whole  members  of  the  junta  from  immediate  death,  though  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  her  own  life. — See  Southey,  i.  SG7,  and  Toreno, 
1.  234,  235. 
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CHAP,   forces  who  were  there  assembled ;  and  by  the  aid  of 

Castanos,  the  commander  of  the  former,  who  was 

^^^^'  at  the  head  of  the  troops  before  Gibraltar  in  the 
camp  of  St  Roch,  and  who  had  already  entered  into 
communication  with  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  the  gover- 
ndr  of  that  fortress,  the  entire  co-operation  of  the 
army  was  secured.  A  violent  demagogue,  named 
Tap-y-Nunez,  who  had  Acquired  a  great  sway  over 
the  populace,  and  who  required  that  the  nobility 
should  be  expelled  from  the  junta,  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  Cadiz ;  and  this  necessary  act  of  vigour  con- 
firmed the  authority  of  the  provisional  government 
At  its  head  was  Don  Francisco  Saavedra,  who  had 
formerly  been  minister  of  finance,  and  P.  Gil  de 
Sevilla,  who  had  both  been  sufferers  under  Godoy^s 
administration;  and  the  combined  prudence  and 
energy  of  their  measures  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  conceit,  declamation,  and  imbecility  which,  in 
many  other  quarters  of  the  Peninsula,  afterwards 
rendered  nugatory  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
The  regular  troops  were  immediately  directed  to- 
wards the  Sierra  Morena  to  secure  the  passes  ;  a 
general  levy  of  all  persons  between  the  years  of  18 
and  45  was  ordered  ;  subsidiary  juntas  formed  in  all 
the  towns  of  Andalusia ;  the  great  foundry  of  cannon 
at  Seville,  the  only  one  in  the  south  of  Spain,  put 
into  full  activity,  and  arms  and  clothing  manufactur- 
June  6.  ed  ;  war  declared  in  a  formal  manner  against  France, 
and  a  manifesto  issued,  which  not  only  eloquently 
defended  the  national  cause,  but  contained  the  most 
» Foy,  lii.  admirable  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  successfully 
soutb!!^*  combating  the  formidable  enemy  with  whom  they 
342, 346.   iiaj  tQ  contend.^     This  declaration  from  so  irreat  a 

Tor.  X.  204,  ,     ,  ^ 

207,  216.   city,  contammg  90,000  inhabitants,  and  possessing 
Expand,  i.  ^^^   ^^^  nobility  of  the  south  of  Spain  within  its 
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walls,  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  gave,  both    chap* 

in  reality  and  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  a  degree  of  con- '■ — ^ 

sistence  to  the  insurrection  which  it  could  never    ^®^®- 
otherwise  have  obtained.  * 

•  In  this  proclamation^  wliich  may  be  considered  as  the  national  de- 
claration of  Spain  against  Fratice,  it  was  not  less  justly  than  eloquently  Pro^jjami* 
obsetved— "  The  King,  to  whom  we  all  swore  alliance  with  emotions  tion  of  the 
of  joy  unprecedented  in  history,  has  been  decoyed  from  us:  the  funda- J;"»**  "^  .^- 
mental  laws  of  our  monarchy  have  been  trampled  under  foot :  our  pto-IJ  *  f^*^'"* 
perty,  customs,  religion,  laws,  wives,  and  children  are  threatened  with 
destruction— and  a  foreign  power  has  done  this :  done  it  too^  not  by 
force  of  arms,  but  by  deceit  and  treachery  ;  by  converting  the  very  per- 
sons who  call  themselves  the  heads  of  our  Government  into  instrumehts 
of  these  atrocious  acts.  It  therefore  became  indispensable  to  break  our 
shackles  $  and  to  demonstrate  that  noble  courage  with  which  in  all 
former  ages  the  Spanish  people  have  defended  their  monarch,  their  laws, 
their  honour,  their  religion.  The  people  of  Seville  have  assembled, 
and>  through  the  medium  of  all  their  magistrates  and  constituted  autho- 
rities, and  the  most  respectable  individuals  of  every  rank,  formed  this 
Supreme  Council  of  Government.  We  accept  the  heroic  trust;  we 
swear  to  discharge  it ;  and  we  reckon  on  the  strength  and  energy  of  the 
whole  nation.  We  have  again  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII. ;  again  sworn 
allegiance  to  him  ;  sworn  to  die  in  his  defence  :  this  was  the  signal  of 
our  union,  and  it  will  prove  the  forerunner  of  happiness  and  glory  to 
Spain. 

"  The  abdication,  extorted  by  such  detestable  artifices  from  Ferdinand, 
was  void,  from  want  of  authority  in  him  who  made  it.  The  monarchy 
was  not  his  to  bestow,  nor  is  Spain  composed  of  animals  subject  to  the 
absolute  control  of  their  owners.  His  title  to  the  throne  was  founded 
on  his  royal  descent  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm.  His  re- 
signation is  void,  from  the  state  of  compulsion  in  which  it  was  made,  from 
the  want  of  consent  in  the  nation  to  whom  it  related,  from  the  want  of 
concurrence  in  the  foreign  princes,  the  next  heirs  in  succession  to  the 
throne.  The  French  Emperor  summoned  a  few  deputies,  devoted  to 
himself,  to  deliberate  in  a  foreign  country,  and  surrounded  by  foreign 
bayonets,  on  the  most  sacred  concerns  of  the  nation ;  while  he  publicly 
declared  a  respectful  letter,  written  to  him  by  Ferdinand  VII.  when 
Prince  of  Asturias,  was  a  criminal  act,  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  so- 
vereign I  He  has  resorted  to  every  other  means  to  deceive  us  ;  he  has 
distributed,  with  boundless  profusion,  libels  to  corrupt  public  opinion,  in 
which,  under  the  mask  of  respect  for  the  laws  and  our  holy  religion,  he 
covertly  insults  both.  He  assures  us  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  sanctions 
his  proceedings,  while  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  despoiled  him  of  his 
dominions,  and  forced  him  to  dismiss  his  cardinals,  to  prevent  him  from 
conducling  the  government  of  the  church  according  to  its  fundamental 
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CHAP.       The  first  important  blow  struck  at  the  -French  w» 
^'     -delivered  at  Cadiz.     The  fleet  there,  consistiiig  of 


ibOH.    flyg  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  early  excited 
Capture  of  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  Frend 
flw/tt  "*^*^  flag  had  become  an  object  of  perfect  abhorrence ;  while 
c«i'«.        Lord  Colling  wood,  at  the  head  of  the  English  fleet, 
which  lay  off*  the  harbour,  effectually  prevented  th^ 
departure.    To  withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
danger,  Rosilly,  the  French  Admiral,  warped  his  ships 
in  the  canal  of  Caracca  to  such  a  distance  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  both  of  the  fire  of  the  castles  and 
the  fleet ;  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured,  by  ne- 
gotiating, to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours 
under  Dupont,  which  he  was  aware  were  rapidly 

constitution.  Every  consideration  calls  on  us  to  unite  aDdfrustrate  views 
so  atrocious.  No  revolution  exists  in  Spain ;  our  sole  o^ect  is  to  de- 
fend all  we  hold  most  sacred  against  the  invader  who  would  treadbnoosly 
despoil  us  of  our  religion,  our  monarch,  our  laws.  Let  us,  therefore,  sacn- 
fice  every  thing  in  a  cause  so  just ;  and  if  we  are  to  lose  all,  let  us  lose  it 
combating  like  brave  men.  Let  all,  therefore,  unite ;  the  wisest  ami 
ablest,  in  refuting  the  falsehoods  propagated  by  the  enemy ;  the  chuTck 
in  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  God  of  hosts  ;  the  young  and  activp, 
in  marching  against  the  enemy.  The  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  his  pro- 
tection to  so  just  a  cause ;  Europe  will  applaud  our  eflbrts,  and  hastes 
to  our  assistance  ;  Italy,  Germany,  the  North,  suffering  under  the  des- 
potism of  France,  will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  tlie  example  set  b 
Spain  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  recover  their  liberty,  their  laws,  tto 
independence,  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  by  that  nation." 

Special  and  prudent  instructions  were  at  the  same  time  given  for  the 

Prailentin-  conduct  of  the  war.    **  All  general  actions  are  to  be  avoided  as  perfeth 

ktructions  to  hopeless  and  highly  dangerous :  a  war  of  partisans  is  what  suits  b<»^ 

tUIr  troops.  ^^^  national  character  and  physical  circumstances.  Each  province  should 

have  its  junta,  its  general,  its  local  government,  but  there  should  be 

three  generals-in-chief ;  one  for  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Lower  £s£re- 

madura  ;  one  for  Galicia,  Leon,  the  Castiles,  Asturia ;  one  for  Valencia, 

Arragon,  Catalonia.   France  has  never  domineered  over  us,  nor  set  foo: 

with  impunity  in  our  territory.     We  have  often  mastered  her,  not  by 

deceit,  but  force  of  arms  ;  we  have  made  her  kings  prisoners*  and  tltt 

nation  tremble.     We  are  the  same  Spaniards,  and  France  and  Europe 

and  the  world  shall  see  we  have  not  degenerated  from  our  ancestors."" 

^^Proclamation  of  ike  Junta  <f  Seville,  Jtme  6,  lb08 ;  SouTHEy,i.  889, 593- 
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approaching  through   La  Mancha  and  the  Sierra   chap. 


L. 


Morena,  Equally  sensible,  however,  with  his  skil-- 
ful  opponent,  of  the  importance  of  time  in  the  opera-  ^^^^' 
tion,  the  Spanish  General  Morla  insisted  upon  an 
immediate  surrender,  and  constructed  batteries  in 
such  places  as  to  command  the  French  ships  even  in 
their  new  stations.  Lord  CoUingwood,  who,  with 
the  English  fleet  in  the  bay,  was  an  impatient  spec- 
tator of  these  hostile  preparations,  offered  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  squadron  to  ensure  the  reduction 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  offer  was  courteously  declined, 
from  a  wish,  no  doubt,  that  England  might  have  no 
ground  for  any  claim  to  the  prizes  which  were  ex- 
pected. At  length,  on  the  9th  June,  a  sufficient 
number  of  guns  being  mounted,  a  heavy  Are  was 
opened  upon  the  French  ships,  which  being  in  a 
situation  where  they  could  not  make  any  reply,  soon 
produced  a  sensible  effect,  and  led  to  a  negotiation 
which  terminated  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Jane  m. 
the  whole  French  fleet  five  days  afterwards.  Thus 
was  the  last  remnant  of  that  proud  armament,  which 
was  intended  to  convey  the  invincible  legions  of  Na- 'Tor.  1.217, 
poleon  to  the  British  shores,  finally  reft  from  the  armsfj/^i,^"^' 
of  France,  and  that,  too,  by  the  forces  of  the  very  2 '  4-  Coi- 

•     ii..t/%  lingwood,  ii. 

allies  who  were  then  ranged  by  their  side  for  our 43. 
subjugation.' 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  insurrection  spread 
with  much  fewer  circumstances  of  atrocity,  but  an  inmirrection 
almost  equal  degree  of  enthusiasm.     Excepting  Bar-Qj|;^*^'**^ 
celona,  Figueras,  St  Sebastian,  and  a  few  other  places  c*t«ionia, 
where  the  presence  of  the  French  garrisons  overawed  gon. 
the  people,  they  every  where  rose  in  arms  against 
their   oppressors.     A  junta  foi*  the  Asturias  was 
formed  before  the  end  of  May  at  Oviedo,  the  capital  M«y  24. 
of  Asturias ;  the  first  which  was  organi;sed  in  Spain, 
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OHAP.  and  which  thus  gave  to  that  province  a  Becond  time 
^'     -the  honour  of  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  deliver- 


1808.    ^j^QQ  Qf  the  Peninsula.     The  first  step  of  this  body 
was  to  despatch  deputies  to  England,  soliciting  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money,  whose  arrival  produced  an 
extraordinary  impression,  as  will  immediately  be 
shown,  in  the  British  isles.     The  junta  of  Gralicia, 
secure  behind  their  almost  inaccessible  mountains, 
took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  organize  the  in- 
May  29.     surrectiou  ;  and  not  only  arrayed  all  the  regular  sol- 
diers at  Ferrol  and  C!orunna  under  its  standard,  but 
summoned  the  Spanish  troops,  ten  thousand  strong, 
to  join  them  without  delay  ;  a  summons  which  was 
immediately  obeyed  by  the  whole  body,  who  set  out 
for  Galicia  by  the  route  of  Traz    oz  Montes,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  force  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  invader's  communications.     A 
junta  was  formed  at  Lerida,  which  assumed  the  ge- 
neral direction  of  the  affairs  of  Catalonia,  and  soon 
arrayed  thirty  thousand  hardy  mountaineers  under 
the  national  colours  ;  while,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
proximity  to  France^  cmd  the  alarming  vicinity  of 
June  2.      powerful  French  corps,  the  Arragonese  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  VII.  at  Saragossa ;  and  after  choosing  the 
young  and  gallant  Palafox  for  their  commander,  who 
had  attended  Ferdinand  to  Bayonne,    and  escaped 
from  that  fortress,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
sQiT^it  ^^^y  declared  their  resolution,  should  the  Royal  fa- 
»72, 878.   mily  be  detained  in  captivity  or  destroyed  by  Napo- 
190,  i'92.   leoo,  of  exercising  their  right  of  election  in  favour  of 
i95',246*''^^®  Archduke  Charles,  as  grandson  of  Charles  III. 
260.  Na-'   and  one  of  the  Imperial  branch  of  the  Spanish  fa- 

pier,  i.  67.    if^Hy^^ 

From  the  outset  Napoleon  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  and  danger  of  this  contest,  and 
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in  an  especial  manner  alive  to  the  vital  consequence    chap. 

of  preserving  entire  the  communications  of  the  army, — 

which  had  been  pushed  forward  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  French  frontier.  Murat,Mewure8Qf 
after  the  catastrophe  of  3d  May,  had  been  taken  iUr4M<rto  '"^ 
and  withdrawn  from  Madrid,  and  was  on  his  route  tojj'^^'f''*^"^' 
take  possession  of  the  throne  destined  for  him  on  the 
shores  of  Naples  ;  and  he  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
general  direction  of  affairs  at  Madrid  by  Savary. 
Napoleon,  on  his  departure  from  Bayonne,  spoke  to 
him  in  such  a  way  as  sufficiently  demonstrated  his 
growing  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  the  contest,  as  well 
as  the  sagacity  with  which  he  had  already  discerned 
in  what  way  it  was  most  likely  to  be  brought  to 
a  successful  issue.*  Reinforcements  were  poured 
'  into  Spain  with  all  possible  expedition ;  Burgos, 
Vittoria,  and  all  the  principal  towns  along  the  great 
road  to  Madrid  from  Bayonne,  were  strongly  occu- 
pied; General  Dupont,  with  his  whole  corps,  was 
moved  from  La  Mancha  towards  the  Sierra  Morena 
and  Andalusia,  in  order  to  overawe  Seville  and  Cor- 
dova, and,  if  possible,  disengage  the  French  squadron  % 
at  Cadiz ;  and  Marshal  Moncey  detached  into  Valen- 
cia, with  instructions  to  put  down,  at  all  hazards,  the '  sav-  »»• 

247    249. 

violent  and  blood-thirsty  revolution  which  had  burst  Ntp.  i.  69. 
forth  in  that  province.* 

•  '*  The  essential  point,*'  said  he,  «  at  this  moment,  is  to  occupy  as 
many  places  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  means  of  diffusing  the 
principles  which  we  wish  to  inculcate  upon  the  people ;  but  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  such  a  dispersion  of  force,  you  must  be  wise,  moderate,  and 
observe  the  strictest  discipline.  For  God's  sakt,  permit  no  pillage.  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  line  which  Castanos,  who  commands  at  the 
camp  of  St  Roch,  will  take ;  Murat  has  promised  much  on  that  head, 
but  you  know  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  assurances.  Neglect 
nothing  which  can  secure  the  rapidity  and  exactness  of  your  communi- 
cations ;  that  is  the  cardinal  point,  and  spare  nothing  which  can  secure 
you  good  information.  Above  «tf,  Utlce  care  to  avoid  any  mUforiune ; 
iU  CQtmquawes  umtld  be  incaiculable"-^SAY/iRY,  iii.  247,  251. 
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CHAP.        But  while  making  every  preparation  for  militarr 
^'      operations,  the  French  Emperor,  at  the  same  time, 


1808.   actively  pursued  those^  civil  changes  at  Bayonne,  to 
Proceeding!  which,  cveu  more  than  the  terror  of  his  arras,  hetrost- 
bU^^m^ed  for  subjugating  the  minds  of  men  in  the  Spanisl 
bled  tt  Bay.  Peninsula.     The  Assembly  of  Notables  met  at  tint 
j™'  16.     fortress  on  the  15th  June,  agreeably  to  the  summoni 
which  they  had  received ;  and  they  comprised  tk 
principal  nobility  and  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  W 
ing  characters  in  Spain.     Having  been  selected  tf 
the  junta  of  government  at  Madrid,  without  tke 
form  even  of  any  election  by  the  people,  tbey  ^ 
entirely  in  the  French  interest,  and  the  mere  fea- 
tures of  the   Emperor's  will.     Their  proceedings 
formed  a  singular  and  instructive  contrast  to 
generous  and  fearless  bursts  of  indignant  lw»^  • 
with  which  the  resignations  at  Bayonne  had  been 
ceived  by  the  middling  and  lower  orders  throug 
whole  of  Spain.      Even  before   the  Assemblf^^ 
formally  met,  such  of  them  as  had  arrived  at  M 
June  8.      onne  published  an  address  to  their  countryman, 
which  they  indulged  in  the  usual  vein  of  ^^^^^^. 
the  astonishing  abilities  and  power  of  the  aug"^ 
Emperor,  and  strongly  advised  them  to  accep 
brother  for  their  sovereign.*     The  levees  of  ^^ 

*  **  An  irresistible  sense  of  duty,  an  object  as  sacred  as  it  is  ^^'^.^ 
Proclama-  bas  made  us  quit  our  homes,  and  led  us  to  the  invincible  ^^^L^ts 
tion  of  the  French.  We  admit  it ;  the  sight  of  his  glory,  of  his  power,  was 
Grandeee  of^^^i^  ^g  .  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  y^^^  already  determined  toaddiess^^^,^ 
reiterated  supplications  for  the  prosperity  of  a  monarchy  of  ^  ^^ 
fate  is  inseparably  united  with  our  own.  But  judge  ^^  ^"'.u^^ 
when  we  were  received  by  his  imperial  and  royal  Majesty  ^  ^ 
gree  of  kindness  and  humanity  not  less  admirable  than  his  po  '^^|^ 
has  no  other  desire  but  that  of  our  preservation  and  happ*"^'  ^i^ 
gives  us  a  sovereign  to  govern  us,  it  is  his  august  brother  Jo^P  '^j^^ 
virtues  are  the  admiration  of  his  subjects.  If  he  is  engage*^^  ,  ^ 
and  correcting  our  institutions,  it  is  in  order  that  we  may  "^*.  j,ef 
and  happmess.  If  he  is  desirous  that  our  finances  should  receiY 
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were  attended  by  all  the  chief  grandees  of  Spain ;   chap. 


L. 


every  day  appeared  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the. 
party  who  were  inclined  to  support  his  elevation  to    ^®^* 
the  throne.     All  the  principal  counsellors  of  Ferdi- 
Tiand,  Cevallos,  Escoiquiz,  and  others,  not  only  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  monarch,  but  peti- 
tioned to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  honours  and 
employments  under  the  new  dynasty.*     The  Spanish 
corps  in  Holstein  took  the  oath  of  allegiance   to 
Joseph ;  but  under  a  reservation  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  ratified  by  a  free  cortes,  convened  in  Spain  June  n. 
according  to  the  fundamental  customs  of  the  mon- 
archy.    A  proclamation  was  addressed  by  the  newJ»neio. 
King,  in  which  he  accepted  the  cession  of  the  crown 
of    Spain,    made   to   him    by   his   august    brother 
Napoleon  I.,  and  appointed  Murat  his   lieutenant- 
organization,  it  is  in  order  to  render  our  navy  and  army  powerful  and 
formidable  to  our  enemies.     Spaniards  I  worthy  of  a  better  lot,  avoid 
the  terrible  anarchy  which  threatens  you.  What  benefit  can  you  derive 
from  the  troubles  fomented  by  malevolence  or  folly  ?     Anarchy  is  the 
greatest  curse  which  God  can  inflict  upon  mankind ;  during  its  reign 
unbridled  license  sacks,  destroys,  burns  every  thing :  worthy  citizens, 
men  of  property,  are  invariably  the  first  victims,  and  an  abyss  of  horror 
follows  its  triumphs.** — Proclamation  of  the  Grandeeg  of  Spain  to  their 
countrymen,  dated  Bayonne,  8M  June,  1808  ;  Nellbrto,  ii.  214,  No.  70. 
•  **  The  subscribers  have  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  fidelity 
to  the  former  Government ;  they  trust  it  will  be  considered  as  the  surest  Degrading 
pledge  of  their  sincerity  of  the  oath  which  they  now  take  of  obedience  letter  of 
to  the  new  constitution  of  their  country,  and  fidelity  to  the  King  of  ^"^^^W**^* 
Spain,  Joseph  I.     The  generosity  of  your  Catholic  Majesty,  your  good-*"  ,,*'^  '" 
ness  and  humanity,  induce  us  to  hope  that,  c^sidering  the  need  which  Hellom  to 
these  princes  have  of  a  continuation  of  their  services  in  the  sititaiions  Jote^h, 
which  they  respectively  held  under  t/te  old  dynasty^  the  magnanimity  of 
your  august  Majesty  will  induce  you  to  continue  them  in  the  enjoyments 
of  the  estates  and  offices  wliich  they  formerly  held.     Assured  thus  of 
the  continuance  of  the  posts  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  they 
will  ever  prove  faithful  subjects  to  your  Majesty,  and  true  Spaniards, 
ready  to  obey  blindly  even  the  smallest  wish  which  your  Majesty  may  ejr^ 
press J*^     Signed,  San  Carlos,  Juan  Escoiquiz,  Mabqum  Atbrlbb, 
and  others,  2^  June,  1808.— Nellbrto,  i.  250,  251. 
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CHAP,  general.     The  consent  of  Russia  was  already  secured 
^'     -to  all  the  changes  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  in  order  to 


180a    reconcile   the  other  courts  in  Europe  to  them,  an 

June  34.     elaborate  circular  note  was  addressed  to  all  their 

cabinets,   in  which   it   was   announced  that  *^  the 

occupation   of   the   kingdoms   of  Spain   and   Por« 

tugal,  the  regeneration  of  these  fine  nations,   the 

creation  of  the  fleets  of  Cadiz  and  the  Tagus,  would 

be  a  mortal  stroke  to  the  power  of  England,  and  put 

the  finishing  hand  to  the  triumph  of  the  maritime 

system,  in  which  all  the  Continental  powers  were  so 

» Thib.  vi.  warmly  interested."      Finally,   on  the   15th  June, 

^utb!l     ninety-two  deputies,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 

400,  409.   summoned,  assembled  at  Bayonne,  and  formally  ac- 

2u»224,   cepted  the  constitution  prepared  for  them  by  the 

^^^'         Emperor  Napoleon.* 

By  this  constitution   it  was   provided  that  the 
Constitution  crown  was  to  be  vested  in  Joseph  and  his  heirs« 
gLen^b™  male;  whom  failing,  the  Empeipr  and  his  heir&-male; 
Napoleon  to  and  iu  default  of  both,  to  the  other  brothers  of  the 
niards.       imperial  family,  in  their  order  of  seniority,  but  under 
the  condition  that  the  crown  was  not  to  be  united  on 
the  same  head  with  another.     The  legislature  con- 
sisted of  a  senate  of  eighty  members,  nominated  by 
the  King :  a  cortes,  consisting  of  17S  members,  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  proportions  and  order : — 25 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  25  grandees  on  the 
first  bench  ;  68  deputies  of  the  provinces  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies ;  80  of  the  principal  towns ;  15  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers ;  and  15  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.     The  first  fifty,  composing  the  peers, 
were  appointed  by  the  King,  but  could  not  be  dis- 
placed by  him  ;  the  second  class  were  elected  by  the 
provinces  and  municipalities ;  the  third  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  King  out  of  lists  presented  to  him  by  the 
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tribunals  and  chambers  of  commerce^  and  the  uni*    chap. 

versities.     The  deliberations  of  the  Cortes  were  not ^— - 

to  be  public ;  none  of  their  proceedings  were  to  be  ^^^^ 
published,  under  the  penalties  of  high  treason ;  the 
finances  and  expenditure  were  to  be  settled  by  them 
at  one  sitting  for  three  years ;  the  colonies  were  con- 
stantly to  have  a  deputation  of  twenty-two  persons 
at  the  seat  of  government  to  superintend  their  inte- 
rests ;  all  exclusive  exemptions  from  taxation  were 
abolished ;  entails  permitted  only  to  the  amount  of 
20,000  piastres,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  King ;  tution^^**' 
an  alliance  ofiensive  and  defensive  was  concluded  with  ?fy?°°?» 

Thib.  VI. 

France,  and  a  promise  held  out  of  the  establishment  402, 403. 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  within  two  years  after  the^a/soi.*' 
commencement  of  the  new  constitution/ 

Every  thing  was  conducted  by  the  junta  of  No- 
tables at  Bayonne  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Napo«Proceediogi 
leon.    The  irrandees  of  Spain  rivalled  his  own  senate ^^^T****°» 

o  *  Jotepn,  and 

in  graceful  adulation  of  his  achievements,  in  ol^e-tbe  Junta  of 
quious  submission  to  his  will.     When  the  constitu- BtJ^nne',  ** 
tion  was  read  to  them,  it  was  received  with  trans- •'**'y^^- 
port,  and  adopted  by  acclamation ;  thunders  of  ap- 
plause shook  the  hall  when  the  new  King  made  his 
appearance  in  his  royal  robes;  when  he  retired,  twoj^j  -^ 
medals  were  unanimously  voted  to  record  the  memo- 
rable acts  of  Bayonne  ;  and  the  Assembly,  in  a  body, 
hastened  to  the  Emperor  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  ho- 
mage of  their  gratitude  for  the  unparalleled  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  their  country.     There  was 
in  the  flattery  of  the  Spanish,  nobles  a  mixture  of 
studied  servility  with  Oriental  grandiloquence,  which 
was  novel  and  agreeable  to  a  sovereign  who  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  arts  of  European  adulation.*     Two 

*  **  Sire  I"  said  M.  Azanza,  the  IPresident  of  the  Notables,  **  the    . 
junta  of  Spain  has  accomplished  tlie  glorious  task  for  which  your  Ma- 
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CHAP,  days  after,  the  new  King  set  out  for  the  capital  of  his 
-dominions  ;  he  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  fron- 


L. 


1808.  ijigj.  by  his  imperial  brother  in  a  splendid  cortege  of 
an  hundred  carriages,  and  crossed  the  Bidassoa 
amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  and  all  the  pomp  of  more 

July  20.  than  regal  magnificence.  On  the  SOth,  Napoleon 
himself  set  out  from  Bayonne,  having  first  given 
such  instructions  to  Savary  as  he  deemed  sufficient 
to  bring  the  insurrection,  which  had  now  broken  out 
on  all  sides,  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  returned  by 
Pau,  where  he  visited  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IV., 
Bourdeaux,  La  Vendee,  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
Nantes,  and  Tours,  to  St  Cloud,  which  he  reached  in 

Aug.  14.  the  middle  of  August,  Mean-while,  Ferdinand  VIL, 
resigning  himself  to  his  chains,  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror from  Valen9ay,  thanking  him  for  bis  conde^ 

July  26.  scension,  and  requesting  permission  to  meet  him  on 
his  route  to  lay  his  homage  at  his  feet,  *  which  was 

jesty  convened  it  in  this  city.  It  has  accepted,  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  freedom,  the  great  charter  which  fixes  upon  a  sure  foundation  the 
happiness  of  Spain.  Happily  for  our  country,  an  ovemiling  Provideoce 
has  employed  your  irresistible  hand  to  snatch  it  from  the  abyss  into 
wliich  it  was  about  to  be  precipitated.  It  is  well  that  it  was  irresistible; 
for  an  inexplicable  blindness  has  caused  those  who  ought  most  to  rejoice 
at  this  benefit  to  misapprehend  it.  But  all  Spain,  sir^I  will  open  its 
eyes.  It  will  see  that  it  required  a  total  regeneration,  and  tliat  from 
your  Majesty  alone  it  could  obtain  it  Public  evil  was  at  its  heig^ht ; 
the  agents  of  a  feeble  government  devoured  the  public  patrimony,  or 
extended  unceasingly  the  limits  of  arbitrary  power:  the  finances  were 
a  chaos ;  the  public  debt  an  abyss  ;  the  period  of  total  dissolution  was 
approaching.  To  what  other  power  but  that  of  your  imperial  and 
royal  Majesty  could  it  be  reserved,  not  merely  to  arrest  the  evil,  but 
entirely  to  remove  it?  Such  are  the  wonders,  sire,  which  you  have 
wrought  in  a  few  days,  and  which  fill  the  world  with  astonishDoeat."— . 
SouTHEY,  i.  436,  437. 

•  «  My  uncle  and  brother  have  been  equally  charmed  with  myself  at 
the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  your  imperial  and  royal  Majesty  at 
Pau,  which  brings  us  nearer  your  presence ;  and  since,  whatever  route 
you  choose,  you  must  pass  near  this,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  verv 
great  satisfaction  if  your  imperial  and  royal  Majesty  would  permit  itt 
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not  granted  ;  and  Charles  IV.,  after  testifying  his   chap. 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  palace,  parks,  and  coun* 


try  around  Compeigne,  requested  permission,  on  ac-  ^^^®^^ 
count  of  his  health,  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  warmer  Aug.  i. 
climate,  which  was  graciously  accorded,  and  in  theLette^'in 
autumn  he  moved  to  Marseilles,  where  he  lingered ?f\^-"?^^- 
out  in  ease  and  obscurity  the  remainder  of  his  in-406, 408. 

,       .  IT    1  Tor.  i.  294, 

glorious  hfe/  295. 

The  Ministry  appointed  by  Joseph,  before  his  de- 
parture from  Bayonne,  was  mainly  taken  from  theNewMinit- 
counsellors  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias ;  and  this  selec-JipiI*,  and 
tion,  joined  to  their  ready  acceptance  of  their  new^'*J**""^. 
dignities,  throws  a  deep  shade  of  doubt  over  the  vai  and  re- 
fidelity  with  which  they  had  served  that  unhappy ^J^^d.** 
prince  during   his  brief  but  eventful  possession  of 
the  throne.     Don  Luis  de  Urquijo  was  made  Secre- 
tnry  of  State  ;   Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Don  Sebastian  de  Pinueln,  and  Don 
Gonzalo  O'Farrel,  Ministers  of  Justice  and  at  War ; 
Don  Miguel  Azanza  obtained  the  Colonies,  and  Ma- 
zaredo  the  Marine.  Even  Escoiquiz  wrote  to  Joseph, 
protesting  his  devotion  to  him,  and  declaring  that 
he  and  the  rest  of  Ferdinand's   household  "  were 
willing  to  obey  his  will  blindly,  down  to  the  minutest 
particulars."       The  Duke   del    Infantado  was   ap- June  22, 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Castel-Franco   to  that  of  the    Walloon 
Guards.     Joseph  entered  Spain  surrounded  with  the 
highest  grandees  and  most  illustrious  titles  of  Spain. 
He  reached  Madrid  on  the  20th,  having  lingered  for  July  20. 
several  days  at  Burgos  and  Vittoria,  and  received 

to  meet  you,  and  renew  in  person  those  homages  of  sincere  attachment 
and  respect  which  we  all  feel,  if  it  is  not  inconvenient." — Ferdinand 
VII. /o  Napoleon,  26//*  t/i*/^,  1808;  Nellerto,  ii.  262.  Napoleon, 
liowever,  declined  the  honour,  and  never  saw  Ferdinand  or  any  of  his 
family  more. 
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CHAP,   there  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the  Council  of 
_Jl_  State,  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  that  of  the 
1808.    Finances.     His  reception  in  the  capital  was  melan- 
choly in  the  extreme;  orders  had  been  given  that  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  decked  out  to 
receive  their  new  sovereign,  but  very  few  obeyed 
the  injunction.     A  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  bril- 
liant cortege  and  splendid  guards  which  accompanied 
the  King,  but  no  cheers  or  applauses  were  heard. 
Every  countenance  bore   a  mournful   expression  ; 
hardly  any  ladies  appeared  at  the  windows,  not- 
withstanding the  passionate  fondness  of  the  Spanish 
women   for  such  displays.      The  bells   of  all  the 
churches  rang  together,  but  they  resembled  rather 
>  Thib.  vi.  the  dismal  toll  at  the  interment  of  the  dead,  than 
355!  South!  ^he  merry  chime  which  announces  a  joyful  event  to 
i.  482.       the  living.^ 

To  the  honour  of  Spain  and  of  human  nature  it 
Honourable  must  bc  Stated,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  humiliating 
reluTa^e  to  scene  of  aristocratic  baseness,  some  sparks  of  an  in- 
the  general  dependent  spirit  were  elicited,  and  some  men  in  high 
n.iuiation     statiou  assertcd  the  ancient  honour  of  the  Spanish 
TanTce^in  charactef.     When  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  at  the 
hi.  favour.  iiQQ^  of  the  graudces  of  the  monarchy,  delivet-ed 
their  address  to  the  new  sovereign,  he  concluded  it 
with  these  words  :  "  The  laws  of  Spain  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  go  farther  at  present.     We  await  the  deci- 
sion of  the  nation,  which  can  alone  authorize  us  to 
give  a  freer  vent  to  our  sentiments."    No  words  can 
convey  an  idea  of  the  anger  of  Napoleon  at  this 
unexpected  reservation.     Instantly  approaching  the 
Duke,  he  said,  "As  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  should 
conduct  yourself  as  such  ;  and  instead  of  disputing 
here  on  the  words  of  an  oath,  which  you  will  doubt- 
less violate  as  soon  as  you  have  an  opportunity,  you 
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would  do  better  to  withdraw  at  once,  put  yourself  chap. 

.  at  the  head  of  your  party,  and  combat  there  openly '- — 

.  and  honourably.     But  you  may  rest  assured,  that  if    ^®^^- 

you  take  an  oath  here,  atid  afterwards  fail  in  its 
performance,  before  eight  days  you  shall  be  shot." 
This  violent  apostrophe  intimidated  the  Duke  ;  the 
address  was  corrected,  and  delivered  as  above-men- 
tioued,  by  Azanza ;  but  the  Duke  retained  his  opi- 

'  nions,  and  ere  long  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  his 
country.  The  Council  of  Castile  prefaced  their  ad- 
dress by  the  fulsome  expression, — "  YoUr  Majesty  is 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  a  family  destined  by 
Heaven  to  reign  over  mankind;"  but  they  eluded, 
by  alleging  want  of  authority,  the  simple  and  un- 
qualified taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Jovella- 
nos,  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  resignation  of 
Charles  IV.  and  the  fall  of  Godoy  from  his  long 
captivity  in  the  dungeons  of  Minorca,  was  offered 
by  Joseph  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior ;  but  the  lengthened  sufferings  of  that  incor- 

i  ruptible  patriot,  under  an  oppressive  government, 
could  not  blind  him  to  the  injustice  now  attempted 
by  his  deliverers,  and  he  declared  his  resolution  to 

I  abide  by  the  fortunes  of  his  suffering  countrymen 
rathi^r  than  accept  wealth  and  greatness  from  their 

!    oppressors.*     The  Bishop  of  Orense,  when  nomi-iTor.  i. 
nated  as  one  of  the  junta  to  proceed  to  Bayonne  by  ^ jg'  p^j^^.3 
the  regency  of  Madrid,^  returned  an  answer  declining  J«»t- 

•  "  I  am  resolved/'  said  he,  in  reply  to  the  reiterated  instances  of 
Joseph  and  his  Ministers,  **  to  decline  the  place  in  the  administration 
■which  you  offer  me ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  strive  in  vain  to 
overcome  the  resistance,  by  means  of  exhortations,  of  a  people  so  brave 
and  resolute  to  recover  their  liberties.  Even  if  the  cause  of  my  country 
were  as  desperate  as  you  suppose  it,  it  will  never  cease  to  be  that  of 
honour  and  loyalty,  and  which  every  good  Spaniard  should  embrace  at 
any  hazard."— Toreno^  i.  299. 
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CHAP,    the  honour  in  such  independent  and  elevated  terms 
.as  must  for  ever  command  the  respect  of  the  gene- 
rous among  mankind.* 

Future  ages  will  find  it  difficult  to  credit  the  en- 
Uairenai    thusiasm  and  transport  with  which  the  tidings  of  the 
thirh^the   insurrection  in  Spain  were  received  in  the  British 
nawtofthe  islauds.    The  earliest  accounts  were  brought  by  the 
is  received  Asturiau  dcputics,  who  rcachcd  London  in  the  first 
mEogiand.  ^g^j^  of  Juue  ;  and  their  reports  were  speedily  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  the  accounts  from  Corunna, 
Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar.     Never  was  public  joy  more 
universal.     As  the  intelligence  successively  arrived 
of  province  after  province  having  risen  in  indignant 
fury  against  the  invader,  and  boldly  hoisted  the  flag 

•  •  "  Spain,'*  said  this  courageous  prelate,  in  bis  letter  to  the  junta  at 
Memorable   Madrid,  **  now  sees  in  the  French  Kmperor  the  oppressor  of  its  pn^ces 
aniwer  of    and  its  own  tyrant ;  it  feels  itself  enslaved,  while  it  is  tddof  its  happi- 
the  Bishop  ness ;  and  these  chains  it  owes  even  less  to  perfidy  than  the  presence  of 
o      rente  to      ^^ly  ^hicl)  it  admitted  to  its  strongholds  when  in  terms  of  perfect 
to  Bftvonne.  w^'ty*     The  nation  is  without  a  king,  and  knows  not  whicn  way » 
turn.     The  abdication  of  its  sovereign,  and  the  appointment  of  Murat 
as  Lieutenant- General  of  the  kingdom,  all  took  place  in  France  amidst 
foreign  armies,  and  under  the  eyes  of  an  Emperor  who  conceived  he  was 
bestowing  prosperity  on  Spain  by  placing  on  her  throne  a  prince  ol 
his  own  family.     Tlie  supreme  junta  has  against  it  a  thousand  rumours, 
besides  its  armed  president,  and  the  troops  which  surround  it;  all  which 
forbid  its  acts  from  being  regarded  as  tliose  of  a  free  assembly-     *"' 
same  may  be  said  of  the  councils  and  tribunals  of  justice,     ^hat  & 
chaos  of  confusion,  of  misfortune  to  Spain  !  and  will  these  misforiuoes 
be  avoided  by  an  assembly  held  witliout  the  kingdom,  convened  iti  * 
situation  where  its  deliberations  can  never  be  regarded  as  free?    And 
if  to  the  tumultuous  movements  which  menace  the  interior  of  the  kitJf 
dom  we  add  the  pretensions  and  probable  pretensions   of  princes  aw 
powers  abroad,  and  tlie  probable  intervention  of  a  foreign  armed  fore? 
in  the  contests  of  which  the  Peninsula  will  soon  be  the  theatre,  what 
can  be  imagined  more  frightful,  or  more  worthy  of  pity  ?     Cannot  tl» 
love  and  solicitude  of  the  Emperor  find  some  other  mode  of  manifestit*^ 
itself  than  by  such  measures  as  will  lead  to  its  ruin  rather  than  i-= 
cure?" — Arutoer  o/*Pedro,  Bishop  of  Ores  se,  to  the  Junta  o/GovcnJ^^ 
<U  Madrid,  which  had  named  him  <u  representative ^at  BmfOimft  -W 
29,  180a;  ToRENO.i.  413,414;  Pieces  Just. 
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of  defiance  to  his  legions,  the  general  rapture  knew   chap. 
no  bounds.     It  was  evident  now,  even  to  the  most. 


ordinary  capacity,  that  the  revolutionary  ambition  *®^^' 
of  France  had  brought  it  into  violent  collision  with 
the  patriotic  and  religious  feelings  of  a  high-spirited 
and  virgin  people.  "  Never,"  says  Southey,  **  since 
the  glorious  morning  of  the  French  Revolution,  be- 
fore one  bloody  cloud  had  risen  to  overcast  the 
deceitful  promise  of  its  beauty,  had  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land been  affected  by  so  generous  and  universal  a  joy." 
All  classes  joined  in  it ;  all  degrees  of  intellect  were 
swept  away  by  the  flood.  The  aristocratic  party, 
who  had  so  long  struggled,  with  almost  hopeless  con- 
stancy, against  the  ever  advancing  wave  of  revolu- 
tionary ambition,  rejoiced  that  it  had  at  last  broke  on 
a  rugged  shore ;  and  that,  in  the  insolence  of  appa- 
rently unbounded  power,  it  had  finally  proceeded  to 
such  extremities  as  had  roused  the  impassioned  resist- 
ance of  a  gallant  people.  The  lovers  of  freedom 
hailed  the  Peninsular  contest  as  the  commencement 
of  the  first  real  effort  of  the  People  in  the  war. 
Former  contests  had  lain  between  Cabinets  and  ar- 
mies on  the  one  side,  and  democratic  zeal,  ripen- 
ed into  military  prowess,  on  the  other;  but  now 
the  case  was  changed ;  it  was  no  longer  a  strug- 
gle for  the  power  of  kings  or  the  privileges  of 
nobles ;  the  energy  of  the  multitude  was  roused 
into  action,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  enlisted  in  the 
cause ;  the  mighty  lever  which  had  shaken  all  the 
thrones  of  Europe  had  now,  by  the  imprudence  of 
him  who  wielded  it,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  it  would  cast  down  the  fabric  of  imperial, 
as  it  had  done  that  of  regal  power.  With  honest 
zeal  and  fervent  sympathy,  the  great  body  of  the 
British  people  imited  heart  and  soul  with  the  gallant 
VOL.  VL  2  u 
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CHAP,   iiation  who*  with  generous^  perhaps  impmdenty  eii- 
-thusiasiDy  had  rusbad  into  the  coateatfor  their  cooih- 


180a.    ^'g  independenoef  and  loudly  called  cm  the  gorern- 

meat  to  take  their  station  by  their  side,  and  stab 

all  upon  the  issue  of  so  heart^stirring  a  conflict; 

while  the  few  sagacious  and  well-infbnned  observers, 

whom  the  general  transport  permitted  to  take  a  cod 

survey  of  the  probable  issue  of  the  contest,  obeerred 

with  satisfaction,  that  the  ambition  of  the  French 

Emperor  had  at  length  offered  a  sea-girt  and  raomi- 

>  South.  L  tainous  region  for  a  battle-field,  where  the  numericsl 

A?n.  R^'.  infBriority  of  the  British  armies  would  expose  thaa 

1808, 193,  ^  ]^g  disadvantage  than  in  any  other  theatre  of 

European  warfare.' 

The  first  notice  taken  of  these  animating  events 
Nobit        in  the  British  Parliament  was  on  the  15th  June, 
Mrlh^l  when  the  subject  was  introduced  in  a  splendid  speech 
dao  on  the  by  Mr  Sheridan,  which  merely  embodied,  in  glowing 
inTtfiuT^'languagey  the  feelings  which  then,  with  unpreoedent- 
°''°^'        ed  unanimity,  agiUted  the  Britiah  heart     ''  Never 
before,'*  he  exclaimed,  **  had  so  happy  an  opportu- 
nity existed  for  Great  Britain  to  strike  a  bold  str6kt 
for  the  rescue  of  the  wcxid.     Hitherto  Bonaparte 
had  run  a  victorious  race,  because  he  had  contraded 
June  15.     with  princes  without  dignity,   ministers    witho&t 
wisdom,  or  people  without  patriotism ;  he  had  yet 
to  learn  what  it  was  to  combat  a  people  who  were 
animated  with  one  spirit  against  him.     Now  was 
the  time  to  stand  up  boldly  and  fairly  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe  ;  and  if  the  Ministry  would  co- 
operate effectually  with  the  Spanish  patriots,  they 
should  receive  from  him  as  cordial  a  support  as  if 
•  Mr  Fox.  the  man  whom  he  most  loved  *.were  restored  to  life. 
Will  not  the  animation  of  the  Spanish  mind  be  ex- 
cited by  the  knowledge  thai  their  cause  is  wpousedf 
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not  by  the  Ministers  merely,  but  the  Parliament  and  chap. 
the  people  of  England  ?     If  there  be  a  disposition  in . 


Spain  to  resent  the  insults  and  injuries,  too  enormous  ^^^^* 
to  be  described  by  language,  which  they  have  endured 
from  the  tyrant  of  the  earth,  will  not  that  disposition 
be  roused  to  the  most  sublime  exertion  by  the  assur- 
ance that  their  efforts  will  be  cordially  aided  by  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  ?  Never  was  any  thing  so  brave, 
so  noble,  so  generous,  as  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards; 
never  was  there  a  more  important  crisis  than  that 
which  their  patriotism  has  thus  occasioned  to  the 
state  of  Europe.  Instead  of  striking  at  the  core  of 
the  evil,  the  Administrations  of  this  country  have 
hitherto  gone  on  nibbling  merely  at  the  rind  ;  filch- 
ing sugar  islands,  but  neglecting  all  that  was  dignified 
and*  consonant  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country. 
Now,  therefore,  is  the  moment  to  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  resolved  to  stand  up,  firmly  and  fairly, 
for  the  salvation  of  Europe.  Let  us  then  co-operate 
with  the  Spaniards,  but  co-operate  in  an  effectual  and 
energetic  way ;  and  if  we  find  that  they  are  really 
resolved  to  engage  heart  and  soul  in  the  enterprise, 
advance  with  them  in  a  magnanimous  way  and  with 
an  undaunted  step  for  the  liberation  of  mankind. 
Formerly,  the  contest  in  La  Vendue  afforded  the  fair- 
est chance  of  effecting  the  deliverance  of  Europe ; 
but  that  favourable  chance  was  neglected  by  this 
country.  What  was  then  neglected  was  now  looked 
up  to  with  sanguine  expectation  ;  the  only  hope  now 
was  that  Spain  might  prove  another  La  Vendue. 
Above  all,  let  us  mix  no  little  interests  with  this 
mighty  contest ;  let  us  discard  or  forget  British  ob-<  Pari.  ixb. 
jects,  and  conduct  the  war  on  the  great  principles  of  qq^®^' 
generous  support  and  active  co-operation."  * 

These  generous  sentiments,  worthy  of  the  real 
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CHAP,    friends  of  freedom  and  the  leaders  of  the  libera]  party 
in  its  last  asylum,  found  a  responsive  echo  in  the 


1808.  members  of  Administration.  Mr  Secretary  Canning 
Reply  of  replied, — "  His  Majesty's  Ministers  see  with  as  deep 
ur'y  Can!  aud  Uvcly  au  interest  as  my  right  honourable  fri^d 
^^^'  the  noble  struggle  which  the  Spanish  nation  are  nov 
making  to  resist  the  unexampled  atrocity  of  France, 
and  preserve  the  independence  of  their  country ;  and 
there  exists  the  strongest  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  to  afford  every  practicable 
aid  in  a  contest  so  magnanimous.  In  endeavouring 
to  afford  this  aid,  it  will  never  occur  to  us  to  consi- 
der that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  this  country 
and  Spain.  Whenever  any  nation  in  Europe  starts 
up  with  a  determination  to  oppose  a  power  which, 
whether  professing  insidious  peace  or  declaring  open 
war,  is  alike  the  common  enemy  of  all  other  people, 
that  nation,  whatever  its  former  relation  may  be, 
becomes,  ipso  fucto,  the  ally  of  Great  Britain.  In 
directing  the  aid  which  may  be  required.  Govern- 
ment will  be  guided  by  three  principles — ^to  direct 
the  united  efforts  of  both  countries  against  the  com- 
mon foe — to  direct  them  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be 
most  beneficial  to  our  new  ally — and  to  such  objects 
as  may  be  most  conducive  to  British  interest.  But 
of  these  objects  the  last  will  be  out  of  all  question, 
compared  with  the  other  two.  I  mention  British 
objects,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming  them 
as  any  material  part  of  the  considerations  which  in- 
fluence the  British  Government  No  interest  can  be 
so  purely  British  as  Spanish  success ;  no  conquest  so 
advantageous  to  England  as  conquering  from  France 
xi.  890,  the  complete  integrity  of  Spanish  dominions  in  every 
891,  896.   quarter  of  the  globe."  ' 

This  debate  marks  in  more  ways  than  one  an  inn 
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portant  era  in  the  war,  and  indicates  a  remarkable   chap. 
change  in  the  sentiments  with  which  it  was  regarded  ■ 


1808. 


by  a  large  portion  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  British 
dominions.     There  were  no  longer  any  apologies  for  Reflections 
Napoleon,  or  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  ;   nobLe.  * 
deprecation  of  any  attempt  to  resist  the  power  of 
France,  as  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war.     The 
eloquent  declamations  of  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Erskine  in 
favour  of  the  great  republic — their  sophistical  ex- 
cuses for  the  grasping  ambition  in  which  its  fervour 
had  terminated — had  expired.     Experience  and- suf- 
fering, danger  and  difficulty,  had,  in  a  great  degree, 
subdued  even  political  passion,  the  strongest  feeling, 
save  religious,  which  can  agitate   mankind*      Mr 
Sheridan  and  Mr  Windham,  from  the  Opposition 
benches,  earnestly  called  on  the  Grovemment  to  en- 
gage deeply  in  the  war  ;  they  loudly  and  justly  con- 
demned the  selfish  policy  and  Lilliputian  expeditions 
of  the  aristocratic  Government  in  its  earlier  years, 
\         and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  public  freedom,  that 
^         England  should  at  last  take  her  appropriate  place 
^         in  the  van  of  the  conflict,  and,  disregarding  ^11  selfish 
'         or  exclusively  national  objects,  stand  forth  with  all 
*         her  might  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind.     In  such 
sentiments  from  such  men,  none  but  the  vulgar  and 
'         superficial  could  see  any  inconsistency  with  their 
'         former  opinions  ;  whatever  others  might  do,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  highest  intellects  and 
\         most  generous  hearts  in  the  empire  were  to  gaze  all 
^         day  at  the  east  in  hopes  of  still  seeing  the  sun  there. 
Resistance  to  French  despotism  and  invasion  was  not 
'         only  not  inconsistent  with,  but  necessarily  flowed 
f         from,  the  real  principles  of  the  ardent  philanthropists 
who  had  formerly  opposed  the  overshadowing  what 
they  then  deemed  the  brilliant  dawn  of  the  French 
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CHAP.    Revolution ;  but  it  had  Hie  appearance  of  change  to 
■  the  numerous  class  who  judge  by  words  instead  of 

1806«  things^  and  are  attached,  not  to  abstract  principles, 
but  actual  parties ;  and,  therefore,  the  enunciatim 
of  such  sentiments  by  any  of  the  Whig  leaders  not 
only  was  an  honouraible  instance  of  moral  courage, 
but  evinced  a  remarkable  change  in  the  general 
feeling  of  their  party.  Not  less  clearly  was  the 
disclamation  of  interested  views  or  British  objects 
by  the  Ministerial  chiefs,  an  indication  of  the  arrival 
of  that  period  in  the  contest,  when  the  generous  pas- 
sions were  at  length  aroused,  and  the  fervent  warmth 
of  popular  feeling  had  melted  or  overcome  that  frigid 
attention  to  interested  objects,  which,  not  less  ^an 
their  tenacity  and  perseverance,  is  the  uniform  cha- 
racteristic of  aristocratic  governments  among  man* 
kind. 

Animated  by  such  powerful  support,  from  the 
Engiith  quarter  where  it  was  least  expected,  to  enter  vigor- 
feor*  ^""^  ously  into  the  contest,  the  English  Government  made 
the  most  liberal  provision  for  its  prosecution.  The 
supplies  voted  for  the  war-charges  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  L.48,S00,000 ;  to  meet  which,  ways 
and  means,  to  the  value  of  L.48,400,000,  were  voted 
by  Parliament ;  and  the  total  income  of  the  year 
1808,  including  the  ordinary  and  permanent  revenue, 
was  L.8e,780,000,  and  the  expenditure  L.84,797,000. 
The  loan  was  L.10,102,000  for  England,  and 
L.3,000,000  for  Ireland,  and  the  new  taxes  imposed 
only  L.SOO,000 ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
having  adhered,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  system 
approved  of  by  both  sides  of  the  House  in  the  finance 
debates  of  the  preceding  year,  of  providing  for  the 
increased  charges  of  the  year  and  the  interest  of  the 
loans,  in  part  at  least,  by  an  impignoration,  in  time 
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of  peace,  of  the  war  taxes.  A  subsidy  of  L.1,100,000   chap. 

was  provided  for  the  King  of  Sweden.     But  these ^— - 

sums,  great  as  they  are,  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  ^  J!^^' 
the  expenditure  of  this  eventful  year;   the  budget \Ptri. Deb. 
was  arranged  in  April,  before  the  Spanish  contest  ]^a  App. ' 
had  arisen ;  and  for  the  vast  expenses  with  which  it^'j^e"' 
was  attended,  and  which,  not  having  been  foreseen,  los,  105.' 
had  not  been  provided  for,  there  was  no  resource  butxaWw! 
a  liberal  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  which  fell  as  au^^j"*"** 
oppressive  burden  upon  future  years.^  * 

•  The  Budget  was  as  foUows : — 

War  Income, 

Malt  and  Pension  duties^ L.3,000,000 

Bank  advances, 3,500,000 

Surplus  of  consolidated  fund,             ....  4,226,876 

Surplus  income  oY  1807, 2,258,111 

War  taxes, 20,000.000 

Lottery, 300,000 

Exchequer  bills 4,500,000 

Do.  for  East  India  Company,            ....  1,500,000 

Exchequer  bills  charged  on  1809,     ....  1,161,100 

Loan,* 8,000,000 

War  income,      .       '.        .        .        .        L.48^441,087 

Permanent  Income,  viz. ' 

Customs,        ........  L.7,46«,S80 

Excise, 17,896,145 

Stamps, .         .  4,458,786 

Land  and  assessed  taxes, 7»078,5d0 

Post  Office 1,277,588 

Pension  tax,             62,685 

Do.,       .        .        .         .         .        .         .         .        .  71,858 

Hackney  coaches,            26,455 

Hawkers  and  pedlars, 10,325 

Total  Permanent,       ....        L.38,389,146 
Add  War, 48,441,087 

Grand  Total, L.86,780,288 

•  It  WM  afterwards  by  the  Yote  of  credit  extended  to  L.  10,100,000. 
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CHAP.       The  supplies  of  all  sorts  sent  oiit  during  this  year 

'- — to  the  Spanish  patriots,  though  in  great  part  misap- 

^'    plied  or  wasted,  were  on  a  princely  scale  of  liberality, 
imiD«nw     and  worthy  of  the  exalted  station  which,  by  consent 

extent  of  -^ 

tiie  tuppiiee  of  all  parties,  England  now  took  at  the  head  of  the 
IlirouTto*  ^Uiance.     In  every  province  of  the  Peninsula  juntas 
Spwn  from  wcrc  established^  and  to  all  British  envoys  were  sent, 
ub.       ~  who  made  as  minute  enquiries  into  the  wants  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  district  as  the  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  received  ample  iK>wers  from  Grovernmeiit 
to  afford  such  aid,  either  in  money,  arms,  clotbiDg,or 
warlike  stores,  as  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  demand. 
Supplies  of  all  sorts  were,  in  consequence  of  these 

War  Expenditure, 

Navy.  L.17,496.(H: 

Army, .         .  19,439.1^ 

Ordnance 4,5W^ri 

Miscellaneous, .  lJ5O,00O 

East  India  Company, !,5OO,000 

Swedish  subsidy, 1,100,000 

Vote  of  credit,        .         .         .         .         •          .          .  2.500^ 

War  expenditure,       ....  L.48,319,S0: 

Permanent  Expenditure,  viz. 

Interest  of  public  debt,            .....  L.20,77l.S'' 

And  charges, ^  210,549 

Sinking  Fund, 10,188,606 

Interest  of  Exchequer  bills 1616,369 

dyiili&ts, ^           ;  j|g3g|g;; 

CivU  Government  of  Scotland,        ....  85,4;0 

Miscellaneous  charges, *  7^7,262 

Total  permanent,       •         •  .  .  35,298,997 

Add  war,  ...  .  .  48,319,80' 

Grand  Total,  ....         L.83,618^* 

ihe  mcreased  expenditure  arising  from  the  Spanish  war,  which  »« 
not  foreseen  in  the  budget,  raised  the  charges  to  L  84  797  000  — ^ 
Pari.  Deb.  xi.  1-15;  Pari.  Papers  and  Ann.  Heg.  ISOs/lOsllOS. 
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requisitions,  sent  to  Corunna,  Santander,  Cadiz,  Gib-   chap. 


raltar,  Valencia,  Malaga,  and  other  places,  with  a 
profusion  which  astonished  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  ^®^^* 
them  at  least  ample  means  to  fit  themselves  out  for 
the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged.  It  may 
readily  be  conceived,  that  amidst  the  enthusiasm  and 
animation  of  the  insurgent  provinces,  and  the  uni- 
versal transport  with  which  the  British  envoys  were 
received,  abundance  of  room  was  afforded  for  misre- 
presentation or  delusion ;  that  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  Government  must,  in  many  cases,  have 
been  inaccurate  ;  and  that,  amidst  the  extraordinary 
profusion  with  which  supplies  of  all  sorts  were  pour- 
ed into  the  country,  there  were  many  opportunities 
afforded  to  the  native  authorities  of  fraud  or  em- 
bezzlement, of  which,  amidst  the  general  confusion, 
they  were  not  slow  of  availing  themselves.  In  truth, 
lamentable  experience  afterwards  demonstrated  that 
great  part  of  these  magnificent  supplies  was  misap- 
plied or  neglected ;  the  money  being  squandered  or 
secreted,  the  stores  sold  or  wasted,  the  arms  piled 
and  forgotten  in  magazines,  when  the  patriots  in  the 
field  were  in  want  of  the  most  necessary  part  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  Still  with  all  these  evils,  insepara- 
ble probably  from  the  condition  of  a  country  thus 
driven  into  a  dreadful  contest  in  the  absence  of  any 
regular  government,  and  unavoidably  thrown  under 
the  direction  of  local  and  recently  elected  authorities, 
alike  destitute  of  the  knowledge,  unacquainted  with 
the  arrangements, and  relieved  from  the  responsibility 
requisite  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  official  duty, 
the  prodigal  bounty  of  England  was  attended  with 
the  most  important  effects  upon  the  progress  of  the 
strife.  It  removed  at  once  the  imputation  of  cautious 
and  prudential  policy  which  the  incessant  declama- 
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tions  of  the  French  writers,  during  the  fonner  perkiiii 
-  of  the  war,  joined  to  the  feeble  temporiBing  measnrei 
of  preceding  Cabinets,  had  so  strongly  affixed  to  tiu 
British  name ;  it  demonstrated  the  siaeerity  lod 
energy  of  a  Cabinet  which  thus,  with  imprecedeoted 
profusion,  spread  abroad  in  every  quarter  tk  meaoi 
of  resistance ;  and  inspired  boundless  confidence  in  tk 
resources  of  a  power  which,  great  at  all  times,  seaneil 
capable  of  gigantic  expansion  at  the  decisive  momeDt, 
and  appeared  rather  to  have  increased  than  dioia- 
ished  from  a  contest  of  fifteen  years'  duration.^  ^ 

No  sooner  was  Napoleon  made  aware,  by  the  ge- 
neral progress  and  formidable  character  of  the  insor- 
rection,  that  a  serious  contest  awaited  him,  than  be 
set  about,  with  all  his  usual  caution  and  ability,  p^ 
paring  the  means  of  overcoming  its  diffieultitB.  ft^ 

•  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  sums  of  money  and  «^^ 
stores  sent  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Peninsula,  from  the  htp^ " 
the  contest  in  June  1808^  to  the  commeocement  of  1609  :-^ 


Subsidies  in  money, 

.  L.3, 100,000 

Infantry  accoutremei 

Pieces  of  cannon> 

98 

Tents, 

Cannon  balls,    . 

.  31,000 

Field  equipagff,     . 

Mortars,             • 

38 

Ells  of  linen, 

Mortar  charges, 

.      7,200 

Cloth, 

Carronades, 

80 

Cotton,      . 

Muskets,            .       , 

800,177 

Cloaks,      . 

Carabines, 

220 

Coats  and  trousers, 

Sabres, 

.  61,300 

Shirts, 

Pikes,        .        .       . 

.  79,000 

Cotton  pieoes. 

Cartridges, 

83,477.000 

Pairs  of  shoes. 

Leaden  balls,     . 

6,000,000 

Soles  of  shoes, 

Barrels  of  powder,    . 

15,400 

Canteens, 

Haversacks, 

34,000 

Hats  and  bMiiMts 

Cartridge-boxes,        , 

240,000 

'^See  Pari,  Pap.,  an 

d  Habd.  X.  498;  Pi^s  Jud. 

0^ 
6V» 


96,006 


In  addition  to  these  immense  national  supj^es,  private  subioili^ 
were  entered  into  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  emjMret  and  large  sunn  »* 
lected  and  remitted  from  the  British  Islands  to  the  Spanish  patriots.-' 
Annual  Register^  1808,  195. 
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siferea  received  orders  to  put  Burgos  into  a  state  of  chap.n 
defence,  to  detach  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  with  five- 


thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  against  Sa^  *®^* 
ragossa,  and  to  move  his  main  body  so  as  to  overawe 
the  insurgents  in  Biscay,  Asturias,  and  Old  Castile. 
A  reinforcement  of  nine  thousand  men  was  prepared 
for  Duhesme  in  Catalonia,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
enable  him  to  make  head  against  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter;  a  reserve  was  organized,  under  General 
Drouet,  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  of  Navarre,  which, 
besides  nourishing  Bessi^res  with  continual  addi-* 
tions  of  force,  established  five  thousand  men  in  the 
openings  of  the  valleys  towards  the  castle  of  Jaca, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy;  another  reserve 
was  established  in  Perpignan,  and  detachments  were 
stationed  in  the  eastern  passes  of  the  mountains.  The 
communications  and  rear  being  thus  adequately  pro- 
vided for,  Marshal  Moncey  was  directed,  with  part  of 
his  corps,  to  move  upon  Cuen9a,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  the  patriots  of  Valencia  and 
Saragossa,  and  subsequently  threaten  the  former  city; 
while  Dupont,  with  two  divisions  of  his  corps,  ten 
thousand  strong,  received  orders  to  proceed  across 
the  Sierra  Morena  towards  Cordova  and  Seville ;  the 
remainder  of  his  corps  and  of  that  of  Moncey  being 
stationed  in  reserve  in  La  Mancha  to  keep  up  the 
communications  of  the  divisions  pushed  forward,  and 
be  in  readiness,  if  necessary,  to  support  either  which 
might  require  assistance.  With  so  much  foresight*  Napoleon's 
and  caution  did  this  great  commander  distribute  hisN"^^*i, 
forces,  even  against  an  insurgent  peasantry,  and  an  ^pp-  ?fo«  2. 
enemy  at  that  period  deemed  wholly  unable  to  with-Foy,'ai. 
stand  the  shock  of  his  veteran  legions.^  ^*»  *^^ 

The  first  military  operations  of  any  importance 
were  those  of  Marshal  Bessi^res  in  Biscay  and  Old 
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CHAP.    Castile.   That  able  officer  was  at  Burgos  with  twelve 
-thousand  men,  when  the  insurrection  brdce  outwitk 


1808.    gj^^at  violence  in  all  directions  around  him ;  and  be 
saccewftii   rcccived  advices  that  a  body  of  five  thousand  armed 
onB^I!!^  ^^^  ^^^  go^  possession  of  the  important  depot  of 
"jj^^«|^  artillery  at  Segovia,  and  another  assemblage  of  equal 
and  Uon    forcc  WRs  arming  itself  from  the  royal  mana&cton 
i^^^  of  arras  at  Palencia,  while  General  Cuesta,  the  captain- 
general  of  the  province,  with  a  few  regiments  of  re- 
gular troops  and   a  strong  body  of  undisdplioed 
peasantry,  had  taken  post  at  Cabi9on  on  the  Pisuei;^ 
These  positions  appeared  to  Savary,  who  was  now 
the  chief  in  command  at  Madrid,  so  alarmingi  that 
he  detached  General  Frere  with  his  division,  forminf 
part  of  Dupont's  corps,  in  all  haste  to  Segovia,  wbere 
juM  6.      he  routed  the  peasantry,  and  made  himself  mssteroi 
all  the  artillery  they  had  taken  from  the  an^'' 
amounting  to  thirty  pieces.     Meaa-while  Bessiertf 
divided   his  disposable  force  into  several  inoTal* 
columns,  which  issuing  from  Burgos  as  a  centre,  tra- 
versed the  country  in  all  directions,  every  where  de- 
feating and  disarming  the  insurgents,  and  reinstaUnj 
the  French  authorities  whom  they  had  dispossesseo* 
June  6.      One  of  these  divisions,  under  Verdier,  routed  tw 
enemy  at  Logrono,  and  with  inhuman  and  unjostJ- 
fiable  cruelty  put  all  their  leaders  to  death ;  anoth^' 
June?,      uudcr  Lasallc,  broke  the  armed  peasantry  at  Tor- 
quemada,  burned  the  town,  pursued  them  with  m^'' 
ciless   severity,   and   entered  Palencia  on  the  i^ 
following  ;  while  a  third,  under  Merle,  uniting  ^^ 
Lasalle,  made  straight  for  Cuesta  at  Cabe<?on,  ^ 
accepted  battle,  but  was  speedily  overthrown,  ^''J 
Jane  12.     his  wholc  ucw  Icvics  dispcfsed,  with  the  loss  of^ 
their  artillery,  and  several  thousand  muskets,  whi* 
were  thrown  away  in  the  pursuit.  By  these  success^ 
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the  whole  level  country  in  the  upper  part  of  the    chap. 
valley  of  the  Douro  was  overawed  and  reduced  to  - 


submission.  Segovia,  Valladolid,  Palencia,  and  all  the  ^^^' 
principal  towns  which  had  revolted,  were  compelled 
to  send  deputies  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Joseph ;  and  the  terrible  French  dragoons,  dispersing 
through  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  diffused  such 
universal  consternation,  that  all  the  flat  country  in 
this  quarter  submitted  to  King  Joseph  and  the  French; 
requisitions  and  taxes  were  levied  without  difficulty 
throughout  the  whole  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
General  Merle  continuing  his  success,  marched  north- 
ward against  the  province  of  Santander  in  Asturias,  June  2s. 
forced  the  rugged  passes  of  Lantuerio  and  Venta 
d'Escudo,  and  descending  the  northern  side  of  the 
ridge  of  Santander,  in  concert  with  a  portion  of  the 
reserve,  which  the  Emperor  despatched  to  his  as- 
sistance, made  themselves  masters  of  that  town,  and  >  Napier,  l 
forced  the  intrepid  bishop,  with  his  warlike  followers,  f^oo  Jo?! 
to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  ^^X'  "*• 

269  286 

neighbouring  mountains.^ 

While  Leon  and  Castile  were  the  theatre  of  these 
early   and    important    successes,   the    province    ofoperatione 
Arragon,  though  almost  entirely  destitute  of  regular  pj^^"!^^' 
forces,  was  successful,  after  sustaining  several  bloody  of  SawgoiM. 
reverses,  in  maintaining  a  more  prolonged  resistance 
to  the  enemy.     By  indefatigable  exertions,  Palafox 
and  the  energetic  junta  of  Saragossa  had  succeeded 
in  arming  and  communicating  the  rudiments  of  dis- 
cipline to  a  tumultuous  assembly  of  ten  thousand 
infantry  and  two  hundred  horse,  with  which,  and 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  his  brother,  the  Marquis 
Lazan,  ventured  to  march  out  of  the  city  and  await 
Lefebvre  in  a  favourable  position  behind  the  Huecha. 
But  though  the  French  were  not  more  than  half  the 
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CHAP,  number  of  the  enemy,  they  were,  from  the  wmu 

discipline  in  their  exponents,  and  their  own  gre* 

^^^'    fiuperiority  in  cavalry,  much  more  than  a  mat*  fa 

June  12.     them.    The  peasants  withstood,  without  flinching,* 

veral  attacks  in  front ;  but  a  vigorous  charge  in  flaii 

threw  them  into  disorder,  and  a  gallant  attack  lir 

the  Polish  lancers  completed  their  rout.    Notwit 

standing  this  defeat,  the  Arragonese  who  had  cac^ 

having  received  reinforcements,  again  stood  finnoi 

June  18.     the  following  day  at  Gailur,  still  nearer  Sarago^ 

and  were  again  overthrown.      Upon  this  Palato 

himself  marched  out  of  the  capital,  at  the  heads 

five  thousand  undisciplined  burghers  and  peawnt* 

and  moved  to  reinforce  the  wreck  of  the  former  anB! 

at  Alagon;  an  advantageous  position,  four  league^ 

from  the  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  banks  ^^^^ 

Jalon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro,  where  tht 

whole  took  post.     But  the  undisciplined  crowifr 

Jiwei4.    couraged  by  the  preceding  defeats,  was  now  in  i^ 

condition  to  make  head  against  the  Frendi  \^^^ 

The  burghers,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  br* 

and  fled  ;  and  though  Palafox,  with  a  few  pieces 

artillery  and  three  companies  of  r^ular  troope,«fr 

trived  for  long  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  totr& 

they  too  were  at  last  compelled  to  yield,  andretn* 

in  disorder  into  Saragossa;  and  the  French  troop 

appeared  before  the  heroic  city.     In  tlw  first  ind 

of  alarm  the  gates  were  feebly  defended,  andak* 

talion  of  French  penetrated  by  the  Corso  as  ftr<f 

Santa  Engracia ;  but  being  unsupported,  it  w^co^ 

29^^292  ^}^^,^  ^  ^^^^^^'  ®"^  ^^^  inhabitants,  elated  withtki^ 
Ton  i.  307,*^*fli"g  advantage,  crowded  to  the  walls  and  prepaJ^^ 
308.  South. seriously  for  their  defence.* 

Saragossa,  which  has  now,  like  Numantia  ^^ 
Saguntum,  become  immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame,^ 
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situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro>  in  the  midst   chap. 
of  a  fertile  plain  abounding  in  olive  groves,  vine*  • 


yardsi  gardens*  and  all  the  marks  of  long-continued   ^®^* 

civilisation.     It  contained  at  that  period  55,000  in-^  DeMnptbn 

habitants^  though  the  sword  and  pestilence  conse*^     ^^^'' 

quent  on  the  two  memorable  sieges  which  it  under^ 

went»  have  since  considerably  reduced  its  numbers. 

The  immediate  vicinity  is  flat,  and  in  some  places 

marshy ;  on  the  southern  or  right  bank  of  the  river 

it  is  bounded  by  the  little  course  of  the  Huerba,  the 

bed  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  canal,  while 

on  the  northern,  the  clearer  stream  of  the  Gallego, 

descending  from  the  Pyrenean  summits,   falls  at 

right  angles  into  the  Ebro.     On  the  southern  side, 

and  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  rises 

Mont  Torrero,  on  the  side  of  which  is  conducted  the 

canal  of  Arragon,  a  noble  work,  forming  a  water 

communication  without  a  single  lock  from  Tudela 

to  Saragossa,  commenced  by  the  Emperor  Charles 

V.     This  hill  commands  all  the  plain  on  the  left 

bank,  and  overlooks  the  town ;  several  warehouses 

and  edifices^  constructed  for  the  commerce  of  the 

canal,  were  intrenched  and  occupied  by  twelve  hun^ 

1   dred  men.     The  city  itself,  surrounded  by  a  low 

brick  wall,  not  above  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 

and  three  in  thickness,  interrupted  in  many  places 

I    by  houses  and  convents  which  were  built  in  its  line, 

r    and  pierced  by  eight  gates,  with  no  outworks,  could 

I    scarcely  be  said  to  be  fortified.  Very  few  guns  were 

I    on  the  ramparts  in  a  state  fit  for  service ;  but  the 

.    houses  were  strongly  built,  partly  of  stone,  partly  of 

brick,  and  in  general  two  stories  in  height,  with 

f    each  story  vaulted  in  the  roof,  so  as  to  render  them 

nearly  proof  against  fire ;  and  the  massy  piles  of  the 

I    convents,  rising  like  castles  in  many  quarters,  afford-* 
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CHAP,    ed  strong  positions,  if  the  walls  were  forced^  to  a 

'- — desperate  and  inflamed    population.     Few  regular 

1808.  generals  would  have  thought  of  making  a  stand  in 
such  a  city ;  but  Florus  has  recorded  that  Numantia 
>  Tor.  ii.  had  neither  walls  nor  towers  when  it  resisted  so 
in.1i937'  *^°8  ^°^  heroically  the  Roman  legions  ;  and  Col- 
294.  Ntp.  menar  had  said,  nearly  a  century  before,  with  a  pro- 
Cavaiieroi  phctic  spiHt,  **  Saragossa  is  without  defences ;  but 
sJ^^  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants  supplies  the  want  of 
29, 83.      ramparts-" ' 

The  resolution  to  defend  Saragossa  cannot  with 
justice  be  ascribed  to  the  honour  of  any  single  indi- 
vidual, as  the  glory  belongs  to  the  whole  population, 
all  of  whom,  in  the  first  movements  of  confusion  and 
excitement,  had  a  share  in  the  generous  resolution. 
When  Palafox  retired  after  his  repeated  defeats  into 
the  town,  he  either  despaired  of  being  able  to  defend 
it,  or  deemed  it  necessary  to  collect  reinforcements 
for  a  prolonged  resistance  from  other  quarters,  and 
June  15.  accordingly  set  out  with  a  small  body  of  regular 
troops  for  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  the 
armed  population  nearly  unsupported  to  defend  the 
walls.  This  measure  was  well  adapted  to  increase 
the  ultimate  means  of  resistance  which  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  invader,  if  the  town,  when 
left  to  its  own  resources,  could  make  head  against 
the  enemy ;  but  it  exposed  it  to  imminent  hazard  of 
being  taken,  if,  in  the  first  moments  of  alarm  conse- 
quent on  the  removal  of  the  captain-general  and 
regular  forces,  the  besiegers  should  vigorously  pro^- 
cute  their  operations.  This  accordingly  happened.  On 
June  16.  the  day  after  the  repulse  of  his  first  attack,  Lefebvre 
presented  himself  in  greater  force  before  the  gates, 
and  commenced  an  immediate  assault.  But  the  peo- 
ple, though  without  leaders,  with  surprising  energy 
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prepared  to  repulse  it.    In  the  first  mometit  of  assault^  chap. 
indeed,  a  column  of  the  enemy  penetrated  to  the- 


street  Santa  Engracia  ;  the  people,  though  violently    ^^^* 
excited,  were  without  leaders  or  concert,  and  a  few 
additional  battalions  would  have  made  the  enemy 
masters  of  Saragossa.     But  at  this  critical  moment 
a  desultory  fire  from  some  peasants  and  disbanded 
soldiers  arrested  his  advance,  and  the  inhabitants, 
regaining  hope  from  the  hesitation  of  the  assailants, 
exerted  themselves  with  such  vigour,  that  the  enemy 
again  retired  beyond  the  gates.     Instantly  the  whole 
population  were  in  activity ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren flew  to  the  ramparts  ;  cannons  were  dragged  to 
the  gates ;  loop-holes  struck  out  in  the  walls ;  fas-^^^)*'®' 
cines  and  gabions  constructed  with  astonishing  cele-Tor.i.6,7. 
rity,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  city  was  66^67* "' 
secure  from  a  coup-de-main^ 

The  loss  sustained  by  Lefebvre  in  these  unsuccess- 
ful assaults  was  very  severe,  and  sufficient  to  convince  operaUom 
^         him  that  operations  in  form  would  be  requisite  be-^^J*^*!^* 
^         fore  the  town  could  be  reduced.     He  withdrew  to  atbe  city. 
^         little  distance,  therefore,  from  the  walls,  and  sent  fored*,  ^d  re- 
'         heavy  artillery  from  Parapeluna  and  Bayonne,  with**^^"**" 
^         a  view  to  the  commencement  of  a  regular  siege. 
^         Mean-while,  Palafox,  who  had  issued  into  the  plain 
t         on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  moved  to  Pina,  where 
he  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  to  Belchite,  where 
^         he  joined  the  Baron  Versage,  who  had  assembled  four 
I  thousand  new  levies ;  and  uniting  every  where  the 

(         volunteers  whom  he  found  in  the  villages,  gained,  by 

a  circuitous  route,  the  river  Xalon,  in  the  rear  of  the^**°*  ^•* 

t         French  army,  with  seven  thousand  infantry,  an  hun- 

F         dred  horse,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon.     Some  of  bis 

officers,  seeing  so  respectable  a  forcecoUected  together, 

\         deemed  it  impnident  to  hazard  it  by  attempting  the 

\  VOL.  VI,  3  X 
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CHAP,  relief  of  SwagoMWit  and  proposed  that  tbey  should 
'     .  retire  to  Valencia.    Palafox  aaeembled  tl»  troopi  tk 


l^OB.  moment  that  he  heard  of  this  proposal,  and,  afbur  it- 
scribing  in  energetic  colours  the  glorious  task  whidi 
awaited  them  of  delivering  their  country,  o&nd  to 
give  passports  to  all  those  who  wished  to  leave  tbe 
army*  Such  was  the  ascendencjr  of  hit  intr^ 
spirit  that  not  one  person  left  the  ranks.*  Taldng 
advantage  of  the  entiittsiasm  excited  by  this  uoini- 
mous  determination!  the  Spanish  general  led  tto 
against  the  enemy^  but  before  they  could  reaeh  him 
night  had  fallen.  They  took  up  their  quarters  ac- 
cordingly at  Epila,  where  they  were  unexpectedly 
assailed,  after  dark,  by  Iiefebvre  with  five  tbousaod 
men.  The  Spanish  levies,  surprised  andunaUsto 
form  their  ranks  during  the  confusion  of  a  nortunu' 

July  2.  combat,  were  easily  dispersed ;  although  a  few 
fought  with  such  obstinacy  that  they  onlf  effected 

li^oi^y"' their  retreat  to  Calatayud  the  following  mm^ 

N^^t's?  ^^sP^rtofr  ^^^^  ^^^  W8W  of  this  conflict,  of  being 
6& '      '  able  to  keep  the  field,^  Palafox  became  sensible  that 

•  Colonel  Napier,  who  is  never  favourable  to  aristocratic  kii*' 
•ays,  that  "  Palafox,  ignorant  of  war,  and  probabfy  awed  byThJ<^^ 
(an  urban  chief  of  humble  origin),  expressed  his  determination  to  1^' 
but  he  "  did  not  display  that  firmness  in  danger  which  his  speech  ^ 
miaed,  as  he  tmut  have  fled  early  and  reached  Calatayud  in  the  d^ 
though  many  of  the  troops  arrived  there  unbroken  next  morning."  Neitb^ 
the  words  in  italics,  nor  any  corresponding  words,  are  to  be  founding' 
vallero,  whom  he  quotes  as  his  authority,  nor  in  any  Spanish  \a^ 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Toreno,  though  an  avowed  Liberal,  8^^ 
recounting  Palafox's  speech  on  this  occasion,  says,  **  such  is  the  po«^^ 
^  which  the  indexible  resolution  of  a  chief  exercises  In  critical  ciK^' 
gtancos,"  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  the  distinguish 
English  author  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  but  the  insinuatwo^ 
here  made  are  vital  to  the  character  of  Palafox ;  and  as  there  is  ^ 
ground  for  them,  at  least  in  the  author  quoted  by  him,  it  is  dtsn^ 
that  the  authorities  on  which  they  are  made  should  be  given  in  ^ 
next  edition  of  that  able  work.^AS?tf  Cavallbro,  ^Si'^^  de  SaragMC,  *5' 
ToERWo,  U.  11 ;  and  Napieb,  i.  (J7. 
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Saragossa  must  be  defended  witfaia  ito  own  waUi^  chap* 
and^  making  a  long  circuit,  ke  at  length  re-entered  '■ 

the  city  on  the  Sd  July,  ^^^• 

Mean-while>  the  besieging  force  having  received 
heavy  artillery  and  stores  from  Bayonne  and  Fam*Fint  opera- 
peluna,  were  vigorously  prosecuting  their  operations,  ^^."^  *^ 
which  were  in  the  first  instance  chiefly  directed 
against  Monte  Torrero»  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Destitute  at  this  critical  moment  of  any  noble  lead- 
ers»  the  people  of  Saragossa  did  not  at  the  same  time 
sink  under  their  difficulties.  Calvo  de  Rozas»  to 
whom  the  command  had  been  devolved  in  bis  absence 
by  PalafoXy  was  a  man  whose  calm  resolution  was 
equal  to  the  emergency ;  and  he  was  energetically 
supported  by  a  plebeian  chief,  Tio  Martin,  to  whom 
with  Tio  Jorge,  of  similar  rank,  the  real  glory  of  re- 
solving on  defence,  in  circumstances  all  but  despe- 
rate, is  due.  Encouraged  by  the  intrepid  conduct  of 
their  chiefs,  the  people  assembled  in  the  public  juoe  25. 
square,  and  with  the  magistrates,  offiwrs,  and  troops 
of  the  garrison,  voluntarily  took  an  oath  **  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  the  defence  of  their 
religion,  their  King,  and  their  hearths."  They  had 
need  of  all  their  resolution,  for  the  means  of  attack 
against  them  were  multiplying  in  a  fearful  progres- 
sion. Verdier,  whose  talents  had  been  fatally  felt 
by  the  Prussians  and  Russians  in  the  Polish  cam- 
paign, was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  siege ; 
the  troops  under  his  command  were  strongly  rein- 
forced, and  Lefebvre  detached  to  act  under  the  orders  . 
of  Bessi^res  against  the  insurgents  in  Leon.  At  the 
end  of  June,  the  besieging  force  being  augmented  to  June  26. 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  battering  train  having 
arrived,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  convent  of  St 
Joseph,  situated  outside  of  the  walls,  which  at  first 
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CHAP,  failed,  though  the  besieged  bad  no  other  defence  than 
loopholes  strudc  out  in  the  rampart ;  but  being  resiim- 


^®^®-  ed  with  greater  force,  the  defences  were  carried,  and 
the  brave  garrison,  after  obstinately  defending  the 
church,  refectory,  and  cells,  set  fire  to  the  edifice,  and 

Jane  27.  retreated  to  the  city.  Monte  Torrero  was  the  next 
object  of  attack,  while  a  tremendous  fire,  kept  up  with 
uncommon  vigour  on  other  parts  of  the  town,  divert- 
ed the  attention  of  the  besieged  from  the  qiurter 
where  the  real  attack  was  to  be  made.  The  com- 
mander, despairing  of  success  with  the  undisfipliD- 
ed  crowd  under  his  command,  and  not  aware  of  tbe 
difference  between  fighting  with  such  troope  bdintl 
walls  and  in  the  open  field,  evacuated  that  import- 

iNap.LC7,ant  post;  for  which,  though  perhaps  inevitable, iie 

saToV.^^was  remitted  to  a  council  of  war,  condemned  isd 

16,16.      executed/ 

Having  gained  this  vantage«graund,  Verdicrcon> 

Progrew  of  meuced  a  vigorous  bombardment  of  the  city,  ^ 

ert.  battered  its  feeble  walls  furiously  from  tbe  advaflta 

geous  position  which  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  \^^ 
his  power;  and  amidst  the  terror  and  confusion  tbfl| 
excited,  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  gates  of  i^ 
Carmen  and  Portillo  ;  but  such  was  the  ardour  m 
tenacity  of  the  defence,  and  the  severity  of  tbe  fin? 
kept  up  from  the  windows,  walls,  and  roofs  of  houses^ 
that  he  was  on  every  occasion  repulsed,  after  des- 
perate struggles,  with  severe  loss.  These  repeated 
failures  convinced  Verdier  of  the  necessity  of  inakiB? 
approaches  in  form,  and  completing  the  investin«"^ 
of  the  city,  which  still  received  constant  supl^ies^^ 
men  and  provisions  from  the  surrounding  provinff* 

July  10.  With  this  view  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  tif 
Ebro,  and  having  thus  opened  a  communication  vi"' 
the  left  bank,  the  commimication  of  the  besieg^ 
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with  the  country,  though  not  entirely  cut  off,  was,   chap. 
after  hard  fighting,  for  many  days  restrained  within  — ^ — 
very  narrow  limits.     Before  this  could  be  effected,    ^®^®' 
however,  the  patriots  received  a  reinforcement  from  J«>y  n. 
the  regiment  of  Estremadura  eight  hundred  strong, 
with  the  aid  of  which  they  made  a  desperate  sally  with 
two  thousand  men  to  retake  the  Monte  Torrero  ;  but 
though  the  assailants  fought  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, they  were  unable  to  prevail  against  the  dis- 
ciplined valour  of  the  French,  and  were  repulsed  with 
very  heavy  loss,  including  that  of  their  commander. 
After  this  disaster  they  were  necessarily  confined  to 
their  walls  ;  and  the  French  approaches  having  been 
at  length  completed,  the  breaching  batteries  opened  Aug.  s. 
against  the  quarters  of  St  Engracia  and  Aljafiria, 
and  a  terrible   bombardment  having  at  the  same 
time  been  kept  up,  a  powder-magazine  blew  up  with 
terrific  devastation  in  the  public  walk  of  the  Cosso.icav.  si. 
The  slender  wall  being  soon  laid  in  ruins,  the  town2?,*26!'Foy, 
was  summoned  to  surrender ;  but  Palafox  haviuff"*-  ^98, 

11/^  .  ,       ^  300.  Nap. 

rejected  the  offer,  preparations  were  made  for  an  i.  68, 69. 
assault.  * 

The  storm  took  place  on  the  4th  August.  Pala- 
fox at  an  early  hour  stationed  himself  on  the  breach.  Fruitless 
and  even  when  the  forlorn  hope  was  approaching,^ 
refused  all  terms  of  capitulation.  The  combat  at 
the  ruined  rampart  was  long  and  bloody ;  but  after 
a  violent  struggle,  the  French  penetrated  into  the 
town,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  street  of 
Santa  Engracia.  Deeming  themselves  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Saragossa,  their  numerous  battalions  poured 
through  the  deserted  breach,  overspread  the  ramparts 
on  either  side,  while  a  close  column  pushed  on,  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  loud  cheers,  from  Santa  Engracia 
to  the  street  of  Cosso.     But  a  desperate  resistance 


asuult  of 
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CHAP,   there  awaited  them.     Despite  all  the  efforti  of  die 
citizens^  they  penetrated  to  the  centre  ci  the  street, 


*®^-  planted  the  tri-colour  flag  on  the  church  of  the  Cross 
near  its  middle,  and  pierced  into  the  convent  of  St 
Francisco  on  its  left»  and  the  Innaticasytamonits 
right,  whence  the  Insane  inmates,  taking  adiantage 
of  the  confusion,  issued  forth,  and  mingled,  witi 
frightful  cries,  shouts,  and  grimaces,  among  thecoa- 
batants.  To  add  to  the  consternation,  another  powte 
magazine  blew  up  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
the  burning  fragments  falling  in  all  directiaos^set 
the  city  on  fire  in  many  different  quarters.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  horrors,  the  Spaniards  main- 
tained the  conflict ;  an  incessant  fire  issued  from  tie 
windows  and  roofis  of  the  houses ;  several  detachrf 
bodies  of  the  enemy  which  penetrated  into  tie  ad- 
joining streets,  were  repulsed  ;  a  column  got  ^' 
tangled  in  a  long  crooked  street,  the  Arco  de  Qnqa. 
and  was  driven  back  into  the  Cosso  with  ff^ 
slaughter ;  Palafox,  Calvo,  Tio  Jorge,  and  St  Marft 
vied  with  each  other  in  heroism ;  and  when  nig'"^ 

>  Cav.  56,  separated  the  combatants,  the  French  were  in  f^ 

^;  J9'*"'  session  of  one  side  of  the  Cosso  and  the  citizens  rf 

Nap.  1/70.  the  other. ' 

The  successful  resistance  thus  made  to  the  encmf 

Continued  a^cr  they  had  penetrated  into  the  city,  andfteie- 

Se^te,  ^^°^^^  ^^  **^®  P^^c^'  ^^  ^  miUtary  point  of  view,  k«^ 
and  railing  been  ovcrcomc,  showed  the  Saragossans  with  whs* 
e  aiegc.  pj-^gp^^^g  jjjgy  might  maintain  the  conflict  even  b(f^' 
house  to  house;  but  their  gallant  leader  wasno^ 
without  apprehensions  that  their  ammunition  mip 
fail,  or  their  defenders  be  ruinously  reduced  dunfl? 
so  prolonged  a  struggle ;  and,  therefore,  no  soon^ 
had  the  first  triumph  of  the  enemy  been  arresW' 
than  he  hastened  out  of  the  town  to  accelerate  to^ 
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arrival  of  the  reinforcementi  which  he  knew  were  chap* 
approaching^  and  exerted  himself  with  ao  much  vi- 


gour during  the  succeeding  days,  that  on  the  morn«    ^®^' 
ing  of  the  8th  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  Aug.  9. 
of  the  besiegers^  and  entered  the  diy  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  men  and  a  large  convoy  of  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions*     It  may  easily  be  imagined  with 
what  transports  they  were  received,  for,  in  the  inte- 
rim, the  citizens  had  had  a  desperate  conflict  to  main- 
tain,  from  which  they  never  enjoyed  one  moment's 
'      respite*    From  street  to  stf  eet,  from  house  to  house, 
'       from  room  to  room,  the  fight  was  kept  up  with 
incredible  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  every  post  bc- 
'       came  the  theatre  of  bloody  strife,  to  which  company 
after  company,  column  after  column,  regiment  after 
regiment,  were  successively  brought  up ;  while  the  fire 
t       of  musketry,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  flight  of  bombs, 
the  glare  of  conflagration,  and  the  cries  of  the  combat- 
[       ants,  continued  without  intermission  night  and  day. 
(       But  all  the  effbrts  of  the  besiegers  were  in  vain : 
'       animated  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  long  duration  and 
f       heart-stirring  interest  of  the  conflict,  all  classes  vied 
with  each  other  in  heroic  constancy ;  the  priests  were 
;       to  be  seen  at  the  posts  of  danger,  encouraging  the  sol- 
diers, and  administering  consolation  to  the  Wounded 
[       and  the  dying ;  the  women  and  children  carried  water 
I       incessantly  to  the  quarters  on  fire,  attended  the  wound- 
f       ed,  interred  the  dead ;  many  even  forgot  the  timidity  of 
I       their  sex,  and  took  the  places  of  their  slain  husbands  or 
brothers  at  the  cannon  side ;  the  citizens  relieved  each 
(       other  night  and  day  at  the  mortal  and  perpetual  strug- 
gle with  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  vigour  of  the  resist- 
ance, that  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  August  the  be- 
siegers made  themselves  masters  only  of  four  houses ; 
one  in  front  of  the  Treasury  was  only  won  after  an 
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CHAP,    ineessant  combat  of  six  day8^  duration.     After  the 
—  arrival  of  the  reinfoniements  under  Palafox,  the  con- 


1808.  gj^|.  ^^  jjQ  longer  equal ;  symptoms  of  discourage* 
ment  were  manifest  in  the  enemy  ;  sinister  rumours 
circulated  on  both  sides,  of  a  great  disaster  in  the 
south  ;  and  they  were  gradually  losing  ground,  even 
in  those  quarters  of  which  they  had  obtained  posses* 
sion  during  the  first  burst  of  the  assault.  Still  the 
fire  of  artillery  continued,  and  was  particularly  vio- 
lent during  the  night  of  the  14th  August ;  but  at 
daybreak  on  the  following  morning  it  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  besieged,  when  the  sun  rose,  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  enemy  at  some  distance,  in 
full  retreat,  traversing  the  plain  towards  Pampeluna. 
The  victory  was  complete :  the  heavy  cannon  and 
siege  stores  were  all  abandoned  or  thrown  into  the 
canal ;  and  the  inhabitants,  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
>  Car.  59,  of  trausport,  concluded,  amidst  cries  of  '^  Long  live 
aja^^jj^our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,''  the  ceremony  of  ihefgte 
ii.  331,     ZHen,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  thecommence- 

331.  South.  '         ,         .  1^      ^/?,     ▼  1 

ii.  26, 31.  ment  of  the  si^e  on  the  loth  June. 

In  truth,  while  this  sanguinary  conflict  was  raging 

operttioni  in  Saragossa,  disasters  of  the  most  serious  nature  had 

^^^^""been  experienced  by  the  French  in  the  south  and 
east  of  Spain.     Moncey,  who  had  set  out  from  Ma- 

jime5.  drid  early  in  June,  with  eight  thousand  men,  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  in  Valencia  and  cut  off  the 
communication  between  that  city  and  Saragossa, 
reached  Cuen9a  on  the  11th,  where  he  remained  in- 
active for  several  days.  Resuming  at  length  his 
march  on  the  I6th,  he  advanced  by  Pesquiera  towards 
Valencia :  but  as  he  penetrated  farther  into  the 
country,  the  universal  desertion  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  evident  traces  of  armed  men  on  his  line 
of  march,  gave  gloomy  presages  of  an  approaching 
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storm.     In  the  first  instance,  however,  these  indica-  chap. 

tions  proved  fallacious.  Some  Swiss  companies,  with — 

a  body  of  armed  peasants  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,     ^®^®- 
had,  indeed,  taken  post  to  defend  the  strong  and  im« 
portant  pass  of  the  bridge  of  Pajazo,  on  the  river  June  21. 
Gabriel;  but  the  new  levies  dispersed  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Swiss  troops  joined  the  invaders ;  so  that  the  bridge 
was  gained  without  any  difficulty.     Encouraged  by 
this  success,  Moncey  wrote  to  General  Chabran,  who 
was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  him  from  the  side  of 
Catalonia,  appointing  a  rendezvous  on  the  28th,  un- 
der the  walls  of  Valencia  ;  and,  advancing  forward, 
approached  the  rocky  ridge  of  calcareous  mountains 
called  Cabrillas,  which  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.     A  single  road  traversed, 
by  a  rapid  and  laborious  ascent,  this  rugged  barrier ; 
and   as  the  adjoining  heights  were  impassable  for 
cavalry,  a  more  advantageous  position  for  resisting 
the  enemy  could  not  have  been  desired.     The  sum- 
mits of  the  rocks  which  bordered  the  defile  on  either 
side,  were  covered  with  armed  peasants  to  the  number 
of  six  thousand ;  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  supported 
by  a  regiment  of  regular  troops,  and  a  troop  of  horse, 
guarded  the  main  road.     All  these  obstacles,  how*june24. 
ever,  were  speedily  overcome :  while  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  front. 
General  Harispe  turned  their  flank,  and  by  a  rapid 
attack  over  almost  inaccessible  rojcks,  threw  them 
into  confusion,  dispersed  the  new  levies,  and  captu- 
red all  the  ammunition,  baggage,  and  artillery.   No- 
thing now  existed  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  inva-*  Nap.  i.  92, 
ders ;  the  summit  of  the  ridge  was  soon  gained,  from  32*6,  329.' 
which  the  French  soldiers,  wearied  with  the  arid^J'^'^g 
mountains  and  waterless  plains  of  Castile,*  beheld. 
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CHAP,   with  the  delight  of  the  Israelites  of  old,  the  gm 


L. 


-plains  and  irrigated  meadows  and  leTel rictuenof 
^^^«  the  promised  land^  and  three  days  afterwards  tkr 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Valencia- 
Situated  on  the  right  of  the  Ouadalaviar  or  Tom, 
Dmription  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  Valencia  ii  one  of  tk 
tJp^lt^  most  delightful  cities  which  is  to  be  found  in  Ew)|» 
tioni  for  its  It  contains  an  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  bat c^ 
^°^'  that  number  more  than  one*half  inhabit  the  eDduBt- 
ing  suburban  villas  which  lie  without  the  f^ 
These  consist  of  an  old  rampart  of  unhewn  itx^ 
rudely  put  together,  including  within  their  ditdti 
decayed  citadeL  In  a  military  point  of  view;  ^^ 
fore,  it  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  defeBR'* 
but  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  inheh'tants 
rendered  the  slightest  rampart  a  tower  of  ^reogtii. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ran  high ;  tbeirbatrd 
of  the  invaders  was  inextinguishable ;  and  thecriiDC 
they  had  committed  were  too  serious  to  give  tto 
any  rational  hope  of  safety  but  in  the  most  d^' 
mined  resistance.  It  is  a  melancholy  bat  oert^ 
fact,  that  in  revolutionary  movements,  as  in  aDoth^ 
where  passion  is  the  prime  mover,  the  mostendrt 
and  often  successful  efforts  result  from  the  cot 
sciousness  of  such  enormities  as  leave  no  hope  bat  is 
obstinate  hostility — una  //pes  victis^  ntdlam  spers^ 
salutem.  The  junta  had  ably  and  energetically <fr 
rected  the  public  activity ;  engineers  had  maricedoi^ 
intrenchments  and  planted  batteries  to  protect  tli« 
principal  gates  of  the  city ;  a  fortified  camp  had  ^ 
constructed  at  a  league  from  the  walls ;  and  the  in- 
habitants, without  distinction  of  age,  rank,  or  sex 
had  laboured  night  and  day  for  several  weeks  p^^ 
to  complete  the  works  on  which  their  common  saft^J 
depended*     Within  the  gates  preparations  had  b^ 
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made  for  the  most  vigorous  resistance ;  trenches  had   chap. 
been  cut^  and  barriers  constructed  across  the  princi* 


L. 


pal  streets;  chariots  and  carts  overturned  so  as  to    ^®^' 
impede  the  advance  of  the  assailants ;  the  windows 
were  filled  with  mattr asses,  and  the  doors  barricade^;  gJ^J^^p^^l^' 
while  a  plentiful  array  of  fire-arms,  stones,  and  boil-^i.  2^3, ' 
ing  oil,  was  prepared  on  the  flat  tops  of  the  houses  toi.  93.  ^' 
rain  down  death  on  the  enemy.^ 

The  wreck  of  the  troops  and  armed  peasants  who 
had  combated  at  the  Cabrillas,  took  refuge  in  the  Attack  on 
intrenched  camp  at  Cuarte,  without  the  walls,  where  J^'^p^ 
they  occupied  in  force  the  sides  of  the  Canal  which 
itnites  the  waters  of  the  Guadalaviar  to  those  of  the 
Fera,  In  that  position  they  were  attacked  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  and,  after  three  hours'  firing,  June  27. 
driven  back  to  the  batteries  and  intrenchments  in 
front  of  the  gates*  There,  however,  a  more  determin- 
ed stand  was  made ;  and  Moncey,  desirous  of  bring- 
ing up  his  whole  forces  and  artillery,  deferred  the 
attack  on  the  city  itself  till  the  following  day.  Hard- 
ly  an  eye  was  closed  in  Valencia  during  the  succeed- 
ing night ;  all  ranks,  and  both  sexes,  laboured  inces- 
santly to  complete  the  preparations  of  defence ;  and 
so  great  was  the  universal  activity,  that  when  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  appeared  above  the  blue  ex- 
panse of  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
the  assailants  to  hope  for  success  but  from  the  pusilla- 
nimity of  the  defenders.  Moncey  disposed  his  field- june  28. 
pieces  in  the  most  favourable  situations  to  reply  to 
the  heavy  artillery  on  the  ramparts  and  outworks ; 
and  having  driven  the  enemy  through  the  suburbs, 
commenced  the  assault.  Such,  however,  was  the 
vigour  of  the  defence,  that  very  little  success  was 
gained :  the  light  artillery  of  the  French  was  soon 
overpowered  by  the  heavy  cannon  on  the  walls ;  a 
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CHAP,    murderous  fire  of  grape  was  kept  up  from  the  top  d 

— ^ —  the  rampart  and  the  intrenchments  round  tie  m 

^®^'    trances  of  the  city;  while  the  new  levies,  wholly nii^ 

able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  their  veteran  opponents 

io  the  open  field,  contended  on  terms  of  comparalivf 

equality  in  the  houses  and  behind  the  walls  orefr 

closures  adjoining  the  gates.   The  enthusiasm  withi: 

increased  as  the  fire  approached  their  dwellings; the 

priests  traversed  the  streets  with  the  cross  in  their 

hands,  exhorting  the  people  to  continue  the  contest: 

the  women  brought  up  ammunition  to  the  combataIlt^: 

and  when  the  grape-shot  began  to  fail,  the  ladies  t^ 

rank  instantly  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  missfc 

to  charge  the  guns.     A  city  so  defended  was  hejd 

the  reach  of  a  coup-de-rriain :  the  French  troops  ra 

pidly  melted  away  under  the  dropping  fire  witfi  w'Wcli 

'sJCsoo.  ^^^y  ^^^®  assailed  from  many  different  quarteara;  a^^ 

Nop.  i.  94,  in  the  evening  Moncey  drew  off*  to  Cuarte,  bavin; 

96.  Foy,  iii.  .i.i..,  il 

254,  259.   lost  two  thousaud  men  m  this  fruitless  attack. 

The  spirit  of  the  Valencians  was  roused  t«tk 

t^c?n«rr^.^^*T  highest  pitch  by  this  glorious  result;  audi 

tion,  «nd     the  fii'st  burst  of  their  triumph  they  confidently  tf 

wmTlrthe  pected  that  the  Conde  Cervallon,  who  commanded » 

patriots  ia   (.Qj-pg  gjx  thousaud  stroug,  consisting  chiefly  of  arm^ 

peasants  on  the  banks  of  the  Xucar,  would  fallnp^ 

the  enemy  in  his  retreat  and  complete  his  destn^ 

tion.     But  while  these  flattering  illusions  were  fc" 

ing  the  city  with  transport,  Cervallon  himself  d^ 

July  I.       rowly  escaped  destruction.     Attacked  by  Monc«y^^ 

his  retreat,  he  was  surprised  with  one-half  of  ^^ 

corps  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  remainder  o'' 

the  other ;  the  part  first  assailed  made  a  feeble  resii' 

ance  :  in  the  confusion  of  the  rout,  the  French  ^^ 

themselves  masters  of  a  bridge,  and  rapidly  ^^ 

over,  soon  completed  the  defeat  of  the  portion  on  tn^ 
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other  side.     Two  days  after,  three  thousaiid,  who   chap. 
had  escaped  from  the  first  disaster,  were  attacked  and  •     ^' 


dispersed,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  near  AU    ^®^* 
manza,  the  celebrated  theatre  of  the  victory  of  theJniy3. 
French  over  the  allies  in  the  Succession  War.     But 
these  advantages,  though  considerable,  gained  by  a 
retreating  array  in  the  course  of  its  flight,  were  no 
counterpoise  to  the  disaster  experienced  before  Va« 
lencia ;  the  whole  province  was  up  in  arms  at  the 
glorious  tidings ;  the  communication  both  with  Cata* 
Ionia  and  Madrid  was  cut  off ;  Cuen9a  was  besieged 
by  a  body  of  seven  thousand  peasants,  who  over- 
powered the  detachment  left  in  that  town;  and  though  Jaiy  i. 
the  victors  were  themselves  assailed  two  days  after 
and  dispersed  with  great  slaughter  by  Caulaincourt, 
whom  Savary  despatched  from  Madrid  with  a  power- 
ful body  of  horse  to  restore  the  communication  with  juiy  s. 
Moncey  in  that  quarter,  yet  the  object  of  the  ad-     '^ 
vance  towards  Valencia  was  totally  lost ;  and  the 
French  general,  finding  that  Frere,  with  his  division, 
on  whose  aid  he  had  calculated  in  a  renewed  attack 
which  he  was  preparing  against  that  city,  had  been  98.*tot.  ii/ 
recalled  to  Madrid  by  orders  of  Savary,  who  was*^^^'?-^^' 
alarmed  at  the  advance  of  Cuesta  and  Blake  towards  260, 262. 
the  Guadarrama  pass,  gave  up  the  expedition  in  de-44. 
spair,  and  returned  by  Ocana  to  the  capital.' 

The  ultimate  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Moncey 
towards  Valencia  was  occasioned  by  the  terror  ex- 
cited in  the  capital  of  the  threatening  advance  of 
Cuesta  and  Blake,  with  their  united  forces,  upon  the 
French  line  of  communication  between  Madrid  and 
the  Bayonne  frontier.  There,  it  w§s  evident,  was 
the  vital  point  of  the  contest ;  there  a  disaster  would 
instantly  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences ;  secu- 
red in  that  quarter,  the  failure  of  less  considerable 
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CHAP,   expeditione  emanating  from  the  capital  watofcan- 

^^ paratively  little  importance.     Napdeon,  who  n 

180a  gtrongly  impressed  with  these  views,  had  wed  tk 
utmost  efforts  to  reinforce  Bessikes,  to  whomtlit 
defence  of  the  line  through  Old  Castile  wasintnateJ: 
and  after  providing  for  the  occupation  of  the  varioi 
points  in  which  he  had  so  early  and  succeafi* 
suppressed  the  insurrection,  he  could  concenWf 
twenty  thousand  men  to  act  against  the  eoemf,^ 
were  approaching  from  the  Galician  moantoie 
But  mean-time  the  enemy  had  not  been  Jdk.  ^^ 
knghieri,  Captain-General  of  Galicia,  had,  wHhtk 
aid  of  the  bountiful  supplies  of  England,  MXfk 
in  organizing  twenty-five  thousand  men— indo* 
the  soldiers  who  had  come  to  Corunna  from  Op^ 
originally  part  of  Junot's  expedition,  and  <te  f^ 
sons  of  that  place  and  Ferrol,  with  a  consiiwaWi 
operttiont  t^aiu  of  artillery— and  taken  post  in  the  mm^ 
of  Bewi^ret  ten  milcs  in  the  rear  of  Astorga.  The  sitoatkfli* 
Bilj^'and  this  corps,  threatening  the  line  of  cmmmf^\ 
^';  '"^  between  Bayonne  and  Madrid,  was  such  as  to  e^ 
the  utmost  disquietude  in  the  breast  of  Nap***^ 
and  he  sedulously  impressed  upon  Savary  tlw 
was  there  that  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  stnH* 
That  general,  however,  was  not  so  well  aware  ^^ 
imperial  master  where  the  vital  point  was  to 
found ;  and  instead  of  reinforcing  Bessi^res  wHl^ 
his  disposable  forces,  he  despatched  Frere  wiih"^ 

♦  "  A  stroke  delivered  by  Bessieres,"  said  he,  "  would  p«««'?^ 
Spain.  What  signifiesnowValenciaand Andalusia?  '^^^^i 
to  strengthen  Dupont  is  to  reinforce  Bessi^res.  There  ii  not «  ^^ 
Madrid,  not  a  peasant  in  the  remotest  valleys  of  Spain,  ^^°^^w^ 
that  the  fate  of  the  campaign  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  .  ^ 
Bessiferes.  What  a  misfortune,  then,  that  in  so  «nport«»^  *",*^^ 
should  lose  a  chance,  how  inconsiderable  soever,  of  soccett* 
LEON  to  Savary,  Jufy  18, 1808;  FoY,  iv.  45,  46,  and  Na^o*  ' 
penduc  Ab.  1. 
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division  on  the  track  of  Moncey>  to  endeavour  to  re-   chap. 
open  the  communication  with  that  marshal,  which- 


the  intervening  insurrection  had  entirely  cut  oflF;    ^^^^ 
and  sent  on  Vedel  and  Gobert,  with  their  respective  Jane  26. 
divisions^  to  reinforce  Dupont,  who  had  by  this  time 
crossed  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  was  far  advanced  in 
his  progress  through  Andalusia.     Impressed,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  with  the  increasing  danger  to 
his  communications  which  arose  from  the  junction 
of  the  Galician  army  near  Astorga  with  that  which 
still  kept  its  ground  in  Leon  under  Cuesta,  he  hastily 
countermanded  these  orders ;  recalled  Frere  to  Ma-- 
drid  ;  ordered  Vedel,  Gobert>  and  even  Dupont  him- 
self to  remeasure  their  steps,  and  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  march  from  the  capital  with  all  the  dis- 
posable troops  he  could  collect,  to  reinforce  fiessieres 
'  on  the  line  of  the  great  northern  communication. 
'  These  dispositions,  as  usual  with  alterations  made  in 
general  designs  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  in 
'  presence  of  the  epemy,  were  essentially  erroneous ; 
t  the  decisive  point  should  have  been  looked  to  at  first ; 
^  the  subsequent  vacillation  was  too  late  to  strengthen 
Bessi^res,  but  was  calculated  essentially  to  weaken 
Dupont,  whom  it  went  to  deprive,  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, of  one  of  his  best  divisions.     As  such  they  ex- 
cited the  greatest  displeasure  in  Napoleon,  who  gave 
vent  to  it  in  an  able  and  acrimonious  despatch  (which  >  sar.  iii 
throws  great  light  on  the  state  of  the  campaign  at  ^^^[  ?^^' 
this  period),  and  never  afterwards  in  military  trans- 3^4, 846. 
actions  intrusted  Savary  with  any  important  com-47rNlp.  i/ 
mand.*  *  But  mean- while  the  danger  had  blown  over  ^^^'  ^^^* 

•  **  The  French  affairs  in  Spain,**  said  Napoleon,  "  would  be  in  an 
excellent  state  if  Gobert*s  divbion  had  marched  upon  Valladolid  to  sup- 
port Bessi^es,  and  Frere's  division  had  occupied  San  Clemente,  alike 
ready  to  reinforce  Moncey  or  Dupont,  as  circumstances  might  require. 
Instead  of  this,  Gobert  having  been  directed  upon  Dupont,  and  Frere 
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cgAP.    in  the  north ;  Bessi^res,  though  unsupported,  U 
not  only  made  head  against  Cuesta  and  Blake,  te 


1808.    defeated  them  ;  and  a  great  victory  in  the  plains 

Leon  had  opened  to  Joseph  the  gates  of  Madrid. 

Blake,  with  the  army  of  Galicia,  having  dfeetd 

MoTwnenf  a  juuction  with  the  remains  of  Cuesta's  troops  wW 

r.dhad  escaped  the  rout  of  Palencia,  their  united  to 

both  •!<!«•.  having  left  a  division  at  Benevento  to  protect  tto 

stores,  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Leon  to  ^^ 

being  with  Moncey,  harafsed  and  weakened  by  marches  «nd  co«^ 

marches,  our  situaUon  has  been  sensibly  injured.    It  w  a  groit  b^ 

not  to  have  occupied  thp  citadel  of  Segovia ;  of  all  positions  m^q=^ 

it  is  the  most  dangerous  to  the  French  anny,  as.  situated  b^wc^ 

roads,  it  intercepts  both  communications.     If  Dtipont  skcm  c^p*^ 

check,  it  it  of  no  consequence  ;  the  only  eflfect  of  it  wouU  ^^^L 

to  repass  the  mountains ;  but  a  stroke  delivered  to  ^^^^ 

^ould  teuton  the  heart  of  the  army,  which  would  give  ^^  *^^j 

and  speedUy  be  felt  in  all  its  extremities.     It  is  on  this  "^'^^ 

is  so  unfortunate  that  the  prescribed  orders  have  not  ^^^^'^j 

obeyed.     The  army  of  Bessieres  should  have  had  at  Irtst  WW  ^ 

more  than  it  has,  in  order  to  remove  all  chance  of  a  disaster  m^ 

quarter.     The  affair  of  Valencia  was  a  matter  of  no  importiw*;  ^ 

cey  was  alone  adequate  to  it;  it  was  absurd  to  think  of'««»*^^^ 

If  he  could  not  take  that  town  with  the  forces  he  had,  hecouWn^^ 

done  so  with  20,000  more;  in  that  view  it  would  ^^^""^  !!|jj^|( 

artillery.     You  cannot  take  by  a  stroke  on  the  neck  a  ***^  r^j^p 

or  100.000  inhabitants,  who  have  barricaded  the  streets  and »  ^ 

houses.     Frere,  therefore,  could  have  added  nothing  to  the  ^^ 

Moncey  against  Valencia,  while  the  abstraction  of  his  ^^^^'^^V^^ 

-weakened  Dupont.     Moreover,  if  the  latter  general  was  to  ^  ?\1 

it  would  have  been  better  to  have  sent  hipa  a  single  '^"^^  ^L^i 

three  by  so  circuitous  a  route  as  that  by  which  Frere  was  o 

march.     In  civil  wars  it  is  the  important  points  which  must 

ed,  and  no  attempt  made  to  go  every  where.    The  grand  object  ^^ 

armies  should  be  to  preserve  Madrid  ;  it  is  there  tliat  every  tn"'5^^ 

lost  or  won.  Madrid  cannot  be  seriously  menaced  but  by  the  ^^^     | 

cia ;  for  Bessieres  haB  not  adequate  forces  to  ensure  its  defea .    ^-^ 

threatened  by  the  army  of  Andalusia,  but  hardly  endangered ;    •  ^ 

portion  as  Dupont  falls  back,  he  is  reinforced,  and  with  ^^.^jqiI 

he  and  Vedel  should  at  least  be  able  to  keep  the  enemy  in  cn^  ..^| 

quarter."— iVo/ef«  addressed  to  Savary  on  the  affairs  of  Spo^^  ^^^^ 

LEON,  18M  July,  1808 ;  taken  at  the  battle  of  Ftttoria,  in  ^ 

Portfolio  i  Napibb,  i.  Ajtpendix  No,  1. 
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battle  to  Bessi^res.     This  plan  could  not  but  appear  c^ap. 

rash,  considering  the  veteran  character  of  the  French — 

troops,  their  superiority  in  cavalry,  and  the  undis*  ^®^* 
ciplined  crowd  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish 
levies  was  composed.  It  was  undertaken  solely  on 
the  responsibility  of  Cuesta,  who  had  assumed  the 
chief  command,  and  against  the  strongest  remon* 
strances  of  Blake,  who  urged  that  by  falling  back  td 
the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  where  the  Frtoch  general 
could  never  pretend  to  follow  them,  they  would  gain 
time  to  discipline  and  equip  their  troops,  and  would 
soon  be  enabled  to  advance  again  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  effective  men.  This  sage  council  was  re« 
jected.  Cuesta,  who  was  a  brave  but  inexperienced 
veteran,  equally  headstrong  and  obstinate,  insisted 
upon  an  immediate  action,  and  finding  that  Blake 
still  declined  to  obey,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
junta  of  Galicia,  who,  yielding  to  popular  clamour, 
seconded  his  orders,  and  directed  Blake  forthwith  to 
advance  and  give  battle.  Having  now  no  alterna- 
tive but  submission,  Blake  did  the  utmost  in  his 
power,  during  the  short  interval  which  remained,  to 
put  his  troops  into  good  condition ;  and  on  the  13th 
July,  Cuesta  moved  forward  with  the  united  forces,  juiy  is. 
amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand  infantry,  four 
hundred  cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  Rio 
Seco.  Bessieres'  force  was  upon  the  whole  less  nume- 
rous, amounting  only  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  and 
twenty-five  guns  ;  but  of  these  nearly  two  thousand  imTtw. 
were  admirable  horsemen,  and  the  composition  of**;^*?.'.^^ 
the  whole  was  such  as  more  than  to  counterbalance  302',  sos. 
the  inferiority  in  point  of  numbers.  * 

The  dispositions  of  Cuesta  for  the  battle  were  as 
faulty  as  the  resolution  to  hazard  it  was  ill  advised. 
Contrary  alike  to  the  rules  of  the  military  art^  and 

VOL.  VI.  2  Y 
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CHAP,   the  dictates  c^  common  fiCMe  oa  the  mbjMt*  bi 
^     -drew  up  bit  Irpope  io  two  lines  at  the  di«taPceof 


^^^  nearljr  a  mile  and  a4ialf  from  aacb  otber.  Tb 
Battle  of  firatt  tan  thonaaiid  strong,  under  Blaket  with  fifk& 
!l!dd!^  of  pieces  of  cannon,  was  stationed  on  a  plateau  in  «d* 
^p^  vanoa,  of  rugged  and  diflkult  access ;  tbe  fiscood, 
jW  u.  fifteen  hundred  toises  (0000  feet)  in  tbe  rear,  M  bf 
Cueata  in  person,  oonaisted  of  fifteen  tibousaad  iM 
almoat  all  regular  soldiers,  and  fifteen  gunst  Tk 
£iw  cavalry  they  bad  were  with  the  first  line.  !Ba- 
si^res,  perceiving  at  once  the  advantage  whidi  tbii 
extraordinary  disposition  ofiered  to  an  entering 
attack,  prepared  to  avail  himself  to  tbe  utmert  of  it 
by  throwing  the  bulk  of  bis  fofces  into  tbe  wide  dmnn 
between  tbe  two  lines,  so  as  to  overwhelm  tba  fin^ 
before  the  second  could  come  up  to  its  mstMBct- 
Penetrating  rapidly  into  the  open  space  bttw^en 
the  two  parts  of  the  army,  he  attacked  Blake  both  is 
flank  and  rear  with  euch  vigour,  tiiat  in  an  iJ^ 
his  lines  were  broken,  his  artillery  taken,  bii  f^ 
dispersed.  As  soon  as  he  saw  tbe  rout  of  bii  6^ 
line,  Cuesta  moved  fi>rwnrd  with  the  second  to  ^ 
attack,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  enemy  before 
tbe  disorder  consequent  on  their  rapid  success  id 
pursuit  had  been  repaired.  Tbe  consequeneei  li''' 
wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  the  victors.  Cuesta'«  ^ 
wing,  advandog  swiftly  and  steadily  forward  inH 
order,  overthrew  several  French  battalions  which  ba^l 
not  fully  recovered  their  ranks,  and  captured  fi*^ 
guns.  This  disaster,  like  that  eicperienced  by  Zick'^ 
grenadiers  at  Marengo,  might,  witii  a  Um  skilful  com- 
mander or  less  steady  troops,  have  turned  the  fctf^ 
of  the  day ;  for  ihe  example  of  disorder  is  contagioo^i 
and  the  confusion  was  already  spreading  into  ^ 
French  cratre,  when  Bessi^res,  with  the  cavalry  of  tb^ 
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Imperial  Guard,  twelFe  hundred  strong,  charged  the   P9^P< 


Spaoisb  right  in  flank,  which  had  baooma  exposed  by  < 
the  rapidity  of  its  advance,  with  great  vigour ;  and  **^* 
Merle'g  division  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  Blake, 
renewed  the  combat  in  front*  A  short  but  saaguin* 
ary  struggle  ensued;  the  Spanish  infantry  fought 
bravely,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  fate  c^  the  battle 
bung  by  a  thread ;  but  at  length  they  were  broken, 
and  the  loud  shouts  of  victory,  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  Castilian  ranks,  passed  to  the  French  side. 
After  this  it  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre 
and  rout;  the  Spaniards  broke  and  dispersed  on  all 
sides,  leaving  eighteen  guns,  and  their  whole  ammu*- 
nition,  besides  two  thousand  prisoners,  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Three  thousand  had  fallen  on  the 
field,  while  the  loss  of  the  victors  did  not  exceed 
twelve  hundred  men.  The  town  of  Rio  Seco,  taken 
in  the  pursuit,  was  sacked  and  plundered  with  mer- 
ciless severity,  and  all  the  nuns  in  the  convents  were 
subjected  to  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldiery.  Few 
days  have  been  more  disastrous  to  Spain,  for,  worse 
than  the  loss  of  artillery  and  prisoners,  it  destroyed 
all  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their  troops  to  with- 
stand the  enemy  in  the  field;  while  to  Napoleon  it  was 
the  soured  of  unbounded,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  undo- '  ^u^^* '- 
served  exultation.  ^*  It  is  Villa  Viciosa"  ( Almansa),  Foy' iu.  ' 
he  exclaimed,  when  the  joyful  intelligence  arrived  ^t^l^'.^^^^^^ 
Bayonne ;  "Bessi^res  has  placed  Joseph  on  the  throne  ?64.  Nap. 
of  Spain  ; "' ♦  and  deeming  the  war  over,  he  left  that'* 

•  In  allusion  to  the  battle  at  Villa  Viciosa,  where  Philip  V.  and  the 
Duke  de  Vendome  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  affies,  which  de- 
cided the  Succession  War  in  fiivour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  the 
comparison  was  the  reverse  of  the  truth ;  for  at  Villa  Viciosa,  Philip  and 
the  Spaniards  combated  for  Spain  against  foreign  armies ;  and  the  affair 
was  decisive,  for  the  whole  military  force  of  both  sides  was  collected  in 
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CHAP,   fortress,  and  pursued  his  journey  by  Bourdeaux  for 

- — ^ — the  French  capital ;  while  Joseph,  relieved  nowof  aB 

1806*    anxiety  in  r^ard  to  his  communications,  pursued 

his  journey  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived,  as  already 

mentioned,  on  the  21st  July. 

Napoleon  was  premature  in  this  judgment:  Rio 

FnrtWprt-Seco  plaocd  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Madrid;  bat  it 

fjj^i^fj^ neither  finished  the  war,  nor  mainbiined  him  that 

thif  WIT.     Hq  did  not,  however,  on  that  account  suspend  his 

military  preparations :  nine  thousand  Poles,  wbotod 

entered  the  service  of  France,  were  directed,  withfow 

regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavaliy  fipom  tbe 

grand  army  in  Germany,  towards  the  Pyrenees.  At 

the  Princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  tem^ 

orders  to  send  a  regiment  each  in  the  same  direction'. 

the  guards  of  Joseph  followed  him  to  Spain  ^ 

Naples.      Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  were 

commanded  to  send  their  contingents  to  reinforwD"' 

hesme  in  Catalonia.     Reinforcements  to  the  awoiui* 

of   forty  thousand   men   were  thus  provided  fc 

which  all  arrived  in  Spain  during  the  three  follo^'^ 

months,  but  too  late  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disa^ 

ter.     While  both  the  French  Emperor  and  hlsrof^ 

brother  were  indulging  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  a 

was  terminated,  a  dreadful  disaster  had  occurred  fl| 

Andalusia,  and  a  blow  been  struck  on  the  banks'^ 

>Foy,  ir.    the  Guadalquivir  which  resounded  from  one  end  o^ 

^'  ^^'      Europe  to  the  other/ 

Dupont,  who  was  at  Toledo  when  the  insurrWt'^J 
broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  received,  on  tbe* 
May,  an  order  from  Murat,  then  Lieutenant-GeP«^ 

one  field;  whereas  at  Rio  Seco  the  general  of  an  intrusive  ^^^^^ 
to  beat  down  the  native  troops  of  Castile,  and  a  fragment  onlv'' 
military  strength  of  either  side  was  engaged— &r  Fov,  iv.  47. 
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of  SpaiD^  to  more  upon  Cadi^,  by  the  route  of  the  chap. 
Sierra  Morena,  Cordova,  and  Seville*     He  was  to- 


be  joined  ip  Andalusia  by  four  thousand  men  and    ^®^" 
ten  guns  drawn  from  the  army  of  Portugal.     He  March  of 
immediately  set  out,  and  experienced  no  resistance  ^^J^,°*j°*** 
while  traversing  the  open  plains  of  La  Mancha;  and*°<**»"wV 

successes 

in  the  Sierra  Morena  found  the  villages  indeed  de*  there, 
serted,  but  no  enemy  to  dispute  his  progress.  At 
Andujar,  however,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  June,  june  2. 
he  received  information  of  the  real  state  of  matters 
in  that  province, — that  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  were  ruled  by  juntas,  which  had 
declared ^war  against  France;  that  the  army  at  St 
Roque  had  joined  the  patriot  cause,  and  that  the 
peasants  by  tens  of  thousands  were  flocking  into  the 
burghs  to  enrol  themselves  imder  the  national  baa* 
ners.  Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  Dupont  wrote 
to  Madrid  for  reinforcements,  and  after  establishing 
an  hospital  at  Andujar  and  taking  measures  of  pre- 
caution to  secure  his  rear,  set  out  four  days  after- 
wards, and  continued  his  march  towards  Cordova,  still 
following  the  left  bank  of  the  Gruadalquivir.  This 
road,  however,  after  running  eight-and-twenty  leagues 
on  that  bank  of  the  river,  crosses  it  at  Vinta  de  Al- 
colea  by  a  long  bridge  of  nineteen  arches,  strongly 
constructed  of  black  marble.  It  was  at  its  extremity  jom  7. 
that  the  Spaniards  awaited  the  enemy.  The  end  of 
the  bridge  on  the  left  bank  was  fortified  by  a  tSte^ 
du-jjont,  twelve  guns  were  mounted  on  the  right 
bank  to  enfilade  the  approach  to  it,  and  three  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  supported  by  ten  thousand 
armed  peasants,  awaited  in  Alcolea  to  dispute  the. 
passage ;  while  the  heights  on  the  left  bank,  in 
the  rear  of  the  French,  were  occupied  by  a  cloud  of 
insurgents  ready  to  fall  on  them  behind  as  soon  as 
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cftAP.  they  were  actively  engaged  with  tbe  more  fegnlfl 
^     -  force  in  front.    The  French  general,  ieeing  sue*  p 


1808.    parations  made  for  his  reception,  delayed  the  attack 

till  the  following  morning,  and  mean-while  madete 

dispositions  against  the  numerous  enemies  by  wIwe 

he  was  surrounded.     This  was  no  difficult  in«tfr 

a  very  small  part  only  of  the  Spanish  force  was  ^ 

quate  to  the  encounter  of  regular  soldiers.    At  dsr- 

j«i0  s.  break  on  the  following  morning,  General  Freria,  wA 

a  battalion  of  infantry  and  a  large  body  of  caralfj, 

attacked  the  peasants  on  the  left  bank,  and  hftkf 

charges  dispersed  them :  at  the  same  time  a  cotew 

with  ease  broke  into  the  tete-du-ponty  the  mrbi 

which  were  not  yet  finished,  and  rapidly  cbarp^ 

across  the  bridge,  of  which  the  arches  had  not  ^^ 

cut,  routed  the  Spanish  troops  at  Alcolea  m^^ 

posite  side  with  such  loss  that  all  their  artfllery^J 

taken,  and  Echevarria,  the  commander,  despainfl? 

aJ^im    ^®^®^<l^°g  Cordova,  fled  with  such  precipitance,  tto 

Ntp.i.  112,  before  night  he  reached  Ecija,  twelve  leagues  vm 

i'sVaii.the  field  of  battW 

Abandoned  to  their  own  resources  and  aesunn« 
Taking  and  ^  ^^7  Icadcrs  for  their  guidance,  the  ^^^t 
Mdc  of  Cor.  having  all  fled  on  the  first  alarm,  the  inhabitants 
Cordova,  before  which  the  French  presented  t^^^' 
selves  the  same  day,  were  in  no  condition  to  resist* 
invaders.  The  gates  nevertheless  were  shut,  and  ^ 
old  towers  which  flanked  their  approaches  fiU^^ 
armed  men,  by  whom,  as  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  ^J 
proached,  a  feeble  fire  was  kept  up.  A  parle/i"?  ^ 
surrender,  however,  took  place,  and  the  confei^ 
were  going  on,  when,  under  pretence  oH(^^^^ 
shots  from  some  windows, the  guns  were  dischafg^^ 
the  gates,  which  were  Instantly  burst  open ;  the  tf^^ 
rushed  into  the  town,  where  hardly  any/eslst^ 
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was  made^  but  which  notwithstanding  underwent  all   cnnp. 
the  horrors  of  a  place  carried  hy  assault.    A  scene  of 1 


indescribable  horror  ensued,  fraught  with  acute  but    **^ 
passing  suffering  to  the  Spaniards,  with  lasting  dis- 
grace to  the  French.     An  unirersal  pillage  took 
place.    Every  public    establishment    was    sacked, 
every  private  house  plundered.     Armed  and  un- 
armed men  were  slaughtered  indiscriminately ;  wo- 
men ravished ;  the  churches  plundered;  even  the  ve- 
nerable cathedral,  originally  the  much-loved  mosque 
of  the  Ommiade  Caliphs,  which  had  survived  the 
devastations  of  the  first  Christian  conquest,  six  hun- 
dred years  before,  was  stripped  of  its  riches  and 
ornaments  and  defiled  by  the  vilest  debauchery.    Nor 
was  this  merely  the  unbridled  license  of  subaltern 
Insubordination ;  the  general-ln-chief  and  superior 
officers  themselves  set  the  first  example  of  a  rapacity 
all  pernicious  as  it  was  disgraetful ;  and  from  the 
plunder  of  the  Treasury  and  Office  of  Consolidation, 
Dupont    contrived    to    realize    above    10,000,000 
reals,  or  L.I975OOO  sterling.     Not  content  with  this 
hideous  devastation,  the  French  general,  when  the 
sack  had  ceased,  overwhelmed  the  city  by  an  enor- 
mous contribution.    It  is  Some  consolation,  amidst  so 
frightful  a  display  of  military  license  and  unbridled 
cupidity,  that  a  righteous  retribution  speedily  over- 
took its  perpetrators ;  that  It  was  the  load  of  their 
public  and  private  plunder  which  shortly  after*  re-ipoy,iiL 
tarded  their  retreat  along  the  banke  of  the  Guadal-l^'.^ll:, 

^  Tor.  1.  321, 

quivir;  and  that  it  was  anxiety  to  preserve  their  ass.  ni^ 
ill-gotten  spoil  which  paralysed  their  arms  in  thesoIitb*u 
field,  and  brought  an  unheard-of  disgrace  on  ^^fl^a^-^s? 
French  standards.'  * 

*  Colonel  Napier  says  (i.  114,  Ist  Edit.)»  "  As  the  inhabiUntstookno 
part  in  the  contest,  and  received  the  French  without  any  signs  of  aver* 
sion,  the  town  was  protected  from  piUage,  and  Dupont  fixed  his  haad- 
quarters  there."     It  would  be  well  if  he  would  specify  the  authority  on 
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CHAP.        Dupont  remained  several  days  at  Cordova,  tat 
^'     -learning  that  the  insurrection  had  spread  and  wa 


fbroM  roiiod 
the  invader 
mader  Cis- 


1808.    gathering  strength  in  all  directions,  and  findii^  te 
Aoramn-    Communications  with  Madrid  intercepted  by  tbep- 
^  mod  triot  bands  in  his  rear,he  deemed  it  iroprud^ttomsb 
the  iiiTtderti^ny  farther  advance  in  the  direction  of  Seville.  Mean 
while  the   insurgents  closed  around   and  henaiBeft 
him  in  on  every  side.     The  armed  peasants  of  Jaea 
and  its  vicinity  crossed  Uie  Guadalquivir,  and  orer. 
whelmed  the  detachment  leftat  Andujarincharpi^ 
the  sick  there,  and  with  savage  cruelty,  in  remj? 
for  the  sack  of  Cordova,  put  them  all  to  death ;  th 
smugglers  of  the  Sierra  Moreaa,  relinquishing  tkeir 
illicit  traffic  for  a  more  heart-stirring  ix)nflict,  issue! 
from  their  gloomy  retreats,  and  beset  all  the  passe® 
their  inaccessible  mountains.     Even  the  pcasacfe^ 

which  this  assertion  is  made,  as  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  un*^ 
timony  of  even  the  most  liberal  French  and  Spanish  historians.     . 
^ys,  with  his  usual  admirable  candour,  "  To  some  '°°^*'"*^*^u 
charged  almost  by  accident  from  the  window^  the  French  ^.' 
a  continued  discharge,  and  speedily  burst  open  the  gates.    Men  vi 
arms,  without  the  means  of  resistance,  were  slaughtered  ^^^^'^t^ 
the  houses,  the  churches,  even  the  celebrated  mosque,  which  the 
tians  had  converted  into  a  cathedral,  were  alike  sacked.    The     ^ 
capital  of  the  Ommiade  Caliphs,  the  greatest  kings  which  ^P^^ 
held,  saw  scenes  of  horror  renewed  such  as  it  had  not  witnessea- 
the  city  was  taken  in  1286  by  Ferdinand  King  of  Casdle.    The*  ^^ 
rible  scenes  had  no  excuse  in  the  losses  sustained  by  the  conqueror*  ^ 
the  attack  of  the  town  had  not  cost  them  ten  men ;  and  the  total ««  _ 
of  the  day  had  only  cost  them  thirty  killed  and  dghty  wonndei 
reno,  though  a  decided  liberal  Spanish  historian,  observes :—"  J'^. 
into  the  town,  the  French  proceeded,  killing  or  wounding  a"  ^ 
whom  they  met  on  their  road ;  they  sacked  the  houses,  the  te^ 
even  the  humblest  dwellings  of  the  poor.     The  ancient  and  •^^ 
cathedral  became  the  prey  of  the  insatiable  and  destructive  rap» 
the  stranger.     The  massacre  was  great— the  quantity  of  V^^^^^^ 
collected  immense.     From  the  single  depots  of  the  Treasury  a"  ^^ 
Consolidation  Dupont  extracted  10,000,000  reals,  besides  the  su^^  ^ 
tracted  from  public  and  private  places  of  deposit.    It  was  thuf     ^ 
population  was  delivered  up  to  plunder  which  had  neither  made  n  ^^^ 
tempted  tlie  slightest  resi>tance."~  See  For,  iii.  2S0,  ^31 ;  ond  Tp' 
i.  822. 
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La  Mancba  had  caught  the  flame  ;  the  magazines  of  chap. 


Mudela  had  fallen  into  their  power;   the  sick  at 
Manzanares  had  been  put  to  the  sword  ;  the  roads    ^®^^' 
were  so  beset  that  even  considerable  detachments  in 
his  rear  were  captured  or  defeated  ;  General  Roize, 
with  a  body  of  four  hundred  convalescents^  was 
defeated  in  the  open  plains  of  La  Mancha ;   and 
after  having  joined  five  hundred  light  horse  under 
General  Belair,  the  united  force  was  deemed  inade* 
quate  to  forcing  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
fell  back  towards  Toledo.     These  accumulating  dis- 
asters,  which  were  greatly  magnified  by  popular 
rumour,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  any  correct 
detail  of  the  facts  from  the  general  intercepting  of 
the  communications,  produced  such  ^n  impression  on 
Dupont,  that  he  deemed  it  hopeless  to  attempt  any 
'  farther  advance  into  Andalusia  ;  a  resolution  which 
proved  the  salvation  of  that  province,  and,  in  the  end, 
of  Spain ;  for  such  was  the  state  of  anarchy  and  ir- 
resolution which  prevailed  among  the  troops  intrust- 
ed with  its  defence,  that  had  he  advanced   boldly 
forward  and  followed,  up  his  successes  at  Alcolea  and 
Cordova  with  the  requisite  vigour,  Seville  would  at 
once  have  fallen  into  his  power,  and  the  insurrection 
in  that  quarter  been  entirely  crushed.     Castanos,  in- 
deed, was  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  regular 
troops,  drawn  from  the  camp  at  St  Roque,  and  an 
enthusiastic  but  undisciplined  body  of  thirty  thousand 
armed  peasants  assembled  at  Utrera;  but  the  latter 
part  of  his  force  was  incapable  of  any  operations  that 
could  be  relied  on  in  the  field  ;  and  such  was^  the 
consternation  occasioned,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
success  of  the  French  irruption,  that  the  general-in-  , 
chief  was  desirous  of  retiring  to  Cadiz,  and  making 
its  impregnable  fortifications  the  citadel  of  an  in- 
trenched camp,  where  the  new  levies  might  acquire 
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CHAP,   some  degree  of  consistencjr,  end  the  support  of  ten  or 
twelre  thousand  British  troops  might,  in  case  of  n^ 


^®^'  cessity,  be  obtained.  The  authority  of  Castanos  ir» 
Joij  10.  merely  nominal ;  Morla,  goremor  of  Cadiz,  was  bii 
enemy,  and  the  junta  of  Seville  isgued  ortlera  lBd^ 
pendent  of  either ;  so  that  the  former  genend,  df» 
pairing  of  success,  h^  actually,  tmder  pretence  d 
providing  for  the  security  of  Cadi«,  embarked  Us 
heavy  artillery  for  that  fortress.  From  this  diagnce, 
however,  the  Spaniards  Were  relieved  by  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  enemy ;  a  pause  in  an  Invading^  army  h 
dangerous  at  all  times,  but  especially  so  when  an  is- 
surrection  is  to  be  put  down  by  the  moral  influence 
of  its  advance ;  and  the  hesitation  of  Ihipont  at 
Cordova  proved  his  ruin.  He  remained  ten  dajs 
inactive  tbere,  during  which  the  whole  effect  of  he 
victory  was  lost ;  confidence  returned  to  the  enemy 
from  the  hourly  increase  of  their  force  and  the  evi- 
dent apprehensions  of  the  French  general:  and  at 
length  some  intercepted  despatches  to  Savary  were 
,  found  to  contain  so  doleful  an  account  of  his  sitoa- 

lu.  11*6.  tion,  that  not  only  were  all  thcmghts  of  retiring  fir- 
234, 236.  ^^^^  ^^^^  aside,  but  it  was  resolved  immediately  to 
Tor.  ii.  326.  advance,  and  surround  the  enemy  in  the  city  which 
N^/s.  ^^'he  had  conquered.* 

The  fears  of  Dupont,  however,  prevented  CotAim 

Retreat  of  from  a  second  time  becoming  the  theatre  of  military 

^^^^  license.     Detachments  of  peasants  had  occupied  afl 

tnd  Bayien.  the  passcs  iu  the  Sierra  Morena  :  troops,  iticluding 

some  regulars,  were  accumulating  in  the  direction 

of  Grenada,  With  the  design  of  seizing  Carolina  and 

intercepting  his  retreat  to  La  Mancha.    Fame  had 

magnified  the  amount  of  the  forces  descending  into 

the  plains  of  Leon,  under  Cuesta  and  Blake ;  and 

rumours  had  got  abroad  that  Savftry  was  fortifying 

himself  in  the  Retiro.      Unable  to  withstand    the 
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sinister  presentinicnti  oonsequent  on  rach  an  acetic   chap. 
mulatiou  of  adverse  incidents^  the  French  general  re- 


solved to  fall  back ;  and  accordingly  broke  up  from    ^^^' 
Cordova  on  the  16th  June,  and  three  day§  afterwards  June  le. 
reached  Andujar  without  having  experienced  anjrjmitid. 
molestation.    A  strong  detachment  was  immediately 
sent  off  to  Jaen,  which  defeated  the  insurgentSi  and 
took  a  severe  but  not  undeserved  vengeance  on  the 
inhabitants  for  their  barbarity  to  the  sick  at  Andu^ 
jar,  by  sacking  and  burning  the  town.*    The  sup- 
pliesi  however,  which  Dupont  expected  fk'om  this 
excursion  Were  not  obtained;  for  every  article  of 
provisions  whidi  the  town  contained  was  consumed 
in  the  conflagration.    Both  sides  after  this  continued 
inactive  for  above  three  weeks,  during  which  the  sick 
in  the  French  hospital,  as  usual  with  a  retreating 
army,  rapidly  augmented ;  while  the  Spanish  forces, 
under  Castanos,  which  now  approached,  increased  so 
much,  by  reinforcements  from  all  quarters,  that  that 
general  could  now  muster  above  twenty  thousand 
regular  infantry  and  two  thousand  horse,  besides  a 
motley  crowd  of  thirty  thousand  armed  peasants  under 
his  command.     During  the  same  period,  however, 
powerful  reinforcements  reached  the  French  general; 
for  Gobert,  with  his  division,  whose  absence  from 
Leon  Napoleon  had  so  bitterly  lamented,  joined  Vedel 
atBAYLENon  the  15th  July,and  a  brigadewas  pushed  >  Nap.  i. 
on  under  Leger  Belair  to  open  up  the  communication  p'^J*  /J|%^ 
with  the  main  body  at  Andujar,  while  the  Spanish  *2-  't**'-  '• 
generals,  now  deeming  the  escape  of  the  French  im- 

•  That  neverky,  however  deplorable,  was  perhaps  rendered  necessary, 
and  therefore  justified,  by  the  massacre  of  the  sick  at  Andujar  i  but  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  orders  the  French  soldiers  proceeded  to  excesses 
as  wanton  as  they  were  savage ;  massacring  old  men^  and  infants  at  the 
breast,  and  exercising  the  last  acts  of  cruelty  on  some  sick  friars  of  St 
Domingo  and  St  AugustiiM  who  could  not  etoape  from  the  town«— 
ToEBNO,  i.  826. 
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CHAP,  possible,  were  taking  measures  for  envtelopiBg  tk 
• — whole  and  forcing  them  to  surrender. 

^^®-        Meau-while  the  long  delay  afforded  bjr  the  im 

tivity  of  Dupont  had  been  turned  to  the  bestaccws 

spuUbpiaaby  Castanos.     In  the  interim  he  contrived  to  giff- 

of  attack,  ,        _  ^  ,    .  .        ■■  -  u 

and  prepa.  ccrtam  degree  of  consistence  to  his  numerous  k 
mi^uTr"^^'"***^"^^  array  of  peasants,  while  the  diswnba* 
both  lidct.  tion  of  General  Spencer  with  five  thousand  EnfSa 
troops,  chiefly  from  Gibraltar,  at  Port  St  Mary's,  d* 
Cadiz,  inspired  general  confidence  by  securinganfiv- 
ing  point  in  case  of  disaster.  At  length  the  r^ 
troops  from  Grenada,  St  Roque,  Cadis,  and  cik\ 
quarters  having  all  assembled,  to  the  number  of eigk^ 
and-twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  hoi%i 
combined  plan  of  attack  was  agreed  on.  Tbe  ancv 
was  arranged  in  three  divisions  ;  the  first,  iin'^^' 
ingi  a  Swiss  general  of  distinction,  brother  to  tbe 
>  Ante,  iii.  intrepid  patriot  of  the  same  name,^  received  oid^ 
Juij*  11.  to  cross  the  Guadalquivir  at  Mengibar,  and  mcf^^ 
Baylen,  in  the  rear  of  Andujar,  where  Dupont  sti! 
was,  and  between  that  town  and  the  8i«ra  Morem: 
the  second,  under  Coupigny,  was  to  pass  tbe  ^ 
river  at  Villa-Nueva  and  support  Reding;  while  fr 
tanos,  with  the  third  and  the  reserve,  was  to  J^ 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  a  body  of  irregular  tnxf 
under  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  passing  by  the  brWg« 
Marmolejo,  and  harass  his  right  flank.  A  glance^ 
any  good  map  of  the  country  will  at  once  show  tb^ 
the  effect  of  these  dispositions,  which  were  ablyconJ- 
bined,  was  to  throw  a  preponderating  force  in  ^^^ 
rear  of  Dupont  directly  on  his  line  of  communication^ 
and  either  separate  the  division  under  his  iraroedW^ 
command  from  those  of  Gobert  and  Vedel,  or  inter- 
pose between  them  both  and  the  road  to  Afadrii 
They  were  promptly  and  vigorously  carried  va^ 
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xecution ;  Castanos,  with  the  troops  under  his  im-   chap. 
fiediate  command,  approached  to  within  a  league  of  - 


^ndujar,  and  so  alarmed  Dupont  that  be  sent  to  Ve-    ^^^' 
tel  for  assistance,  who  came  with  his  whole  division,  July  li. 
!xcept  thirteen  hundred  men  left  to  guard  the  ford  of 
VIengibar.     This  small  body  was  there  attacked,  two 
lays  after,  by  Reding  with   eight   thousand  men,  July  le. 
iefeated,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  forced ;  Gobert, 
idvancing  from  Baylen  to  support  the  broken  detach- 
nent,  received  a  ball  on  the  forehead,  and  fell  dead  on 
the  spot    The  French  in  dismay  retreated  to  Baylen ; 
the  Spaniards,  seeing  themselves  interposed  in  this 
manner  between  Gobert  and  Vedel,  with  forces  little 
superior  to  either,  taken  singly,  also  retired  in  the 
night  across  the  ford  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 
But  this  bold  irruption  into  the  middle  of  their  line  of 
march,  and  the  disaster  of  Gobert,  spread  dismay 
through  the  army ;  a  loud  cannonade  heard  the  whole 
day  from  the  side  of  Andujar,  where  Castanos  was  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  Dupont,  induced  the  belief  that 
they  were  beset  on  all  sides,  and  the  accounts  which » Tor.  i. 
reached  both  armies  in  the  evening  of  the  disaster  ex-^^'  f^^^g^ 
perienced  before  Valencia,  increased  the  confidence  of  ««•  J«"»-  *"• 
the  Spaniards  as  much  as  it  depressed  the  feelings  of  1. 120, 121. 
the  French  soldiers.^* 

In  the  whole  Fxench  army  there  was  not  a  gene*- 
ral  of  division  who  bore  a  higher  character  than 
Dupont ;  and  when  he  set  out  for  Andalusia,  in 

♦  A  singular  coincidence  occurred  in  relation  to  the  place  and  day  of 
the  action  in  which  General  Gobert  lost  his  life.  On  the  same  day 
(16th  July),  nearly  six  hundred  years  before  (16th  July,  1212),  there 
had  been  gained  at  the  same  place  the  great  battle  of  Las  Navas  de 
Tolosa,  byAlphonso  IX.  over  the  Mussulman  host  of  Spain  and  Africa, 
two  hundred  thousand  strong.  Gobert  fell  on  the  field  still  called  the 
JicU  of  matsacre,  from  the  carnage  made  of  the  Moors  on  tliat  memo, 
rable  occasion  ;  the  greatest  victory  after  that  of  Tours  ever  gained  by 
the  Christians  over  the  soldiers  of  the  Crescent.— Tor eno,  i.  863. 
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CHAP,   command  of  so  considemUe  a  foroe,  it  vaa  wmif 
^'     -believed  that  ha  would  find  his  marsbali  bitoi 


**>»•  Cadi«.  Ial801,hehaddistinguWiedWiB«elf.iitf 
singiWr  Brane,  in  the  winter  campaigQ  with  the  Aostiii 
Z^ZlL  on  the  Italian  plains :  in  1805,  his  gallant  («« 
^in*^.  had  eminently  contributed  to  the  glorious  triii| 
u^'"^"  at  Ulm:  in  1807.  he  had  been  not  less  coDBpicafl*' 
the  Polish  war  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  Hi  (M 
was  unquestionable ;  his  talents  of  no  ordinaiyi* 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  possess  the  spirit  and  »ti? 
ditjr  which  makes  a  good  general  <rf  divifi*; 
colonel  of  grenadiers ;  it  is  imother  aad  a  vtff^ 
ferent  thing  to  be  endowed  with  the  m^d^ 
tion  which  is  requisite  to  withstand  disaster,  «»* 
with  the  decision  and  energy  indisp^iatU^'^''' 
neraUin-chief.  In  the  situation  in  whi***'* 
now  placed  there  was  but  one  course  ^^^ 
that  was,  to  mass  all  his  forces  together,  ^ 
down  in  a  single  column  upon  the  enamfi  ^^^^, 
open  his  communications,  and  secure,  st  all  fl<^ 
bis  retreat ;  and  twenty  thousand  Freiwi^J*^ 
sembled  together  were  adequate  to  hun*i^^ 
at  a  single  point  all  the  troops  of  Spsia-  ^^ 
Juijr  17.  this  he  divided  his  force,  and  thereby *^^P*7,j 
destruction.  Vedel  received  orders  *^^^^ 
Baylen  his  own  division  and  that  of  Gobert»  ^ 
the  general-in-chief  himself  continued  ^^^ 
tanoe  at  Andujar.  But  mean^while  Generals '^ 
and  Leger  Belair,  who  had  been  left  at  Bayto»»  J 
so  much  disquieted  by  the  forces  under  ^^  .i 
Coupigny,  which  had  now  united  ^^tS^^[^ 
threatened  them  with  an  attack,  that  ^^^^\ 
towards  Carolina,  on  the  road  to  the  Sierta  M  ^ 
and  Vedel  finding,  on  his  arrival  at  Baylep>  ^j^^^ 
entirely  evacuated  by  the  French  troop* 
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em  to  the  0ame  place,  with  tha  design  of  secure    ^hap. 
g  the  passes  oi  the  mountains  in  their  rear.     By 


is  fatal  movem#nt  the  two  divisions  of  the  French    ^^^' 
tay  were  irrevocably  separated,  and  Reding  andJui^is. 
cmpigny,  finding  no  enemy  to  oppose  tbem,  entered 
I  gireat  force  into  Baylen  and  established   them- 
Ives  there.    Thus  the  two  hostile  armias  became  *  Foy,  w. 
iterlaced  in  the  most  extraordinary  miinp^ ;  Cas-i.  sesisbV. 
inos  having  Dupont  between  him  and  B^ng,  <i<i<lfom  liueo 
^ding  being  interposed  between  the  French  gene»6i. 
il  and  his  lieutenant,  VedeL^ 

Ja  such  a  situation  a  decisive  advantage  to  one  or 
ther  party  is  at  hand ;  and  it  geperally  falls  to  the  Battle  of 
>nimfinder  who  boldly  takes  the  initiative,  andj^^^^'ig. 
rings  bis  combined  forces  to  bear  on  the  isobUed 
>rpe  of  his  opponent  Dupont,  sensible  of  his  dan- 
ev,  broke  up  from  Andujar  late  on  the  evening  of 
lie  19th,  and  marched  towards  Baylen,  on  his  direct 
ine  of  retreat ;  while  Reding  and  Coupigny,  finding 
hemselves  relieved  of  all  fears  from  Vedel  and  Diir 
our,  who  had  moved  to  Carolina,  in  the  entrance  of 
h^  mountains,  turned  their  faces  to  the  southward, 
ind  early  on  the  following  morning  marched  towards 
Vndujar,  with  the  design  of  cooperating  with  Caa** 
anos  in  the  destruction  of  Dupont.  Hearing,  soon 
tfter  their  departure,  of  his  approach  towards  them, 
hey  took  post  in  a  strong  position,  intersected  with 
*avine8  and  covered  by  olive  woods,  in  front  of 
Baylen ;  and  soon  the  French  outposts  appeared  in 
light*  Their  fbrces,  widely  scattered  and  coming  up 
n  disorder,  resembled  rather  a  detachment  guarding 
in  immense  convoy  than  a  corps  equipped  for  field 
3perations  ;  so  heavily  were  they  laden  by  five  hnn^ 
dred  baggage-waggons,  which  conveyed  along  the 
irtillery,  ammunition  stores,  and  iU«^otten  plunder 
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CHAP,    of  Cordova.     Great  was    the  dismay  in  the  Fifi 

'- — troops  when 9  in  the  obscurity  of  the  moraiK. 

1808.    j^^^m.  before  sunrise,  they  suddenly  came  npoi 
July  19.     Spanish  array  right  in  their  front,  occupyii?^ 
advantageous  position ;  but  there  was  no  tiis 
deliberation,  for  Castanos,  having  heard  of  tkei:; 
parture  from  Andujar,  had  shortly  after  ented= 
town,  and  passing  through  it  with  the  bulkot' 
forces,  was  already  threatening  their  rear,  ft? 
immediately  made  his  dispositions  for  f(»ciK- 
way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  barrier  rf* 
which  opposed  his  progress ;    and  had  h»  tr* 
been  concentrated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tto 
would  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  either  tki^ 
Reding  back  towards  Vedel,  or  opened  df^^ 
communication  with  that  general.    Buti^*^ 
cisive  moment  the  sack  of  Cordova  prowi^ 
ruin.     The  troops  were  scattered  along « ^ 
march  of  three  leagues  in  length,  encumbewd  ^ 
innumerable  waggons ;    the  best  were  ifl  ^' 
guard  the  precious  convoy  from  the  attacks  o» 
tanos.     Hastily  assembling  such  troops  as  w 
collect  in  front,  Dupont,  with  three  thousaiKiJ 
commenced  an  attack,  when  the  day  broke,  a 
in  the  morning ;  but  his  troops,  fatigued  b/^ 
night  march,  and  discouraged  by  the  unexpc<^^ 
dangerous  enemy  which  obstructed  their  fifl^j 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  Swiss  t^^ 
and  Walloon   guards,   the  flower  of  th^  ^ 
army,  which  there  awaited  their  appro^* 
a  gallant  struggle,  in  which  they  sustained  * 
vere  loss,  they  were  driven  back,  and  ^^^    j^ 
some  guns  which  in  the  commencement  of  th« 
they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  but  even  ^^ 
As    brigade    after    brigade   successively  ^ 
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to  the  front,  they  were  brought  forward  to  the  at-   chap, 


L. 


^ack,  but  with  no  better  success ;  the  French  troops, 
vrearied  by  a  night-march,  choked  with  dust,  disor-    ^^^* 
dered    by   the   encumbrance   of    baggage-waggons, 
overwhelmed  by  the  burning  sun  of  Andalusia  in  the 
dog-days,  were  no  match  for  the  steady  Swiss  and 
Walloon  Guards,  who  had  rested  all  night,  cool  u^der 
the  shade,  in  a  strong  position,  or  even  the  new  levies 
to  whom  Reding  had  imparted  his  own  invincible 
Spirit ;  and  their  guns,  which  came  up  one  by  one, 
in  haste  and  confusion,  and  never  equalled  those  which 
the  enemy  had  in  battery,  were  speedily  dismounted 
by  the  superior  force  and  unerring  aim  of  the  Spanish 
'artillery.     Two  thousand  men  had  already  fallen  on 
'the  side  of  the  invaders,  while  scarce  a  tenth  of 
'the  number  were  disabled  on  that  of  their  enemies  ; 
\ieat  and  thirst  overwhelmed  even  the  bravest  sol- 
'diers,  and  that  fatal  dejection,  the  forerunner  of  dis- 
"aster,  was  rapidly  spreading  among  the  young  con- 
^scripts,  when  two  Swiss  regiments,  which  had  hitherto 
'bravely  maintained  the  combat  on  the  right,  came  to 
a  parley  with  their  brethren  in  the  Spanish  lines, 
^  and  passed  over  to  the  side  of  Reding.     At  the  same 
'  time  a  loud  cannonade  was  heard  from  behind ;  and 
disordered  fugitives,  breathless  from  running,  and 
^  almost  melting  with  heat,  burst  through  the  ranks, 
t  and  announced  that  a  large  body  of  the  Spaniards, 
t  under  La  Pena,  the  advanced  guard  of  Castanos,  was 
I  already  menacing  the  rear.     Despairing  now  of  ejc-,  p 
'  tricating  himself  from  his  difficulties,  ignorant  of  the '7>  ei.  Tor. 
situation  of  Vedel  or  Dufour,  and  deeming  a  capitu-Ntp*i.'i22, 
lation  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  army  from  de-^^^j^^g^ 
struction,  Dupont  sent  to  Reding  to  propose  a  6iis-Lox^«'>'d'^> 
pension  of  arms,  which  was  at  once  agreed  to.* 
While  Dupont,  with  the  corps  under  his  immediate 
VOL.  VI.  2  z 
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CHAP,   command,  not  ten  thousand  strong,  was  thus  m 

' — taining  a  painful  and  hopeless  struggle  with  the  ca 

1808.    centrated  masses  of  the  Spaniards,  more  than  ddi 

Tardjr       their  amount,  the  remainder  of  his  army,  of  eqs 

v^d,  who  force,  under  Vedel  and  Dtifour,  was  occupied  to  i 

.iiimiiithtp^j.p^g  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  actioB.  1^ 

whole  of  the  18th  was  spent  by  these  generabatO 

rolina  in  allowing  the  soldiers  to  repose,  and  rqai^ 

the  losses  of  the  artillery ;  but  as  the  enemy,  vli* 

they  expected  to  find  at  the  entrance  of  the  passes,!^ 

disappeared,  and  a  loud  cannonade  was  heard  tbel^^ 

lowing  morning  on  the  side  of  Baylen,  ihej^ 

judged  that  it  was  there  that  the  decisive  pouitff^-* 

be  found,  and  set  out  in  that  direction.    The  distal' 

from  Carolina  to  Baylen  was  only  eight  mil^'  ^ 

from  Andujar  to  the  same  place  was  sixteeD.  i^^ 

little  activity,  therefore,  Vedel  might  have  rea(J«i*' 

rear  of  Reding  sooner  than  Castanos  could  ^^ 

Dupont,  and  then  the  fate  which  the  Sp&oi^P^ 

rals  designed  for  the  French  troops  might  haveo^ 

taken  themselves.     When  he  arrired  at  Guaroin* 

however,  nearly  half  way,  the  troops  wete^^^ 

exhausted  by  the  heat,  that  Vedel  though  he  ^ 

the  cannonade,  now  only  five  miles  distant,  ^^ 

increasing,  had  the  weakness  to  allow  them  ^ 

hours  of  repose.     This  halt  proved  decisive;  »^ 

it  continued,  Dupont's  troops  whom  he  niigW^^ 

ease  have  reached  in  two  hours,  were  red«^^ 

desperation.     At  noon  it  suddenly  ceased,  ani* 

soldiers  flattered  themselves  that  the  dangef*^ 

passed;  it  was  the  suspension  of  arms,  whid  ' 

about  to  bring  unheard-of  disgrace  upon  theci 

When  they  resumed  their  march,  at  two  intheafi*^ 

noon,  they  soon  came  upon  the  rear  of  HediDg> 

discrediting  the  statement  of  an  armistice,  ^ 
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was  immediately  made  to  them,  commenced  an  at-   chap. 

tack,  made  prisoners  a  battalion  of  Irish  in  the  ser- ^' 

vice  of  Spain,  captured  some  guns,  dispersed  some  of  ^^®* 
the  new  levies  which  defended  them,  and  were  within 
n  league  of  their  comrades  in  distress,  when  an  officer 
from  Dupont  arrived  with  the  mournful  intelligence 
that  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  to,  and  that 
they  had  no  alternative  but  submission.  It  was 
all  over ;  the  halt  of  a  few  hours  at  Guaroman  had ,  ^ 

'  •  Tor.  J. 

ruined  the  expedition:  twenty  thousand  men  were  367,  868. 
about  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  Europe  was  to  begJfNap.  i.* 
electrified;  the  empire  of  Napoleon  shaken  to  it8j^^*j|'^^o 
foundation.    Such  is  the  importance  of  time  in  war.^63. 

Dupont,  in  the  first  instance,  proposed  a  capitula- 
tion, in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  French  troops 
were  to  be  allowed  to  retire,  with  their  artillery  and 
baggage,  out  of  Andalusia ;  and  Castanos  was  at  first 
inclined  to  have  acceded  to  the  proposal,  deeming 
it  an  immense  advantage  to  clear  that  province  of 
the  enemy,  and  gain  time  in  this  way  for  completing 
their  preparations.     But  at  this  critical  moment  the 
despatches  were  intercepted  and  brought  to  head- 
quarters, which  announced  the  approach  of  Cuesta 
to  the  capital,  and  recalled  Dupont  to  contribute  to 
its  defence.     A  convention  would  no  longer,  be  lis- 
tened to ;  an  absolute  surrender  of  arms  was  required, 
under  condition  only  of  being  sent  to  France  by  sea. 
After  many  fruitless  efforts  to  avoid  so  hard  a  fate, 
this  was  agreed  to  by  Dupont :  but  he  insinuated  to 
Vedel  that  he  might  endeavour  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  toils.     That  general  accordingly  retired  to 
Carolina  :  but  the  Spaniards  threatened  to  put  Du- 
pont and  his  whole  division  to  the  sword  if  this 
movement  was  not  stopped  and  Vedel  included  in 
the  capitulation.     Intimidated  by  these  menaces,  or- 
ders to  this  eflfect  were  despatched  by  Dupont :  and 
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CHAP.   80  completely  were  the  spirits  of  the  French  offices 
^      broken,  that,  out  of  twenty-four  whom  Vedel  zm- 


1808.    y^^j  ^^  deliberate  on  the  course  they  should  pn^ 

at  this  crisis,  only/o«r,  including  that  general  fe 

self,    voted  for  disregarding    the  capitulation,  ao^ 

continuing  their  retreat,  which  was  now  open,  to  Li 

Mancha.      Nay,  to  such  an   extent  did  the  i^ 

extend,  that  a  Spanish  detachment  crossed  themoaJ 

tains  and  made  prisoners,  upon  the  strength  of  tk 

capitulation  of  Baylen,  all  the  French  depots  d 

insulated  bodies  as  far  as  Toledo,  which,  witbtte 

» Nap.  i.     who  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  field,  swelled* 

m,m.   captives  to  twenty-one  thousand.      Two  thoo^ 

9^106.     had  fallen  in  the  battle ;  a  thousand  in  the  pre* 

J72:jom.''' operations,  or  from  the  effect  of  sickness:  tw«»«^ 

iL  63, 64.  £Q^J.  thousand  men  were  lost  to  France !' 

Language  can  convey  to  future  ages  nom  ^ 
Immense     idea  of  the  impression  which  this  extraordinary  eTe» 
whkh It     produced  in  Europe.     Nothing  since  the  opemo?. 
produces  in  the  Tcvolutionary  war  had  at  all  approached 
0T«rE^pe.in  importance.     Hitherto  the  career  of  the  F^ 
armies  had  been  one  of  almost  unbroken  success, 
even  though  the  talents  of  the  Archduke  Charltf^ 
the  firmness  of  the  Russians  had  for  a  time  arr^ 
the  torrent,  yet  it  had  been  suspended  only  ^ 
out  shortly  after  with  accumulated  force,  and  s  ^ 
away  every  obstacle  which  courage,  combipa    ' 
genius  could  oppose  to  its  progress.    Even  a 
lowest  point  of  depression,  disgrace  had  ^^J^^  ^^^ 
the  Republican  ranks ;  victorious  or  vanqui^''      ; 
had  ever  commanded  the  respect  of  their  en 
no  large  bodies  had  laid  down  their  arms  5         ^ 
treat  had  ever  been  that  of  brave  and  honourab  e 
Now,  however,  a  disaster,  unheard-of  in  ^^^^^^^ 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  had  overtaken  their  standard 
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twenty  thousand  men  had  surrendered — the  imperial  chap. 
eagles  had  found  in  'Andalusia  the  Caudine  Forks. . 


Fame  and  incorrect  information  gave  greater  import-    ^^^^' 
ance  to  this  triumph  than  even  its  intrinsic  magnitude 
deserved  ;  it  was  unknown  or  overlooked  that  it  was 
by  a  skilful  series  of  military  movements  on  the  one 
side,  and  an  extraordinary  combination  of  errors  on 
the  other,  that  Dupont  had  been  brought  to  such 
hazardous  straits  ;  by  the  firmness  of  the  Swiss  and 
Walloon  Guards,  the  precision  in  fire  of  the  Spanish 
artillery,  and  the  inexperience  of  his  own  troops,  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  surrender.     It  was  gene- 
rally imagined,  that  the  French  veterans  had  laid 
down  their  arms  to  the  Spanish  peasants ;  it  was 
unknown  or  forgotten  that  the  victory  was  really 
gained  by  experienced  soldiers ;  and  the  imaginations 
of  men,  both  in  the  Peninsula  and  over  all  Europe, 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  belief  that  a  new  era  had 
dawned  upon  mankind  ;  that  the  superiority  of  dis- 
ciplined troops  and  regular  armies  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  that  popular  enthusiasm  and  general  zeal  were 
all  that  were  necessary  to  secure  the  victory  even 
over  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  veteran  armies. 
How  widely  this  belief  spread,  how  generally  it  was 
acted  upon,  and  what  oceans  of  blood  it  caused  to  be 
spilt  in  vain  in  Spain  itself,  will  amply  appear  in  the 
sequel  of  this  history ;  and  probably,  by  inspiring 
the  people  of  that  country  with  an  overweening  idea 
of  their  own  strength,  and  of  the  capability  of  raw 
levies  to  contend  with  regular  forces,  it  contributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  that  almost  unbroken  train  of 
disasters  in  the  field  which  their  armies,  when  un- 
supported by  the  British;  subsequently  experienced 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.     But  in  the  first 
instance  it  produced  a  prodigious  and  most  impor- 
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CHAP,  taut  burst  of  exultation  and  enthusiasm;  itdeteraiwl 
the  conduct  of  a  great  proporticm  of  the  grandees aai 


^®^*    nobles  of  Spain,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  adheitt 
to  the  usurper,  but  now,  with  the  Dukes  del  Infentii 
and  del  Parque,  Cevallos  and  Penuela,  rejoined  tk 
ranks  of  their  countrymen;  and  by  throwing tki 
capital  and  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom,  witht^! 
exception  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  into  the  hant 
of  the  insurgents,  gave  the  struggle,  in  the  ep^ 
all  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  people  themselves,  tk 
character  of  a  national  contest     Nor  was  the  effef^ 
less  momentous  over  the  whole  Continent,  by  ffo'^ 
'  Montg.  vi.ing  a  convincing  proof  that  the  French,  at  least,  w^ 
fy.^i  io7'   °^'  invincible,and  opening  the  eyes  of  all  governraent' 
.^'^•^^°^- to  the  immense  addition  which  the  military  ftj^- 
i!  37*8.    '  on  which  they  had  hitherto  exclusively  relied,  m^^ 
S'jom.^'r®c^iv®  f^om   the   ardour  and   enthusiasm  ^  *^ 
"»•  64.      people.^ 

Napoleon  was  at  Bourdeaux  when  the  account  f^* 

Opinions  of  the  capitulation  reached  him.     Never,  since  tbefr 

thii*^*|^Uir^ster  at  Trafalgar,  had  he  been  so  completely  oter 

htion.        whelmed  :  for  a  time  he  could  not  speak ;  the  exct§ 

of  his  depression  excited  the  alarm  of  his  Minister?- 

"  Is  your  Majesty  unwell  ?  •*  said  the  Minister f' 

Foreign  Affairs,  Maret.  **No."  ''  Has  Austria  dedar?' 

war  ?"  ''  Would  to  God  that  were  all  T  *»  Whattb'^ 

has  happened  ?  "  The  Emperor  recounted  the  humS 

ating  details  of  the  capitulation,  and  added, '^''^ 

an  army  should  be  beaten  is  nothing;  it  is  thedaii^ 

fete  of  war,  and  is  easily  repaired.    But  that  an  arm! 

should  submit  to  a  dishonourable  capitulation,  i^  ^ 

stain  on  the  glory  of  our  arms  which  can  never  !^ 

effaced.     Wounds  inflicted  on  honour  are  incuratk 

The  moral  effect  of  this  catastrophe  will  be  tern* 

What !  they  have  had  the  infamy  to  consent  that  tt^ 
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baversacks  of  our  soldiers  should  be  searched  like    chap. 
Aose  of  robbers  ?    Could  I  have  ever  expected  that  — ^ — 
3f  General  Dupont,  a  man  whom  I  loved,  and  was    ^^^* 
rearing  up  to  become  a  marshal  ?    They  say  he  had 
lo  other  way  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  army, 
:o  save  the  lives  of  the  soldiers !    Better,  far  better, 
:o  have  perished  with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  not 
>ne  should  have  escaped.     Their  death  would  have 
3een  glorious  ;  we  would  have  avenged  them.     You  ^     .     . 
jan  always  supply  the  place  of  soldiers ;  honour  alone,  439. 
;vhen  once  lost,  can  never  be  regained."  \ 

If  the  capitulation  itself  was  dishonourable  to  the 
S'rench  arms,  the  subsequent  violation  of  it  by  the  shameftii 
Spaniards  was  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  victors,  ^e^p°j/ 
md  remains  a  dark  stain  on  the  Castilian  good  faith. '^***''l'*y*^® 
^om  the  moment  that  the  long  file  of  prisoners  be- 
;an  their  march  towards  Cadiz  as  the  place  of  their 
embarkation,  it  was  felt  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
*estrain  the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  loudly 
complained  that  so  lai^  a  body  of  men,  for  the  most 
>art  stained  by  robbery  or  murder,  committed  in 
Spain,  should  be  forwarded  to  France,  apparently  for 
10  other  purpose  but  that  they  might  be  again  let 
oose  in  the  Peninsula  to  commit  similar  devastations. 
\larmed  at  the  increase  and  serious  character  of  the 
•erment,  the  junta  of  Seville  consulted  Castanos  and 
Morla,  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  in  the  course  which 
;hey  should  adopt.  The  first,  with  the  honour  and 
jood  faith  of  a  gallant  soldier,  in  opposition  to  the 
mblic  clamour,  insisted  that  the  capitulation  should 
3e  religiously  observed  ;  the  latter,  forgetting  every 
)ther  consideration  in  the  desire  togaiii  a  temporary 
popularity  with  the  multitude,  contended  that  no 
treaty  could  be  binding  with  men  who  had  corn- 
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CHAP,  mitted  such  enormities  on  the  Spanish  adl  as  fk 
— ^ — French  prisoners ;  that  to  let  them  return  to  Francf, 
^^^-  loaded  with  the  spoil  of  Cordova,  torn  firom  the 
wretched  inhabitants  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  would  be  a  palpable  act  of  insanity ;  and  thit 
having  once  got  them  in  their  power,  the  only  sen- 
sible course  was  to  detain  them  till  the  war  was  oref' 
These  specious  but  sophistical  arguments,  unworthj 
of  a  Spanish  officer,  found  a  responsive  echo  in  tke 
breast  of  the  infuriated  multitude  ;  the  public  efir- 
vescence  increased  as  they  advanced  in  their  mardi; 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  precious  spoils  io 
the  kn^)6acks  of  some  of  the  soldiers  at  Lebriia,  a  | 
tumult  ensued  between  the  peasantry  and  the  pri- 
soners, which  cost  many  lives  to  the  latter ;  the  sacred 
vases  of  Cordova  and  Jaen  were  loudly  demanded; 
and  at  Port  St  Mar/s  the  accidental  circunistance 
of  one  of  these  holy  cups  falling  firom  the  haversack 
of  a  soldier  gave  rise  to  such  a  tumult,  that  ageneni 
search  of  the  baggage  could  no  longer  be  prevented. 
These  disorders  were,  perhaps,  unavoidable  in  tb 
circumstances  in  which  the  Spanish  government  i 
the  province  was  situated,  and  the  unexampk'' 
treachery  with  which  they  had  been  assailed  by  ^ 
French ;  but  for  the  subsequent  violation  of  ^ 
capitulation  no  sort  of  apology  can  be  found.  ^ 
rous  of  maintaining  their  popularity,  the  junta  d  j 
Seville  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  Morla,  in  which  th«f 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  Lord  Collingwood  ai» 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  to  concur;  instead  of  hemg^^ 
by  sea  to  France,  the  soldiers  and  regimental  offictf^ 
were  crowded  together  into  the  hulks  of  Cadiz,  where» 
such  were  the  privations  and  misery  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  that  very  few  remained  at  the  con- 
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rlusion  of  the  war.*    Dupont,  the  officers  of  his  staff,  chap, 
md    all  the  generals,  were  permitted  to  return  to- 


1808. 


France;  but  the  remainder,  nearly  eighteen  thousand 
in  number,  were  kept  in  lingering  suffering  in  their 
dismal  captivity,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
accepted  service  under  the  Spanish  Grovernment,  and 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  desert  to  their  beloved 
eagles,  and  those  contained  in  one  hulk,  who  over- 
powered their  guards  during  the  night  and  contrived 
to  float  her  across  to  the  lines  of  their  countrymen 
three  years  afterwards,  during  the  siege  of  Cadiz, 
hardly  any  ever  revisited  their  native  country.*    This*  ^^y*  *^- 
frightful  act  of  injustice  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  Tor!  i.  876, 
disgraceful ;  it  gave  the  French,  in  their  turn,  too  fair  ?726^i27 
a  ground  for  inveighing  against  the  perfidy  of  their  So«tJ»'  >• 
enemies,  exasperated  the  feelings  of  their  armies,  whocoiiiDg. ' 
had  first  entered  into  this  contest  with  lukewarm  7^'"' 
dispositions  or  undisguised  aversion,  and  repeatedly 
afterwards  stimulated  them  to  desperate  and  san- 
guinary resistance,  under  circumstances  when,  with 

*  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  answer  to  the  junta  of  Seville,  when  his 
opinion  was  asked  on  this  subject,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  history.     **  It 
is  quite  clear,  that  the  capitulation  is  binding  on  the  contracting  parties, 
so  far  as  they  have  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.     The  laws 
of  honour,  not  considerations  of  expediency,  should  ever  govern  soldiers 
in  solemn  stipulations  of  this  kind ;  the  surrender  of  General  Vedel  could 
only  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in 
the  honour  which  characterised  the  Spanish  nation.     The  reputation  of 
a  government,  especially  one  newly  formed,  is  public  property,  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  squandered.     The  matter,  therefore,  is  clear  • 
on  considerations  of  honour  and  justice :  even  viewed  in  the  light  of  ex- 
pedience, it  is  far' from  being  beyond  dispute."     Lord  CoUingwood, 
when  applied  to,  answered,  that  if  the  Spanish  Government  had  not  ade* 
quate  seamen  to  man  transport-vessels  for  conveying  the  troops,  he 
vould  order  British  seamen  to  fit  out  their  merchant-vessels  for  that 
purpose :  that  the  capitulation  must  be  observed  so  far  as  possible ;  if 
the  conditions  were  impossible,  they  annulled  themselves.'*-^SouTUET| 
i.  502, 504  ;  Collingwood's  Memoirs,  ii.  127,  128. 
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CHAP,   a  more  tnistwortby  enemy,  they  would  baveentai 
-  into  terms  of  accommodation.* 


J808.        rpjjg  £gt^  jjg^g  ^f  ^1^3  capitulation  of  Baylenr 

rived   at  Madrid  on  the   29th  July,  aod  difik 

universal   consternation    among    the  adheroits 

Deptrture  of  Joseph.    A  couucil  of  waT  WES  immediately  »^ 

M!IdH/3ni<>»ed  by  Savary  ;  and  (pinions  were  rouchdivii 

cooceotrt-  qjj  jjjg  coursc  which  should   be  pursued.    Mo!Kf 

tion  of  the  -    ,  r 

French  proposed  that  Bessi^res'  division  should  be  rec*"^ 
wT/Ih^  and  that  with  their  united  forces  they  should  taki 
Ebro.  position  in  front  of  the  capital,  and  defend  it  to  i^ 
last  extremity.  But  Savary,  to  whom  the  siWfe 
which  he  held  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kii^i^ 
well  as  the  known  confidence  which  he  enjoyed  iritJ 
the  Emperor,  gave  a  preponderating  voice  in  ^* 
deliberations,  strongly '  urged  the  necessity  of  r* 
ing  to  the  northward,  and  taking  counsel  fe^ 
circumstances,  as  to  the  point  to  which  it  «hoaW 

•  The  fate  of  the  generals  and  officers  who  were  returned  tof^ 
from  Cadte  was  hardly  less  deplorable  than  that  of  their  comn^  ^ 
lingered  away  in  prolonged  torments  on  board  the  Spanish  hulks 


pent  and  all  the  generals  were  immediately  arrested  and  s*"*^^*^ 
where  tliey  lingered,  without  either  trial  or  investigation,  (of  "^';^ 
afterwards.     General  Marescot,  who,  though  in  a  subaltern  r«* 


taken  a  certain  part  in  the  negotiation,  loudly,  but  in  vaiB» 

be  brought  to  a  court-martial.     Neither  he  nor  Dupont,  oort'f 

superior  officers  connected  with  the  capitulation  o£  Baylen,  '^ 

mnr#*    hPArd    ftf   till    nffpr    tlm    foil    ^f   M«.^l^««    in    IfiU.      !«  ^^'  / 


Feb.  17,      more  heard  of  till  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  181*-        -.^ 
1S12.  court  of  enquiry  sat  on  the  generals,  and  condemned  ^^^^^"^ 

public  opinion  was  far  from  supporting  their  decision.  Sbort?  ^ 
May  1.  .  (Ist  May,  1812),  an  imperial  decree  forbade,  on  p«n  ^^  **7^ 
capitulation  in  the  field  which  should  amount  to  a  loying^^  ^ 
Such  was  Napoleon's  irritation  on  every  thing  connected  ^^  ^^ 
vention,  that  when  he  afterwards  saw  General  Legendre.  v^  ^ 
of  the  staff  to  Dupont,  had  officially  affixed  his  signature  ^^JjL^ 
he  was  seized  with  a  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  W^  »^^ 
exhaled  in  these  words:—**  How,  General  I  did  your  ^"°^^^ 
whenyousignedthatinfamouscapituUition?"  HencTcr«Aerw»|»  ^^ 
Baylen  alluded  to  without  evincing  such  indignation  as  aP*^ 
deeply  it  had  wounded  his  mind. — For^  iv.  110,  113. 
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-olonged.    On  the  30th  July  the  intrusive  King   chap. 
^mmenced  his  retreat :  the  hospitals  had  previously  ■ 


3en  evacuated  for  Bayonne:  the  heavy  artillery,  ^®^* 
hich  could  not  be  brought  away,  amounting  to 
ighty  pieces,  were  spiked ;  but  the  retiring  monarch 
nd  his  military  satellites  carried  off  with  them  all 
tie  jewels  and  precious  articles  from  the  palaces  they 
ad  so  recently  occupied.  They  retired  by  the  great 
oad  to  Burgos;  where  headquarters  were  established 
n  the  9th  August ;  the  rearguard  collecting  as  it 
vent  along  all  the  garrisons  of  the  towns  and  castles 
vhich  had  been  occupied  by  the  French  troops  to 
he  south  of  the  Ebro.  They* experienced  no  mo- 
estation  from  the  Spaniards  during  their  retreat; 
lotwithstanding  which,  all  the  villages  and  hamlets 
through  which  they  passed  were  given  up  to  pillage, 
and  a  great  number  burnt  to  the  ground.  Soon  after 
Joseph  arrived  at  Burgos,  Bessieres  arrived  with  his 
corps,  and  Verdier  came  up  with  the  force  which  had 
been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  so  that,  in->  Foy,  iy. 
eluding  Moncey's  corps  and  the  troops  brought  upxhIb/vK* 
from  Madrid,  above  fifty  thousand  veteran  troops  1^^'  1*^- 

'  *^     Sav.  in. 

could,  notwithstanding  all  the  losses  of  the  campaign,  275, 277. 
be  collected  for  the  defence  of  the  Ebro.'* 

•  Savary  was  blamed  by  Napoleon  for  this  retreat  to  the  Ebro,  and 
he  alleged  that  the  line  of  the  Douro  might  have  been  maintained, 
and  the  operations  against  Sar.;gossa  in  consequence  not  interrupted. 
In  justice  to  the  French  general,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that  his 
situation  in  the  capital,  after  the  surrender  of  Dupont,  had  become 
extremely  critical ;  and  that  the  losses  which  the  troops  at  the  capital 
had  undergone  were  such  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  a  successful  stand 
being  made  against  the  united  Spanish  armies  which  might  advance  from 
the  south.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid  he  had  written  in  these  lumi-  ^^^T  ^^» 
nous  and  explicit  terms  to  the  Emperor,  in  a  despatch  which  throws  great  ^^^^' 
light  on  the  state  of  the  contest  at  that  period : — **  It  is  no  longer  a  mere 
affair  in  which,  by  punishing  tlie  leaders,  a  revolt  may  be  suppressed.  If 
the  arrival  of  the  King  does  not  pacify  the  country,  we  shall  have  a 
regular  war  on  our  bands  with  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  one  of  extern^i- 
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CHAP.       While    this   decisive  stroke  was  struck  in  6 

L. 

south  of  Spain,  the  contest  had  already  dsmac 


*^®'    sanguinary  character;  the  success  had  been  cs 

checkered  in  the  Catalonian  mountains ;  and  tbeb 

tish  army,  under  the  guidance  of  WELLiNGTO>',t 

chased  the  French  eagles  from  the  rock  of  Lisbffi 

Napoleon,  who  was  by  no  means  aware  of  ^ 

Campaign  in  almost  iusurmountable  obstacles  which  the  temcfl 
spirit  and  rugged  mountains  of  Catalonia  were 
oppose  to  his  arms,  had  directed  Duhesme  to  leci 
helping  hand  to  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  in  the  8i^ 
Saragossa.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  ti 
general,  early  in  June,  fitted  out  two  cor^:  tbefc* 
four  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  under  tbeonk 
of  General  Chabran,  was  despatched,  towarfs  u 
south,  with  instructions  to  make  itself  in>ster^ 
Tortosa  and  Tarragona,  and  then  proceed  one 
co-operate  with  Marshal  Moncey  in  the  attack  J 
Valencia :  while  the  second,  under  General  Schwai^ 
consisting  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  ^ 
after  punishing  Manresa,  destroying  the  po«* 
mills  there,  and  levying  a  heavy  contribution  oa^ 
inhabitants,  was  to  push  on  to  Xerida,  and  ^^ 
securing  that  important  fortress,  lend  a  hand 
Lefebvre   before    the    walls   of  Saragossa.    1^ 

jont  4.      columns    quitted    Barcelona    early  in   June,  ^ 

nation  with  the  peasantry.     The  system*  of  sending  moraWe  (^ 
over  the  provinces  is  likely  to  induce  partial  checks  which  wiD 
the  spreading  of  the  insurrection .     It  is  indi^ensable  that  your  Jf 
should  consider  seriously  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.      "^ 
four  hundred  men  a-month  in  the  hospitals  alone;  our  army  ^ 
respect  be  compared  to  that  which  occupies  Germany.  EvwyJ"^ 
been  calculated  according  to  the  turn  which  it  was  expected  afiJ'*  ' 
assume,  not  that  they  have  actually  taken.     Many  battalions  W  ^ 
four  officers;  the  whole  cavalry  is  fit  for  the  hospital  together- 
crowds  of  young  and  presumptuous  men  who  crowd  the  army,  ^^  , 
rather  to  embarrassment  than  any  thing  else.     There  is  an  UM*'^ 
difference  between  such  coxcombs  and  a  steady  veteran  sei^ 
officer." — Savart  to  Napoleon  ;  Fot,  iv.  84,  35. 
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irected  their  march  to  their  respective  points  of  chap. 

estination  ;  but  both  experienced  defeat.    The  tocsin ■ — 

vas  ringing  in  all  the  hills ;  the  villages  were  de-    ^®^^*  i 

erted ;  the  woods  and  higher  parts  of  the  mountains, 

he  rugged  passes  and  inaccessible  thickets,  formed  so  i 

nany  rallying  points  to  the  courageous  Somatenes.*  j 

ichwartz,  indeed,  in  his  march  towards  Saragossa,  < 

breed  the  celebrated  pass  of  Bruch,  though  beset  : 

vith  armed  men  ;  but  advancing  a  little  further,  he  June «.  | 

ell  into  a  disaster  at  Casa  Mansana :  the  villagers  | 

issailed  the  invaders  with  showers  of  stones,  balls, 

md  even  boiling  water  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses :  ; 

he  peasants,  who  had  fled  in  disorder  a  few  minutes 

>efore  through  the  streets,'  returned  to  the  charge : 

hreatened  on  all  sides,  Schwartz  resolved  to  retreat, 

;vhich  he  effected  at  first  in  good  order ;  but  his  ad- 

/anced  guard  having  attempted  to  force  the  passage 

>f  the  town  of  Esparraguera,  which  lay  on  his  road, 

luring  the  night,  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  hisJon«s« 

troops,  thrown  into  disorder  by  that  nocturnal  check, 

were  never  able  to  regain  their  proper  array  till  they 

found  refuge,  two  days  after,  under  the  cannon  of 

Barcelona.    Chabran,  whose  route  lay  through  a  less 

mountainous  district,  reached  Tarragona  in  safety  on 

the  7th,  and  got  possession  of  that  important  town 

without    opposition  :    but  Duhesrae  was  so   much  i 

alarmed  by  the  repulse  of  Schwartz  that  he  hastily 

recalled  him  to  Barcelona :  and  so  dangerous  is  it  ] 

to  make  a  retrograde  movement  while  engaged  with  \ 

an  insurrection,  that  a  very  severe  resistance  was 

experienced  in  the  retreat,  at  places  where  not  a  shot 

had  been  fired  during  the  advance.     Irritated  by 

this  opposition  and  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the 

♦  The  Somatenes  are  the  levt/'eti' masse,  which,  by  an  ancient  law  of  ! 

Catalonia,  are  bound  to  turn  out  and  defend  their  parishes  whenever  the 
Somaten  or  alarm-bell  is  heard  from  the  churches.— Tobeno,  i,  809. 
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CHAP,   peasants,  the  French  set  fire  to  Villa>Franca  as  tbey 
-retired;  and  Duhesme  having  sent  Count  Theodoit 


^^^'    Lecchi  with    the  Italian   division   and  Schwartts 
troops  to^  his  assistance,  the  united  columns  again 
June  14.     approached  the  pass  of  Bmch :  but  finding  the  Sona- 
tenes  posted  on  its  nigged  clifis  in  even  greats 
,  strength  than  before,  they  fell  back,  after  a  blooir  | 

309,  315.   skirmish,  and  regained  the  shelter  of  Barcelona,  psr-  i 
^7^'?oj]w,  sued  up  to  the  very  gates  by  the  dropping  fire  si 
143,151.   taunting  scoffs  of  their  gallant  though  rustic  opi»" 
18,19.      nents.** 

These  defeats  produced  the  greater  sensation,  bo4 
Unirersai  among  the  Frcuch  and  Spaniards,  that  they  weR 
iL'^^tk!^  gained,  not  by  regular  troops,  but  a  tumullntfj 
Attack  on  array  of  peasants,  wholly  undisciplined,  and  mosttf 
whom  had  then  for  the  first  time  been  engaged  eiliiff 
•in  military  service  or  exercise.  They  occasioned  ii 
consequence  an  universal  insurrection  in  Catalonu; 
the  cities  equally  as  the  mountains  caught  the  flaffl^' 
the  burghers  of  Lerida,  Tortona,  Tarragona,  Ger(HA 
and  all  the  towns  in  the  province  not  garrisoned  I? 
French  troops,  closed  their  gates,  manned  tkeir 
ramparts,  and  elected  juntas  to  direct  measures  of  ^ 
fence ;  while  the  mountain  districts,  which  embracer 
four-fifths  of  the  province,  obeyed  the  animating  cal 
of  the  Somaten,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  thai 
parish  priests,  organized  a  desperate  Vend^an  war- 
fare. Forty  regiments,  of  a  thousand  men  each,  W^f^ 
ordered  to  be  raised  for  active  operations  of  these 
formidable  mountaineers ;  regular  oflSlcers  were,  fc^ 
the  most  part,  obtained  to  direct  their  organization 
and  the  ranks  were  in  a  short  time  complete,  and,  p 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Bruch,  to  commemorate  their  victory,  erected 
stone  in  the  pass,  with  this  pompous  though  laconic  inscription:—"  ^' 
tores  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  et  Jena,  hie  victi  fuerunt  diebusvLe^^ 
Junii,aano  1808.'*— Foy,  iv.  151. 
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e  service  of  light  troops,  of  a  very  efficient  descrip-   chap. 
)n.     An  equal  force  was  directed  to  be  prepared  as . 


reserve,  in  case  their  mountain  fastnesses  should  be  ^^^^' 
reatened  by  the  enemy.  The  peculiar  nature  of 
ese  extensive  and  thickly  peopled  hill  districts,  as 
ell  as  the  character  and  resolution  of  their  inhabi- 
nts ;  their  rugged  precipices,  wood-clad  steeps,  and 
rraced  slopes ;  their  villages,  perched  like  eyries  on 
le  summit  of  cliffs,  and  numerous  forts  and  castles, 
ich  susceptible  of  a  separate  defence ;  their  bold  and 
lergetic  inhabitants,  consisting  of  lawless  smugglers 
•  hardy  peasants,  long  habituated  to  the  enjoyment 
■  almost  unbounded  practical  freedom,  rendered 
lis  warfare  one  of  a  peculiarly  hazardous  and  labo- 
ous  description.*  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  strik- 
ig  a  decisive  blow  in  the  present  critical  state  of 
Ofairs  of  the  province,  Duhesme  conceived  that  a 
idden  coup-de-main  against  Gerona,  which  lies 
Q  the  direct  road  to  France,  would  both  re-establish 
is  communications,  which  the  insurrections  in  all 
irections  had  totally  intercepted,  and  strike  a  gene- 
al  terror  into  the  enemy.     Two  days  after  the  re-^^^  i^- 

*  Tliough  locaBy  sitoated  in  an  unlimited  monarchy,  the  provhice  of 
!atalonia^  like  those  of  Navarre  and  Biscay,  has  long  enjoyed  such  ex« 
insive  civil  privileges  as  savour  rather  of  democratic  equality  than  des- 
otic  authority.  Its  social  state  differs  altogether  from  that  of  Arragon, 
lough  it  was  so  long  united  under  the  same  sceptre.  Nowhere^  except 
1  this  mountain  republic^  is  there  so  ardent  a  thirst  aller  political 
eedom,  or  so  large  an  enjoyment,  at  least  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
f  its  practical  blessings.  The  inhabitants  nourish  the  most  profound 
atred  at  tlie  French,  whom  they  accuse  of  having  excited  their  fathers 

0  revolt  against  the  government  of  Madrid,  and  abandoned,  when  the 
ontest  was  no  longer  conducive  to  their  interests.  In  the  long  and 
•pulent  district  which  runs  along  the  sea- shore,  and  contains  the  flourish- 
ng  sea^ports  of  Tarragona,  Roses,  and  Barcelona,  commercial  interests 
irevail ;  and  the  alliance  and  consequent  trade  with  England  was  as 
nuch  the  object  of  desire  as  the  withering  union  with  France  had  been 

1  subject  of  aversion. — Foy,  iv,  137,  138, 
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CHAP,    turn  of  the  former  ill-fated  expedition,  accorfe 
— ll^ — he  set  out  in  the  direction  of  that  town,  witb: 


l^^Q-    thousand  of  his  best  troops,  taking  the  coasts 
to  avoid  the  fortress  of  Hostalrich,  which  w 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  after  cutting Iust 
June  17.     with  great  slaughter  through  a  lai^e  body  of  > 
matenes  who  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his  props 
juae  20.     appeared  on  the  20th  before  the  walls  of  Ge* 
Little  preparation  had  been  made  to  repel  ana^ 
but  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  inl 
great  numbers,  were  on  the  walls  prepared  tod* 
their   hearths.     Having  at  length  got  his903 
ladders  ready,  and  diverted  the  attention  of  tb* 
sieged  by  a  skirmish  with  the  Somatenes  (» 
plain  at  a  distance  from  the  ramparts,  the  dss0 
columns  suddenly  approached  the  walls  at  fi«J^ 
afternoon.      Though   they  got  very  near  wit^ 
being  perceived,  and  a  few  brave  men  rcacW 
summit,  they  were  repulsed  in  two  successive att''' 
with  great  slaughter;  and  Duhesme  havii^  ^ 
tried  the  effect  of  a  negotiation  to  induces  sunes^ 
» Nap.  L  77,  returned,  by  forced  marches,  to  Barcelona,  na*^ 
im^Jsq!^*^*  every  step  by  the  Somatenes,  who  descendi^ 
Ton  i.  816, great  strength  from  the  hills,  inflicted  a  severe^ 
on  his  retreating  columns." 

After  this  defeat,  the  whole  plain  round  Ba^ 

Siege  of  oe-na,  Called  the  Llobregat,  was  filled  with  the  ' 

"°*         troops ;  and  General  Duhesme,  enraged  at 

himself  thus  beset  in  the  capital  of  the 

marched  out  against  them,  a  week  afterw'anb 

defeated  a  large  body  of  the  peasantry  at  the  W^ 

jpne3o.     of  Moliuos  del  Rey,  capturing  all  thei^  ^^jf^ 

Rallying,  however,  at  their  old  fastnesses  of  ^i 

and  Igualado,  they  again,  when  the  French  ^\ 

returned  to  the  Llobregat,  and  not  only  shut"? 
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lemy  within  the  ramparts  of  Barcelona,  but  estab-   chap. 
ihed  a  communication  with  the  insurgents  in  the- 


terior,   along  the  sea-coast,  from   the   Pyrenean    ^^®' 
ontier  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  which  all  became  Cxpeditioiii 
e  theatre  of  insurrection.     Napoleon,  to  whom  the^JlI^^nd 
*olongation  of  the  war  in  so  many  different  quarters  ^^<»^ 
*  Spain  had  become  a  subject  of  great  uneasiness,  no 
>oner  received  intelligence  of  these  untoward  events 
lan  he  directed  Duhesme  to  issue  from  Barcelona, 
lieve  Figueras,  where  four  hundred  French  were 
osely  blockaded  by  the  insurgent  peasantry,  and 
*terwards  carry  by  assault  both  Rosas  and  Grerona. 
eneral  Reille,  whom  he  sent  forward  with  a  large  July  6. 
>nvoy  guarded  by  five  thousand  men,  defeated  the 
3matenes  before  Figueras,  and  raised  the  blockade  of 
I  at  fortress ;  but  when,  encouraged  by  this  success, 
3  attempted  a  couple-main  against  Rosas,  he  sus«  July  n. 
lined  a  repulse ;    and  finding  himself  daily  more 
osely  straitened  by  the  insurgents,  was  obliged  to 
^tire  with  considerable  loss  towards  Grerona.    About 
le  same  time  the  Spanish  affairs  in  the  whole  pro- 
ince  acquired  a  degree  of  consistency  to  which  they 
ad  never  previously  attained,  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
eaty  between  Lord  CoUingwood  and  the  Marquis  juiy  22. 
alacios,  Governor  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  virtue  of 
hich  the  whole  disposable  force  in  those  islands  1  Tor.  i.  ss, 
as  conveyed  to  the  Catalonian  shores,  and  thirteen  ^^'  ^'*P;'- 
iindred  good  troops  were  directed  towards  Gerona,iv.'i69, 
hile  Palacios  himself,  with  four  thousand  five  hun- oue'r^'i?'' 
red,  and  thirty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  landed  at^^****-  ^*' 
arragona,    where  their  presence  excited  a  mostt  82,  84. 
:traordinary  degree  of  enthusiasm.^ 
Mean-while  Duhesme,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
rces,  six  thousand  strong,  a  considerable  train  of  J^T***^ 
javy  artillery,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  a  siege,  OtroSC 
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cHAF.   sat  out  from  Barcelona  and  took  tbe  road  for  (kim\ 
•but  he  was  long  ddayed  on  the  road>  which  ni!^ 


1808.  ^^^  ^^  tjj^  sea-fihor^  by  the  fire  of  an  EniS 
frigatei  under  the  command  of  Loud  CocHii^^ 
which  9ent  a  shower  of  balls  among  his  eol» 
whenever  they  came  within  range,  on  the  one  a^ 
and  the  desultory  but  incessant  attacks  of  the  So»| 
tenes  on  tbe  other.  At  length,  after  encounterii! 
great  difficulties  and  experiencing  a  heavy  loss,  k 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  way,  by  the  hill-road,  i. 
Hostalricb,  which  he  summoned  in  vain  to  surm 
der :  and  leaving  a  few  troops  only  to  ohsefve  i 
garrison,  he,  by  infinite  skill  and  no 
fortune,  avoided  the  guns  of  that  fortress,  tsi 

July  24.  proceed  on  to  Gerona,  under  the  walls  of  ^ 
he  effected  a  junction  with  ReiUe's  troops,  ^^ 
had  come  up  from  Bosas.  Their  united  str^ 
being  now,  notwithstanding  all  their  k)88e8,  ^ 

July  22.  nine  thousand  men,  operations  in  form  were  c<» 
meuced  against  the  place.  Before  this  could  be  ifi' 
however,  the  succours  from  Majorca  had  been  ^^ 
into  the  town ;  and  as  the  besiegers  were  tbeoisel^ 
cut  off  from  all  communication,  both  with  thaf^ 
serve  magazines  at  Barcelona  and  the  froBtief^ 
France,  by  the  incessant  activity  of  the  peasanl 
who  lay  in  wait  for  and  frequently  interceptei  ^ 
convoys,  the  works  advanced  very  slowly.    Ofl^ 

An^.  15.  15th  August,  however,  the  breach  of  Fort  Monf 
was  declared  practicable,  and  an  assault  was  fi^^ 
to  commence,  When  the  besi^fers  were  tbeiDsel^ 
assailed  by  a  confused  but  formidable  body,  ten  ^ 
sand  strong,  which  appeared  in  their  rear.  ^^ 
consisted,  one-half  of  regular  troops,  which  the  C# 
Caldagues  had  brought  up  from  Tarragona,  theoU*'' 
of  Somatenes  and  Miquelets,  withwliich  he  had  8^ 
mented  his-force  during  its  march  along  the  ccast^ 
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Catalonia.    Count  Theodore  Lecchi^  who  was  left  in  crap. 

charge  of  Barcelona,  'was  in  no  condition  to  oppose ^ — 

their  passage  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  ^®^* 
fortress  ;  for  the  troops  he  commanded,  hardly  four 
thousand  strong,  were  barely  adequate  to  guard  its 
extensive  ^^orks,  and  the  Miquelets,  stationed  on  the 
heights  which  overhang  the  city,  had  carried  their 
audacity  to  such  a  pitch,  as  not  only  to  keep  up  a 
constant  fire  on  the  French  sentinels,  but  even  make  . 
signals  to  the  disturbed  multitude«in'  the  streets  to 
revolt  When  this  powerful  force  approached  Ge- 
rona,  the  besieged  made  a  general  sally  on  the  French 
lines,  and  with  such  vigour,  that  they  penetrated  into 
the  batteries  through  the  embrazures  of  the  guns, 
spiked  the  heavy  cannon,  and  set  fire  to  the  works ; 
while  Duhesme  with  the  great  body  of  the  besiegers' 
force,  was  sufficiently  engaged  in  observing  the 
enemy  which  threatened  them  from  the  outside. 
'Finding  it  totally  impossible  to  continue  the  siege, 
Duhesme  broke  up  in  the  night,  and  dividing  his 
force  into  two  columns,  took  the  road  for  Barcelona. 
But  here  fresh  difficulties  awaited  him  :  two  English 
frigates,  under  the  able  direction  of  Lord  Cochrane^ 
cannonaded  and  raked  the  road  by  the  sea-coast ; 
overhanging  cliffs  prevented  them  from  getting  out 
of  the  destructive  range ;  while ,  the  route  by  the 
mountains  in  the  interior,  besides  being  closed  by^the 
cannon  of  Hostalrich,  was  in  many  places  steep'and 
intersected  by  ravines,  and  beset  by  armed  peasants, 
who  from  the  rocks  and  woods  above,  kept  up  a  des-jj^g^^gj* 
tractive  fire  upon  the  troops  beneath.*    In  these  cir-f^y'*';"^ 

^  ,  193.  Tor.  I. 

cumstances  the  French  general  did  not  hesitate  to  37,40.  Nap. 
sacrifice  his  artillery  and  stores  ;  and  thus  lightened,  st^yr^o, 
he  succeeded  in  fighting  his  way  back,  by  mountain- J'^-  ^"- 
paths  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  which  overhang  the  39. 
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CHAP,   sea,  amidst  a  constant  fire,  to  Barcelona.  In  this^ 
-  trous  expedition  above  two  thoiisand  men  and  to 


^  ®^*  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  extensive  stores,  were  los 
and  at  its  conclusion  the  French  possessd  notik 
in  Catalonia  but  the  fortress  of  Barcelona  and* 
citadel  of  Figueras. 

Unbounded  was  the  joy  which  these  extraordiMi; 
Unirenia    succcsscs  iu  cvcry  part  of  Spain  excited  among 
iXpIl.  inhabitants.  The  variety  of  quarters  in  which  theybi 
■uia.  Entry  arisen  auffmeuted  their  moral  effect :  it  wassupp®^ 

of  the  Spa-  ^  •    l  J  m 

nitii  troops  that  popular  energy  was  irresistible,  when  it  hm^ 
^j2*  uraphed  over  its  enemies  at  once  in  Andalusia  s^ 
Arragon,  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  Abandoning  ^ 
selves  to  a  pleasing  and  allowable,  though  sbort-li^ 
illusion,  the  Spaniards  generally  believed  thtf  * 
war  was  at  an  end  ;  that  the  Castilian  soil  was  W 
delivered  from  its  invaders ;  and  that,  relieved  o( 
disquietude  as  to  the  defence  of  their  own  count? 
the  only  question  was,  when  they  should  unite  tl^ 
victorious  arms  to  those  of  the  English,  andcti^ 
the  torrent  of  invasion  across  the  Pyrenees  into^ 
French  plains.  These  enthusiastic  feelings  rose  ^ 
perfect  climax  when  the  Spanish  army  from  l^ 
lusia  entered  the  capital,  in  great  pomp,  with  Castas- 
at  their  head,  under  a  majestic  triumphal  arch,er^ 
by  the  citizens  to  do  honour  to  their  arrival;  ^ 
Aug.  26.  the  whole  of  Spain,  now  delivered  from  the  ^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  occupied 
the  French  army  in  Navarre  and  on  the  Ebro,  jo^. 
in  one  universal  chorus  of  national  exultation 
hatred  of  the  invaders.  The  press  joined  its  infl^^ 
to  the  same  excitement ;  newspapers,  warmlf^ 
eating  the  patriotic  cause,  were  established  at  Ma^^ 
Seville,  Cadiz,  and  the  other  chief  towns  of  Sp^ 
and  by  their  vehement  declamation  added  to 
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general  enthusiasm,  as  much  as  by  their  extravagant   chap. 

boasting  they  weakened  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of '- — 

present  exertion,  and  thus  diminished  the  chance  of  ^^^' 
bringing  the  contest  in  the  end  to  a  successful  issue, 
I3ut  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  exultation  it  was  ob- 
served with  regret,  that  few  vigorous  or  efficient  mea- 
sures were  adopted  by  the  many  separate  and  indepen- 
dent juntas  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  enemy;  a  Aug.  5. 
feeling  increased  by  the  calamitous  issue  of  the  revolt 
of  Bilboa,  which  had  taken  up  arms  upon  receipt  of 
the  glorious  news  from  Andalusia.  The  inhabitants, 
in  the  first  instance,  had  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
French  garrison ;  but  being  unsupported  by  any  aid 
from  Asturias  or  Galicia,  the  place  was  quickly  re-Ang.  le. 
captured,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  French  division 
of  Merle.  This  was  done  by  the  express  commands  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  whom  this  dangerous  movement, 
in  a  town  of  such  magnitude,  so  near  his  line  of  com- 
munications with  France,  had  been  tbe  subject  of  no 

'  Sotitib  ii 

small  disquietude;  and  who  boasted  in  his  despatches, 237, 288. 
that  "  the  fire  of  the  insurrection  at  Bilboa  had  been  Jrv'  ®?' 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  twelve  hundred  men.'*'   287,  288. 

Mean-while  events  of  a  still  more  glorious  and 
decisive  character  had  liberated  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal from  its  oppressors. 

In  every  phase  of  modern  history  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  Portugal  has,  sooner  or  later,  followed  the 
course  of  changes  which  public  feeling  had  established  ^^'^  ^^ 
in  Spain;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  great  and  diwm- 
and  heart-stirring  an  event  as  the  resurrection  ofCasti-g^^^^*"* 
lian  independence  was  not  to  find  a  responsive  echo  in  ^^^p*  '^'^ 
a  kingdom  so  closely  neighbouring,  and  equally  suf-*    **""  '^' 
ering  under  the  evils  of  Gallic  oppression.    At  a  very 
early  period,  accordingly,  symptoms  of  an  alarming 
effervescence  manifested  themselves  in  Portugal,  and 
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CHAP.  Napoleon,  appreciating  more  justly  than  Junot  the 
—L— probable  course  of  events  in  that  kingdom,  strongljr 
1808.  enjoined  him  to  abandon  the  pompous  proclamations 
in  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  win  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  in  good  earnest  prepare  for  military 
operations .♦  Not  anticipating,  however,  any  inune- 
diate  hostilities,  he  ordered  him  to  detach  four  thou- 
sand  men  to  support  Bessiferes  in  Leon,  and  three 
thousand  to  co-operate  with  Dupont  in  Andalusia. 
But  these  detachments  were  rendered  impossible  by 
the  pressure  of  events  in  Portugal  itself.  No  sooner 
did  the  intelligence  of  the  massacre  at  Madrid  on  the 
2d  May,  and  the  insurrection  in  Gblicia  reach  Oporto, 
than  the  Spanish  troops  there,  ten  thousand  strong, 
dispossessed  the  French  authorities,  and  marched  off 
June  5.  in  a  body  towards  Galicia,  from  whence,  as  already 
mentioned,  they  were  forwarded  to  Leon  in  time  to 
share  in  the  disaster  of  Rio  Seco.  The  inhabitants, 
in  the  first  moment  of  enthusiasm,  installed  insur- 
rectionary authorities  in  room  of  the  French  one^ 
who  had  been  dispossessed ;  but  after  the  departure 
of  the  Spanish  troops  they  became  alarmed  at  their 
own  boldness,  and  hastened  to  reinstate  the  fricolor- 
flag,  and  to  renew  their  protestation  of  fidelity  to  the 

•  «  What  10  the  use,"  said  he,  **  of  promising  to  the  Portoguete  what 
you  will  never  have  the  means  of  fulfilling.     Nothing  is  more  praise> 
worthy,  without  doubt,  than  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people ;  but 
it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  primary  object  of  a  general  should 
be  the  safety  of  his  soldiers.     Instantly  disarm  the  Portuguese  i  watch 
over  the  soldiers  who  have  been  sent  to  their  homes,  in  order  that  their 
chiefs  may  not  form  so  many  centres  of  insurrection  in  the  interior.        1 1 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  Spanish  troops  :  secure  the  important  fortresses        /^ 
of  Almeida  and  £lv«s,     Lisbon  is  too  large  and  populous  a  dtj ;  its        f 
population  is  necessarily  hostile.     Withdraw  your  troops  from  it;  place        ' 
them  in  barracks  on  the  sea-coast     Keep  them  in  breath well  dis- 
ciplined, massed,  yid  instructed,  in  order  to  be  in  a  condition  to  combat 
the  English  army,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  disembark  on  theooasti  of 
Portugal."— Napolbon /o  JuNOT,  -3%  2*,  1808. — Pot,  iv.  198,  199. 
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French  general  at  Lisbon.    The  mometit,  however,  chap. 
that  he  was  apprised  of  the  events  at  Oporto,  Junot 


made  preparations  to  effect  the  disarming  of  the    ^^^^* 
Spanish  troops  in  the  capital ;  and  with  such  secrecy  j^^^  g 
and  decision  were  his  measures  taken,  that  before  they 
were  well  aware  of  the  danger  impending  over  them, 
they  were  all  surrounded  by  greatly  superior  masses 
of  French  troops  and  compelled  to  surrender.   By  this ,  j^^^  . 
able  stroke  nearly  five  thousand  Spanish  troops  were  in,  up. 
made  prisoners,  who  might  have  been  highly  preju-41%7  "nc- 
dicial  to  the  French  arms,  if  they  had  Succeeded  inl^^.^'l^« 

'  ''  Foy,iT.202, 

withdrawing  and  forming  the  nucleus  of  an  insurrec-210. 
tion  in  the  interior  of  the  country.* 

The  flame,  however,  excited  by  the  glorious  intel- 
ligence of  popular  success,  which  daily  came  pouring  Progress  of 
in  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  could  not  so  easily  be  sup-^^'"^" 
pressed.     The  students  at  Coimbra  were  among  the 
first  to  take  up  arms ;  the  mountaineers  of  Tras-los- 
Montes  speedily  followed  the  example;  the  tocsins  were 
heard  in  their  lovely  hills,  arms  and  torches  gleamed  Jmw  11. 
in  their  vine-clad  vales ;  Algarves  was  speedily  in 
open  revolt ;  Alentejo  was  known  to  be  ripe  for  in- 
surrection, and,  at  the  summons  of  Colonel  Lope2  de 
Souza,  soon  after  took  up  arms.    Encouraged  by 
this  revolt  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  of  ^ 
Oporto  a  second  time  hoisted  the  statidard  of  inde- 
pendence.    A  junta  was   speedily  formed   in   that  June  9. 
opulent  city,  which  shared  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs  with  the  bishop,  who  early  signalized  himself 
by  his  zeal  in  the  patriot  cause.    The  insurrection  in 
the  province  of  Entre  Douro^Minho  appeared  so  for- 
midable, that  Junot  directed  General  Loi^on  with  a 
strong  division  to  proceed  against  it  from  Almeida ; 
but  though  he  at  first  obtained  some  success,  yet,  as 
he  advanced  into  the  mountains,  his  communications 
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CHAP,   were  so  completely  cut  off,  and  the  insurrection  ap- 

' — peared  so  formidable  on  all  sides,  that  he  was  obliged 

^^^'  to  return  to  Lisbon  by  Celorico  and  Guarda,  at  which 
places  he  routed  the  peasantry  with  great  slaughter,* 
In  the  south,  the  patriots  gained  considerable  suc- 
cesses against  the  French  detachments,  which  endea- 
voured to  penetrate  into  the  Alentejo ;  in  the  north- 
east, Abrantes  was  threatened  by  the  insurgents  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tezers ;  in  the  east,  the  revolt  at 
Beija  was  only  extinguished  by  a  bloody  nocturnal 
assault  of  the  town,  after  a  rapid  march  by  a  French 
brigade.^  Surrounded  in  this  manner  with  embar- 
JiuA  9.  rassments,  Junot,  after  holding  a  council  of  wai*,  the 
invariable  sign  of  experienced  difficulty,  again  des- 
patched Loison  with  four  thousand  men  to  Abrantes ; 
in  his  progress  he  had  several  severe  actions  M'ith 
the  Portuguese  peasants,  who  were  dispersed  with 
great  slaughter,  but  who  evinced,  by  their  courage 
in  disaster,  what  materials  were  to  be  found  among 
them  for  a  formidable  resistance  in  future  times; 
and  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  having  irritated  the 
insurrection  more  by  his  cruelty  than  he  had  over- 
awed it  by  his  success.  His  recall  to  the  capital  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  the  insurrec- 

•  *«  In  this  expedition,"  says  Thiebault,  "  we  lost  60  men  killed 
and  140  wounded :  of  the  msurgents  at  least^  4000  were  kiUed  or 
wnnQded  on  the  different  fields  of  battle." — Thibbault,  165. 

The  French  General,  Thiebaulty  boasts  of  this  as  a  great  exploit. 
reive  hundred  Portuguese  were  put  to  death  in  the  conflict ;  no 
ter  was  shown  to  any  one  with  arms  in  his  bands.  The  town  was 
wards  set  on  fire  and  plundered ;  and  the  worst  military  excesses 
Qitted  on  the  wretched  inhabitants.  Rellerman  shortly  afterwards 
in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Alentejo — '  Beija  had  revoked ; 
',  is  no  more.  Its  guilty  inhabitants  have  been  put  to  the  sword ;  its 
ss  delivered  up  to  pillage  and  the  flames.  Thus  shall  all  those  be 
Hi  who  listen  to  the  counsels  of  a  perfidious  rebellion,  and  with  a 
iless  hatred  take  up  arms  against  us.*'— .Tbibbault,  135,  136. 
HEY,  i.  105. 
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tion  in  the  Alentejo,  which  had  elected  a  junta,  and   chap. 
established  a  sort  of  provisional    government  at. 


Evora.     Resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  that    ^®^^ 
quarter,  where  the  proximity  of  English  succours Joiy  as. 
from  Gibraltar  rendered  it  peculiarly  formidable, 
Junot  fitted  out  a  more  powerful  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  seven  thousand  infantry,   twelve   hundred 
horse  with  eight  guns,  which  was  sent  forth  under 
the  command  of  the  sanguinary  Loison.     After  dis- 
persing several  armed  assemblages  which  strove  in 
vain  to  obstruct  his  progress,  this  General  came  upJ^iy^o. 
with  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  posted  in  front 
of  Evora.     Ten  thousand  Portuguese  peasants,  and 
four  thousand  Spanish  troops,  who  had  advanced  to 
support  them  from  Badajoz,  were  there  assembled, 
with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.     They  were  wholly 
unable,   however,   to  withstand   the  shock   of  the 
French  legions  ;  at  the  first  onset,  the  undisciplined 
peasantry  fled  from  the  terrible  charge  of  their  dra- 
goons. The  Spanish  auxiliaries,  seeing  themselves  left 
alone  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  action  on  their 
hands,  retired  in  haste,  and  were  speedily  thrown  into 
disorder ;  and  in  the  general  confusion,  the  victorious 
troops  entered  the  town,  where  a  feeble  resistance 
only  was  attempted,  but  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
immediately  commenced.     Neither  age  nor  sex  were 
spared :    armed    and    unarmed    were    inhumanly 
put  to  the  sword :    it  is  the  boast  of  the  French 
historians,  that  while  "  they  lost  only  two  hundred  i  TWebauit, 
and  ninety,  eight  thousand  were  slain  or  wounded  ^®*' 
on  the  part  of  the  insurgents."  *     Never,  while  For- 1  Thiebauit, 
tuffuese  blood  flows  in  the  human  veins,  will  the!?^*?^,^- 

^  Nap.1.  )6I, 

remembrance  of  that  dreadful   day  be  forgotten :  les.  south, 
never  will  the-  French  be  any  other  than  an  object  n^^'/^^*' 
of  execration    to   the    descendants    of   those  who^»^*^?- 
perished  in  that  inhuman  massacre/     But  the  cup  24^*,  27^, 
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CHAP,   of  human  8ufln?ring  was  fUU :  the  honr  ci  retribo- 
-  tion  was  fast  approaching ;  and  Loison  was  awakoied 


i 


1808.  fYQia  his  fancied  dream  of  security,  and  the  farth» 
prosecution  of  his  blood-stained  progress  towards 
Elvas,  by  intelligence  that  a  British  army  had 

APPEAEED  OFF  THE  COAST  OP  PoETUGAli. 

The  Eng.  Evcr  siuce  the  insurrection  in  the  Peninsula  had 
liiii^r*  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  the  English  Qovemment 
•cndiDgsuc-had  resolved  upon  sending  out  powerful  military 
tugai.        succours  to  its  assistance,  and  at  length  bringing'  the 

strength  of  the  two  nations  to  a  fair  contest  with     i 
land   forces.      Fortunately   a  body  of   about   ixn      *| 
thousand  men  were   already  assembled   at  Cork;        I 
having   been    collected    there,    by    the    preceding 
Administration,  for  the  purpose  of  an   expedition        j 
against  South  America; — a  proposed  diversion  of 
force,  at  a  time  when  every  sabre  and  bayonet  was 
required  in  European  warfare,  which  appears  almost 
inconceivable;   unless,   as  Colonel  Napier  sarcasti-        i 
cally  observes,  it  was  projected  in  imitation  of  the        I 
>  Ntp.  L     Romans,  who  sent  troops  to  Spain  when  Hannibal 
*^^'         was  at  their  gates.'    The  command  of  the  expedition 
was  given  to  Sir  AkThur  Wellesley,  whose  great 
capacity  had  been  evinced  in  the  glorious  fields  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  more  recently  in  the  easier  con- 
quest of  the  Danish  militia;  and  General  Miranda,  the 
able  adventurer,  who  had  so  long  been  concerned 
in  projects  for  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
from  the  mother  country,  was  given  to  understand, 
that  no  countenance  could  now  be  shown  by  the 
British  Government   to    any  such    designs.     Two 
smaller  divisions  were  soon   afterwards  prepared, 
and  set  sail  from  Ramsgate  and  Margate;    and 
orders  were  sent  to  Sir  John  Moore,   who,  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  had  been  sent  to  Gottenburg 
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to  aid  the  King  of  Sweden  in  his  heroic  defence  of  crap. 
his  kingdom  against  Russia, — an  offer  which  that  - 


gallant  monarch  declined  to  accept,* — to  return  forth-    ^^^®' 
with  to  England,  to  form  a  farther  reinforcement 
of    the  armies    in  the    Peninsula.      Though  the 
direction  of  the   Cork  expedition,    however,    was 
intrusted  to  Sir  Arthur,  yet  a  senior  officer.  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  was  appointed  to  supersede  him  in 
the  conmiand  shortly  after  he  landed  in  Portugal ; 
who  again  was  to  retain  the  jsupreme  direction  only 
until  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived  from  Gibraltar. 
Thus,  in  the  most  momentous  period  of  the  cam- 
paign, that  in  which  the  British  troops  were  first 
to  be  engaged   with    the   enemy,    and  when  they 
were  exposed  to  all  the  difficulty  incident  to  a  first 
landing  on  a  hostile  shore,  they  were  to  be  intrusted 
successively  to  the  command  of  three  different  gene- 
rals ;  an  arrangement  as  characteristic  of  the  happy 
ignorance  of  military  affairs  which  at  that  period 
prevailed  in  the  British  Government,  as  the  cheerful 
acquiescence  of  their  first  commander  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  officer,  how  unknown  soever  to  Fame,,^^^^,^^ 
over  his  head,  was  of  the  single-hearted  feeling  and|»yG«^«>*'» 
patriotic  devotion  which,  in   every  age,  has  been  22, 43/ 
found  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  real  greatness.^  f 

•  The  particulars  of  this  expedition,  and  the  causes  of  the  disagree- 
ment with  the  Swedish  monarch,  will  he  found  below,  Chap.  LIV.  which 
treats  of  the  war  between  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Russia; 

f  When  Sir  A.  Wellesley  received  the  command  of  the  expedition  at 
Cork,  Government  gave  him  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  to  be  super- 
seded  in  the  supreme  direction  of  it.  The  first  intimation  he  obtained  of 
that  intention  was  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  15th  July,  1808, 
which  was  received  by  him  when  at  sea,  off  Mondego  Bay.  Many  offi- 
cers, who  had  held  the  situations  and  achieved  the  victories  which  he 
had  in  India,  would  have  at  once  resigned  the  command  in  which  he 
was  now  reduced  to  so  subordinate  a  station ;  but  Sir  Arthur  acted 
otherwise.  In  answer  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  said—'*  Pole  and  Burg- 
hersh  have  appnsed  me  of  the  arrangements  for  the  future  command  of 
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CHAP.       The  execution,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthnr, 
sailed  from  Cork  on  the  12th  July,  but  the  General 
himself  preceded  them  in  a  fast-sailing  frigate,  and 
^J^J^- arrived  at  Corunna  on  the   20th.     He  immediately 
the  com-     entered    into    communication  with    the   Junta   of 
expeditio^,  Galicia,   from   whom   he   received   the    distressing 
^jS"^  intelUgence  of  the  defeat  at  Rio  Seco  ;  and  also  was 
Btf.         made  acquainted  with  the  desire  of  the   Spaniards 
in  that  quarter   to  receive  no  succours,   except  in 
arms,  stores,  and  money,  from  England;    a  resolu- 
tion which  it  is  hard  to  say,  after  such  a  disaster; 
savoured  more  of  magnanimous  resolution  or  pre- 
sumptuous confidence.*     He  found   the  opinion  of 

the  army.  All  that  I  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  whether  I  am  to 
command  the  army  or  not>  or  am  to  quit  it,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  insuR 
its  success ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it  that  I  shall  not  hurry  the  open- 
dons,  or  commence  them  one  moment  sooner  than  they  ought  to  be 
commenced,  in  order  that  I  may  acquire  the  credit  of  the  success.  The 
Government  will  determine  for  me  in  what  way  they  will  employ  ne 
hereafter,  either  here  or  elsewhere."  When  asked  by  an  intimate  friend, 
afler  his  return,  how  he,  who  had  commanded  armies  of  40,000  men, 
received  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the  thanks  of  ParliameDt,  could 
thus  submit  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  of  infantry,  he  re- 
plied— **  For  this  reason — I  was  nimuk- wallah,  as  we  say  in  the  East;  I 
have  ate  of  the  King*s  salt ;  and  therefore  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
serve  with  zeal  and  promptitude  when  or  wherever  the  King  or  hb 
Government  may  think  proper  to  employ  me.**  Nor  was  this  disin- 
terested and  high-minded  patriotism  and  sense  of  duty  without  its  final 
reward  ;  inferior  men  would  probably  have  thrown  up  the  command, 
and  rested  on  the  laurels  of  Seringapatam  and  Assaye ;  but  Wellii^oo 
pursued  the  path  of  duty  under  every  slight,  and  he  lived  to  strike 

down  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo See  Gurwood*s  Desptdckes, 

Augtui  1,  1808,  vol.  iv.  43 ;  and  Blackwood**  Magazine,  xli.  714. 

•  "  Notwithstanding  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Galician  army,  the 
junta  here  have  not  expressed  any  wish  to  receive  the  assistance  of  Bri- 
tish troops;  and  they  again  repeated,  this' morning,  that  they  could 
put  any  number  of  men  into  the  field  if  they  were  provided  with  arms 
and  money ;  and  I  think  this  disinclination  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
British  troops  is  founded  in  a  great  degree  on  the  objection  to  give  the 
command  of  their  troops  to  British  officers.*'— Welluigton  to  Loan 
Castleeeaob,  Corunna,  July  21,  1608;  Gurwood,  iv.  27. 
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all  classes  so  unanimous  in  hatred  of  the  French^    chap. 

**  that  no  one  dared  to  show  that  he  was  a  friend  to  .... 

them.''     Having  supplied  the  Junta,  therefore,  with    ^^^' 
Li.200,000  in   money,    and   assured    them  of    the 
speedy  arrival  of  extensive  military  stores,  which 
in    a  great  measure    elevated    their    spirits  after 
their  late  misfortunes,  he  proceeded  to  the  south- 
ward to  secure  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition, 
which  were,  in  the  first  instance,  an  attack  upon 
the  Tagus ;  and  afterwards,  the  detachment  of  such 
a  force  to  the  southward  as  might  effectually  secure 
Cadiz  from    any   attack   from  the   French   under 
Dupont.     As   the  whole  force   of  the.  expedition, 
when  joined  by  the  reinforcements  from  England, 
the  corps  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  that  under  General 
Spencer,  which  was  off  Cadiz,  was  estimated   by 
Government  at  thirty  thousand  men,  it  was  thought 
that  ample  means   existed  to   achieve  both   these 
objects;   and  as  the  primary  condition  of  all  suc- 
cessful military  efforts,  by  a  transmarine  power,  is 
the  securing  strong  seaports  as  a  base  for  the  army, 
and  a  point  of  refuge  in  case  of  disaster,  it  is  evident 
that  the  attainment  of  one  or  both  of  these  objects 
was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  future  opera- 
tions.    It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  subsequent 
events  rendered  the  dispersion  of  the  English  force, 
and  the  formation  of  a  double  base  of  operations 
unnecessary  ;  and  that  the  British  army  was  thereby 
concentrated  in  Portugal,   where  it  had   a  strong  ^°^- '^• 
country  to  defend,  a  docile  population  to  work  upon,  Lond.  i. 
and  a  central  position  in  the  flank  of  the  French  n^j^j.  137 
armies  in  Spain  to  maintain.' 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  at  Oporto  on  the 
26th,  and  proceeded  on  with  the  expedition  to  Mon* 
dego  Bay,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  July* 
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ciup.   Having  there  received  intelligence  of  the  snrreDcier 
of  Dupont^  he  deemed  all  operations  in  Andalusia 


I80a    unnecessary,  and    having  sent  orders    to    GreDcral 
Landing  of  Spencer  to  come  round  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  and 

the  British    ••v«         11^  •       ^  •  :i*^-«  •■• 

troop*,  and  joui  him,  hc  determined  upon  animmediate  landu^; 

^bat  of    ^  \^i^  J^^^J  decisive  resolution,  considering  that  his 
own  force  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  meo^  and 
Junot  had  fifteen  thousand  at  Lisbon.*     He  Bccar^ 
ingly  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Portugal, 
eminently  descriptive  of  the  principles  of  that  glo- 
rious struggle  which  was  now  about  to  commeBce^f 
and  which  his  own  talents  and  constancy,'  and  the 
resolution  of  the  three  nations,  now  banded  together, 
ultimately  brought  to  so  glorious  a  termination.    At 
first.  Sir  Arthur  thought  of  landing  on  the  small 
peninsula   of  Peniche,  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Rock  <rf  Lisbon,  but  though  the  anchor- 
age was  safe  and  practicable,  it  was  commanded  hf 
the  guns  of  the  fort  at  its  extremity,  which  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     He,  therefore,  by 

»  Theexactnumberwas  9280  sabres  and  bayonets— about  1 0,000  men« 
iacluding  subalterns  and  oflkers.  Queer's  corps  was  4793  atrong— 
about  5,000  men. — Gurwood,  iv.  20. 

t  ««  The  English  soldiers  who  land  upon  your  shores  do  so  with 
every  sentiment  of  friendship,  faith,  and  honour.     The  glorious  struggle 
in  which  you  are  engaged  is  for  aU  that  is  dear  to  man :  the  protection 
of  your  wives  and  children,  the  restoration  of  your  lawful  prince,  the 
independence,  nay,  the  eidstence  of  your  kingdom,  the  preservation  of 
your  holy  religion ;— objects  like  these  can  only  be  attained  by  disdn- 
guished  examples  of  fortitude  and  constancy.    The  noble  struggle  agamst 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France  will  be  join^y  maintained  hj 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  England ;  and  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  a 
cause  so  just  and  glorious,  the  views  of  his  Britanm'c  Majesty  are  the 
same  as  those  by  which  you  yourselves  are  animated."— A.  Welles- 
ley's  Letter.     It  is  seldom  that  a  proclamation  in  the  outset  of  a  strag- 
gle so  faitlifully  represents  the  real  objects  at  issue  in  it;  stiU  seldomer 
that  it  so  prophetically  and  truly  describes  its  ultimate  result  after  many 
and  long  cominued  di8a8tere.««»  Guewoop,  iv.  46. 
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the   advice  of  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  selected  in  pre-   chap. 
ference  Mondego  Bay,  where  the  whole  fleet  was-     ^ 


assembled  on  the  31st  July,      On  the  following    ^^^ 
morning  the  disembarkation  commenced;  and  not- Aug.  i- 
withstanding   the  obstacles  arising  from  a  strong 
west  wind  and  heavy  surf,  which  occasioned  the 
swamping  of  several  boats  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  it  was  completed  by  the  6th,  at  which  time  Aug.  6. 
General  Spencer  with  his  division  came  up,  and  was 
immediately  put  on  shore.     He  had  not  received  Sir 
Arthur's  orders  to  join ;  but  with  great  presence  of 
mind  and  the  true  military  spirit,  the  moment  he 
heard  of  Dupont's  surrender,  he  made  sail  for  the 
Tagus,  from  whence  he  was  sent  forward  by  Sir 
Charles  Cott(m  to  the  general  point  of  disembarka- 
tion.    On  the  evening  of  the  8th  the  united  forces,  Aug.  s. 
thirteen  thousand  strong,  bivouacked  on  the  beach, 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  advanced  guard 
moved  forward,  and    commenced  that   memorable^ 
march,  which,  though  deeply  checkered  with  disaster,  66. "eT.  *^ 
was  destined  to  be  never  finally  arrested  till  the  Bri- J^p*p;*lo^' 
tish  cavalry  passed  in  triumph  from  Bayonne  to  12^*125. 
Calais.^ 

The  troops  took  the  field  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  the  most  perfect  state  of  discipline  and  equip-  Marcb  of 
ment,  confident  in  their  leader,  and  not  less  confident  *^^  ^^^ 

'  '  troops  to 

in  themselves;  for  even  at  this  early  period  of  theRoUca. 
war  it  was  the  habit  of  the  British  soldiers,  the 
habit  bequeathed  by  centuries  of  glory,  to  admit  of 
no  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  a  combat.  The  Portu- 
guese generals,  who  had  six  thousand  men,  were  at 
first  most  extravagant  in  their  demands,  and  would 
only  consent  to  join  the  English  upon  condition 
that  their  troops  should  all  be  maintained  from  the 
British  commissariat ;  a  proposition  so  utterly  un- 
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CHAP,    reasonable  when  made  by  the  natives  of  the  conntrj 
•  to  their  allies,  just  landed  from  their  ships,   that  it 


i8oa 


thus  early  evinced,  what  the  future  progress  of  the 
war  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  jealousy  of  foreign 
co-operation,  and  aversion  to  foreign  command,  were 
nearly  as  strongly  imprinted  on  their  minds  as 
hatred  at  the  invaders.  At  length  they  consulted 
to  let  General  Freire,  with  one  brigade  of  infantry, 
fourteen  hundred  strong,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse,  remain  with  Sir  Arthur ;  but  the  main  body 
was  positively  prohibited  to  advance  beyond  Liein 
on  the  road  to  Lisbon.  The  truth  was,  that  they 
entertained  a  secret  dread  of  the  French  troops,  and 
deeming  the  English  totally  inadequate  to  contend 
with  them,  they  were  unwilling  to  commit  them- 
selves by  their  side  to  a  decisive  affair.  This  defec- 
tion of  the  native  troops  threw  a  chill  over  the 
English  army,  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  its  ability  to 
contend  single-handed  with  the  forces  of  Junot,  but 
from  the  apprehensions  which  it  inspired  regarding 
the  sincerity  of  their  allies'  professions  of  zeal  against 
the  commonenemy.  Sir  Arthur,  notwithstanding,  con- 
tinued his  advance,  and  was  received  every  where  by 
the  people  with  rapturous  enthusiasm.  His  route  lay 
by  Alcobaca  to  Caldas,  which  latter  place  he  reached 

Ang.  1 5.  on  the  evening  of  the  1 5th ;  Laborde,  who  commanded 
a  division  of  five  thousand  French,  which  Junot  on  the 
first  alarm  had  sent  down  to  the  coast,  retiring  as  he 
advanced.  A  trifling  unsuccessful  skirmish  occurred 
on  the  same  day  at  Obidos,  in  which  a  few  men  were 

71,  8o/    killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides :  memorable  as  the 

?S.' Lond!  ^i^sT  British  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Peninsular 

I  i2Qii80.  war.* 

Mean-while  Junot  despatched  orders  in  all  direc- 
tions to  call  in  his  detached  columns^  and  concentrate 
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all  his  forces  for  the  protection  of  Lisbon ;  and  La-   chap. 
borde,  to  give  him  time  to  complete  bis  arrangements,  • 


resolved  to  stand  firm  at  Rolica,  a  little  village    ^^^^ 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  large  oblong  Combat  of 
valley,  running  nearly  north  and  south  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Monte  Junta,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  little 
village  and  Moorish  tower  of  Obidos  are  situated. 
His  force,  five  thousand  strong,  including  five  hun- 
dred horse,  and  Ave  guns,  was  stationed  on  a  small 
elevated  plateau  in  front  of  Rolica,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley ;  and  the  hills  on  either  side  whjch 
shut  it  in  were  occupied  by  detachments,  who,  from 
amidst  the  rocky  thickets  and  close  underwood  of 
myrtles  and  gumcistus  with  which  they  were  covered, 
threatened  to  keep  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  assailants. 
Sir  Arthur  divided  his  force  into  three  columns  :  the 
right,  consisting  of  the  Portuguese  infantry,   and 
fifty  horse  under  Colonel  Trant,  was  directed  to  turn 
the  mountains  in  the  rear ;  while  the  centre,  under 
Sir  Arthur  in  person,  attacked  the  plateau  in  front ; 
and  the  left,  under  General  Ferguson,  was  ordered 
to  ascend  the  hills  abreast  of  Obidos,  and  menace  the 
French  right  by  turning  it  in  the  mountains.     As 
the  centre  advanced,  preceded  by  nine  guns,  the 
corps  on  the  right  and  left  moved  simultaneously 
forward  in  the  hills,  and  the  aspect  of  the  body  in 
the  plain,  nine  thousand  strong,  moving  majestically 
forward  at  a  slow  pace,  in  the  finest  order,  and  con- 
stantly closing  again,  after  the  array  had  been  broken 
by  trees  or  houses  in  the  line  of  its  advance,  strongly 
impressed  the  French  soldiers,  most  of  whom,  like 
the  British,  were  that  day  to  make  their  first  essay  in 
real  warfare  against  an  antagonist  worthy  of  their 
arms.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Laborde  made  aware 
of  the  risk  he  ran,  if  he  remained  in  his  present  situa- 
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CHAP.  tioDf  of  being  outflanked  on  either  side^  than  be  feQ 
.swiftly  back,  in  admirable  order,    and  took  up  a 


1808.    gecond  position  much  stronger  than  the  former,  ini 
little  plain  projecting  into  the  valley  higher  up  in 
the  gorge  of  the  pass,  and  shut  in  by  dose  toAj 
thickets  on  either  side.     Thither  he  was  rapidly 
pursued  by  the  British,  the  right,  centre,  and  left  still 
moving  in  the  same  order.     Never  in  the  wbok 
progress  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns  did  war  ap- 
pear in  a  more  picturesque  and  animating  form  tbao 
in  the  first  engagement  of  the  British  soldiers.  The 
loud  shouts  of  the  advancing  columns,  re-echoed  hj 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  answered  by  as  confidest 
cheers  from  the  enemy ;  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  mus- 
ketry among  the  woods,  which  marked  the  advance 
of  the  assailants  as   they  drove  before  them  the 
French  light  troops ;  the  ciu-ling  wreaths  of  smoke 
which  rose  above  the  foliage,  and  were  wafted  by 
the  morning  air  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  amid^ 
the  rays  of  a  resplendent  sun,  formed  a  scene  which 
resembled  rather  the  mimic  warfare  of  the  open 
stage  than  the  opening  of  the  most  desperate  sni 
sanguinary  strife  recorded  in  modem  times.   Sm 
was  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  that  the  leadiflg 
troops  of  the  centre  column,  particularly  the  29th '^ 
giment,  forced  their  way  through  the  gorge,  and  alo^ 
sustained  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  fire  before  anyw 
their  C(Hnrades  could  come  up  to  their  assistance.  But 
the  severity  of  the  concentric  discharges,  not  mcrd; 
from  the  line  in  front,  but  the  woods  on  either  fl^^k,    | 
was  so  great,  that  this  gallant  regiment,  on  Brstewerg- 
ing  into  the  little  plain,  wavered  and  broke,  and  their 
noble  Colonel,  Lake,  as  he  waved  his  hat  to  lead  ti^ 
back  to  the  charge,  was  killed.    At  that  critical  mo- 
ment, however,  the  6th  and  9th  came  up,  the  29^ 
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rallied,  and  the  whole  rushed  forward  with  irre-   chap. 
sistible  impetuosity  upon  the  enemy.     The  French  — 
were  obliged  to  give  ground ;  the  position  was  carried    ^®^' 
before  it  was  menaced  by  the  flank  columns  getting 
into  its  rear.     Even  then  the  enemy  retired  slowly 
and  in  compact  order,  keeping  up  a  continued  fire 
from  the  rear-guard,  and  exhibiting,  equally  with 
the  advance  of  the  assailants,  the  finest  specimen  of 
discipline  and  steadiness  amidst  all  the  confusion  in- 
cident to  a  retreat  over  broken  ground  and  through 
entangled  thickets.     In  this  brilliant  affair  the  Bri- 
tish lost  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  the 
French  six  hundred,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon :  and 
as  the  former,  though  nearly  triple  the  enemy  upon 
the  whole,  were  necessarily,  from  the  narrow  and'^oy,  ir. 

304    SI  5 

rugged  character  of  the  ground,  inferior,  in  the  first  xhicb.  174, 
instance  at  least,  at  all  the  points  of  attack,  it  was/^^gj^^' 
hard  to  say  to  which  of  these  two  gallant  nations  Nap.  i.  202, 

-  _  'L  ,«.,,    .i.-i./.  205.  Lond. 

the  palm  of  courage  and  skill  m  this  their  first  en-i.  130,137. 
counter  in  the  Peninsula  was  to  be  awarded.^  * 

*  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  actions  of  the  war,  the  estimate  of  the 
numhers  engaged  is  taken  from  a  medium  of  the  accounts  on  both  sides ; 
keeping  in  view  the  credit  due  to  the  different  narratives,  and  the  maxim, 
tettimonia  ponderanda  suni  potiui  quam  numetanda.  In  this  afiair 
Sir  Arthur  estimates  the  French  at  6000  men,  Thiebault  at  1900,  Foy 
at2500,Torenoat5000,  Thibaudeau at  3500— *Sl?tf  Thieb.  179;  GuRW. 
iv.  81 ;  FoT,  iv.  314 ;  ToR.  ii.  46 ;  TeiB.  vi.  464.  With  the  utmost 
wish  to  maintain  an  impartial  view,  and  the  greatest  anxieQT  to  avoid  the 
influence  of  undue  national  partiality,  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  French 
accounts  of  the  actions  in  the  Peninsular  war^  and  particularly  the  num- 
bers engaged  and  lost  on  the  opposite  sides,  without  feeling  as  great 
distrust  of  the  fidelity  of  their  &ct8  as  admiration  for  the  brilliancy  of 
their  descriptions  and  the  talent  of  their  observations;  and  arriving 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  two  rival  races  of  modem  Europe  have 
here,  as  elsewhere,  preserved  their  never-fidling  characteristics ;  and  that 
if  the  palm  for  the  eagle-glance  and  the  scientific  reflection  is  fre- 
quently to  be  awarded  to  the  writers  of  the  Celtic,  the  credit  due  to 
honest  and  trustworthy  narrative  is  in  general  due  to  the  historians  of 
the  Gothic  race. 
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CHAP.       On  the  following  morning  orders  were,  in  the  first 

'• —  instance,  issued  for  the  continuance  of  the  pursuit,  and 

1808.  jj.  ^^  universally  believed  in  the  army  that  the  enemy 
would  be  pursued,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  the 
Rock  of  Lisbon;  but  at  noon  accounts  arrived  at  head- 
quarters of  the  arrival  of  Generals  Anstruther  and 
Ackland,  with  their  respective  brigades  from  England, 
off  the  coast;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  Junot  had 
marched  with  all  his  disposable  force  out  of  Lisbon  to 
!ld*po8i-  bring  matters  to  the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle.  Orders 
^»^*J°^«'  were,  therefore,  given  to  suspend  the  pursuit,  and  the 
»ides.  line  of  march  was  directed  by  Lourinham  to  Vimiero, 
A"«- 1^-  \|rhere  headquarters  were  established  on  the  19th,  in 
order  to  be  near  the  sea-coast  to  take  advantage  of 
the  reinforcements  which  were  at  hand.  On  the 
other  hand,  Junot,  having  by  great  exertion  collected 
all  his  disposable  force  and  formed  a  junction  at 
Torres  Vedras  with  the  retiring  division  of  La- 
borde,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen 
thousand  men — including,  however,  twelve  hundred 
horse  and  six-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon ;  so  heavily 
had  the  necessity  of  occupying  many  different  points 
in  a  hostile  country  weighed  upon  and  divided  the 
twenty-five  thousand  which  still  remained  at  his  dis- 
Aug.  20  posal.  On  the  19th,  Creneral  Anstruther  s  brigade 
was  landed,  and  on  the  20th,  General  Ackland's ;  and 
these  reinforcements  raised  the  English  army  to 
sixteen  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  Trant's  Por- 
tuguese and  two  regiments  which  were  with  Sir 
Charles  Cotton  off  the  Tagus.  It  had,  however,  only 
eighteen  guns  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  horse  Bri- 
tish, and  two  hundred  Portuguese  horse,  so  that  the 
superiority  of  infantry  was  nearly  counterbalanced 
by  the'advantage  of  the  enemy  in  the  other  arms  of 
war.     Accurately  informed   of  the   nature  of  the 
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country  through  which  he  was  to  advance,  Sir  Arthur   chap. 
proposed,  on  the  21  st,  to  turn  the  strong  position  of - 


1808 

Torres  Vedras  and  gain  Mafra  with  a  powerful  ad- 
vanced guard,  while  the  main  bodjrwas  to  move  for- 
ward,  and  seize  the  adjoining  heights,  so  as  to  intercept 
the  French  line  of  retreat  by  Montachique  to  Lisbon. 
But  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir  Arthur's  superior  in  com- 
mand, who  had  now  arrived  off  the  coast,  forbade  any 
such  hazardous  operation,  as  endangering  unneces- 
sarily part  of  the  army,  when  the  force  already  in 
hand,  and   still  more  the  powerful  reinforcement 
approaching  under  Sir  John  Moore,  rendered  ultimate 
success  a  matter  of  certainty  without  incurring  any,  q^^^  .^ 
such  risk.     The  troops,  therefore,  were  concentrated  89, 93.  sir 
at  Vimiero,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  a  deci-iey*.  Evid. 
sive  battle  on   the  morrow;  while  Junot,  having J^^^-*^'^^^ 
mustered  every  man  he  could  collect  at  Torres  Vedras,  i.  i37, 142. 
set  out,  soon  after  nightfall,  and  advanced,  through  209.***  F07' 
tedious  and  difficult  defiles,  to  within  a  league  and  a'J"*  ®!«^' 
half  of  the  British  outposts,  where  he  arrived  byi83ii95. 
seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.*  * 

•  The  road  by  which  Sir  Arthur  proposed  to  have  advanced  from 
Vimiero  to  Mafra  was  near  the  sea- coast ;  that  by  which  Junot  actu- 
ally came  up  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Vimiero  was  farther  in  the  interior, 
but  nearly  parallel  to  the  former.  If,  therefore,  the  design  of  the  Eng- 
lish General  had  been  followed  out,  it  would  have  brought  tlie  two 
armies  into  a  position  similar  to  the  French  and  Prussian  at  Jena;  they 
would  have  mutually  turned  and  crossed  each  other  in  their  march,  and 
when  they  came  to  blows,  Junot  would  have  fought  with  his  back  to 
Oporto  and  his  face  to  Lisbon,  and  Wellington  with  hisJback  to  Lisbon 
and  his  face  to  Oporto.  But  there  would  have  been  this  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  situation  of  the  two  armies,  after  having  thus  mu- 
tually passed  each  other ;  that  Junot,  cut  off  from  all  his  reserves  and 
supplies  at  Lisbon,  would  have  been  driven,  in  case  of  disaster,  to  a 
ruinous  retreat  through  the  insurgent  and  hostile  mountains  of  the  north 
of  Portugal ;  whereas  WeDington,  backed  by  the  sea,  and  having  his 
fleet,  containing  powerful  reinforcements,  to  fall  back  upon,  would  have 
fought  in  the  mftst  advantageous  position.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  defeat  to  Junot  would  have  been  attended 
with  decisive  consequences,  and  that  Wellington  was  pursuing  the  plan 
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CHAP.       The  ground  occupied  by  the  British  in  front  of 

Vimiero»  though  not  clearly  defined  as  a  military 

^®^  position,  was  yet  of  considerable  strength.  The 
village  of  that  name  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  in- 
terior towards  the  the  Atlantic,  with  the  dear  stream 
of  the  Maceira  glittering  over  a  pebbly  bottom  in  its 
bosom,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  froni  the 
sea.  Hills  rise  on  either  side,  especially  on  the 
northern,  where  a  range  of  abrupt  heights  overhang 
the  little  plain.  Over  the  summit  of  these  runs  the 
Btttieof  great  road  from  Lisbon,  through  the  hamlets  of 
vimiero,    Foutauiel  and  Ventoza  to  Lourinham ;  while  on  the 

Aug.  SO.  ' 

south-east  is  a  sort  of  high  table-land,  covered  in 
the  ravines  with  myrtle,  in  the  open  part  bare,  over 
which  the  approach  on  the  side  of  Torres  Vedras 
passes.  A  still  loftier  mass  of  heights  overlook  these  in 
the  rear,  and  lie  between  them  and  the  sea.  On  this 
i^gg^  ground  the  British  army  lay  in  bivouac  on  the 
night  of  the  20th,  the  village  of  Vimiero  being  occu- 
pied by  a  strong  detachment,  and  a  few  pickets 
stationed  on  the  heights  towards  Lourinham,  to  give 
warning  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  The  first 
information  of  their  approach  was  obtained  at  mid- 

of  an  able  commander  in  throwing  himself  in  this  manner  upon  his  ene- 
roj*s  line  of  communication  without  compromising  his  own  ;  the  great 
object  and  most  decisive  stroke  which  can  be  dealt  out  in  war.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  came  in  on 
the  broadside  of  the  affiur,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  appreciate  so 
clearly  as  the  commander  actually  engaged,  the  vital  importance  of  not 
delaying  an  hour  the  proposed  night-march  between  the  sea  and  the 
hills,  should  have  declined  to  plunge  at  once  into  so  perilous  an  opera- 
tion. His  real  error  consisted  in  interfering  at  all  with  an  important 
and  delicate  military  operation,  at  a  time  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  exe- 
cution by  an  able  and  experienced  General ;  and  the  chief  &ult  lay 
with  the  Government  in  subjecting  the  army,  at  such  a  critical  time,  to 
the  successive  command  of  three  different  Generals,  who  could  not  be 
supposed  properly  to  enter  into,  or  thoroughly  understand,  the  operations 
in  the  course  of  execution  at  the  time  when  they  successively  assumed 
the  direction. 
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night,  when  a  horseman  in  haste  rode  up  to  Sir  chap. 
Arthur  with  the  account  that  Junot's  whole  army,. 


said  to  be  twenty  thousand  strong,  was  approaching.    ^®^ 
Shortly  before  sunrise  a^  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  to 
arise  in  the  direction  of  the  road  leading  from  Torres 
Vedras  to  Lourinham — column  after  column  were 
soon  after  discerned  through  the  morning  dawn,  to 
cross  the  sky-line  of  the  opposite  eminences,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  French  were  bearing  down  in 
great  force  on  the  British  left.     After  they  descended 
from  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side,  however,  the 
direction  of  their  march  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived,  and  the  advanced  guards  were 
upon  t)ie  English  videttes  almost  as  soon  as  they 
were  perceived.     But  Sir  Arthur,  concluding  from 
the  line  of  the  road  on  which  they  were  marching, 
that  the  left  was   the  principal   object  of  attack, 
had  mean-while  ordered  four  brigades  successively 
to  cross  the  valley  from  the  heights  on  the  south 
to  those  on  the  north  of  the  stream,  and  before  the 
action  began  the  left  was  secure.     Observing  the 
rapid  concentration  of  troops  on  the  English  left, 
the  French  accumulated  their  forces  on  their  own 
right.     Greneral  Laborde  commanded  a  column,  six 
thousand  strong,  which  advanced  against  the  centre ; 
while  Brennier,  with  his  division  of  five  thousand, 
moved  against  the  left  of  the  British ;  and  the  reserve 
under  Kellerman,  with  the  cavalry  led  by  Margaron, 
in  all  about  three  thousand  men,  was  ready  to  sup- 
port any  point  where  their  aid  might  be  required. 
Generals  Ferguson,  Nightingale,  and  Bower  com- 
manded the  English  left.     Ackland  united  the  left 
to  the  centre,  which,  strongly  grouped  together  in 
the  valley  in  front  of  Vimiero,  was  formed  of  the 
brigades  of  Anstruther  and   Fane;  while,  on  the 
right.  Hill's  brigade,  in  a  massy  column,  rested  on 
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CHAP,    the  summit  of  the  heights,  which  formed  the  southern 
_I_  boundary  of  the  valley/ 

1808.        rpjjg  action  began  with  the  head  of  JLaborde's 
»  Loud.  i.    column,  which,  advancing  with  the  utmost  imp^u- 
Nap.i  208,osity  agaiust  the  British  centre,  first  came  in  contact 
fr  ^824^^^'  with  the  50th  regiment.    Its  light  troops  were  driven 
833.         in  with  great  vigour,  and  the  French  mounted  the 
19^! '      'bill  to  the  north-east  of  Vimiero  with  loud  cries  and 
Garw.  ir.  ^Yl  the  confidence  of  victory ;  but  when  they  reached 
the  summit,  they  were  shattered  by  a  weU-direded 
vimier^,     fire  from  the  artillery,  disposed  along  the  front  of 
Aug.  21.    jjjg  English  line  on  the  edge  of  the  steep ;  and  their      A 
troops  astonished  by  the  effect  of  the  shrafmell  shells,        ^ 
then  first  used  against  them,  which,  after  striking 
down  by  a  point-blank  dischai^e  whole  files  of  sol- 
diers in  front,  exploded  with  all  the  devastation  of 
bombs  in  the  rear.     While  yet  breathless  with  their 
ascent,  they  received  a  discharge  within  pistol-shi^ 
from  the  50th,  and  were  immediately  charged  with 
the  bayonet  with  such  vigour,  that  ere  the  rush  took 
place  they  broke  and  fled.*    At  the  same  time  Fane's 

•  Colonel  Walker,  of  the  50th  regiment,  finding  his  battalion,  which 
had  only  700  bayonets  in  the  field,  unable,  by  a  direct  resistance  in  fronf, 
to  withstand  the  assault  of  above  2000  men  in  column,  whom  Labinde 
led  on,  most  skilfully  drew  it  up  obliquely  to  their  advance,  with  the 
left,  against  which  they  were  directed,  thrown  back.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  expose  the  flank  as  weD  as  front  of  the  French  column  to  the 
British  fire,  almost  every  shot  of  which  told  on  then-  crowded  ranks, 
while  a  small  number  only  would  return  the  discharge,  and  the  nume- 
rous ranks  in  rear  were  perfectly  useless.  When  the  order  to  charge 
was  given,  the  British  regiment  in  line  came  down  in  compact  order  on 
the  French  column,  partly  in  front  and  partly  in  flank,  and  in  the  attempt 
'    ^  to  deploy  and  form  line  to  withstand  the  leveUed  steel,  they  almost  un- 

avoidably broke  and  fled.  This  method  of  resisting  the  French  attack 
in  column  was  very  frequently  afterwards  employed  by  Wellington,  and 
always  with  the  same  success.  It  can  hardly  &il  of  proving  so,  if  the 
part  of  the  line  menaced  by  the  head  of  the  column  can  be  relied  on  to 
withstand  the  shock  till  the  fire  of  the  other  parts  on  the  flank  of  the 
column  has  produced  the  desired  effect ;  but  unless  this  is  the  case,  the 
column  will  brdak  the  line,  and  deploying  against  the  oblique  line,  now 
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brigade  repulsed,  with  equal  success,  an  attack  on   chap. 

the  village  of  Vimiero  in  the  centre,  and,  after  a • — 

desperate  contest,  seven  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken    ^®^* 
in  that  quarter ;  while  the  few  horsemen  with  the 
army  who  were  there  stationed  broke  forth  among 
the  retreating  lines  with  great  execution;  but  pur- 
suing their  advantage  too  far,  they  were  assailed 
when  in  disorder,^by  the  superior  troops  of  the  French 
cavalry,  and  almost  cut  to  pieces.     While  these  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  in  the  centre,  a  most  severe  con-* 
flict  was  going  on  in  the  hills  to  the  left,  where  the 
road  to  Lourinham  ascends  the  steep  heights  to  the 
north   of  Vimiero.     Brennier   and   Solignac  com- 
manded in  that  quarter;   and  as  Junot  perceived 
that  their  attack  did  not  at  once  prove  successful, 
they  were  supported  in  the  end  by  the  whole  reserve 
of  infantry,  under  Kellerman.     The  French,  under 
Solignac,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  light  troops,  came 
on  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  and  first  encoun- 
tered Ferguson's  brigade  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
Several  terrible  discharges  of  musketry  were  ex- 
changed between  these  dauntless  antagonists  with 
extraordinary  execution  on  both  sides,  as  the  fire- 
arms, almost  within  pistol-shot,  told  with  murderous 
effect  on  the  dense  array  of  either  line ;  but  at  length 
the  three  English  regiments,  which  had  hitherto 
singly   maintained    the    combat    (S6th,   40th,   and 
71st),  being  supported  by  three  others,  levelled  their 

itself  taken  in  flank,  soon  drive  it  off  the  field.  Of  all  the  European 
troops  the  British  are  the  only  ones  by  whom  this  hazardous,  but,  if 
successful,  decisive  mode  of  resisting  the  attack  in  column  was  habitually 
practised.  General  Loison,  who  witnessed  this  able  movement,  desired, 
after  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  to  be  introduced  to  Colonel  Walker, 
and,  with  true  military  frankness,  congratulated  him  on  the  steadiness 
and  talent  with  which  he  had,  with  a  battalion  in  line,  withstood  the 
formidable  attack  of  the  French  column.— 4S?e  ScoTx'g  Napoieon,  vi. 
235. 
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CHAP,   bayonets,  and  rushing  forward  with  irresistible 


petuosity,  drove  the  French  line  headlong^  down  the 
^^®'  steep,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery.  So  dreadful 
was  the  execution  of  the  bayonet  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  whole  front  line  of  one  of  the  French  regi- 
ments went  down  like  grass  before  the  sc3rthe,  aod 
three  hundred  men  lay  dead  as  they  had  stood  in 
their  ranks.  Brennier's,  however,  ^till  remained,  as 
well  as  the  reserve  onder  Kellerroan — the  flower  of 
the  French  army — and  with  these  choice  troqis 
Junot  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  r^ain  the  daj. 
Forming  his  men  under  the  cover  of  the  rodcs  and 
woods  which  concealed  them  from  the  enemy,  Bren- 
nier,  with  his  columns  in  admirable  order,  came 
suddenly  upon  the  victorious  British  as  they  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  in  loose  array  in  the  valley, 
reposing  after  their  success,  and,  suddenly  char^n^ 
drove  them  back,  and  retook  the  guns;  but  bis 
triumph  was  but  momentary ;  the  surprised  tro<^ 
rallied  upon  the  heights  in  their  rear,  to  which 
they  had  been  driven,  and,  facing  about,  poured 
in  a  destructive  volley  upon  their  pursuers;  and 
immediately  charging  with  a  loud  shout,  not  onJy 
again  captured  the  artillery,  but  made  Brennier 
himself  prisoner,  and  drove  the  enemy  a  second  time 
in  utter  confusion  down  the  hill.  So  complete  was 
the  rout,  that  Solignac's  brigade  was  driven  off  the 
ground  in  a  different  direction  from  Brennier's ;  the 
former  general  was  desperately  wounded,  and  his 
troops  would  all  have  been  made  prisoners  had  not 
an  unexpected  order  from  Sir  H.  Burrard  obliged 
Ferguson  to  halt  in  the  midst  of  his  success.  The 
broken  French  upon  this  rallied  and  re-united,  and 
the  whole  fell  back  to  the  heights  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  considerably  to  the  north  of  the 
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ground  from  which  they  had  commenced  their  attack   chap. 

in  the  morning — ^leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors 

thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  ammu-    ^f^^* 
nition,  and  four  hundred  prisoners,  besides  two  thou-*^^J[^  .^ 
sand  who  had  fallen  on  the  field.     The  English  hadD«v»tci»e». 
to  lament  the  loss  of  nearly  eight  hundred  men  in  93. 96.  ' 
killed  and  wounded.*  ^fP;  '•  ^"^ 

Like  the  allied  sovereiirns  at  Austerlitz,  Junot  had  ^on^-  >• 

142    144. 

made  his  attack  by  a  flank  march  directed  in  echelon  Puy'ir. 
athwart  the  front,  against  the  left  of  the  British  in^j,^|i^ 
position ;  and  his  disaster,  like  theirs,  was  in  a  great  201. 
measure  owing  to  that  cause,  which  brought  his7^?72/ 
different  columns  not  simultaneously,  but  at  8ucces-^**'2^ 
sive  periods  into  action.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
as  decisive  success  in  his  power  as  Napoleon  at  the 
close  of  the  day ;  for  not  only  had  the  three  brigades 
under  Hill  on  the  right  and  the  Portuguese  never  sir  a.  Wd- 
fired  a  shot,  but  two  other  brigades  had  suffered  yery^^ 
little ;  the  whole  army  was  in  excellent  order  and  the^?"°^.  ''p 

''  the  Tictoiy, 

most  enthusiastic  spirits;  the  shouts  of  victory,  thebntiapre- 
triumphant  clang  of  trumpets,  was  heard  along  their  s*ir*H^ 
whole  line ;  and  from  the  direction  which  the  broken  Burmd. 
French  had  taken  after  their  defeat,  they  were  en« 
tirely  cut  off  from  the  retreat  to  Lisbon  ;  while  the 
British,  who  had  repulsed  their  oblique  attack,  and 
driven  them  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  were 
roasters  of  the  great  road  by  Torres  Vedras  to  the 
capital.  This  situation  of  things  promised  the  greatest 
results  to  immediate  activity ;  Sir  Arthur  was  fully 
aware  of  the  vast  advantages  thus  placed  within  his 
grasp,  and  prepared,  by  immediate  and  decisive  ope- 
rations, instantly  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account.         « 
He  proposed  with   the  five  brigades  on  the  left, 
about  nine  thousand  men,  and  the  Portuguese,  five 
thousand  more,  to  follow  up  his  success  against 
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CHAP,  the  retreating  columns  of  the  enemy,  now^  bl^ided 
^'     -together     in    great    confusion    on     the      oppo&k 
heights,  and  drive  them  as  far  as  possible  bade  in  i 
north-easterly  direction   over   the  Sierra   da  Baia- 
gueda,   away   from   the   capital;   while    Hill,  An- 
struther,  and  Fane,  six  thousand  strong,  should  make 
straight  for  the  defile  of  Torres  Vedras,  whidi  bj 
open  to  the  south,  and  thence  push  on    to  Mod- 
tachique,  and  cut  oflf  all  retreat  by  the  French  to 
the  capital.     Considering  that  Junot  had  lost  tvo- 
thirds  of  his  artillery,  and  great  part  of  his  resem 
park  of  ammunition,  there  can  be  no^doubt  that  this  \ 
operation  would  have  proved  successful,  and  that    ^ 
not  only  would  Lisbon  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  ts 
the  victors,  but  Junot  himself,  driven  to  an  eccentric 
and  disastrous  retreat  through  an  insurgent   and 
mountainous    country   almost    destitute    of    roa^ 
would  have  been  too  happy  to  find  shelter  under  the 
cannon  of  Almeida  with  half  his  forces.     Orders  to 
that  effect  were  already  given,  the  army  was  pre- 
paring to  execute  them,  when  the  assumption  of  the 
command  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard  at  once  stopt  short 
the  career  of  victory.    That  officer,  who  had  arriFcd 
on  the  field  with  his  staff  early  in  the  day,  had,  with 
generous  forbearance,  declined  to  take  the  command 
from  Sir  Arthur  during  the  battle ;  but  after  it  was 
over,  considering  the  responsibility  of  ulterior  opera- 
tions as  resting  on  himself,  he  gave  orders  to  halt  at 
all  points,  and  remain  in    position  at  Vimiero  till 
the  expected  reinforcements  under  Sir  John  Moore 
joined  the  army.    Sir  Arthur,  in  the  strongest  terms 
and  with  military  frankness,  represented  to  his  su- 
perior general,  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  inestimable 
importance   of  instantly  following  up  the  beaten 
enemy,  driving  him  still  farther  to  the  north-east,' 
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And  interposing  between  his  disordered  columns  and  chap. 
the  strong  defiles  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  real  gates  of.     ^ 


the  capital.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,    ^®^®- 
though  a  respectable  and  gallant  veteran,  had  none 
of  the  vigour  or  daring  requisite  for  decisive  success ; 
he  belonged  to  the  old  school,  by  whom  one  battle  was 
considered  sufficient  work  for  one  week,  and  deemed 
it  imprudent,  when  the  artillery-horses  were  fatigued 
and  the  cavalry  destroyed,  to  hazard  any  thing  by  a 
farther  advance,  the  more  especially  as  ultimate  suc- 
cess without  any  risk  was  certainly  to  be  looked  for 
upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore's  division.     He 
persisted,  accordingly,  in  his  resolution  not  to  move 
from  his  ground  :  the  precious  moments  never  to  be 
regained  were  lost ;  the  disordered  French,  seeing  >  sir  a. 
with  astonishment  that  they  were  not  pursued,  re- j^^^' 
entered  their  ranks.     Junot  that  very  night,  by  aOunr.  it. 
forced  and  circuitous  march,  regained  the  defiles  of  Evid!°  ibid. 
Torres  Vedras,  and  secured  his  retreat  to  the  capital,  g^^^^'i^^ 
while  Sir  Arthur,  seeing  the  opportunity  was  lost,  b*?'^^^"^*' 
and  concealing  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  iblar^i. 
under  an  aflfected  gaiety,  said  to  the  officers  of  hisf\*45^jQ* 
staff,  ^*  Gentlemen,  nothing  now  remains  to  us  butNap.i.216, 
to  go  and  shoot  red-legged  partridges."* 

Sir  Harry  Burrard's  tenure  of  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  affairs  was  of  short  duration.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived 
from  Gibraltar,  and  immediately  landed  and  assumed 

*  Lord  Burghersh,  in  his  evidence  before  the  court  of  enquiry,  de- 
clared,—** I  recollect,  that  on  the  erening  of  21st  August,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  urged  Sir  H.  Burrard  to  advance,  giving  as  a  reason  that  his 
right  was  some  miles  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras  than  the  enemy ;  that  he 
had  four  brigades  that  had  not  been  engaged ;  that  Torres  Vedras  was 
the  pass  by  which  the  enemy  must  retire  to  Lisbon,  and  that  in  his 
opinion,  by  that  movement  no  part  of  the  French  army  could  reach 
xisbon.**— JKw</(f«ce,  Court  of  Enqtdry, ^GvRVfooD,  iv.  214. 
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CHAP,   the  command ;  so  that  within  thirty  hours  a  pitds 

'- —  battle  had  been  fought,  a  decisive  operation  rejed 

1808.  ^^^  three  successive  commanders  called  to  tkdn 
coiiTtiitum  tion  of  the  army.     After  consulting  with  %  Ai& 
and  Sir  Harry,  and  getting*  the  best  informs&sik 
Aof'  sa    could,  he  resolved  to  advance  on  the  2Sd  agab' 
Junot,  now  in  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  o^. 
to  that  eflfect  had  already  been   issued,  when  H 
mation  was  brought  that  a  French  Sag  of  traced 
,  Q^^  j^  reached  the  outposts.     It  proved  to  be  Genera/ 1 
104.   Nap.  lerman,  with  a  proposal  Arom  Junot  for  a  suspess 
It.  540.  *^^'of  arms,  with  a  view  to  the  evacuation  of  Port^ 
In  truth,  the  situation  of  Junot  since  the  battka 
B«Moiit      Vimiero  had  been  such,  that  he  had  do  loogp  «f 
IL  armittiee  alternative  to  adopt.     Early  on  the  momiog  d^ 
2J^      22d,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Torres  Veto 
and  the  proverb  almost  invariably  holds  gooi,  t^ 
such  a  council  never  fights.     The  French  gew^ 
were  aware  that  a  powerful  reinforcement  ud*^ * 
John  Moore,  was  on  the  eve  of  landing;  that  ao? 
containing  three  hundred  thousand  agitated  «» 
hostile  citizens  was  in  the  rear ;  that  the  forts  aw 
points  of  defence  which  it  contained  wa«  ^^ 
tenable  against  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  ^^ 
troops,  and  that  to  attempt  a  retreat  through  Por- 
tugal, intersected  as  it  was  by  mountaii^  torren*^ 
and  almost  inaccessible  ridges,  in  the  face  of^"^  } 
surgent  population,   and  pursued   by  a  ^^^^ 
army,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  greate^ 
disasters.      In  these  circumstances,  it  was  ^^ 
mously  agreed  that  enough  had  been  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
honour  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  that  to  end^ 
to  obtain  by  negotiation  a  convention  wbicb  J^^f 
restore  the  array  to  the  French  soil,  and  ^^^^^^^ 
to  renewed  operations  in  the  north  of  Spai'J)  ^^ 
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iinost  prudent  course  which  could  be  adopted.  Greneral   chap. 
r^ellerman  was  selected  for  this  delicate  mission,  and 


.t  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  abler  or  more    ^®^' 
,3lcilfiil  hands.     Enjoying  an  European  reputation, 
jaot  less  from  the  glory  of  his  father,  the  hero  of 
..Valmy,'  than  his  own  inappreciable  achievements*  Ante,  i. 
^on  the  field  of  Marengo,'  he  was  at  the  same  timet  A^te,ir. 
^  possessed  of  all  the  tact  and  finesse  in  which  the^^^* 
.  French  diplomatists  excel  all  those  of  Europe,  with 
\  the  exception  of  those  of  Russia.     Perceiving  from 
some  hints  dropped  in  conversation  by  the  English 
general.   Sir    Hew   Dalrymple,    and    his    brother 
oflScers,  who  were  not  aware  that  he  understood 
their  language,  that  they  were  far  from  possessing 
the  confidence  of- Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  re- 
suits  to  be  expected  from  immediate  and  decisiye 
operations,  he  began  by  representing,  in  the  most 
'     favourable  colours,  the  strength  of  the  French  army 
'     and  the  magnitude  of  its  resources,  especially  from 
'     the  aid  of  the  sailors  and  artillery  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
as  well  as  the  resolution  of  its  commander,  whom  he 
f     described  as  determined  to  bury  himself  under  the 
^      ruins  of  Lisbon  rather  than  submit  to  any  conditions 
^      derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  imperial  arms.  Having 
^      thus  effected  his  object  of  producing  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  protracted  and  doubtful  nature  of 
the  contest  which  awaited  them  if  hostilities  were 
persisted  in,  he  gradually  open^  the  real  object 
of  bis  mission,  which  was   the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice  preparatory  to  a  convention  for  the  eva- 
cuation  of  Portugal.     The   terms   proposed  were, 
that  the  French  army  should  not  be  considered  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  be  sent  back  to  France  by  sea, 
with  their  artillery,  arms,  and  baggage ;  that  their 
partisans  in  the  country  should  not  be  disquieted  on 
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CHAP,   account  of  their  political  opinions,  but,  so  far  asm 
_il— desired   it,  be  permitted     to     withdraw  with  4a 
1B08.    effects  ;  and  that  the  Russian  fleet  should  remain: 
Lisbon  as  in  a  neutral  harbour.      The  two  firet  ce^ 
a3d  Aug.    ditions  were  accepted  without    any  difficulty  bji 
the  English  generals ;  but    Sir    Arthur  WeDesIr^ 
strenuously  opposed  the  last,  and  it  was  at  Ifflp 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  the   decision  of  Sir  Cbds^ 
Cotton,  who  positively  refused  to  agree  to  it  fm 
in  this  attempt  to  extricate  the  Russian  Beet  itaj 
their  awkward  situation,  the   French  general  n 
obliged  to  leave  them  to  their  fate,  and  a  sepa^ 
convention  was  some  days  afterwards  concluded  ¥is 
Admiral  Siniavin,  the  Russian  cominander.invitK 
Mo^29    of  which  the  whole  fleet  was    to  be  condnrta/^ 
Gam.  w.   Epgland  and  retained  in  deposit  tiU  the  condnsj 
n7:*Foy,of  a  general  peace,  and  the  oflficers  and  crews^ 
Si5^'Lond.  transported  to  Russia  at  the  expensef  of  the  Bn^ 
5. 162, 160.  Government,  without  any  restriction  as  to  tbeir 

Thieb.204,  .1 

209.         ture  service.  * 

•  The  Convention  of  Cintra  excited  such  a  clamour  at  ^^®j^^ 
in  the  British  and  Peninsular  nations,  that  a  short  ^^"'^^^^ 
ing  provisions  is  indispensable.     It  was  provided  that  *^*J^^^^ 
evacuate  the  forts  of  Lisbon  and  whole  kingdom  of  Portugair  *^  ^ 
veyed  to  France,  with  their  artillery  and  sixty  rounds  *S""»     ^j^ 
liberty  to  serve  again ;  all  other  artillery^  arms,  and  ^^^^^^^ 
delivered  up  to  the  British  army  and  navy ;  the  French  ^^-^ 
with  them  all  their  equipments,  the  cavalry  their  horses,  ^  ^^ 
viduals  their  property ;  the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  lutrastea 
of  the  British  Government,  and  returned  to  France  ^^^°^°Jij,>jV 
the  fortresses  of  Elvas,  Almeida,  Penichfe,  and  Paln>«^*^^^^e8ai» 
up  as  soon  as  British  detachments  can  be  sent  forward  to  ^^^^^ 
of  them ;  all  subjects  of  France  shall  be  protected  who  *^^  to     . 
in  Porti^ ;  all  their  property  of  every  description  to  be  ^^^\^^\fi     ] 
the  French  citizens  and  Portugal ;  no  inhabitants  of  that  ^^^^^ 
disquieted  on  account  of  their  political  conduct  or  opinioD^' ^  ^  ^ 
troops  in  the  custody  of  the  French  armies  to  be  ^^^  .  '    ,Mtf. 
supplementary  convention,  in  regard  to  the  Russian  fleet  it         v 
lated  that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  to  remain  m 
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Posterity  will  scarcely  be  able  to  credit  the  uni-   chap. 

versal  burst  of  indignation  with  which  this  convention ^— 

was  receive,  both  in  the  Peninsular  nations  and  the    ^^^* 
British  islands.     Totally  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  real  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  Portugal  at 
one  blow  on  the  future  progress  of  the  war,  the 
inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  united  in  condenm-  SenadcM 
ing  a  treaty  which  was  thought  to  step  between  them  gT^j^JJ^ 
and  the  glory  which  they  had  earned,  or  the  yenot^subjeot, 
geance  which  was  their   due.     The  Portuguese,  court  of* 
though  they  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  confront  the  in-f,^^^2L 
vader  in  the  field,  and  were  strangers  to  the  glories 
of  Rolica  and  Vimiero,  were  yet  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints of  the  capitulation  which  had  be^i  giButed; 
and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  clauses  which, 
under  the  specious  veil  of  protecting  private  property, 
in  effect  gave  the  public  robbers  the  means  of  secure- 
ly carrying  off  the  stores  of  private  and  ecclesiastical 
plunder  which  they  had  amassed.    The  Spaniard^ 
re-echoed  the  same  sentiments,  and  with  some  appear- 
ance of  reasoh ;  contrasted  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  Dupont's  corps  at  Baylen  with  the  unhappy  con- 
vention which  tended  only  to  remove  the  French 
army  from  a  situation  where  it  was  detached  from 
the  remainder  of  the  in^perial  forces^  and  ran  the 
most  imminent  hazard  of  being  made  prisoners  of 
war,  to  one  where  it  might  be  more  advantageously 
and  securely  employed  in  forming  the  right  wing  oi 
the  army  with  which  the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula 
was  again  to  be  attempted.    Roused  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the  early  and  decisive 
successes  which  had  attended  their  arms — ^panting 

with  all  its  stores  tiil  six  months  after  the  ooBclnsion  of  a  geaeral  peace ; 
and  the  officers  and  men  mean-whfle  to  be  returned  to  Russia  without 
any  restriction  as  to  their  future  serrice.— See  Gubwood,  iy,  118,  117. 
VOL.  VX.  8  C 
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CHAP,   for  their  full  share  of  the  glories  which  had  bee 

'- — won — and  nothing  doubting  that  an  unconditHtt 

1808,    Burrender  would  immediately  follow,  and  tbat  tlip 
should  soon  see  a  Marshal  of  France  and  twenty  tkci^ 
sand  men  arrive  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Spithead,  t 
British  people  abandoned  themselves  to  unbonnW 
vexation  when  the  capitulation  was  announced  whk! 
was  to  convey  them,  without  that  last  disgrace  bes? 
incurred,  to  swell  the  invader's  ranks  at  Rochefwtfii 
L'Orient.    In  vain  were  the  Park  and  Tower  g^ 
fired  on  this  as  on  other  triumphs  of  our  arms;  u* 
public  voice  refused  to  join    in  the  acdamatiflfi- 
the  pre8s»  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provios 
loudly  condemned  the  convention  as  more  disgraced 
than  even  those  of  the  Helder  and  Closter  Se«fi 
where  the  British  troops  had  been  constrained  to  ^ 
for  terms  of  accommodation  ;  many  of  the  jw*^ 
journals  refused  to  stain  their  pages  by  the  obnoBOS 
articles,  others  appeared  with  their  columns  inmourB^ 
ing,  as   in  a  season  of  national  calamity;  P"^ 
meetings  were  assembled  in  most  parts  of  Bngl^ 
to  express  the  general  indignation,  and  call  w^  '^ 
punishment  of  the  guilty  parties ;  and  to  sndj 
length  did  the  outcry  proceed,  that  it  was  i^^ 
indispensable  to  appoint  a  Court  of  Enquiry,  consi^' 
ing  of  highly  respectable,  though  somewhat  ^^ 
quated  officers,  who,  after  a  full  investigation, «"!»«' 
at  the  conclusion  that,  considering  the  extraordin^ 
manner  in  which  three  successive  cotDWBnders 
been  invested  with  the  direction  of  the  army 
battle  of  Vimiero,  it  was  not  surprising  that  tfl 
victory  had  not  been  more  vigorously  followed  up^ 
that  unquestionable  zeal  and  firmness  had  beenexni' 
bited  by  all  the  three  generals— and  thai,  i^^ 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  no  farther  proc^' 
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ings  were  necessary.     Tbe  general  odium  attached  to   chap. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  as  the  senior  officer  in  command '- — 

at  the  time  the  convention  was  signed,  though  it  was    ^^^* 
evident  that  the  chief  fault  in  the  case,  if  there  was 
fault  at  all,  lay  with  Sir  Harry  Burrard  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  when  the  decisive  march  to  Torres 
Vedras  was  declined.     Such  was  the  general  discon- 
tenty  that  neither  of  these  two  generals,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  acquittal  of  the  court-martial,  were  again  em- 
ployed in  any  considerable  command  in  the  British  '  <=:uurt  of 
army  ;  and  it  required  all  the  family  influence  and  ou^wT^r. 
early  celebrity  of  the  hero  of  Assaye  and  Vimiero  tol^^;^^^.?' 
save  the  future  conqueror  of  Napoleon  from  being  272, 2:6. 
cut  short  in  the  threshold  of  his  career,  for  no  fault  157, 1 65. 
whatever  of  his  own,  by  the  very  people  upon  whom  J^''  "•  ^^' 
he  had  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit.** 

The  English  people  in  general  arrive  in  the  end 
at  more  sober  and  rational  opinions  on  political  sub-  its  ezpedi. 
jects  than  any  other  of  whom  history  has  preserved  a  T^^*',^^** 
record ;  but  they  are  prone,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree,  to  common  delusions  or 
frenzies,  which  almost  amount  to  national  insanity. 
The  cruel  injustice  with  which  they  persecuted  Sir 
Robert  Calder  for  having  gained  a  victory,  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  in  its  ultimate  consequences 
and  most  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  country  of  any 
recorded  in  the  British  annals,^  is  an  instance  of  the '  Ante  v. 
first— the  universal  audsenseless clamour  raised  about  ^^^' 
the  Convention  of  Cintra,  an  example  of  the  second. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  not  only  of  its  expedience 

'  At  the  meeting  of  Padiament,  the  public  thanks  of  both  Houses 
were  voted  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  the  battle  of  Vimiero.  But 
he  had  a  narrow  escape,  notwithstanding  all  his  glory,  from  the  oblo- 
quy consequent  on  tbe  Convention  of  Cintra.-i-See  Gcjrwood^  iv.  239« 
24h 
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CHAP,  at  the  juncture  when  it  was  conduded,  bat  of  fe 
^   ■  having  been  the  means  of  acquiring  the  baas  a 

1808.   ^hich  the  whole  future  successes  of  the  Britidians 
were  rested.     Having  missed^  perhaps  througiifi 
excess  of  caution,  the  opportunity  of  frflowingnp^ 
cording  to  Sir  Arthur  Welleslejr's  advice  the  hrilfe 
success  of  Vimieroon  the  evening  of  the  battle^notliiB; 
remained  but  to  dose  with  the  highly  advantagwu 
oflFer,  whidi  at  once  liberated  Portugal  from  tof 
pressors  and  established  the  best  possible  hiseb 
future  operations.    The  sea,  sterile  and  unprodwthf 
if  in  the  rear  of  the  forces  of  any  other  power,  i* 
source  of  strength  and  vigour  to  the  British  anaitf 
to  them  every  tide  is  fraught  with  plenty,  every  wi»| 
wafts  the  sinews  of  war  on  its  gales.    Thenceforw«« 
Lisbon  became  the  great  place  d^armes  to  the  Eb^ 
army;  the  stronghold  of  defence  in  periods  oi^sa^^ 
the  reservoir  from  whence  all  the  munimeitB  <rf^ 
were  drawn  in  prosperous  times.     To  have  rsam 
the  opportunity  of  at  once^  and  in  the  outset  of  ^ 
campaign,  acquiring  such  a  base  for  future  ^'P^^^ 
for  the  vain  glory  of  possibly  compelh'ug  a  ^^ 
corps  and  marshal,  after  a  bloody  siege  of  ^^ 
monthfli'  duration,  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  I**^ 
Elvas,  or  Almeida,  would  have  been  sacrifidD?*"^ 
solid  advantages  of  war  for  its  empty  hovffi^ 
The  restoration  of  twenty  thousand  defeated  a»* 
dispirited  soldiers  to  the  standards  of  the  eQemf)^ 
a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence  to  a  sovtf^ 
who  had  seven  hundred  thousand  disdplifl^  ^^ 
his  command ;  the  loss  of  a  whole  jdng^^^'  ^ 
chain  of  strong  fortresses,  of  an  admirable  baruo  » 
of  ten  sail  of  the  line  to  his  ally,  of  ihepr^^^ 
victory  to  himself,  was  a  calamity  of  a  very  di^f^J^ 
description.     Napoleon  showed  clearly  in  what  H 
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he  viewed  the  acquisition  of  such  advantages  to  the   chap. 

French  anns,  when^  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  he — 

stipulated  only,  in  return  for  his  glorious  successes  in    ^®^®' 
the  Maritime  Alps,  the  cession  of  the  Pledmontese 
fortresses  from  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  ;^  and  when,i  Ante,  iu. 
after  the  triumph  of  Marengo,  he  at  once  allowed  ^^* 
the  Austrian  army,  cut  off  from  the  hereditary 
states  and  thrown  back  on  Genoa,  to  retire  unmo- 
lested to  the  Mincio,  provided  only  they  ceded  Alex*^ 
^    andria,  Tortona,  and  the  other  strongholds  in  the 
J    west  of  Lombardy,  as  the  reward  of  victory.*     On*  Ante,  ir. 
,     the  present  occasion  he  felt  quite  as  strongly  the^^' 
g     vast  importance  of  the  fortified  bases  for  future  ope« 
rations,  so  advantageously  situated  on  the  edge  of 
J     the  sea,  and  on  the  flank  of  the  Peninsular  plains, 
,     which  had  thus,  in  the  very  outset  of  their  career, 
been  wrested  from  him  by  the  British  arms ;  had 
the  advantage  been  gained  by  himself,  he  would  have 
made  Europe  ring  from  side  to  side  with  the  triumph 
which  had  been  achieved.     As  it  was,  he  manifested 
the  utmost  displeasure  at  the  generals  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  Convention  of  Cintra;  and  Junot,  in  par- 
ticular, never  afterwards  regained  his  confidence  or 
esteem.     "  I  was  about,"  said  he,  **  to  send  Junot  to 
a  council  of  war;  but  happily  the  English  got  thesThieb.  yi. 
start  of  me  by  sending  their  generals  to  one,  and^^^L 
thus  saved  me  from  the  pain  of  punishing  an  old  64, 102. 
friend.'^  •♦ 

*  **  He,"  fays  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  "  to  whom  the  whole  life 
of  Janot  was  devoted,  alone  viewed  in  a  felse  light  the  Conyendon  of 
Cintra.  Eyery  thing  which  was  not  a  triumph  he  regarded  as  a  defeat; 
and,  like  Augustus,  he  never  ceased  to  demand  his  legions  from  all  those 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  conducting  his  young  conscripts,  hardly 
emerged  from  boyhood,  to  yictory." — D*Abrantes,  zii.  64,  102. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  on  the  expedience  of  the  Conyen- 
tion  of  Cintra  was  equally  clearly  expressed  *'  If  we  had  not  negotia-i 
ted,"  said  he,  **  we  could  not  haye  advanced  before  the  SOth,  as  Sir 
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CHAP.        Many  causes  conspired  to  make  the  execution : 

'- — the  Convention  ol  Cmtra  a  matter  of  great  diffiaij 

IQOQ-    to  all  the  contracting  parties.      The  Frendi  troofi 

Dbgneefai  from  the  time  it  was  concluded^  were  constantlyte 

which  ^^'  together  in  masses,  encamped   on  the  heights  lai 

^^;\^^j^  forts,  with  cannon  directed  down  the  principal  stme 

piander  by  which  led  to  their  bivouacs.     Notwithstanding  tte 

the  F^nch"*  formidable  preparations,  and  the  proximity  of  4 

6^sept.    British  forces,  who,  early  in  September,  approai 

ed  close  to  Lisbon,  it  was  found  to  be  irapossibk 

prevent  the  indignation  of  the  populace  from  Awfe 

vent  in  detached  acts  of  aggression  ;  crowds  of  iiiii- 

riated  peasants  incessantly  thronged  into  the  di!' 

decorated  with  ribbons,  vociferating  shouts  of  tii- 

umph,and  bearing  on  their  hats  the  favourite  moto 

"  Death  to  the  French,'^  and  at  n^ht  the  disctep 

of  fire-arms  or  explosion  of  petards  were  heard  ob 

all  sides,  occasioned  by  skirmishes  between  the  ^ 

raged  populace  and  the  French    advanced  pos*^ 


John  Moore*«  corps  was  not  ready  till  that  day.     The  French  wodil^ 
that  time  have  fortified  their  positions  near  Lisbon,  which,  it  bproh*^ 
we  could  not  have  been  in  a  situation  to  attack  till  the  end  ^^[Jt 
week  in  September.     Then,  taking  the  chance  of  the  bad  «e>^ 
depriving  us  of  the  communication  with  the  fleet  of  trao^^ 
victuallers,  and  delaying  and  rendering  more  diflicult  and  precart"* 
land  operations,  which  after  all  could  not  have  been  eflectsal  to 
off  the  retreat  of  the  French  across  the  Tagus  into  Alcnt^  *  ** 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  best  tMng  to  do  uhu  to  consent  to  a  <»f^ 
and  aUow  them  to  evacuate  Portugal,     The  detatb  of  the  coDrenml^ 
the  agreement  to  suspend  hostilities  is  a  different  matter;  to  both 
them  I  have  very  serious  objections.     I  do  not  know  what  Sir/^ 
Dalrymple  proposes  to  do,  or  is  instructed  to  do,  but  if  I  ^^^  ^  , 
situation  I  would  be  in  Madrid  with  20,00a  men  in  less  than  %^ 
from  this  time."— *Si>  A.  Wellbslbt  to  Cbarlbs  SrvAX'^i^    . 
September,  1808 ;  GuawooD,  iv.  121.     Here  is  the  clearest  «^*^ 
the  advantageous  results  of  obtaining  so  early  in  the  caro/w^  rA^^ 
fortified  base  of  Portugal  for  the  Britbh  operations.    Sir  A^"' "^ 
month  proposed  to  liave  had  twenty  thousand  men  in  Madrid!  W^ 
a  bold  man,  who,  on  such  a  subject,  dissents  firom  the  concuniDg<1^ 
won  of  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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I^oisoD,  whose  unnecessary  cruelty  had  rendered  him   chap. 
.in  an  especial  manner  the  object  of  universal  hatred. 


WBS  menaced  by  a  serious  attack  ;  while  other  gene-  ^®^* 
^  rals,  especially  Travot,  who  had  executed  their  orders 
'  ivith  humanity,  were  not  only  unmolested,  but  tra- 
versed the  streets  alone  in  perfect  safety  ;  a  fact,  as 
'  Colonel  Napier  justly  observes,*  extremely  honour- » Ntp.  i. 
^  able  to  the  Portuguese,  and  conclusive  as  to  the^^*' 
'  misconduct  of  the  obnoxious  officers.  But  these 
^    difficulties,  great  as  they  were,  soon  sunk  into  insig- 

-  uificance  when  compared  with  those  which  arose 

-  from  the  discoveries  made,  in  the  course  of  the 
^  preparations  for  the  embarkation,  of  the  extent  to 
^  which  public  and  private  plunder  had  been  carried 
'•  by  the  French  army.  Sir  John  Hope,  who  had  been 
^  appointed  governor  of  Lisbon,  took  possession  of  the 
^  castle  of  Belem  on  the  10th  September,  and  by  his 
!  firm  and  vigorous  conduct  soon  reduced  the  unruly 
r  multitude  to  some  degree  of  order;  but  the  com« 
r  plaints  which  daily  arose  as  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  plunder  which  the  French  were  about  to  carry 

I  oflF  under  pretence  of  its  being  their  private  property, 
continually  increased,  and  became  theoccasion  of  much 
more  serious  embarrassment.    The  museum,  the  trea- . 

]  sury,  the  public  libraries,  the  church  plate,  the  arsenals 
of  the  state,  equally  with  the  houses  of  indinduals, 
had  been  indiscriminately  ransacked;  most  of  the 
valuable  articles  left  in  the  royal  palace  by  the  flying 
regent  were  packed  up  and  ready  for  embarkation ; 
all  the  money  in  the  public  offices  was  laid  hold  of ; 
even  the  sums  lying  in  the  Deposito  Publico^  a  bank 
where  they  were  placed  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
courts  of  law  on  matters  of  litigation,  were  appropriat- 
ed by  these  insatiable  hands.  Junot  even  dematided 
jive  Teseels  to  take  away  his  personal  effects.  Matters 
at  length  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  British  com- 
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CHAP,   manders  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  interfere  ;  and 
the  commissioners,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 


180B. 


convention  had  been  intrusted,  with  mudi  difficulty, 
and  after  the  most  violent  altercation,  succeeded  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  disgraceful  spoliation.  These 
high  functionaries.  General  Beresford  and  liocd 
Probf,  acted  with  such  firmness,  that  not  only  was 
the  pn^ress  of  the  plunder  arrested,  and  much  whidi 
had  been  seized  from  the  public  offices  restored,  but 

s^  1^  a  general  order  was  extorted  from  the  French  com- 
mander, enjoining  the  immediate  restitution  of  all  the 
property  which  had  been  taken  from  public  or  private 
establishments  within  twenty-four  hours.  Yet  so 
inveterate  was  the  habit  of  plunder  in  all  ranks  of 
the  French  army,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that 
within  a  few  hours  after  this  order  was  issued.  Colonel 
Delambis,  Junot*8  chief  aid-de-camp,  carried  off  the 
Prince  Regent's  horses — a  valuable  collection  of  pri- 
vate pictures  was  seized  on  by  Junot  himsdf — and 
two  carriages  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  were 
appropriated,  which  were  only  got  back  by  the 
threat  of  detaining  the  general  himself  as  a  hostage. 
At  length,  however,  after  vehement  discus6i<Hi  and 
a  complete  revelation  of  that  extraordinary  system 
of  public  and  private  plunder  which  had  been  so  long 
and  disgracefully  the  characteristic  of  the  Frendi 
army,  the  greater  part  of  this  ill-gotten  spoil  was 

Sept.  15.  wrested  from  the  invaders.  On  the  15th  the  first 
division  of  the  fleet  sailed  from  the  Tagus  ;   hy  the 

Sept.  30.  80th  the  whole  were  embarked ;  shortly  after  Blvas 
and  Almeida  were  given  up  in  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation ;  and  before  the  middle  of  October  not  a 
French  soldier  remained  on  the  soil  of  Portugal. 
Twenty-two  thousand  men  were  disembarked  on  the 
coasts  of  France ;  thirty  thousand  had  been  placed, 
from  first  to  last,  by  Napoleon  under  the  orders 
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^f    Junot;  the  remainder  had  perished  of  fatigue,   chap. 
disease,  fallen  in  the  field,  or  voluntarily  enlisted  in  - 


the  Hritish  army.  The  convention,  though  loudly  ^®^^ 
disapproved  of  by  the  British  people,  was,  on  thegg^^m. 
admission  of  the  French  themselves,  carried  into  ^^^'  »• 

240*  249«. 

execution  with  scrupulous  good  faith  by  the  British  Nerb,  »/ 

Government.^*  f^lf^\^ 

The  subordinate  arranfi^ements  consequent  on  the^^^*  s^^- 

Thieb.  239* 

decisive  events  which  had  in  this  manner  liberated 
Portugal,   were    soon   concluded.      Such   was  the^^J*^^^ 
violence  of  the  groundless  clamour  which  arose  in  ▼*»«•  »*<> 
England,  on  the  subject  of  the  Convention,  that  all  shTobn 
the  Generals  engaged  in  it.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir^****^" 
Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  were 
obliged  to  return  to  Great  Britain  ;  where,  as  already 
mentioned,  their  conduct  in  relation  to  it  became 
the  subject  of  deliberation  to  a  court  of  enquiry, 
which,  after  a  long  and  impartial  investigation,  re« 
turned  a  report,  distinguished  by  little  ability,  and 
which  in  substance  found,  that  no  blame  could  be 
attached  to  any  of  these  officers.     Mean-while,  the 
army,  deprived  in  this  way  for  a  time  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  brave  leader  who  had,  in  so  glorious  a 
manner,  led  it  to  victory,  was   placed  under  the 
command  of'  Sir  Johk  Moore,  an  officer  whose 
gallant  conduct  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  admirable  skill 
in  the  training  and  disciplining  of  his  troopsj  had 
already  rendered  him  distinguished  among  all  his 
brethren  in  arms.     His  division  had   landed  and 
joined  the  other  troops  at  Lisbon;  while  another 
corps,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  under  the  orders  of 

*  "  That  same  public  opinion,  under  the  influence  of  a  free  constitu* 
tioD,  which  condemned  the  Convention  of  Ctotra,  enjoined  to  it* 
Government  its  faithful  execution.  In  so  far  as  depended  on  the 
English  Government,  the  convention  was  executed  with  honourable 
fidelity/'— For,  iv.  356. 
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CHAP.  Sir  David  Baird»  whose  gallantry  and  firmness  y 


L. 


-been  conspicuous  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatat 
1®^-  was  assembled  in  the  British  islands,  and  was  te 
tineii  to  land  at  Corunna,  descend  through  Galkk 
and  co-operate  with  those  which  had  advanced  &« 
Portugal,  in  the  plains  of  Leon.  The  two  tqgetk 
it  was  hoped,  would  amount  to  nearly  forty  thoosffi 
men,  even  after^  providing  in  an  adequate  rnanw 
for  the  security  of  Portugal,  and  the  magazines  as 
depots  in  the  rear :  a  force  which  appeared,  ani 
doubtless  was,  if  tolerably  supported  by  its  P* 
insular  allies,  capable  of  achieving  great  things  fo 
the  deliverance  of  Europe.  Mean-whil^  the  ^ 
ish  troops,  nearly  five  thousand  strong,  which  U 
been  liberated  at  Lisbon,  were  equipped  ancir,^^ 
the  expense  of  the  British  Government,  and  its- 
patched  by  sea  to  Catalonia^  from  whence  the  most 
pressing  representations  had  been  sent  of  the  nee* 
sity  of  regular  troops  to  aid  the  efforts  and  imp^^ 
the  discipline  of  the  numerous  peasants  in  ^ 
Sept.  25.  in  the  province ;  the  Russian  fleet,  in  conformity 
with  the  treaty,  was  conducted  to  the  British  h^' 
boiu^ ;  a  central  junta  was  formed  at  Lisbon^  o 
administer  the  aflfairs  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absoioB 
of  the  Prince  Regent;  and  the  preparations  to  |«^ 
Oct.  13.  campaign  being  at  length  completed,  the  Bnbsii 
» Lond.  i.   troops  began  their  march  from  the  Portuguese  capj- 

NaJ.  ?.^''  ^^'  ^^^  *®  ®^*'  ^^  ^^"^  ^'  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^°^ 
247.' 248.        The  decisive  influence  of  the  r^nt  ^^^^^ 

26?!  nItw,  and  central  position  of  the  English 'armyt  ^^^^^. 

ijg^^*'      sion  of  the  capital  and  principal  strongholds  of  ^ 

country,  rendered  the  appointment  of  a  central  ;»J   ' 

Appoint,    and  the  defeat  of  the  local  intriffues  every  where  se 

meat  of  the  i*  .  ,  ^^  .        mr/iice '^^ 

Central      ou  foot  lu  ordcr  to  obtaiu  a  preponderating  ^*''*^ 
Srdfid!     particular  men  in  its  councils,  a  comparatively  ^^^' 
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task  in  Portugal.   But  the  case  was  very  different  in    chap. 
Spain,  where  jealousy  of  foreign  interference  had- 


already  risen  to  a  most  extravagant  height ;  where    ^^^^ 
the  people  entertained  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of 
their  own  strength  and  resources ;  and  many  diffe- 
rent provincial  governments,  elected  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
had  opposite  and  jarring  pretensions  to  advance  for 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.    Much  division,  and 
many  dangerous  jealousies,  were  rapidly  rising  upon 
this  subject,  when  the  junta  of  Seville,  whose  pru- 
dence and  success,  as  well  as  the  consideration  due 
to  the  great  cities  and  opulent  province  which  they 
represented,  had  already  invested  with  a  sort  of  lead 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hring  forward  a  project,  which,  from  its  equity  and 
expedience,  soon  commanded  universal  assent.    This 
was,  that  the  different  supreme  juntas,  each  on  the 
same  day,  should  elect  two  deputies,  who  should,  ^«s-  ^ 
when  united  together,  form  the  Central  Government, 
to  which  all  the  local  authorities  were  to  be  subject ; 
—that  the  local  juntas  should  nevertheless  continue 
their  functions,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
supreme  junta ;  and  that  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  some  town  in  La  Mancha,  equally  conve- 
nient for  all  the  deputies.    This  proposal  having  met 
with  general  concurrence,  the  different  provincial 
juntas  elected  their  respective  representatives  for  the . 
central  government,  which  was  installed  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp  at  Aranjuez  in  the  end  of  September, 
and  immediately  commenced  its  sittings.     At  first  It  Sept.  25. 
consisted  of  twenty-four  members,  but  their  ranks 
were  soon  augmented,  by  the  number  of  provinces 
which  claimed  the  right  of  sending  representatives, 
to  thirty-five :  an  unhappy  medium,  too  small  for  a 
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CHAP,   kgislative  assembly,  too  largpe  for  an  executtrea 

net     Though  it  numbered  sevoral  eminent  ma  i 

incorraptible  patriots  among*  its  members^pafticeli 
Count  Florida  Bhmca,  who,  though  in  the  figUt 
year  of  his  age,  preserved  undecayed  the  t%w 
intellect  and  cautious  policy  mrhich  had  di^wgioit 
his  l<mg  administration,  and  jToveUanos,  in  i^mb^ 
severities  of  a  tedious  captivity  had  still  left  lafr 
tinguished  the  light  of  an  elevated  wadersttak 
and  the  warmth  of  an  unsuspecting  heart;  f^ 
was  easy  to  foresee,  what   subsequent  evesti^ 
mournfully  verified,  that  it  was  not  cwnpoeed  rf* 
elements  calculated  either  to   commnniciiiff  ^ 
and  decision  to  the  national   councils,  <Nr  isyrtf 
foreign  nations  with  a  favourable  idea  of  its  pi^ 
stability.    Formed  for  the  most  part  of  perw»* 
were  totally  unknown,  at  least  to  public  life  ^ 
the  commencement  of  the  revoluti<»i,  and  mssft 
whom  had  been  elevated  to  greatness  solely  by* 
convulsions,  it  was  early  distinguished  by  tb$to^' 
wealing  jealousy  of  their  own  importance,  ^^^ 
all  men  is  the  accompaniment  of  newly  $  ^  ^ 
more  of  undeservedly  acquired,  power,  and  tafl»^ 
,  -    ,.     intestine  intrigues,  when  the  utmost  possible  «>"*' 

•  Tor.  li.  o         '  ^  j^  0 

80, 90, 97.  mity  and  vigour  were  required  to  enabi^  ww»' 
m  308.  make  head  agamst  the  formidable  tempest  wW*^ 
^77*^3.  *™^°g  against  them,  under  the  gvLidoDceoftb^^ 
jordunof  peror  Napoleon/ 

.f  JTw.  The  central  junta  displayed  a  becoming  ^jP^^ 
i^jj^y^  in  asserting  the  inviolability  of  their  pri^ 
condition  of  against  Cuesta,  who  had  arrested  one  of  its  mem  ' 
Gwera"*'  but  they  were  far  from  evincing  equal  ^^^^j 
^^Tn  ™^^®  important  duty  of  providing  fo'*^^^ 
the  Ebro.  the  military  force  which  was  to  maintaio  ^^^f^ 
So  completely  had  the  idea  of  their  own  inviD<»'^' 
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cAken  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  never   ^^^* 

puce  contemplated  the  possibility  of  defeat ;  and  all — 

ptheir  arrangements  were  based  on  the  assumption  ^^ 
tliat  they  were  speedily  to  drive  the  French  over  the 
Pyrenees,  and  intended  to  meet  the  contingencies 
"vi^hich  might  then  occur.  Nothing  was  foreseen  or 
provided  for  in  case  of  disaster;  there  were  no  ma«- 
gBzines  or  reserve  stores  accumulated  in  the  rear, 
no  positions  fortified,  no  fortresses  armed ;  there  was 
no  money  in  the  treasury,  no  funds  in  the  military 
chests  of  the  generals ;  the  soldiers  were  naked,  des- 
titute of  shoes,  and  rarely  supplied  with  provisions ; 
the  cavalry  dismounted;  the  artillery  in  the  most 
iivretched  condition;  even  the  magnificent  supplies 
which  the  generosity  of  England  had  thrown  with 
such  profuse  bounty  into  the  Peninsula,  were  squan- 
dered or  dilapidated  by  private  cupidity,  and  seldom 
reached  the  proper  objects  of  their  destination.  Cor- 
ruption in  its  worst  form  pervaded  every  department 
of  the  state ;  the  inferior  oflScers  sold  or  plundered 
the  stores,  the  superior,  in  many  instances,  made  free 
with  the  military  chest ;  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
misrule  the  central  junta,-  amongst  eloquent  and 
pompous  declamations,,  could  find  no  more  worthy 
object  of  their  practical  deliberations  than  discussing 
the  honorary  titles  which  they  were  to  bear,  the  am- 
ple salaries  which  they  assigned  to  themselves,  the 
dress  they  were  to  wear,  and  the  form  of  the  medals 
which  were  to  be  suspended  round  their  necks.  In 
the  midst  of  this  general  scene  of  cupidity,  imbecility^ 
and  vanity,  nothing  efficient  was  done,  either  for  the 
service  of  the  armies,  or  the  defence  of  the  state. 
This  deplorable  result  is  not  to  be  ascribed  exclu- 
sively, or  even  chiefly,  to  the  character  of  the  members 
of  the  central  junta,  or  the  leaders  at  the  head  of 
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CBAP.   the  troops :  it  arose  firom  the  nature  of  things,  the 
-ovalhrow  of  all  regular  government  in  Spain,  and 


L. 


^^^^'  the  jarring  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  popular 
assemblages  by  whidi  its  place  had  been  supplied. 
Democratic  eneigjr  is  a  powerful  auxiliary,  and  when 
directed  or  made  use  of,  in  the  first  instance,  by  V 

aristocratic  foresight,  it  often  produces  the  most  | 

important  results :  but  its  vigour  speedily  exhausts 
>  Tor.  It  95,  itself  if  not  sustained  by  the  lasting  compulsion  €)i 
1 200,209.  terror  or  force ;  and  the  despotic  tyranny  of  a  Com- 
81©;  81 1.  ™i^tee  of  Public  Safety  is  not  less  necessary  to  give  | 

s<«^-  u.    success  to  its  external  operations  than  restore  credit 

298   807 

915.'      '  or  usefulness  to  its  internal  administration, 
g^^^^  ^       In  the  north  of  Europe,  however,  decisive  steps 
the  Marquis  vere  sdoptcd  by  the  British  Government,  whidi  had 
eorpt  from  thc  happicst  rcsults,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  ten 
Jll^'^J^  thousand  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  whom  the  prudent 
iiif  toS|Miiu  foresight  and  anticipating  perfidy  of  Napoleon  had 
so  early  removed  firom  the  Peninsula,  to  the  Spanish 
standards.  It  has  beenalready  mentioned,  that  so  early 
as  spring  18079  the  French  Emperor  had  made  it  th^ 
price  of  his  recondliatioo  with  Spain,  after  the  prema- 
ture prodamaticm  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  the  October 
preceding,  that  they  should  furnish  sixteen  thousand 
men  to  aid  in  the  contest  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  ^ 

that  the  corps  of  the  Marquis  of  Romana  was  in  con- 
442"**'  ^''  sequence  forwarded  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic-^  Soon 
after  the  commenc^nent  of  hostilities  in  the  Penin* 
sula,  Castanos,  who  had  entered  into  very  cordial  and 
confidential  communications  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
pie,  then  chief  in  command  at  Gibraltar,  strongly 
represented  to  that  oflScer  the  great  importance  of 
conveying  to  the  Spanish  corps,  then  in  Jutland,  se- 
cret information  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  which 
was  likely  to  lead  to  their  at  once  declaring  for  the 
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cause  of  Uteir  country.     In  consequence  of  this  ad-   chap. 

vice,  the  English  Government  made  various  attempts — 

to  communicate  with  the  Spanish  forces,  but  they  ^^^ 
were  at  first  frustrated  by  the  vigilant  eye  which  the 
French  kept  on  their  doubtful  allies.  At  length, 
however,  by  the  address  of  a  Catholic  priest  named 
Robertson,  the  dangerous  communication  was  effect-i> 
ed,  and  Romana  was  informed,  in  a  secret  conference 
held  in  Lahn,  of  the  extraordinary  events  which  had 
occurred  in  the  Peninsula — the  victory  in  Andalusia, 
the  repulse  from  Saragossa,  the  capitulation  of  Junot, 
the  flight  from  Madrid.*  Violently  agitated  at  this 
heart-stirring  inteUigence,  the  noble  Spaniard  did  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  he 
should  adopt.  Robertson  was  immediately  sent  back 
with  a  request  that  a  British  naval  force  might  be 
forwarded  to  convey  away  his  troops,  and  that,  if  pos- . 
sibl6,the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  the  English 
troops  at  Oottenburg  might  be  granted  in  aid  of  the 
undertaking.  The  latter  part  of  the  request  could 
not  be  complied  with,  as  Sir  John  Moore,  with  the 
British  troops,  had  already  sailed  for  England ;  but 
Admiral  Keats,  with  the  fleet  stationed  in  those  seas, 

*  — *-  RobertsoD  was  despatched  in  a  boat  from  Heligoland,  of  which 
the  English  had  recently  taken  possession^  to  the  coast  of  Jutland ;  but 
the  principal  difficulty  was  to  fUrnish  him  with  a  secret  sign  of  intelli^ 
gence  which,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other's  obsenration,  might  at  once 
convince  Romana  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  his  mission.  This 
was  at  last  fidlen  upon  in  a  very  singular  way.  Romana,  who  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  had  been  formerly  intimate  with  Mr  Frere  when 
ambassador  in  Spain ;  and  one  day,  having  called  when  he  was  reading 
the  Gests  of  the  Cid,  the  English  ambassador  suggested  a  conjectural 
emendation  of  one  of  the  lines.f  Romana  instantly  perceived  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  proposed  emendation ;  and  this  line  so  amended  was  made 
the  passport  which  Robertson  was  to  make  use  of,  which  at  once  proved 
successful. — See  Southby,  ii.  337. 

f  Aun  ve&  el  hora  que  vot  Merexea  do9  tanto. 
Mr  Frtre  proposed  to  read  Merezceden, 
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CHAP,  drew  near  to  the  coast  of  Jutiand,  and  si^enly  ap- 

peared  off  Nyborg  in  the  island  of  Funen.    Romana 

1808.    j^aving  seized  all  the  Danish  craft  he  conld  collect, 
Aug.  9.     pushed  across  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separated  the 
mainland  from  that  island,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Keats,  made  himself  master  of  the  Port  and  Castle 
of  Nyborg.    From  thence  he  traversed  another  strait 
to  Langland,  where  all  the  troops  he  could  collect 
were  assembled  together,  and  publicly  informed  of  the 
extraordinary  events  which  had  occurred  in  the  P^i- 
insula,  and  which  went  to  sever  them  from  the  ccm- 
nezion  they  had  so  long  maintained  with   their 
brethren  in  arms.    Kneeling  around  their  standards, 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the 
intelligence  they  had  received,  with  hands  u)>lifted  to 
heaven,  and  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  they  un- 
animously swore  to  remain  faithful  to  their  country, 
and  brave  all  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
the  attempt  to  aid  its  fortunes.  Such  was  the  univ^sal 
zeal  which  animated  them,  that  one  of  the  r^ments 
which  lay  at  Ebeltoft  having  received  the  intelligence 
at  ten  in  the  evening,  immediately  started,  and  Buuxh- 
ing  all  night  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day^ 
reached  their  comrades  at  the  point  of  embarkation 
in  time  to  get  off,  after  having  marched  fifty  miles  in 
Aug.  13.    twenty-one  hours.   Nine  thousand  five  hundred  were 
brought  away,  and  after  touching  at  Gottenburg  were 
forwarded  in  transports  by  the  English  Gk>vemment 
to  the  coasts  of  Galicia,  where  they  were  disembarked 
amidst  shouts  of  joy  before  the  middle  of  September, 
in  time  to  share  in  the  dangers  which  the  efforts  ci  Na« 
poleon  were  preparing  for  their  country.  The  remain- 
der being  stationed  in  the  middle  of  Jutland,  could 
not  be  rescued,  and  were  made  prisoners  by  the  French 
troops ;  and  as  the  horses  of  two  of  the  r^ments  of 
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cavalry  which  embarked  could  not  be  provided  for  chap. 


L. 


in  the  English  ships,  they  were  abandoned  on  the 
beach  by  the  horsemen  whom  they  had  transported    ^®^®' 
so  far  from  their  native  plains.    These  noble  animals, 
eleven  hundred  in  number,  of  the  true  Andalusian 
breed,  all  of  which  were  unmutilated,  seemed  to  share 
in  the  passions  which  agitated  their  masters,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  liberated  on  the  sands  from  con- 
trol, than  forming  into  squadrons,  they  charged  vio- 
lently with  loud  cries  against  each  other,  and  when 
the  British  fleet  hove  out  of  sight,  they  could  still  be 
discerned  by  telescopes,  fighting  with  each  other  on  ^Tor.  ii.  ee, 
the  beach,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the  dying,ii.336,86i. 
with  all  the  fury  of  human  passions.'*  33|'''  ^^' 

This  long  and  unprecedented  train  of  disasters 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  foreseeing  and  Deep  im- 
prophetic  mind  of  Napoleon.     It  was  not  the  mere ^"J^h "hew 
loss  of  soldiers,  fortresses,  or  territory  which  affected  •^*°^*^?J[* 
him  ;  these,  to  a  sovereign  possessed  of  such  almost  of  NApoieon. 
boundless  resources,  were  of  little  importance  and 
could  easily  be  supplied.     It  was  their  moral  influ- 
ence which  he  dreaded ;  it  was  the  shake  given  to  the 
opinions  of  men  which  devoured  him  with  anxiety. 
No  one  knew  better,  or  has  expressed  more  clearly 
and  emphatically,  that  his  empire  was  founded  en- 
tirely on  opinion;  that  it  was  the  minds  of  men  whom 
his  own  victories  and  those  of  the  revolution  had 
really  subdued;  and  that  great  as  their  triumphs  had 
really  been,  it  was  the  imaginative  idea  of  their  in- 


♦  The  singular  anecdote  as  to  the  horses,  which  were  all  of  the 
highest  breed,  and  in  the  finest  condition,  is  related  by  Southey  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Richard  Keats  himself,  as  well  as  in  a  contemporary  jour- 
nal, Plain  EnglUhman,  i.  294,  on  the  same  high  testimony.— Southey, 
ii.  346. 

VOL.  VI.  3  D 
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CHAP.  Tihcibility  which  constituted  the  secret  eharm  whidi 
-hdd  fasdoat^  and  subdued  the  world.     Ndw,  how* 


1808.  ^y^^  j^  gjjgjj  flppefUred  to  be  broken  ;  the  veil  was 
drawn  aside^  the  charm  ditoolyedi  This  had  been 
done  tob  bjr  hands  whose  weakness  and  inexperiente 
augtnedtbd  the  severitf  of  the  blow.  Annies  had 
suri^ndered)  kingdoms  been  evacuated,  capitals  aban- 
doned ;  in  Andalusia  the  French  legibns  had  frand 
the  Ca&dinb  Forks  (  in  Portugal  experienced  the  fate 
of  Closter-Seven.  These  disasters  had  been  inflicted^ 
not  by  the  sternness  of  Russia  or  the  discipline  df 
Austria  (  hot  by  the  skill  of  civilisation  or  the  pef^ 
fection  of  art,  but  by  the  simple  enthusiasm  of  an 
insurgent  peo^^lis;  b)r  bands  at  which  the  French  le-* 
gions  had  with  reason  scoffed  ;  by  those  island  war- 
riors whose  descent  on  the  Continent  his  tutored 
journals  had  bailed  as  the  dawn  of  yet  brighter  glo- 
ries to  Ule  French  arms.*  Such  hiitifortunesj  coining 
from  such  quarters^ iappeared  with  reason  to  be  douUy 
cakurtitoiis ;  his  proclamations^  instead  of  the  heralds 
of  victory,  had  become  the  precursors  of  defeat ;  and 
\  '^'  ^'  h^  ariticipated  in  their  ultimate  efiect,  not  tnerely  the 
Month,  vi.  possible  expulsion  of  his  arms  iVom  the  Peninsula^ 
ii.8&9^o!but  the  general  resurrection  of  Europe  from  his 
J^»"-'»' authority.' 

Already  this  effect  had  in  some  degree  apj^eared. — 
Austria^  by  a  decree  of  9th  June>  had  directed  the 
formation  of  a  landwehr,  or  local  militia,  in  all  th^ 
provinces  of  her  still  vast  dominions.    The  Archduke 

*  "  Nothing,"  said  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  his  pubL'c  speecli, 
"  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  French  and  to  the  Continent,  than  to 
see  the  English  at  length  throw  off  the  mask  and  descend  into  the  lists 
to  meet  ovtt  warriors.  Would  to  Ood  that  eighty  or  a  hundred  diousaatl 
Engfish  wooki  present  themselves  before  us  man  of^en  fieMl  Thie  Con* 
tinent  hai  in  every  age  been  their  tOmb.*'  Fifteen  days  afterwards  the 
Conveation  of  Cintra  was  publbhed  I'^See  Moniieur,  22d  Sept,  1806. 
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Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  had  in*   chap. 

fused  an  unheard  of  activity  into  all  branches  of  the      ^' 

array ;  and  three  hundred  thousand  provincial  troops,    ^^^^ 
already  in  the  course  of  formation,  promised  to  add^^^^^^^^^^ 
an  invaluable  reserve  to  the  r^ular  forces.    Pressed  of  Austria, 
by  Napoleon  to  give  some  account  of  such  formidable ^n° with* 
preparations.  Count  Mettemich,  the  Imperial  Ambas-*^\]^^'^*' 
sadoiC  &t  Paris,  alleged  the  specious  excuse  that  tbePnne««of 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  only  imitating  the  conduct  of  co*nfedc?-" 
its  powerful  neighbours;  and  that  when  Bavaria  had^^^* 
not  merely  adopted  the  system  of  the  French  con-  * 
8cripiion,but  organized  national  Guards,  which  raised 
its  disposable  force  to  an  hundred  thousand  men,  it 
became  indispensable  to  take  corresponding  meaaures 
of  security  in  the  hereditary  states.     The  reason 
assigned  was  plausible ;  but  it  failed  to  impose  upon  isod. 
the  French  Emperor,  who  forthwith  directed  the 
princes  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  to  call  out  and  *  ^^^'  "• . 

1     .  .  .  ,     ,  ,         ^        ea.Pelet,!. 

encamp  their  respective  conlmgents,  and  shortly  after  64, 72. 
adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  military  strength  of  the  empire.^ 

By  a  senatus  consultum  of  the  10th  September,  the 
Senate  of  France  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  ^i'  p»^«'- 
Emperor  eighty  thousand  oonscripts, taken  from  those  meet  the 
coming  to  the  legal  age  (18  to  19),  in  the  years  Jj^f;";"* 
1806-7-8  and  9»  and  eighty  thousand  additional  from  ^^^^ 
those  of  1810,  which  last  were,  in  an  especial  manner,  Ooren- 
destined  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  frontiera  of^^'i^^ 
the  empire.     So  far  had  the  demands  of  the  Fraich 
Emperor  already  exceeded  the  growth  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  boundless  consumption  of  mankind  in 
the  revolutionary  wars  outstripped  even  the  prolific     ^ 
powers  of  nature  !     The  adulatory  expressions  with 
which  this  frightful  demand  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Senate,  was  not  less  characteristic  than  its  anti-  - 
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CHAP,   cipating  the  resources  of  future  years,  of  the  iron 
-tyranny  as  well  as  fawning  servility  which  distin- 


L. 


1808.  guished  the  Government  of  the  Empire.  "  How/ 
said  Lacepede,  their  president,  **  would  the  shades  of 
Louis  XIV.,  of  Francis  I.,  of  the  great  Henry,  be  con- 
soled by  the  generous  resolutions  taken  by  Napoleon  ! 
The  French  hasten  to  respond  to  his  sacred  voice ! 
He  requires  a  new  proof  of  their  affection ;  they  has- 
ten with  generous  ardour  to  furnish  it  to  him.  The 
wish  of  the  French  people,  sire  I  is  the  same  as  that 
of  your  Majesty ;  the  war  of  Spain  is  politic,  it  i^ 
justy  it  is  necessary ;  it  will  be  victorious.  May  the 
English  send  their  whole  armies  to  combat  in  the 
Peninsula;  they  will  furnish  only  feeblcf  glories  to 
our  arms,  and  fresh  disgrace  to  themselves."  Such 
was  the  roseate  hue  under  which  the  titled  and  richly 
endowed  senators  of  France  represented  the  hideous 
spectacle  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human 
beings  being  torn  from  their  homes  to  meet  certain 
destruction,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  perfidious 
and  unjust  aggression  recorded  in  history;  and  such 
the  triumphs  which  they  anticipated  for  their  arms, 
'Monig.vi.when  Providence  was  preparing  for  them  the  catas- 
ii.  82,  83?'  trophes  of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria.' 

At  the  same  time,  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  con- 
Subsidiary  cludcd  with  Prussia,  calculated  to  relieve,  in  some  de- 
p^wiZ"^  S^^'  **^^*  unhappy  power  from  the  chains  which  had 
Sppt.  8.     fettered  it  since  the  battle  of  Jena.     Napoleon,  van- 
quished by  necessity,  and  standing  in  need  of  an  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  of  the  grand  army  for  the 
Peninsular  war,  was  driven  to  more  moderate  senti- 
ments.    It  was  stipulated  that,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  the  Prussian  army  should  not  exceed  forty 
thousand  men;  that  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  Austria 
should  be  garrisoned  by  French  troops  till  the  en* 
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tire  payment  of  arrears  of  contributions  of  every  de-    chap. 


L. 


scription ;  that  their  garrisons,  four  thousand  strong 
each,  should  be  maintained  and  paid  solely  at  the  ex-  ^^^^' 
pense  of  Prussia;  that  seven  military  roads,  for  the 
use  of  France  and  her  allies,  should  traverse  the 
Prussian  dominions  ;  and  that  the  arrears  of  the  war 
contributions  should  be  reduced  to  140,000,000  francs, 
or  L.5,600,000  sterling  ;  but  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  forty  days  after  these  sums  were  provided  for,  the 
French  troops  should,  with  the  exception  of  these 
fortresses,  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions.*     To  >  Ante  vi. 
Prussia  this  evacuation  was  a  source  of  unspeakable 
relief,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  restriction  on 
the  army  was  both  humiliating  and  hurtful,  yet  the 
Cabinet  of  Frederick  William  had  no  alternative  but 
submission:  although,  by  the  skilful  change  of  the ' ^r«ntg. vi. 
soldiers  called  out  into  actual  service,  they  eluded  the  Martens, 
most  galling  part  of  the  obligation,  and  prepared  thef"^;^'*'^' 
means  of  political  resurrection  in  future  times.^ 

Napoleon,  however,  was   well  aware  that,  even 
after  these  treaties  and  precautions,  he  was   still  interview  at 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  renewed  hostility  .^[["^i.^. 
of  the  German  States  in  his  rear,  while  engaged  with*"^®''- 
the  armies  of  England  and  Spain  in  front  in  the  Pen- 
insula, if  he  was  not  well  secured  in  the  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  that  it  was  in  the  breast  of  Alexander 
that  the  true  security  for  the  peace  of  the  Continent 
beyond  the  Rhine  was  to  be  found.     This  was  more 
especially  the  case,  as  the  losses  and  serious  aspect 
of  the  Spanish  war  had  already  rendered  it  necessary* 
to  withdraw  a  large  part  of  the  grand  army  from  the 
north  of  Grermany ;  and  before  winter,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  would  remain  to 
assert  the  French  supremacy  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,   the  French   Emperor 
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CHAP,  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevail  on  the  Czar  to  meet 
—him  at  a  town  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  the 


^^^*  destinies  of  the  world  might  be  arranged  ;  and  such 
was  the  ascendant  which  he  had  gained  over  his 
mind  during  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  and  such  the 
attractions  of  the  new  objects  of  ambition  in  Finland 
and  on  the  Danube,  which  he  had  had  the  address  to 
present  to  his  ambition,  that  Alexander  completely- 
fell  into  his  views.     Erfiirth  was  the  town  selected 
for  this  purpose,  and  there  a  conference  was  held 
between  the  two  potentates,  almost  rivalling  that  of 
Tilsit  in  interest  and  importance.     On  his  route  for 
Germany,  the  Emperor  met  large  bodies  of  the  grand 
army  on  their  road  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenean 
frontier ;  he  addressed  them  in  one  of  those  nervous 
proclamations  which  ever  bear  so  strong  an  impress 
of  his  genius,  but  which,  long  the  heralds  of  his  vic- 
tories, began  now  to  afford  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
disasters  he  was  destined  to  undergo.*     The  troops 
traversed  France  in  the  highest  spirits,  animated  by 
the  Emperor's  address,  magnificently  feasted  by  the 
municipalities,  beneath  triumphal  arches,  and  amidst 

*  "  Soldi^rg !  after  having  triumphed  on  the  banks  of  the  Daaobo 
and  the  Vistula,  you  have  traversed  Germany  by  forced  marches.  I  uow 

make  you  traverse  France  without  giving  you  a  moment*s  repose. 

Soklieral  I  have  need  of  you.  The  hideous  presence  of  the  leopard 
(the  arms  of  England)  defiles  the  coottnent  of  Spain  and  PortugaL 
Let  it  fly  dismayed  at  your  aspect  1  Let  us  carry  our  arms  to  ths 
Columns  of  Hercules ;  there  also  we  have  outrages  to  avenge.— Soldiers ! 
you  hav«  surpassed  the  renown  of  all  modern  armies,  but  have  you  yet 
equalled  the  glory  of  the  Roman  legions,  which  in  the  mme  campaign 
frequently  triumphed  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  in  lUyria  and  on 
the  Tagus  ?  A  long  peace,  a  durable  tract  of  prosperity,  shall  be  the 
reward  of  your  labours.  A  true  Frenchman  should  never  taste  of  re- 
pode  till  the  seas  are  enfranchised  from  their  oppr^ewri.^SoUbnl  ^ 
that  you  have  already  done,  all  that  you  will  yet  do  for  the  happm^^f^ 

of  the  French  people,  will  be  eternally  engraved  in  my  heart.'* Thu 

B4<nnsAU,  vif.  50.     - 
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soDgs  of  eongvatulation  from  their  fBllov^pltiseps.   chap. 
Vain  illusion  !  Thejr  were  marohipg  only  to  the  scene  • 


of  protracted  agony ;  to  whiten  by  their  bones  the    ^®^' 
fields  of  Spain ;  to  a  lengthened  conflict,  which,  usher*- a  j^^^  ^. 
ed  in  at  fii*st  by  brilliant  victories,  was  destined  in  the^^*  ^i- 

,  .  11.  1  Mootg.  vi. 

end  to  thin  tneir  ranks  by  its  carnage,  and  over- 352.  Jom. 
whelm  their  honour  by  its  disasters.^  "*  ®*'  ®^* 

The  f]mperor  Alexander  set  out  before  Napoleon, 
and  on  his  way  paid  a  melancholy  visit  to  the  King  its  wcret 
and  Queen  of  Prussia  at  Konigsburg.  Proceeding te^Vo"tte 
on  his  route,  he  rapidly  traversed  the  Prussian  States, f^[*'*°*** 
received  with  marked  gratification  the  honours  paid 
to  him  by  the  French  troops  ;  -took  Marshal  Lannes 
with  him  in  his  own  carriage,  and  expressed  publicly 
to  the  French  ofRcers  the  satisfaction  which  he  Ifelt 
^^  at  finding  himself  ^mong  such  brave  meq,  such  re- 
nowned wai'riors.^  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and 
received  every  where  with  the  utmost  distinction  by 
the  French  authorities,  he  arrived  at  Weimar  late  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  and  found  ^very  thing  pre-Sept  26. 
pared  for  his  reception  by  his  brother  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  and  the  French  ambassador  Cau- 
laincourt,  who  had  arrived  two  days  before.  Mean- 
while Napoleon,  in  more  than  regal  state,  was  lei- 
surely advancing  from  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  so- 
vereigns, princes,  and  ministers  of  Germany,  enjoy- 
ing the  first  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  the  Russian 
Autocrat  awaiting  his  arrival  in  an  inconsiderable 
town  of  Germany,  above  five  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  point  of  his  dominions.  At  ten 
o'clodc  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  he  made  his 
pubiic  entpy  into  ErfurUi,  and  after  reviewing  the 
troops,  proceeded  on  horseback  to  n^eet  Alexander, 
who  had  left  Weimar  at  the  same  hour  to  approach 
his  august  ally.     The  two  sovereigns  met  on  the 
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CHAP,   highway,  between  the  village  of  Ottsted  and  Nora, 
-near  a  remarkable  pear*tree  which  is  still  to  be  seen 


1806. 


on  the  road-rside.  Alexander  immediately  descended 
from  his  carriage  ;  Napoleon  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  the  two  monarchs  embraced  with  the  strongest 
marks  of  mutual  esteem.  The  French  Emperor  was 
decorated  with  the  order  of  St  Andrew  of  Russia, 
the  Russian  bore  the  grand  badge  of  the  legion  of 
honour  on  his  bosom.  Magnificent  presents  were 
interchanged  on  both  parts ;  side  by  side  the  two 
Emperors  rode  into  Weimar,  amidst  the  roar  of  ar- 
tillery,  the  cheers  of  multitudes,  and  the  thundering 
acclamations  of  ten  thousand  soldiers.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  hotel  of  the  Czar  the  monarchs  again 
embraced,  and  ascended  the  stairs  arm  in  arm.  Nff- 
poleon  requested  Alexander  to  give  him  the  watch- 
word of  the  day  ;  he  complied,  and  it  was  "  Erfurtli 
,  Yj^.^  ^..  and  confidence."  The  two  monarchs  dined  together, 
«i.  Mont,  and  in  the  evening  a  general  illumination  evinced 
the  intoxicating  joy  of  the  inhabitants.* 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  greatness 
Ftte.  and    of  Napoleon's  power,  or  the  almost  irresistible  sway 
EHTurtb!'*  which  he  had  acquired  in  northern  and  central  Eu- 
rope, but  by  those  who  had  witnessed  the  pomp  and 
deference  with  which  he  was  surrounded  at  Tilsit 
and  Erfurth,  and,  four  years  afterwards,  at  Dresden. 
Environed  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  marshals,  gen- 
erals,  diplomatists,  and  staff-officers,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  object  of  obsequious  attention  to  a 
crowd  of  princes  and  inferior  potentates,  who  depend* 
ed  on  his  breath  for  their  political  existence  or  nomi- 
nal independence.    All  the  beauty,  rank,  and  distinc- 
tion  of  Germany  were  assembled,  seventy  princes  or 
independent  sovereigns  were  in  attendance,  and  lite- 
rally  it  might  be  said,  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
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watched  for  a  favourable  sign  from  the  mighty  Con-  chap.. 
queror's  chamberlains.  The  two  Emperors  spent  the  - 
forenoons  together,  conversing  on  the  public  affairs 
of  Europe  and  the  separate  plans  of  administration 
for  their  vast  dominions ;  they  then  rode  out  in  com- 
pany to  a  review  or  inspection  of  their  respective 
troops,  dined  alternately  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
evening  went  to  the  same  box  at  theatre.  A  brilliant 
band  of  the  most  distinguished  French  performers  had 
come  from  Paris  to  grace  the  conference,  and  during 
a  fortnight,  the  theatre  of  Erfurth,  resplendent  with 
illustrious,  men  and  beautiful  women,  beheld  the 
master-pieces  of  Racine  and  Corneille  performed  by 
the  talents  of  Talma,  Saint  Pris,  Mademoiselles  Duch- 
esnois  and  Bourgoin,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  per- 
formers.* On  the  6th  October  the  whole  court  proceed- 

*  The  attentions  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon  to  each  other  at  £rfurth> 
though  delicate,  were  got  up  with  so  much  anxiety  as  to  impress  the 
spectators  with  the  impression  that  the  intimacy  of  Tilsit  had  some- 
what declined,  and  that  a  feeling,  of  which  they  were  on  every  occasion 
so  very  solicitous  to  give  public  demonstration,  could  not  in  reality  have 
a  very  deep  foundation.  On  one  occasion  Alexander  expressed  great 
admiration  for  a  singularly  beautiful  dressing-case  and  breakfast  set  of 
porcelain  and  gold  in  Napoleon's  sleeping  apartment :  they  were  sent  to 
him  as  a  present  on  the  same  evening.  At  the  representation  of  Oedipe 
on  October  8,  when  the  line  was  repeated^ — 

"  L' Amitie  dun  grand  homme  est  un  bienfiiit  des  dieux," 
Alexander  turned  to  Napoleon,  and  presented  to  him  his  hand.  A  few 
days  after,  the  Czar,  when  preparing  to  go  into  the  salle-a-manger  lo 
dinner,  perceived  that  he  had  forgotten  his  sword.  Napoleon  imme- 
diately unbuckled  his  own,  and  presented  It  to  him. — *'  I  accept  it  as  a 
mark  of  your  friendship,"  replied  Alexander.  •  "  Your  Majesty  may  be 
well  assured  I  shall  never  draw  it  against  you."  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
grandeur.  Napoleon  had  sufficient  greatness  of  soul  and  true  discern- 
ment to  attempt  no  concealment  of  his  origin.  At  dinner  one  day  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  Golden  Bull,  and  the  primate  of  Germany 

insisted  that  it  had  been  published  in  1409 *'  I  beg  your  pardon,*' 

observed  Napoleon  ;  **  JVhe7i  I  was  a  second  Ueutenani  of  artillery,  I  was 
three  years  at  Valence,  and  there  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  lodge  with 
a  learned  person,  in  whose  library  I  learned  that  and  many  other  valu- 
able detaib.     Nature  has  given  me  a  memory  singularly  tenacious  of 
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CH4P.   ed  to  Weimar,  where  they  were  magnificently  enter* 
— ^I —  tained  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  that  place,  and  Napoleon 
1808.    enjoyed  the  BRtisfaction  of  conversing  with  Goethe, 
Wieland,  and  the  other  illustrious  men  who  have 
thrown  an  imperishable  lustre  over  German  litera- 
ture.    On  the  7th,  the  whole  party  visited  the  field 
of  Jena.     An  elegant  temple  had  been  conatructed 
by  the  Grand  Duke  on  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Landgrafenberg«  the  sceneof  Napoleon'sfrigid  bivouac 
>  Ante,  T.  two  years  before,  on  the  night  before  the  battle ;'  and 
^^^'         a  little  lower  down  were  a  number  of  tents,  of  sump- 
tuous construction,  where  the  Emperor  and  his  cor- 
tege of  kings  were  entertained,  and  from  whence  he 
pointed  out  to  Alexander  the  line  of  the  different 
movements,  which,  on  that  memorable  spot,  had  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  his  most  cherished  projects.     At 
length,  after  s^visnteen  d^ys  speqt  together  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  the  two  Emperors,  on  the  14th 
October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  rode 
out  together  to  the  spot  where  they  bad  met  on 
the  S7th  September  ;  they  there  alighted  frooa  their 

figures."  Mademoiselle  Bourgpin,  whose  personal  cliarms  were  equal 
to  her  talents  as  ao  actress,  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the  En. 
peror  Alexander ;  and  be  enquired  of  Napoleon  if  there  woidd  be 
any  inconyenience  in  his  forming  her  personal  aix^uaintance.  "  None 
whatever/'  replied  Napoleon,  **  except  that  it  would  be  a  certam  mode  of 
making  you  thoroughly  known  to  all  Paris.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  at 
the  post  hour,  the  most  minute  pardculars  of  your  visits  to  her  wiU  be  des- 
patched ;  and  soon  there  will  not  be  a  statuary  in  Paris  who  wiU  not  be  in 
a  situation  to  model  your  person  from  head  to  foot."  This  hint  had  tlie 
eikct  of  cooling  die  rising  passion  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  who,  with 
aU  his  admiration  for  the  fair  sex,  had  an  extreme  apprdiension  of  sach 
a  species  of  notoriety.  It  was  at  Erfurth  that  Napoleon  made  the 
memorable  observation  to  Tdma  on  his  erroneous  view  of  the 
charafitar  of  Nero,  m  the  Bricanictts  of  Racine :  that  the  poet  had  apt 
represented  him  as  such  in  the  commencement  of  his  career  $  and  that 
it  was  |M)t  till  lof»,  his  ruling  passion  at  the  moment,  was  thwarted,  that 
he  became  violent,  aniel,  and  tyrannical.— See  Las  Cases,  iv.  %$%  and 

T1UBAJ7BBAI7,  di.,  jBl,  6$,  71 . 
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horses,  and  walked  side  by  side  for  a  few  minutes  in   chap. 
close  conversation,  and,  then  embracing,  bade  each . 


other  a  final  adieu.     Alexander  returned  rapidly  to-    ^®^®* 
wards  Poland ;  Napoleon  remeasured  his  steps  slowly »  Thib.  vii. 
and  pensively  towards  Erfurth.     They  never  metMontg.'yi. 
afifain  in  this  world.^  *  353, 354. 

^  Lu  Gas.  IV. 

Though  Austria  was  not  admitted  as  a  party  to  232.  Hard. 
the  Conference  at  Erfurth,  Baron  Vincent,  envoy  of ^  ^^^' 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  came  with  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  Francis  on  the  subject  of  the  armaments 
on  either  side  in  southern  Germany ;  and  a  joint 
memorial  was  presented  by  the  Emperors  of  Prance 
and  Russia,  proposing  a  termination  of  hostilities  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain.     But  these  im- 
portant  state    papers  will   more  fitly  come  under 
consideration  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  which  treat  •?««*'«)o«'> 
specifically  of  the  affairs  of  Austria  and  England  atandua. ' 
this  momentous  crisis  of  their  history .' 

But  It  was  neither  to  amuse  themselves  with  re- 
views and  theatrical  representations,  nor  to  roakeg^^^^^.^^ 
proposals  to  Austria  and  England,  which  they  were  «f  both  par- 
well  aware  could  not  be  listened  to,  that  the  two  co'^ferencc. 
Emperors  had  come  so  far  and  remained  together  so 
long.     It  was  with  no  view  to  peace,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  clear  prophetic  anticipation  of  an 
approa(diing  multiplication  of  hostilities,  that   the 
Conference  at  Erfurth  took  place.     Napoleon  clearly 
perceived  that  Austria  was  about  to  take  advantage 
of  his  immersion  in  the  Peninsular  War#  and  of  the 
extraordinary    preparations    which    England  was 
making  for  a  continental  campaign,  to  renew  tjie 

*  In  one  of  thejr  conversations  A  teignrfffr  strongly  lypiieseated  to  ik» 
French  Emperor  the  resistAOce  which  he  ejf^^iemseAm  his  ^tmatair^m 
the  arti8|;ocratic  ck\e&,  in  his  projocts  fyf  ti^  p^ihtic  §oa4*  **  firiiev<} 
me/*  said  Napoleon^  *'  how  Urge  afmver  a  ti»ooe  may  be,  it  wiU 
always  be  found  too  small  for  two  masters,"— Montg a illard,  vi.  354, 
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CHAP,   contest  in  Germany,  and  it  was  to  Russia  alone  that 
-  he  could  look  for  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  the 


1808.  North  of  Europe  during  the  arduous  crisis  which  was 
approaching.  Albeit  internally  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fearful  contest  in  the  end  with  the  power 
of  France,  Alexander  was  not  less  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  gaining  time  for  the  preparations  for  it ; 
and  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
peculiar  and  national  interests  of  Russia  were  in  the 
mean-time  chiefly  to  be  promoted  by  remaining  firm 
in  the  French  alliance,  and  that  when  the  evil  day  did 
come,  the  best  preparation  for  it  would  be  found  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  empire  in  Fin- 
land and  on  the  Danube,  which  was  likely  to  fcdiow 
an  adherence  to  his  present  engagements.  Thus, 
while  both  these  great  potentates  were  lavishing- 
professions  of  friendship  and  regard  on  each  other, 
they  were  in  reality  nursing  the  feelings  destined  to 
lead  to  inextinguishable  hostility  in  their  hearts; 
Napoleon  returned,  almost  blinded  by  Russian  flat- 
tery, to  Paris,  to  prepare,  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  means  of  arranging  the  countless  host 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  lead  to  the  Kremlin  ; 
and  Alexander,  loaded  with  French  presents,  remea- 
•  Thib.  Tii.  sured  his  steps  to  Muscovy  to  organize  the  force, 
BSatou'riio.^^^^°^»  *^^^  adding  Finland  and  the  Principalities 
i.  32, 83,  on  the  Danube  to  his  dominions,  to  hurl  back  to  the 
iii^'86.''*""' Seine  the  tide  of  Gallic  invasion.'* 


«  «« 


'  The  Emperor  Alexander,"  says  Boutourlin,  '« felt  that  the  al- 
liance  concluded  at  Tilsit,  cemented  at  Erfurth,  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to 
be  conformable  to  tlie  interests  of  Napoleon^  would  come  to  an  end  ; 
and  that  the  grand  crisis  was  approaching  which  was  destined  either  to 
consolidate  the  universal  empire  which  the  French  Emperor  was  en- 
deavouring to  establish  on  the  Ck)ntinent,  or  to  break  the  chains  whicli 
retained  so  many  Continental  states  under  his  rule.  Determined  nerer 
to  submit  to  any  condition  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  his  crown. 
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The  Conferences  of  Erfurth  were  not  reduced,  like   chap. 
those  of  Tilsit,  to  formal  or  secret  treaties ;  at  least, . 


if  such  were  siguied,  they  have  not  yet  transpired  ^^^* 
from  any  of  the  European  archives.  But  they  were  Tenor  of  the 
not,  on  that  account,  the  less  important,  or  the  lesShei/Jher^ 
calculated  to  determine,  for  a  course  of  years,  the 
fate  of  the  continental  monarchies.  In  the  verbal  con- 
versations which  took  place,  the  gi*eat  object  of  the 
two  potentates  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  each 
other  to  their  respective  projects  of  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  the  lesser  states  in  their  vicinity ; 
and  their  mutual  interests  or  necessities  rendered  this 
an  easy  task.  Alexander  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  placing  of 
Princes  of  the  Napoleon  Dynasty  on  the  thrones  of 
the  Peninsula,  as  well  as  to  the  establishment  of 
Murat  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  annexation 
of  Tuscany  to  the  French  Empire.  The  eflFects  of 
this  consent  soon  appeared  in  the  accrediting  of  Rus- 
sian Ambassadors  to  the  courts  of  these  infant  sove- 
reigns. On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  consented  to 
the  uniting  of  Finland,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia  to 
the  already  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar,  admitted  his 
relation  and  future  brother-in-law,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Oldenberg,  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
gave  satisfactory  explanations  in  regard  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  held  out  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  East  the  prospects  of  obtaining  aid  from  France 
in  the  attempt  to  stretch  his  mighty  arms  over  the 
Asiatic  Continent,  and  give  a  deadly  wound  to  the 

the  Emperor  of  Russia  regarded  the  rupture  as  near  and  unavoidable, 
and  thenceforward  applied  himself  silently  to  organize  the  immense  re* 
sources  of  his  States>  to  resist  the  danger  which  was  approaching ;  a 
danger  which  promised  to  be  the  more  terrible,  that  Russia  would  have 
to  sustain  it^  to  all  appearance  alone»  against  the  accumulated  forces  of 
the  greater  part  of  Europe." — Boutourlin,  L  46. 
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€HAP.  power  of  Engknd  on  th«  plains  of  HiotdoMtn.  In 
.return  for  to  many  conoessionsi  he  procared  fsm 


1808.    Alexander  a  promise  to  aid  Franqs  with  a  conate- 
able  force  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Austria;  lod 
conceded  to  hii  earnest  entreaties  a  considerable  I^ 
laxation  of  theoppreesive  burdena  under  which FroWA 
had  so  long  groaned*     The  arrear  of  contributions, 
fixed  at  140,000,000  francs,   by  the  treaijcii^ 
>Aote,Ti.  September,'   was  reduced   to    185,000,000;  bjA^ 
^  '®^*      more  important  relaxation  took  place  in  the  form  of 
payment,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  6Q,000»OW 
of  francs  received  by  Dam  on  Uie  5th  November, 
and  70,000,000  more,  for  which  promlwory  note 
were  granted,  the  royal  revenues  were  to  berestow* 
to  the  Prussian  authorities  ;  and  the  French  troops^ 
which  were  urgently  required  in  the  Penii»»'«»  ^^' 
with  the  exception  of  the  garrisons  of  StettiniCus- 
trin,  and  Glogau,  entirely  to  evacuate  the  Pntfsiafl 
dominions.    Thus  had  Napoleoa  the  address  tomake 
his  disasters  in  Spain,  which  imperatively  requii^ 
the  removal  of  the  French  troops  from  the  Nortk« 
Germany,  the  means  of  gratifying  Alexander  by  w 
apparent  concession  to  his  wishes,  and  dimiaisbi* 
the  irritation  of  Prussia,  niiidi,  in  the  eveat  of  hos- 
tilities with  Austria,  might  prove,  even  after  li'^^ 
disasters,  a  formidable  enemy  in  his  rear^  Two 
other  more  deUcate  subjects  of  discussion  were,  after 
being  touched  on,  averted  rather  than  setUed,  by  *^ 
diplomatic  skill  of  the  two  Emperors,  and  1^  J 
seeds  of  inextinguishable  future  jealousy  i^  *f 
minds.     The  first  was  a  proposal  by  Napoleon,  who 

t'^^.T^^''^  ^  divorce  Josephine,  for  t^ 
hand  of  theGrand  Duchess  Catherine  ]MowBa,«J 
favourite  sister  of  the  Emperor;  a  propo^ ^'^^^'^ 
the  astute  Russi^^  evirfed  by  r4rri^  ^e  r^^ 


ir 
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not  to  the  reigning  Empress^  wbo«6  ambitlim  its   chap. 
brilliancy  might  have  dazEled^  but  the  Empress^ 


Dowdgerj  whose  firmness  of  character  was  proof   ^®^* 
against  the  seduction,  and  who  hastened  to  terminate 
the  dangerous  negotiation  by  alleging  religious  scru- 
ples, and  shortly  lifter  manying  her  daughter  to 
Prince  Oldenberg.     The  second  was^  the  amicable 
but  resolute  contest  for  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople.    NapoleoU)  as  he  himself  has  told  us>*  could 
not  bring  his  mind  to  cede  to  his  rival  the  Queen  of 
the  East :    Alexander,  with  justice,  regarded  it  ad 
the  outlet  to  his  southern  dominions— the  back'^loor 
of  his  empire,  and  wad  earnest  that  its  key  should 
be  placed  in  hie  hand.    Fearful  of  interrupting  their 
present  harmony  by  iEiay  such  irreconcilable  theme 
of  discord,  the  subject  was,  by  common  consent,  laid 
aside :  the  city  of  Constantine  was  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  Turks^  who,  in  every  other ■  Thib.  vii. 
respect,  were  abandoned  to  Muscovite  amlHtioii ;  but  ^^l^j^ 
the  tender  point  had  been  touched — the  chord  which  ^^q.  245. 
jarred  in  the  hearts  of  each  struck  ;  and  the  inesti-35."  jom.' 
mable  prize  Ibrmed  the  secret  subject  of  hostility, *^^®?- 23" 
which,  as  much  as  jealousy  of  English  power,  bfter-^233. 
wards  led  the  French  legions  to  Borodino  and  theasx.'^*^"  * 
Kremlin.* 

Immediately  after  the  Conference  at  firftirth  a  for- 
mal treaty  was  concluded  With  Prussia,  by  Which  the  Nov.  s, 
alleviations  to  her  miseries  provided  for  by  the  arbiters  ^^^^' 
of  Europe  were  reduced  to  writing;  and  in  a  «hort 
time  the  evacuation  of  the  Prussian  States,  with  the 

•  *'  We  talked,"  says  Napoleort,  "  of  the  affairs  of  Turkey  at  fitfurtli. 
Alexaoder  was  very  desirous  that  I  shottM.^onsieAt  to  fafs  obtaining  po^- 
session  of  ConstantiQople,  but  I  coukl  never  briojg  my  miad  to  consent 
to  it.  It  is  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world,  is  placed  in  the  finest  situa- 
tion, and  is  itself  worth  akingdom." — Las  Cases,  iv.  231,  and  0*Mbara, 
i.882. 
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CHAP,  exception  of  the  three  retained  fortresses,  took  place. 

'• — Restored  by  this  removal,  and  the  recovery  of  the 

1808.    right  of  collecting  his  revenue,  in  a  certain  degree 
to  his  rank  of  an  independent  sovereign,  Frederick 
Dec.  3.      William,  in  company  with  his  beautiful  Queen,  re- 
866!°*Ur*i  turned  to  the  capital,  and  made  his  public  entry  into 
tent,  Sup.  r.  Berlin  amidst  the  transports  and  tears  of  his  subjects. 
The  secret  objects  of  the  Conference  at  Erfimh 
Morttisde-soon  devclopcd  themselves.     Murat  was  declared  by 
orNtpiM"^ Napoleon  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  and  leaving 
J^^^^fthe  theatre  of  his  sanguinary  measures  and  rash 
hiidorain.  hostility  in  the  Peninsula,  hastened  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  newly  acquired  dominions.     He  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  joy  by  the  inconstant  people, 
who  seemed  equally  delighted  with  any  sovereign 
sent   to  them    by  the  great  northern   Conqueror. 
His   entry  into   Naples  was  as  great   a  scene  of 
triumph,  felicitations,  and  enthusiasm,  as   that  of 
Joseph  had  been.     Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he 
gave  proof  of  the  vigour  which  was  at  least  to  at- 
tend his  military' operations,  by  a  successful  expedi- 
tion against  the  Island  of  Capri,  which  the  English 
had  held  for  three  years,  but  now  yielded,  with   a 
«  nib.  Tu.  small  garrison  under  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  which  capi- 
iy,%!i^^''^' t^^^ted  and  was  sent  back  to  England,  to  a  vigorous 
239.         and  well  conceived  attack  from  the  French  forces.* 

Secured  by  the  Conferences  at  Erfurth  from  all 
Napoleon  danger  in  his  rear.  Napoleon  speedily  returned  to 
wtimis  to  pjy.jg  .  gQ^  ^f^^j,  presiding  over  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  then  resolved,  with  his  wonted 
vigour,  to  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees,  determined  by  a 
sudden  attack  to  disperse  the  Spanish  armaments 
and  capture  Madrid,  before  either  the  English  aux- 
iliaries could  acquire  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  Austria  could  gain   time  to  put    ia 
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motion  the  extensive  armaments  she  was  preparing    chap. 


L. 


.on  the  Danube.  Leaving  Paris  in  the  end  of- 
October,  he  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  8d  Novem-  ^®^^* 
ber,  and  immediately  disposed  his  forces  for  active  Not.  ^s^.' 
operations.^  *  Thib.  vii. 

The  effect  of  the  vigorous  exertions  which  he  had  ^*^*  **^* 
made  to  strengthen  his  armies  in  that  quarter  was 
now  beginning  to  display  itself.  The  fifty  thousand 
soldiers  who  in  the  middle  of  August  were  concen- 
trated on  the  Ebro,  dejected  by  disaster,  dispirited  by 
defeat,  had  now  swelled  by  the  end  of  September,  as  p^^j^ 
if  by  enchantment,  to  ninety  thousand  men,  present  ^^"^^ 
under  arms  on  the  Ebro,  besides  twenty  thousand, 
under  St  Cyr,  in  Catalonia.  This  body,  already  so 
formidable,  subsequently  received  vast  accessions  of 
force  from  the  troops  arriving  from  Germany,  espe- 
cially the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  corps  of  Soult, 
Ney,  and  Mortier,  all  of  which  were  veterans  from 
the  Grand  Army,  confident  in  themselves,  and  inured 
to  victory.  During  the  whole  of  October,  the  road 
from  Bayonne  to  Vittoria  was  crowded  with  horse- 
men and  carriages ;  through  every  opening  in  the 
Pyrenees,  foot-soldiers  were  pouring  in  endless  mul- 
titudes to  reinforce  the  grand  muster  in  Navarre.  Con- 
formably to  his  general  custom.  Napoleon  divided  the 
whole  army  into  eight  corps,  commanded  by  so  many 
marshals,  whose  names,  already  rendered  immortal 
in  the  rolls  of  Fame,  seemed  a  sure  presage  to  vic- 
tory.*    Their  united  force,  when  the  Emperor  took 

♦  First  corps,  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno,  .        .         .  33,937 

Second  do.,  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria>  afterwards  Soult, 

Duke  of  Dalmatia,  .    ' 33,054 

Third  do.,  Moncey,  Duke  of  Cornegliano,  .         .  37,690 

Fourth  do.,  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Dan tzic,      .         .         .  25,984 

Fifth  do.,  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso,  .         .         .  26,713 

Sixth  do.,  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen,  .         .         .  38,033 


Carried  forward, 
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CHAP,  the  field  in  th«  beginning  of  NoY«mber,  wm  not  Ic 


than  three  hundred  thouiand  men,  of  whom  at  least 
^^®*   forty  thousand  were  cavalry;  and  after  dedaeting 
the  troops  in  Catalonia,  and  thosa  which  required  to 
be  maintained  in  garrison  in  the  northern  fortFeaaea^ 
and  the  sick  and  absent,  at  least  an  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand   could   be  relied  on  for  offensive 
operations  on  the  Ebro.     But  the  magnitude  of  this 
force,  great  as  it  was,  constituted  the  least  formidabla 
part  of  its  character.     It  was  its  incomparable  dis- 
cipline, spirit,  and  equipment,  the  skill  and  vigour  of 
its  officers,  the  docility  and  experience  of  its  aoldiera, 
the  central  and  impregnable  position  which  it  oocUp 
pied  among  the  mountains  of  Navarre,  and  the  uni^ 
of  design  which  it  was  well  known  would  soon  be 
'  Tor.  iL     communicated  to  its  operations  by  the  consummate  tm^ 
pierJL  36i,lents  of  Ndpoleou,  which  constituted  its  real  strength, 
s^uttflL*  and  rendered  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Europe  justly 
886, 887.  fearful  of  the  collision  of  such  a  host  with  the  divided 
152.         and  inexperienced  armies  of  the  Spanish  provinces.^ 
These  armies,  though  very  numerous  on  paper, 
potitioDi    and  in  considerable  strength  in  the  field,  were  far 
of^thlT^i-^'''^"^  being  in  a  situation,   either  from  discipline, 
lUArdi.       equipment,  or  position,  to  make  head  against  so  for- 
midable an  enemy.     The  Spanish  troops  wei^  divided 


Brought  forward. 

.       195,411 

Seventh  do.,  General  St  Cyr  In  Catalonia, 

42,107 

Eighth  do.,  JuDot,  Duke  df  Ahrante^, 

24,780 

IU9erye,  Napoleon  in  person. 

42^382 

On  March  from  France,            .... 

14,060 

919,690 

*  Before  assuming  the  Command  of  the  annjr,  Niqwbon  had  said,  in 
his  opening  address  to  the  Legislative  Body  at  Paris,  **  In  a  few  days  I 
ihall  set  out  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my  army,  and  with  the  aid 
of  God,  crown  at  Madrid  the  King  of  Spam,  and  plant  niy  eagles  on  ike 
towers  of  Lisbon  r'-^Ducourtet  25M  Oct.  1808.  Monitcur,  26th  Oc 
tober,  1808,  and  Thib.  vii.  86.  And  Imperial  Muster»roUs,  Nafibr, 
i.  88,  Appendur* 
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into  three  armies ;  that  of  the  right,  under  Palafox^   chap. 
consisting  of  eighteen  thousand  infantry,  and  five. 


hundred  horse,  occupied  the  country  between  Sara-  ^®^' 
gossa  andSangues8a,and  was  composed  almostentirely 
of  Arragonese:  the  centre,  under  Castanos,  which 
boasted  of  the  victors  of  Baylen  in  its  ranks,  was 
twenty *eight  thousand  strong,  including  thirteen  hun<- 
dred  horse,  and  had  thirty-six  pieces  of  cannon ;  it  lay 
at  Tarazona  and  Agreda,  right  opposite  to  the  French 
position ;  the  left,  under  Blake,  thirty  thousand  in 
number,  almost  entirely  Galicians,  but  with  hardly 
any  cavalry,  and  only  twenty-six  guns,  was  stationed 
on  the  rocky  mountains  near  Reynosa,  from  whence 
the  Ebro  takes  its  rise.  Thus,  seventy-four  thousand 
infantry,  and  two  thousand  horse,  with  eighty-six 
guns,  were  all  that  the  Spaniards  could  rely  upon  for 
immediate  operations  on  the  Ebro ;  for  although  con- 
siderable reserves  were  collecting  in  the  rear,*yet  they 
were  too  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  their  dis- 
cipline and  equipment  not  in  a  sufficient  state  of  for- 
wardness to  permit  of  their  either  arriving  in  time  at 
the  theatre  of  conflict,  or  taking  any  useful  part  in  it> 
if  they  were  there.  Seventy  thousand  Spanish  in- 
fantry and  two  thousand  Spanish  cavalry,  could  never 
be  considered  a  match  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand French  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances :  least  of  all 
could  they  be  relied  on,  when  the  French  occupied 
a  central  position,  defended  by  almost  inaccessible 

*  Tliese  reserves  were  stated  to  be  as  follows  {  but  they  were  all  dis- 
tant from  the  scene  of  action,  and  had,  for  the  most  part,  hardly  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  military  art. 

Castilians  at  Segovia,  about  150  miles  in  thereafi         12,000 
Estremadureans  at  Talavera,        .  .  <         13,000 

Andalusians  in  La  Mancha,  .  .  »        14,000 

Asturians  in  reserre  at  Lianas^     •  •  •        18,000 

Total,    57>000 
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CHAP,   mountains,  and  were  guided  by  one  commander  of 
^     .consummate  abilities,  while  their  undisciplined  an- 


1808.  tagonistSi  scattered  over  a  circumference  two  hundred 
» N«p.  L  miles  in  length,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
^^,^^  deep  ravines,  rapid  rivers,  and  impassable  ridges, 
108, 104.  ^ere  under  the  command  of  different  and  indepen- 
153/163.  dent  generals,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  gifted  with 
losl"       comparatively  moderate  military  talents.* 

The  British  forces,  it  is  true,  under  Sir  John 
Mwcb,  po-  Moore  and  Sir  David  Baird,  were  rapidly  approach- 
rt^gt"of  ing  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  their  distance,  notwith- 
the  Britith  standing  all  their  efforts,  was  still  such  as  to  preclude 
Oct.  18.     the  hope  of  their  being  in  a  situation  to  render  any 
effectual  assistance.     Sir  John  Moore's  forces^  which 
set  out  on  their  march  from  Lisbon,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  the  middle  of  October,  had  broken, 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  better  roads  for  the  artil- 
lery and  waggon-train,  into  two  columns  ;  and  while 
the  main  body,  under  Sir  John  in  person,  followed 
the  direct  road  by  Abrantes,  Almeida,  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  a  lesser  division,  but  with  the  reserve  and 
most  of  the  guns,  took  the  more  circuitous  route  by 
^^,  3,      Elvas,  Badajoz,  Talavera,  and  Madrid.    It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  8th  November,  that  this  heavily 
encumbered  corps  reached  the  Spanish  capital,  and  011 
Not.  87.    t^e  27th  of  the  same  month  that  it  crossed  the  Guadar- 
rama  mountains,  before  which  time  the  fate  of  all  the 
Spanish  armies  on  the  Ebro  was  sealed.  Mean-while> 
Sir  John  Moore  was  farther  advanced ;  for,  on  the 
Not.  11.     11th,  he  crossed  the  Spanish  frontier,and,  on  the  18th, 
had  collected  the  bulk  of  his  forces  at  Salamanca ;  but 
Sir  David  Baird,  who  had  landed  at  Corunna  on 
Oct.  13.     the  18th  October,  had  only,  by  great  exertion,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Astorga  in  Leon,  four  days'  inarch 
from  Salamanca,  on  the  20th  November.    Thus,  the 
•  British  army,  not  in  all  more  than  thirty  thousand 
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strong,  was  split  into  three  divisions  severally  sta-  chap. 
tioned  at  the  Escurial,  Salamanca*  and  Astorga,  dis- 


tant eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  each  other,  and    ^^^* 
without  any  common  base  or  line  of  operations ;  and 
thQ  Spaniards,  a  hundred  miles  farther  in  advance, 
were  also  divided  into  three  armies,  separated  by  still 
greater  distances  from  each  other,  while  Napoleon  lay 
with  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  veteran  troops 
clustered  round  the  basin  of  Vittoria.     It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  Allies,  exhibiting  in  this  respect  a  melan- 
choly contrast  to  their  antagonists,  were  but  novices 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  signally  ignorant  of  the  import- 
ance of  time  in  its  combinations ;  and  that  the  English 
in  particular,  inheriting  too  much  of  the  character  of 
their  Saxon  ancestors,  were,  like  Athelstane  the  Un-^^^Jf^ 
ready,  still  unprepared  to  strike  till  the  moment  for>*  *^'^ 
decisive  operations  had  passed. '  *  i.  lei,  199* 

*  These  observations  apply  to  those  having  the  general  direction  of 
the  Allied  campaign,  and  especially  the  English  Government,  who,  at  this 
period,  virere  far  from  being  adequately  impressed  with  the  vital  import- 
ance of  time  in  war.  Their  instructions  for  the  campaign  were  dated  so 
late  as  October  6.  Both  the  gallant  generals  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  English  army>  pressed  forward  with  all  imaginable  expedition  after 
they  received  them ;  and  Sir  John  Moore  in  particular,  as  it  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  with  mournful  resolution,  commenced  an  important  advance, 
under  circumstances,  to  all  but  a  soldier  of  honour,  utterly  desperate.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  commence  operations  before  the  junction  with 
Sir  David  Baird,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  November.  But 
still,  in  all  concerned,  there  was  at  this  period  an  evident  want  of  the  vigour 
and  expedition  requisite  for  success  in  war.  Napoleon  would  never  have 
permitted  the  main  English  army  to  have  lingered  inactive  at  Lisbon  from 
the  end  of  August,  when  the  Convention  at  Cintra  was  concluded,  till 
the  middle  of  October,  when  the  march  for  Spain  commenced,  nor  de« 
layed  the  British  expedition  under  Sir  David  Baird  till  it  reached  the 
Spanish  shores  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  But  these 
were  the  faults  of  government.  .  •  .  The  greatest  error,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  of  Sir  John  Moore,  was  separating  the  artillery  from  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  in  the  advance  into  Spain.  For  this  oblivion  of  the 
first  rule  of  military  movements,  viz,  to  station  each  portion  of  the  army 
so  that  its  different  arms  may,  in  case  of  need,  support  and  aid  each  other, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any  excuse.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
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CHAP.       Napoleon,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  importance 

'• —  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  in  the  outset,  and  dis- 

1808.    peraing  the  Spanish  armies  in  his  front,  before  the 
Morementt  Warlike  and  disciplined  reserve  of  the  English  troops 
Ranch  i«ft  could  arrivc  at  the  scene  of  actioni,  lost  no  time,  after 
J^JJj*^    his  arrival  on  the  Bidassoa,  in  pressing  forward  the 
Napc^.   most  active  operations.     Some  inconsiderable  actions 
had,  before  his  arrival,  taken  place  on  the  left,  where 
Blake  had,  since  the  18th  September,  been  engaged 
in  an  offensive  movement,  from  which  no  material 
results  had  ensued.     Prior  to  this  the  French  had 
evacuated  Burgos  and  Tudela,  and  extended  them- 
selves towards  Bilboa,  which  they  still  held,  mnch 
against  the  will  of  Napoleon,  who  strongly  censured 
such  a  proceeding,  as  gaining  nothing  in  strength  of 
position,  and  losing  much  in  moral  influence.*  Blake 

the  direct  road  by  Almeida  could  at  that  period  have  been  impassable  for 
artiUeiy  and  waggons,  when  it  had  so  recently  before  been  traTcrsed  by 
Junot,  with  all  his  army,  and  was  ever  after  the  great  line  of  military 
Gomaiunication  wfaidi  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  use  of  from  the 
capital  to  the  frontier;  and,  at  any  rate,  if  the  passage  at  that  period 
was  impracticable  for  the  guns,  that  might  ha?e  been  a  good  reason  for 
sending  the  whole  army  round  by  Elras,  but  it  could  be  none  for 
separating  it  into  two  parts,  severed  by  two  hundred  miles  from  each 
other,  and  exposing  either  to  the  chance  of  destruction,  when  the  other 
was  not  at  hand  to  lend  it  any  support.  Colond  Napier,  much  to  his 
credit,  admits  that  this  separation  violated  a  great  raflitary  prindpJe, 
though  he  endeavours  to  defend  it  in  that  particular  case  as  unattended 
with  danger.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  greatest  coro. 
manders  sometimes  unnecessarily  fiaJl  into  a  similar  fbrgetfulness ;  and 
that  the  cantonii^  the  Englkh  infantry  apart  from  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  enemj's 
attack,  in  1816,  had  wellnigh  faiduced  a  serious  disaster  at  Quatre  Bras. 
— *y«f  Nafieb,  i.  334,  and  Infra,  vol.  viii,  Voce  Waterloo. 
.  *  «•  The  line  of  the  Ebro,"  says  Napoleon,  "  was  actnatty  taken ;  it 
must  be  kept.  To  advance  from  that  river  without  an  ol^ect,  would 
create  indecision;  but  why  evacuate  Burgos-^why  abandon  Tudela? 
Both  were  of  importance,  both  politically  and  morally;  the  latter  as 
commanding  a  stone  bridge  and  the  canal  of  Saragossa;  the  former  at 
the  cf^itol  of  a  province,  the  centre  of  many  communkotloos,  a  town 
of  great  finse,  aiod  of  relative  vahie  to  the  French  army.    If  occupied 
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broke  up  from  Rejmosa  on  the  18th  September  with  chap. 
thirty  thousand  Galicians^  and  advanced  to  San-      ^ 


tander.    The  effect  of  this  movement  was  to  make    ^^^* 

SeDt*  18 

the  French  concentrate  their  forces  in  the  basin  of 
Vittoria;   and  Blake  attacked  Bilboa  with  fifteen  Sept.  23. 
thousand  meu^  which  fell  the  day  after  it  was  in« 
vested;  while  the  French  withdrew  up  the  valley 
of  Durango,  and  all  the  lateral  valleys  in  its  vicinity, 
to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Navarre. 
But  though  these  operations  were  at  first  successful^ 
yet  the  natural  effects  of  the  presumption  and  want 
of  foresight  of  tlie  Spanish  Gbvemment  and  generals 
soon  developed  itself.    Blake  had  engaged  in  this 
laborious  and  dangerous  mountain-warfare  without 
magazine  stores,  or  any  base  of  operations^  and  with 
only  seventy  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun* 
His  men,  when  the  winter  was  approaching  and  the,  j^^p^  i, 
snow  beginning  to  fall,  were  without  greatcoats,  and  34%  369. 
many  without  shoes.    The  bulk  of  his  forces,  grouped  337, 389. 
around  Burgos,  exposed  his  right  flank  to  successful  J'^J^  f^ 
attack.' 

A  combined  attack  had  been  arranged  between 
the  Spanish  generals  along  the  whole  circumference  check  of 
which  they  occupied  upon  the  centrri  mountain  po*^JJ^** 
sition  of  the  French  army.    But  such  a  complicated 
movement,  difficult  and  hazardous  even  with  theoot.  &7. 

in  force»  it  would  threaten  PaleDciay  Valladolidi  even  Madrid  itself.  If 
the  enemy  occupies  Burgos>  Logrono,  and  Tudela,  the  French  army 
wOl  he  in  a  pitiful  situation.*'  It  is  remarkable  how  early  the  experi- 
enced eye  of  the  French  Emperor,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
leagues  from  the  scene  of  action,  discerned  the  military  importance  of 
Burgos— a  town  then  unknown  to  military  fame;  but  the  value  of 
which  was  afterwards  so  strongly  felt  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
he  Btndned  every  nerve,  and  exposed  himself  to  immment  risk  in  the 
close  of  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1812^  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
effect  its  reduction.— Tm;/^  Note,  Sur  let  Affairet  (VKspagne,  Augutt  1606^ 
taJcen  ai  fTf^oHo*— NAMfi*,  App.  No.  it.  p.  18. 
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CHAP,   best  disciplined  troops,  when  acting  along  such  an 
^'     .  extensive  and  rugged  line  of  country,  was  altogether 


1808.  hopeless  with  the  disorderly  and  ill-appointed  bands 
of  the  Peninsular  patriots.  An  attadc  by  Castanos, 
with  the  Andalusian  army,  upon  the  French  posts 
on  the  Ebro  around  Logrono,  though  at  the  first 
attended  with  some  success,  at  length  terminated  in 
disaster ;  and  the  Spanish  division  of  Fignatelli  was 
driven  back  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery,  and 
immediately  dispersed.  Discouraged  by  this  check, 
Castanos  fell  back  to  Calahorra;  and  dissensions, 
threatening  very  serious  consequences,  broke  out 
between  that  General  and  Falafox,  who  retired  with 
the  Arragonese  levies  towards  Saragossa.  Mean- 
while Blake,  whose  forces,  from  the  junction  of  the 
troops  under  Romana,  which  had  come  up  from 
Corunna,  and  the  Asturians,  with  whom  he  was  in 
communication  near  Santander,  were  increased  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  commenced  a  forward 
movement  on  the  French  left  in  the  Biscayan  pro- 
vinces, and  stretching  himself  out  by  the  sea-coast, 
and  up  the  valley  of  Durango,  threatened  to  inter- 
pose between  the  advanced  divisions  of  Lefebvre 
and  Ney's  corps,  which  lay  most  exposed,  and  their 

'  Tor.  ii.    communication  with   the   French  frontier   on  the 

110,113.    Bidassoa.^ 

Nap.  1.  968. 

This  offensive  movement  was  well  conceived,  and 

Defeat  of    ^^  conducted  and   followed  up  with  the  requisite 

Biakaat     vigouT,  might  have  led  to  great  results.     As  it  was, 

""***'     however,  his  forces  were  so  scattered,  that  though 

Oct.  31.     thirty-six  thousand  were  under  his  immediate  orders, 

only  seventeen  thousand  were  collected  by  Blake  in 

front  of  the  enemy,  without  any  artillery,  in   the 

valley  of  Durango ;  the  remainder  being  stretched 

inactive  along  the  sea-coast,  or  separated  from  the 
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main  body  by  impassable  mountain  ridges.  Alarmed,  chap. 
however,  by  the  probable  consequence  of  an  interpo-  - 


sition  of  such  a  force  between  the  bulk  of  his  troops    ^^^* 
and  their  communications  with   Bayonne  and  St 
Sebastian,  Lefebvre  resolved  to  make  a  general  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bilboa.     Descending  from  the  heights 
of  Durango  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  he  suddenly 
attacked  the  Spanish  army  at  daybreak  on  the  31st  Oct.  31. 
October,  with   such  vigour,  that  the  divisions  in 
front  were  thrown  back  on  those  in  the  rear,  and 
the  whole  driven  in  utter  confusion  to  Bilboa,  from 
whence  they  continued  their  retreat  in  the  night  to 
Balmaseda,  in  the  direction  of  the  Asturias.     Le- 
febvre followed  him  up  next  day ;  but  Blake  having 
assembled  his  troops»  turned  upon  bis  pursuers,  and, '  Tor.  ii. 
after  some  sharp  partial  engagements,  the  French  j^jap.  j.  379^ 
retired  to  Bilboa,  of  which  they  were  allowed  to^'* 
retain  undisturbed  possession.^ 

Matters  were  in  this  state  in  Navarre  and  Biscay, 
when  Napoleon  arrived  at  Vittoria,  and  instantly,  PoMt»on  ©^ 
as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  communicated  his  owuuids'^uh 
unequalled  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  anny.Jjr^J^., 
Disapproving  of  Lefebvre's  unsupported  attack  up-"^^*'- 
on  Blake,  which  promised  merely  to  force  him  back 
from  the  scene  of  action,  without  effecting  those  de- 
cisive  results  which  his  presence  both  usually  occa- 
sioned  and  at  present  required,  he  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  most  vigorous  operations.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  allied  armies  promised  the  greatest  results 
to  immediate  attack.     Blake,  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand defeated  and  starving  mountaineers,  was  n^ar 
Espinosa  in  Biscay ;  the  Conde  de  Belvidere,  with 
the  Estremaduran  levies,  twelve  thousand  strong,  was 
in  Burgos ;  Castanos  and  Falafox,  little  dreaming  of 
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CRAP,  the  danger  which  wai  approaching,  were  preparing 
^     .  to  advance  again  towardt  Logrono,  and  confident}/ 


^®^*    expected  to  drive  the  invaders  over  the  Pyt 

while  the  English  forces,  slowly  converging  towanb 
the  scene  of  action,  were  still  scattered,  from  Commui 
to  Madrid,  over  the  half  of  Spain.    Nap^eon,  on  tlie 
■  Nip.  i.     other  hand,  had  a  hundred  thousand  excellent  troapB 
^;.?®/2^  ready  for  immediate  operations,  in  a  drcumforence 
126*        of  twenty  miles  round  his  headquarters  at  VittcMia,' 
besides  nearly  an  equal  force  at  a  greater  distance  in 
Biscay  and  Navarre. 

The  plans  of  the  French  Emperor  Were  itnmedi- 
Defeat  of    ately  formed.     Blake,  whose  eyes  were  at  length 
^aml     Opened  to  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was 
and  Espi-   placed,  so  far  in  advance,  and  destitute  of  all  commu- 
j^  10.    nication  with  the  other  Spanish  armies,  had  retired 
to  EspiNOSA,  where  he  had  concentrated  nearly  all 
his  troops,  including  those  which  had  come  with 
Romana  from  the  Baltic,  in  a  Very  strong  position ; 
while  his  reserves  and  park  of  artillery  were  station- 
ed in  the  rear  at  Reynosa.    He  had  now  rejoiaed 
his  artillery,  and  had  collected  twenty-five  thousand 
men ;  but  his  troops,  half  naked  and  in  great  part  with- 
out shoes,  were  shivering  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  exhausted  by  Incessant  marching  and 
countermarching,  often  without  food,  for  fourteen 
days.     In  this  state  they  were  attacked  on  the  fore- 
noon of  the  10th,  by  Marshal  Victor,  with  tweatjr* 
live  thousand  men,  while  Lefebvre,   with  fifteen 
thousand,  marched  upon  the  Spanish  line  of  retreat. 
Romana*s  infantry,  posted  in  a  wood  on  the  right, 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  not  only  was  the  ac* 
tion  prolonged  till  nightfall,  without  any  dlsadvan- 
tage,  by  those  gallant  veterans,  but  the  Spanish  centre, 
who  were  protected  by  the  fire  of  a  battery  well  post- 
ed, to  which  the  French  had  no  guns  to  oppose,  had 
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gained  gwmnd  upon  the  enemy.     Next  morning,  chap 
however,  the  result  was  very  different.    Victor,  who  • 


had  changed  his  columns  of  attack  during  the  night,  ^  ^®^* 
renewed  the  action  at  daybreak,  and  directed  their 
efforts  against  the  left,  where  the  Asturian  levies 
were  posted.     These  gallant  mountaineers,  though 
almost  starving,  and  but  recently  embodied,  stood 
their  ground  bravely  as  long  as  their  chiefs,  Quiron, 
Acevedo,  and  Valdes,  remained  to  head  them  ;   but 
the  French,  perceiving  the  influence  which  they  ex- 
ercised over  the  minds  of  their  followers,  sent  forward 
some  sharpshooters  under  cover  of  the  rocks  and 
thickets  in  front  of  the  position,  who  speedily  killed 
the  first  and  severely  wounded  the  two  latter.    Dis- 
heartened by  this  loss,  the  Asturians  broke  and  fled. 
Blake  detached  a  column  of  grenadiers  to  support 
them,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  were  themselves 
overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  fugitives,  and  swept 
along ;  in  a  short  time  the  whole  army  disbanded, 
and  rushed  in  the  wildest  disorder  towards  the  river 
Trueba,  which  encircles  the  rear  of  the  position.* 
Great  numbers  perished  in  the  stream,  which  was 
deeply  Bwoln  with  the  rains  of  winter ;  those  who 
reached  the  fords  dispersed,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  into  their  own  provinces,  carrying  dismay 
into  all  parts  of  Oalicia,  Asturias,  and  Leon,  where 
Romana  afterwards  contrived  to  rally  ten  thousand 
men.  With  difficulty  Blake  collected  seven  thousand 
men,  with  whom  he  fell  back  to  Reynosa,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  make  a  stand,  with  the  aid  of  his 
reserve  artillery  which  was  still  stationed  there: 
biit  this  ineffectual  attempt  only  rendered  his  defeat 
in  the  end  more  complete.    Soult,  who,  as  well  as 

*  Great  part  of  the  disasters  of  this  defeat  were  owing  to  the  injudi* 
cious  selection  of  a  position  for  battle,  with  a  river  in  the  rear—another 
example,  like  that  of  the  Russians  at  Friedland,  of  one  of  the  most  fatal 
errors  which  a  general  can  commit. 
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CHAP.  Lefebvre,  was  now  upon  his  traces^  despatcbed  a 
-large  body  of  troops  on  the  10th,  to  cut  him  off  from 


^T  ^^??'    his  retreat  towards  Leon  ;  and  upon  the  ISth  he  ws& 

Nov.  18.  i.     , 

attacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  former  mar- 
shal, who  displayed  even  more  than  his  wonted  vi- 
gour on  the  occasion,  completely  routed,  with  the  loss 
of  his  whole  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  driven, 
with  a  few  thousand  miserable  and  spectre-looking 
I  Tor.  ii.     followers,  iuto  the  heart  of  the  Asturian  mountains. 
Ntp.  i?39i  Mean-while,  Bilboa,  Santander,  and  the  whole  line  of 
893.  Jom.  the  intermediate  sea-coast,  with  fi^reat  stores  landed 

ii.  97,  98. 

South,  ii.    at  the  latter  port  by  the  British,  fell  into  the  hands 
^''^'^-   oftheenemy.* 

While  these  decisive  blows  in  a  manner  annihJla- 
Bttue  of     ted  the  Spanish  right,  an  equally  important  stroke 
?^St*^f  Ae  w^  delivered  by  Soult,  who  had  now  taken  the  com- 
spuiith      mand  of  the  second  corps,  against  the  centre.     It 
Nor.  10.    consisted  of  the  army  of  Estremadura,  under  the 
Count  de  Belvidere,  with  which  were  united  some 
of  the  bravest  regular  troops  in  Spain  ;  in  particular, 
the  Spanish  and  Walloon  Guards,  some  of  the  best 
appointed  regiments  of  the  line,  and  the  Royal  Cara- 
bineers; and  the  whole  were  completely  equipped 
and  clothed  by  the  English  Government.     It  made, 
however,  even  less  resistance  than  the  undisciplined 
levies  of  Asturias  and  Galicia.  The  Spanish  soldiers, 
eighteen  thousand  strong,  of  whom  eleven  thousand 
were  regulars,  were  posted  at  Gamonal,  in  front  of 
Burgos,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  disposed  along 
their  front ;  the  right  occupied  a  wood,  the  left  the 
walled  park  of  Villemer.     The  action  commenced  by 
General  Lasalle,  with  the  French  horse,  driving  in 
the  Spanish  right,  and  threatening  its  flank,  while 
Mouton,  with  a  division  of  veterans,  charged  rapidly 
through  the  trees^  and  assailed  their  front ;  Bonnet 
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followed  closely  with  another  division  immediately    chap. 
in  his  rear;  but  such  was  the  vigour  and  effect  of- 


L. 


Mouton's  attack,  that  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  in    ^®^®' 
utter  confusion  towards  Burgos,  pursued  all  the  way 
by  Bessieres'  heavy  dragoons,  who  did  dreadful  exe- 
cution among  the  fugitives,  and  took  all  the  guns 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  first  attack.     Don 
Juan  de  Henestrosa,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
cavalry,  to  cover  the  retreat,  charged  this  dreadful 
body  of  horse  with  more  gallantry  than  success ; 
his  dragoons,  led  by  youths  of  the  best  families  in 
Spain,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
French  cuirassiers,  and  shared  in  the  general  rout. 
Two  thousand  Spaniards  fell  on  the  field,  or  in  the 
pursuit ;  all  the  artiUery,  consisting  of  twenty  guns,  i  ^.p.  i. 
with  eight  hundred  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  ^®^'  ??^- 
the  victors  ;  all  the  ammunition  and  stores  of  the  96.  Tor.  ii. 
army  were  taken  in  Burgos,  which  was  given  up  to^^J^^jJ^^' 
pillage,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  defeated  troops  was  3®*'  ^^^• 
complete.* 

Burgos  now  became  the  centre  of  the  Emperor's 
operations  ;  headquarters  were  established  there  on  Movement 
the  12th,  and  ten  thousand  light  troopis  were  des-**^*^"*?^ 
patched  forward  to  scour  the  country,  levy  contribu-  Paiafox. 
tions,  and  diffuse  a  general  terror  of  the  French 
arms.     Such  was  the  consternation  produced  by  their 
advance,  that  they  traversed  the  open  fields  in  every 
direction,  without  experiencing  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion ;  they  swept  over  the  plains  of  Leon  as  far  as 
Benuvente,  Toro,  and  Tordesillas,  spreading  every 
where  the  triumphant  proclamations  of  the  Emperor, 
and  boasting  that,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  ex- 
ertion, the  French  horsemen  could  not  overtake  the 
English  army,  which,  abandoning  its  allies  without 
striking  a  blow,  was  flying  in  disgrace  to  its  ships. 
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CHAP.   Bat  while,  by  these  incursions,  the  attention  of  the 
^     .enemy  was  drawn  to  the  side  of  Salamanca,  die 


1808,    eyes  of  Napoleon  were,  in  reality,  turned  in  a  differ- 
ent quarter ;  and  it  was  against  Castanos  and  Pafah 
fox  that  the  weight  of  his  forces  was  directed.     The 
position  of  the  French  army  seemed  to  expose  then 
to  certain  destruction ;  for  Ney*s  corps,  which  had 
been  destined  to  act  against  the  army  of  £str8ms- 
dura  at  Burgos,  being  rendered  disposable  by  its 
sudden  destruction,  was  in  a  situation  to  maice  a 
circuit  round  their  position,  and  cut  them  off  from 
the  line  of  retreat  to  New  Castile  and  Madrid.  That 
brave  marshal  accordingly,  reinforced  by  a  divisiaiL 
from  the  reserve,  was  directed  to  move  from  Aranda 
by  Soria  to  Agreda,  which  was  directly  in  their  rear ; 
while  Lannes  was  despatched  from  Burgos,  with  two 
divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  heavy  cavalry  from 
the  reserve,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Moncey^s 
corps,  and  attack  them  in  front.*    Mean-while,  Cas- 
tanos, finding  himself  separated  both  from  Belvidere 
and  Blake's  armies,  with  the  destruction  of  which  he 
was  unacquainted,  had  adopted  the  extraordinary  plan 
of  forcing  a  passage  through  the  French  forces  in  his 
firont,  and  marching  by  Concha-de-Hara  and  Soria 
160,*  i6i"  to  Burgos,  where  he  was  to  annihilate  the  Emperor^ 
1^38^ 'i*39.   ^^^^^^^^  »nd  rearguard,  and  thence  pass  on  to  Vit- 
Nsp.  i.      toria  to  co-operate  with  Blake  in  the  destruction  erf 

396,  401.       .       ^  .      -«.  1 

Not.  21.    the  two  corps  m  Biscay.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  extravagant  projects,  the  hand 
of  fate  was  upon  him.  Marshal  Ney,  who  left  Aranda 
on  the  19tb,  entered  Soria  on  the  21st,  upon  which 

•  In  crossing  a  mountain  range  near  Tolosa,  the  horse  of  Marshal 
Lannes  fell  with  him,  and  he  sustained  several  severe  and  dangeroos 
bruitei.  He  was  cured  in  a  very  singular  manner  by  betng  wrapped  in  a 
warm  skin  of  a  newly  slain  sheep,  and  was  able  in  two  days  to  resume 
the  command  of  the  army.— Larrey,  Memoiris  et  Camp,  iv,  237, 
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CastanoB  retreated  towards  Tudbla,  which  he  reaeh*   ohap. 
ed  on  the  eveuing  of  the  22d.    There  his  army  formed 


a  junction  with  that  of  Aragon  under  Palafox.  and    ^®^' 
tbeirnmited  forces  amounted  to  thirty-nine  thousand  Battle  of 
infantry,  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  with  forty  guns,  rout^ of  tL 
The  generals  of  the  armies  of  Andalusia  and  Arragon  f^"^^^ 
could  not  concur  in  any  plan  of  common  operations ; ' 
Palafox  contending  strongly  for  the  defence  of  Ara-»  ^ 

gon,  Castanos  for  the  more  prudent  plan  of  retiring 
before  the  enemy.     Nothing  was  as  yet  decided  be* 
tween  these  conflicting  opinions,  when  it  was  announ- 
ced from  the  outposts  that  the  enemy  were  already 
upon  them.  In  haste,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  nearly 
on  the  ground  which  they  occupied  at  the  moment, 
which  was  along  a  range  of  inconsiderable  hills, 
nearly  six  miles  long,  stretching  from  Tudela  to 
Taranzona.   The  Arragonese,  with  Palafox,  were  on 
the  right,  leaning  on  Tudela ;  the  Valencians  and 
Castilians  loosely  scattered  in  the  centre ;  the  veterans 
of  Andalusia^  proud  of  the  laurels  of  Baylen,  on  the 
left,  stretching  to  Taranzona,  which  they  occupied 
with  three  divisions,  the  flower  of  the  army.    Lannes, 
who  commanded  the  French,  and  had  concentrated 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  cavalry, 
with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  instantly  perceived  the 
weakness  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  prepared  to  pierce 
the  long  and  feebly  guarded  firont  in  the  centre,  where 
it  was  weakest,  and  composed  of  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced troops,  so  as  to  separate  altogether  the  army 
of  Arragon  from  that  of  Andalusia.     This  well-con- 
ceived   plan  proved   entirely  successful.      General 
Maurice  Mathieu,  with  a  strong  body  of  infantry, 
and  the  whole  cavalry  under  Lefebvre  Desnouettes, 
attacked  the  Valencians  and  Castilians  in  the  centre 
with  great  vigour,  and  soon  compelled  them  to  give 
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CMAP.  gitmnd ;  but  tbey  were  in  their  torn  diaiged  bf  tk 


L. 


-  Spanish  guards,  whom  Castanos  despatched  to  thdr 
assistance  from  the  left,  who  threw  the  aasailanH 
into  Gonfdsion  ;  and  the  Spanish  line  in  that  qoartcr 
was  gaining  ground,  when  they  were  tak^i  in  flaak 
by  General  Morlot,  who  bad  beaten  back  the  Ain> 
'  gonese  on  the  right,  and  now  turned  Bercely  upon  tk 
enemy's  centre.  Aided  by  such  powerful  anyiliarieii 
"*  Maurice  Matbieu  and  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  regained 

the  advantage,  and,  in  their  turn,  drove  back  sad 
threw  into  confusion  the  Valencians  and  CastiiiaaSi 
who  bad  got  into  disorder  by  the  length  of  the  com- 
bat. The  centre  was  speedily  routed,  and  Ijefebvre, 
cbargiug  the  right  with  vigour,  drove  them  entirely 
off  the  field  in  confusion  towards  Saragossa.  Mean- 
while, La  Fena,  with  the  victors  of  Baylen  on  the 
extreme  left,  had  routed  the  French  under  La  Grange^ 
to  whom  he  was  opposed ;  but  when  following  up 
their  success  in  some  disorder,  and  already  confident 
of  victory,  the  victors  were  suddenly  met  by  a  solid 
mass  of  infantry  which  diverged  from  the  victorious 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  broken  ;  the  other  dividoiui 
[  of  tbe  army  of  Andalusia,  three  in  number,  and 

,  embracing  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  took  no  part  in 

i  the  action.     They  commenced  their  retreat,  however, 

I  in  good  order,  when  it  was  evident  the  battle  was 

I  lost ;  but  some  of  the  advanced  troops  of  Ney's  corps 

i  having  appeared  in  their  rear,  from  the  side  of  Soria, 

'<  -       and  a  powder-waggon  exploded  by  accident,  tbe  re- 

(  treat  became  disorderly,  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 

culty the  guns  were  brought  off.     As  it  was,  the 
*  .  separation  of  the  Spanish  armies  was  complete ;  fif- 

teen  thousand  men,  Arragonese,  Valencians,  and 
Castilians,  had  taken  refuge  in  Saragossa,  without 
either  guns  or  ammunition-waggons.    IVenty  thou- 
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^axid,  under  Castanos,  with  all  their  artillery,  fell   chap. 
back,  comparatively  in  good  order,  to  Catalayud,  and      ^' 


were  immediately  ordered  up  by  the  Ceutral  Junta    *^®* 
to    Madrid  to  defend  the  capital.     Five  thousand 
were  killed  and  woun'ded,  or  made  prisoners. on  the 
field  ;  the  remainder,  with  twenty  guns,  dispersed 
in  the  pursuit,  and  were  never  more  heard  of.     But 
if  Napoleon's  directions  had  been  implicitly  followed 
by  Ney,  who  arrived  at  Soria  on  the  22d,  and  if, 
instead  of  remaining  in  that  town,  as  he  did,  inactive 
for  two  days,  he  had  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
Catalayud,  he  would  have  fallen  perpendicularly  on 
the  retreating  columns  of  Castanos,  and  totally  de-^^'^oo!' 
stroyed  them.     This  failure,  on   the  part  of  Ney,Tor.ii.i38, 
excited  great  displeasure  in  Napoleon  (who  hod  withNap.L4oi, 
reason  calculated  upon  much  greater  results  from^^j^  .. 
the  battle),  and  was  attended  with  important  con8e-899/4ol. 
quences  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  war.^  ♦ 

The  battles  of  Espinosa,  Burgos,  and  Tudela,  were 
not  only  totally  destructive  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  oiMTderiy 
the  north,  but  they  rendered,  by  the  dispersion  ofj^j^^^t 
their  forces  with  which  they  were  attended,  the  ap-of  the  Spa* 
proach  to  the  capital  a  matter  of  ease  to  the  French  from't™*** 
Emperor.  Blake's  troops,  of  which  Romana  had  now^*^ 
assumed  the   command,  had  almost  all  dispersed, 
some  into  Asturias,  others  into  Leon ;  and  it  was 

•  Colonel  Napier  says,  **  Palafox,  with  the  right  wing  and  centre,  fled 
to  Saragossa  with  such  speed,  that  some  of  the  fugitives  are  said  to  have 
arrived  there  the  same  evening."  It  would  be  desirable' that  the  autho- 
rity on  which  this  serious  charge  is  made  against  Palafox  should  be  given, 
as  DO  foundation  appears  for  it  in  the  military  authorities  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  Jomini  says  merely  that  after  the  battle  *•  Palafox  took 
the  road  to  Saragossa ; "  Toreno,  "  that  Don  Joseph  Palafox  in  the 
morning  (det  le  matin)  resumed  the  route  to  Saragossa."  •  Neither  say 
any  thing  about  any  of  the  Arragonese  or  Palafox  himself  having  either 
fed  to  Saragossa,  or  arrived  there  that  night, — See  Napirr  i.  403,  Ut 
Edt  ToBENO,  ii.  141 ;  JoMiNi,  iii.  100. 
VOL.  VI.  3  F 
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CHAP,  with  the  utmostdlfficulty  that  that  ^dHatit  commaisdcr 

>  had  rallied  ten  thousand  of  the  starving  fiigitirei. 

1Q09*    without  either  artillery,  ammunition,  or  stores^  k 

the  rugged  mountains  from  which  the  £bro  takes  % 

rise ;    the   remnant  of  the  army  of  Estremadnn, 

routed  at  Burgos,  had  fallen  back,  in  the  utmost  roi- 

fusion,  towards  the  Guadarrama  mountains ;  whifc 

Castanos,  with  the  army  of  Andalusia,  \ras  diivm 

off  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Catalayud,  m  tbe 

road  to  Valencia ;  and  Palafox,  with  the  levies  of 

Arragon  and  Castile,  had  sought  a  refuge  behind 

the  walls^  of  Saragossa.     Thus,  the  Spanish  armies 

were  not  only  individually  and  grievously  weakened 

by  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  but  so  disjointed 

and  severed,  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  in  concert, 

or  affording  any  support  to  each  other ;  while  Napo- 

>Nap.  i.     leon,  at   the  head  of  an  hundred  thousand    men, 

jom.i1!^'   occupied  a  central  position  in  the  heart  of  them  all, 

102.         Qnd  'vvas  master  of  the  great  road  leading  direct  to 

141.         the  capital,  * 

It  was  in  such  circumstances  that  the  genius  of 
*J»i^^*  that  great  general  appeared  most  conspicuous,  which 
adraoMtf  never  shone  with  such  lustre  as  in  the  vigour  and 
Irmi^to*^  ability  with  which  he  followed  up  a  beaten  enemy. 
Madrid.      Abandoning  the  remains  of  Blake*s  army  to  Soult's, 
and  the  care  of  watching'^  the   English   troops  to 
Lefebvre*8  corps,  and  directing  Lamies  to  observe 
Saragossa  and  the  discomfited  but  warlike  multitude 
which  it  contained,  while  Ney  was  to  press  inces- 
santly on  Castanos,  and  drive  him  ^,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  an  easterly  direction,  the  Emperor  himself, 
with  the  Imperial  Guards,  Victor's  corps,  and  the 
Reserve,  at  least  sixty  thousand  strong,  advMKed 
towards  Madrid.     So  skilfully  were  these  various 
movements  combined,  that  while  each  corps  had  the 
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following  up  and  destroying  of  its  own  peculiar    chap. 
antagonist  in  an   especial  manner  intrusted  to  its 


care^  the  whole  combined  to  protect  and  support  the    ^^^^' 
advance  of  the  main  body  to  the  capital;  Lefebyre •  N.p. i. 
protecting  its  right  flank,  Ney  its  left,  while  Lannes  J^^' . 
and  Soult  secured  and  protected  the  rear,  at  the  101,102. 

same  time  that  they  disposed  of  the  remnants  of  theul"      ' 

Arragonese  and  Galician  armies.  ^ 

Departing  from  Aranda  de  Douro  on  the  28th,  the 

Emperor  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Somo-sierra  on  the  Forcing  of 

morninff  of  the  30th.     Some  field-works,  hastily  con-\^*  ^""' 

^  ^  sierra  pass. 

slructed  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  were  garrisoned 
by  a  disorderly  crowd,  composed  of  the  reserve  of  the 
divisions  of  Andalusia  which  had  been  sent  forward 
from  Madrid,  with  which  were  united  the  remains  of 
thearmy of  Estremadura,in  all  about  twelve  thousand 
men,  with  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  St  Juan.     The  guns  swept  the  road 
along  the  whole  ascent,  which  was  long  and  very 
steep;  and  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  toilsome 
acclivity  could  be  surmounted  by  the  troops  except 
during  a  considerable    time,   a    very  serious  loss 
was  anticipated  by  the  assailants.     Preceded,  bow- 
ers, by  d  cloud  of  sharpshooters,  which  covered  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  a  column  of  three  regi- 
ments ascended  the  cause  Way,  while  as  many  assailed 
the  position  on  its  right,  and  a  like  number  cm  its 
left*    The  fire,  however,  of  the  artillery  on  the  sum- 
mit was  very  violent,  to  which  it  was  difficult  to 
reply,  as  a  thick  fog,  intermingled  with  smoke,  hung 
over  their  line  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ridge,  on 
entering  into  which  the  French  found  themselves 
torn  by  a  descending  shower  of  balls  from  an  enemy 
whom  they  could  not  discern*     Th6  bead  of  the 
column  oi\  the  causeway  was  already  arreted,  and 
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CHAP,   hesitation,  as  always  ensues   in  sucli  an  event,  wis 
^'       beginning  to  spread  in  therear,  when  Napoleon,htTii¥ 
1808.    rode  to  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  at  once  ordered  tie 
Polish  lancers  and  chasseurs    of  the  guard,  under 
General  Montbrun,  to  charge.     Advancing  up  tie 
steep  ascent  at  a  rapid  pace,  these  brave  men  of^ 
a  way  for  themselves  through  the  columns  of  infentry 
with  which  it  was  encumbered,  and  attacked  the  bat- 
tery; the  first  squadrons,  shattered  by  a  terrible  dis- 
charge, reeled  and  fell  back  ;   but  the  next,  gallop^' 
forward  before  the  guns  could   be  reloaded,  dasW 
among  the  artillerymen,  and  carried  the  pass.  Meafl- 
while  the  Spanish  infantry,  stationed  on  eitherflanfc 
retired,  after  discharging  their  muskets  at  tbeswBim 
of  tirailleurs  by  whom  they  were  assailed,  and  tbe 
whole  body  falling  into  confusion,  soon  fled  in  ^' 
order  to  Segovia,  where  a  small  number  onJy  coo 
»  Tor.  ii.    be  rallied  by  the  efforts  of  their  gallant  leader,^ 
NaJ'J4u9.  Juan,  who  cut  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  tbron^'^ 
jom.  ii.      body  of  Polish  lancers,  by  whom  he  was  enyelop^.^ 
Great  was  the  dismay  in  the  Spanish  capital  w  en 
ciptnre  of  ^^^  alarming  intelligence  arrived,  early  on  the  n)^ 
«d^r^?  ing  of  the  1st  December,  that  the  Somo^ieri*  P^ 
"oli'I^w-  had  been  forced,  and  that  Napoleon  with  his  tern 
Madrid       legions  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  against  i 
defenceless  walls.     The  Central  Junta  at  Arsnp^^ 
at  the  same  time,  heard  of  the  disaster,  and  ^"^^^J 
fixing  on  Badajoz  as  their  point  of  union,  tbej 
•  out  with  all  imaginable  haste  for  Talavera  oe 
Reyna  in  different  parties  and  by  different  ^^^^^^^ 
were  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  their  pla<^  ^      , 
tination  without  accident.     Mean- while,  the  g^^ 
government  of  Madrid  was  intrusted  to  a  Tro^^^^ 

Junta,  of  which  the  Duke  del  Infantado  was  b«8j 

_  111  tfl*' 
while  the  direction  of  its  military ilefenc?  was 
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Yiands   of  Don  Thomas  de  Morla,  who  had  early   chap. 
taken   a   lead  in  the  Cadiz  insurrection,  but  whose. 


subsequent  violation  of  faith  to  the  prisoners  taken    ^®^®* 
,    at  Baylen,  augured  ill  for  the  integrity  with  which 
^    lie  would  discharge  the  arduous  duties  now  intrusted 
to  \i\a  care.     The  regular  troops  in  the  city  consisted 
only  of  three  hundred  regular  soldiers,  with  two  bat- 
taWons  and  a  single  squadron  newly  levied.     Never- 
theless, vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  defence ; 
eight  thousand  muskets,  and  a  still  greater  number 
of  pikes,  were  hastily  distributed  from  the.  arsenal  to 
the  people ;  heavy  cannon  were  planted  on  the  Re- 
tiro  and  principal  streets ;  the  pavement  was  torn 
up,  barricades  constructed,  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
spirit  pervaded  the  multitude.      Ammunition  was 
served  out  in  abundance  ;  but  some  6f  the  cartridges 
were  discovered  to  be  filled  with  black  sand  instead 
■^        of  gunpowder — a  discovery  which,  in  the  excited  state 
of  the  inhabitants,  proved  fatal  to  the  Marquis  Perales, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  that  department.   He  had  for- 
■  ^        merly  been  the  idol  of  the  people ;  but  with  their  usual 
inconstancy,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  this  fraud, 
.  ■'        originating  probably  in. the  cupidity  of  some  infe- 
rior agent,  a  furious  mob  assailed  his  house,  dragged 
him  into  the  street,  and  there  murdered  him.     On 
^ '         the  morning  of  the  2d,  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Dec  2. 
i^^         French  arrived  on  the  heights  to  the  north  of  Ma- 
drid ;  and  the  Emperor,  who  was  extremely  desirous 
of  gaining  possession  of  the  capital  on  the  anniver- 
i^  sary  of  his  coronation,  and  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 

f '•  litz,  immediately  summoned  it  to  surrender  ;  but  the 

1^  proposal  was  indignantly  rejected.     On  the  same  day 

j.^'  the  Duke  del  Infantado  was  fortunate  enough  to 

li^  make  his  escape,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  and  di- 

fefls'  rected  his  steps  to  Guadalaxara,  to  join  the  army  of 
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CHAP.   Castanos,  which,  had   reti::.eated  in    that  directioi 

■     ^' —  During  the  night  the  French  infantry  arrived  is 

1808.    great  strength  around  the  capital,  and  on  thefoDov- 

Dtc  s.      iug  morning  a  thick  fog  overspread  both  the  agitated 

multitude  within,  and  the  host  without  by  which  it 

was  menaced.     By  degrees,  however,  the  roist  vm 

dispelled  by  the  ascending  rays  of  the  sun,  and  tbe 

Emperor  directed  his  columns  of  attack  against  tke 

Retiro,  the  heights  of  which  completely  commaiAd 

iJri&i   ^®  ^^*y-     ^  hattery  of  thirty  guns  soon  raadei 

Nap.  i.      practicable  breach  in  its  weak  defence,  and  a  Frendi 

llllh,'^'  division  advancing  to  the  assault,  speedily  msbd 

410.  414.  in  and  made  themselves  masters  of  that  import^Bt 

Join.  11. 

103.  post. 

The  agitation  in  Madrid  now  became  excessire; 
Fall  of  Att  twenty  thousand  armed  men  were  within  its  walls, 
"*P'^      but  almost  entirely  disorganized  ;  agitated  by  f^J^^ 
passions^  burning  with  individual  ardour,  but  m  - 
tute  of  the  organization  and  dfecipHne  necessaiy  fof 
success  against  the  formidable  enemy  by  wnom  w . 
were  now  assailed.     The  city  presented  the  m^ 
frightftil  scene  of  disorder ;  exasperated  crowds  n 
the  streets ;  strong  barricades  were  erected  in  van 
quarters,  the  bells  of  two  hundred  churches  tbJ^ 
gether ;   a  confused   murmur,  like  the  sound  or 
mighty  cataract,  was  heard  incessantly,  even  dnnriS 
the  night,  which  was  audible  at  the  distance  of  m"^ 
ft-om  the  capital ;  while  in  the  French  lines  all  ^«^ 
silent  and  orderly,  and  the  step  only  of  the  pas^^fj 
sentinel  broke  the  stillness ; — a  striking  iw^g^      . 
difference  between  the  disorderly  passions 'w*^*  ^ 
tate  the  populace,  without  being  directed  by  ^r* 
rior  intelligence  to  any  useftil  end,  and  the  ^^f 
enced  discipline  which  restrains  an  ardour  not 
powerful,  till  the  moment  for  letting  it  lo^^  ^ 
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decisive  effect  has  arrived.     But  the  possession  of  ceiap. 
the  Retiro,  in.  a  military  point  of  view>  is  possession .     ^' 


of   Madrid ;  bombs  from  its  heights  can  reach  the    ^808. 
farthest  points  of  the  city.    Sensible  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  maintaining  the  defence,  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties were  deliberating  on  the  expedience  of  proposing 
terms  of  capitulation,  when  a  flag  of  truce  arrived 
from  Berthier,  threatening  the  utmost  severity  of 
military  execution  if  the  white  flag  was  not  hoisted 
within  two  hours.     Morla  and  Ivriarte  were,  upon 
that,  despatched  to  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Emperor, 
to  negotiate  the  terms  of  surrender.     He  received  the 
former  with  unusual  sternness,  and  in  just  but  cut- 
ting terms  reproached  him  with  his  violation  of  good 
faith  towards  the  ulibappy prisoners  taken  at  Baylen.* 

* When  Morla  appeared  before  him,  Napoleon  addrested  Morla 

in  these  words : — '*  You  in  vain  seek  to  shelter  yourself  under  the  name 
of  the  people;  if  you  cannot  now  appease  them,  it  is  because  you 
have  formerly  excited  and  misled  them  by  your  falsehoods  ;  return  to 
Madrid,  assemble  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  prhscipal  hihabitants ; 
tell  them,  that  if  by  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock  the  town  has  not 
surrendered,  it  will  cease  to  exist.     I  nekher  will  nor  ought  to  withdraw 
my  troops.     You  have  massacred  the  unhappy  French  prisoners  who 
fell  into  your  hands:  within  these  few  days  you  luvre  suffered  two  ler- 
vants  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  be  dragged  into  the  streets  and  mur- 
dered, because  they  were  born  in  France.     The  unskilfbhtess  and  cow- 
ardice of  a  general  had  placed  in  your  hands  troops  who  had  caprtukt- 
ed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  capitulation  was  violated.     What  sort 
of  a  letter  did  you,  M.  Morla,  write  to  the  general  who  sub9cribed  that 
capitulation  ?  f     It  weH  became  you  to  speak  of  pillage,  you,  who  in 
Houssillon  hadcarried  off  women,  Mad  divided  them  Hke  booty  among  your 
soldiers.     What  right,  besides,  had  you  to  hold  such  language  ?    The 
capitulation  expressly  forbade  it.     What  have  the  English  done,  who 
are  far  from  piquing  themselves  on  being  strict  observefs  of  the  few  of 
nations  ?  they  complained  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  but  Bev#rth#less 
carried  it  into  execution.    To  violate  military  conventions  is  to  renounce 
civilisation  and  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  Bedouins  of  the  Desert. 
How  can  you  now  venture  to  demand  a  capitulation,  you  wh^  liave 

t    Allvdii^g"  to  MorlaV  lettvr  to  DiipcDt  of  TOtb  Augavt  1608,-imw^cli  be 
•CQgk  to*  vitodSx^ate  the  -^^obtion  of  tit  eapitnUtio»b«^  tlie  plimd«r  of  ^e  frtoch 

Mldteri. 
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»  Tor.  ii. 
152,  155. 
Thtb.  TU. 
163,  165. 
Nap.  i. 
413,415. 
South,  ii. 
414,417. 


"  Injustice  and  bad  faith/'  said  he,  •*  ever  in  the  end 
recoil  upon  those  who  practise  them."  Prophetic 
words !  of  the  truth  and  universal  application  of 
which  Napoleon  himself,  on  the  rock  of  St  Helena, 
afterwards  afforded  a  memorable  example.  Filled 
with  consternation  at  the  perilous  predicament  is 
which  he  was  individually  placed,  from  the  wdl- 
founded  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  and  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  appeasing  the  wrath 
of  the  conqueror  by  an  immediate  surrender,  Moria 
returned  to  the  city,  and  easily  persuaded  the  majo- 
rity of  the  junta  that  submission  had  become  a  matter 
of  necessity.  A  few  gallant  men,  with  the  Marquis 
Castellas  and  Viscount  de  Gaete,  disdaining  to  sur- 
render, withdrew  from  the  city  during  the  nigbu 
and  took  the  road  for  Estremadura.  At  daybreak 
the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the 
principal  points  of  the  city  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  French  troops.* 

Napoleon  did  not  himself  enter  Madrid,  but 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Chamartin,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  where  he  received  the 

violated  that  of  Baylen?  See  how  iDJustice  and  bad  fiiiith  ever  reecil 
upon  those  vho  comoiit  them.  I  had  a  fleet  at  Cadiz ;  it  had  come  there 
as  to  an  ally's  harbour ;  and  you  directed  against  it  the  mortars  of  the 
town  which  you  commanded.  I  liad  a  Spanish  army  in  my  ranks,  bui 
I  preferred  allowing  it  to  escape  on  board  the  English  vessels,  and  prt- 
cipitating  it  from  the  rocks  of  Espinosa  to  disarming  it  I  would  rathi  r 
have  seven  thousand  additional  enemies  to  combat  than  be  awandng  in 
good  faith.  Return  to  Madrid,  I  give  you  till  to-morrow  at  ten ;  returu 
then  if  you  are  the  bearer  of  submission;  if  not,  you  and  your  troo|*> 
shall  be  all  put  to  the  sword."— Tbibaudbau,  vii.  165, 166.  There  cuii 
be  no  doubt  that  consciousness  of  his  former  breach  of  fiuth  now  paru- 
lysed  Morla,  and  impelled  him  into  a  second  act  of  pusillanimity,  if  nm 
treachery,  to  his  own  countrymen  :  so  true  it  is,  in  Napoleon's  words, 
that  **  injustice  and  badfailh  ever  recoil  in  the  end  ttpon  those  who  com- 
mU  them"  Morla  lingered  out  a  few  years,  abhorred  and  shunned  by 
all ;  he  died  as  he  bad  lived,  devoured  hy  remorse  and  sunk  in  miseiy. — 
See  ToRENo,  ii.  155, 
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sxibmission  of  the  authorities,  and  fulminated  his   chap. 
anathemas  against  the  functionaries  who  had  resisted  • 


or  swerved  from  his  government.     In  a  short  time    ^®^^' 
every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  peace;  the  thea-|^"J^^^"'^^ 
tres  were  re-opened ;  the  shopkeepers  displayed  their  ^c^wnquii- 
tempting  wares,  secure  in  the  discipline  of  the  con-sp^n.*" 
querors  ;  the  Prado  and  public  walks  were  crowded 
w^ith  spectators.     Numerous  deputations,  embracing 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Madrid,  waited  on  the  Emperor,  and  renewed 
their  protestations  of  fidelity  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
who  was  established  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Pardo : 
it  then  appeared  how  completely  and  fatally  the  cor- 
ruptions and  enjoyments  of  opulence  and  civilized 
life  disqualify  men  from  acting  an  heroic  part  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.*     Measures  of  great  severity 
were  adopted  against  all  the  constituted  authorities 
who,  after  having   recognised   Joseph  as  King  of 
Spain,  had  joined  the  popular  party.     The  Marquis 
des  Simon,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  had  to  the  ^ 
last  prolonged  the  conflict  after  the  capitulation  had 
paralysed  all  general  resistance,  and  was  taken  fight- 
ing bravely,  when  endeavouring   to  cut  his  way 
through  at  the  gate  of  Fuenearral,  was  ordered  to  be 
shot.     He  owed  his  life  to  the  intercession  of  his 
daughter,  who  threw  herself  at  the  Emperor's  feet, 
and  obtained  from  his  clemency  a  commutation  of 
the  sentence.     All  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Castile  who  had  declared  that  they  had  sworn  alle- 
giance to  Joseph,  under  Jesuitical  mutual  reservations, 
were  dismissed,  and  ordered  to  be  detained  prisoners 
in  their  own  houses.     Nor  were  general  measures 

*  Their  number  amounted  to  above  twehe  hundred,  coroprebencjlng 
the  most  eminent  and  wealthy  indiiiduals  of  all  dasset  in  the  metro- 
poli8,»JoMiNi,  iii.  105. 
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o«Af«    Avaatiog,  calculated  to  reconcU^  tha  nation  to  ^ 
^     .  sway  of  the  intrusive  monarch-    By  a  solemn  decree, 


180a.    ^\^^  Inquisition  was  abolishedf  and  all  its  funds  di- 
Dee.  4.      rccted  to  be  applied  towards  the  reduction  of  tbe 
public  debt ;  feudal  rights  were  suppressed  ;  all  per- 
sonal restrictions  and  privileges  declared  at  an  end ; 
the  number  of  convents  throi^fhout  tbe  kingdom  wtt 
at  once  reduced  a  third,  and  th^r  inmates  tumd 
adrift,  while  all  novices  were  permitted  to  leave  tbdr 
places  of  seclusion.    One-half  of  the  proceeds  of  tk 
estates  of  the  suppressed  convents  was  to  be  appUed 
to  the  public  debt,  the  other  to  tbe  relief  of  tbe  dtia 
and  towns  which  had  suffered  from  the  French  ia- 
vasion ;  and  all  the  harriers  between  province  and 
province^  which  bad  so  long  impeded  the  internal 
]>ee.  7.      commerce  of  the  kingdom,  were  declared  at  an  end. 
A  few  days  after,  the  Emperor  fulminated  a  buUetia 
against  the  Elnglish  Groveroment,  which  deserves  to 
>  Thib.  vii.  be  recorded,  from  the  singular  contrast  which  its 
xtr.' \i^    predictions  exhibited  to  the  future  march  of  evwats 
156, 158.    with  which  his  own  destinies  were  so  deeply  implica- 

South.  ii.       .     ,    ,  ^ 

419, 420.    ted,  *  * 

As  to  the  English  armies,  /  wtU  chase  Vtem  from  fie  Pen- 


tmnh.  8ia«ag»9sa,  Valencia^  SeviUe,  shall  be  reduced  tosuljeceioii,  Mker 
by  persuaiioQ  or  ibree  of  arms ;  there  h  oo  k>i^r  any  obstacle  wbich 
can  long  retard  the  execution  of  my  wishes.  The  Bourbons  can  never 
again  reign  in  Europe ;  the  divisions  in  the  Royal  family  have  been  fo- 
mented by  tbe  EngHsh.  It  was  not  the  old  Ring  ChaileBor  liia  iavoidme 
whom  tlie  Duke  del  Infantado,  the  instrument  of  Ei^lwad,  w^hed  to 
overturn  from  the  throne ;  his  papers  recently  taken  prove  what  the  real 
object  was ;  it  was  British  preponderance  which  they  wished  to  estab- 
liih  in  9pM»  lM0DMte  project!  wWch  could'  have  led  to  n»  other 
result  but  a  war  without  end>  and  the  sheddiag  of  aceaaa  of  bkiod.  ^o 
power  influenced  by  England  can  exist  on  the  Continent ;  i!^  there  are 
any  which  desire  it,  their  wish  is  insensate,  and  will^  sooner  or  later,  cause 
their  ruin.  If  you  swear  allegiance  to  my  brotlier  with  sincerity  and 
iruAh,  witbottt  oythwrniiwi  ot  nMtal  reaePv«feMn,  i  vHfc  nKoquish  all 
the  JDghia  vbink  &&atftmi  hmmmtm  rtlbtdai  mo,  sndmake  H  m^iksx 
object  to  conduct  myself  towards  you  as  a  faitMU  ftMk    fhe-pMiint 
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Nor  was  the  Emperor  less  actively  employed  du«  ohar 
ring  the  fortnight  that  he  remained  at  Madrid,  in  dia* 


pereing  his  armies  so  as  to  spread  them  over  the    ^^*^ 
greatest  possible  space,  and  con^plete  in  all  the  pro-po,uion8o£ 
vinces  that  thorough  "conquest  which  had  already  **»«F'«ch 
been  eflTected  in  the  capital.     Ney's  corps,  which  had  en'/of  Dc-* 
been  brought  up  from  Soria,  was  stationed  at  Madrid,  ^°'***'' 
under  his  own  immediate  control,  with  the  guards 
and  reserve  ;  Victor  was  advanced  to  Toledo,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  expressed  determination  to  hold 
out  to  the  uttermost,  opened  its  gates  on  the  first 
summons,  while  his  light  cavalry  scoured  the  plains 
of  La  Mancha,  carrying  devastation  and  terror  to  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Moreno;  Lefebvre  advanced  to 
Talavera,  on  the  great  road  for  Badajoz  and  Elvas ; 
Soult  was  reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion,  pre- 
paring to  follow  the  broken  remains  of  Romana^s 
army  into  the  fastnesses  of  Oalicia ;   Junot's  corps 
was  broken  up,  and  the  divisions  composing  it  in- 
corporated with  Soult's  troops  ;  Moncey  was  ordered 
up  to  Madrid  for  an  expedition  against  Valencia ; 
while  Mortier  was  directed  to  advance  to  support  his 
corps,  which  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa.   Thus  the  Emperor,  from  his  central  position 
at  Madrid,  was  preparing  expeditions  to  subdue  the 
insurrection   at   once   in   Andalusia,   Estremadura, 
Galicia,  Valencia,  and  Arragon  ;  following  out  these 
measures  on  his  favourite  maxim,  which  had  been 
acted  upon  with  such  fatal  ejBTect  against  the  Prus- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Jena,  that  the  true  secret  ef 

generation  may  differ  in  opinion  i  too  ipawy  pasgioos  have  been  brought 
into  actios ;  but  your  grondchijklreD  wUt  h\m&  i^e  •»  Uieir  vegenerator ; 
they  wilt  place  among  their  memorable  days  that  in  which  £  iqfipearcd 
among  them,  and  from  those  days  will  date  the  futufe  pvoiptrity  of 
Spaia."— Napol¥on*8  PtocUnnaiitm  to  the  Spaniardt^  J>€C*  7»  1808; 
JoMiNi,  iii.  108,  lia 
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CHAP,   war  is  to  concentrate  when  a  decisive  blow^  Ja  to  k 

struck,  but  to  disperse  when  the  broken  revaabasd 

186B.  ^Yie  enemy  are  to  be  pursued,  and  the  moral  effect  m 
victory  is  to  be  magnified  by  the  numerous  minar 
successes  by  which  it  is  followed. 

Vast  as  such  a  plan  of  operations  undoubtedly  was. 
it  was  not  disproportioned  to  the  resources  of  Uk 
Emperor ;  for  the  Imperial  muster-rolls,  on  Octob& 
10th,  showed  in  the  Peninsula  the  enormous  number 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  and  sixty 
thousand  horses,  of  whom  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  were  present  with  the  eagles  anil 
with  their  regiments,  and  the  losses  since  sustained 
had  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  reinforce- 
ments received;  so  that,  after  making  every  aUowance 
for  the  troops  requisite  for  garrisons  and  communi- 
cations, at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  weiv 
disposable  for  active  operations,  or  above  thirty  thou- 
>  Imperial   sand  mcu  could  be  directed  against  each  of  the  pro- 
RdiTNtp.  vinces  menaced  with  an  attack.'*     The  disorganised 
i.  app.  26.  condition  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  deplorable  state 
of  destitution  to  which  they  were  reduced,  the  vast 
distance  which  separated  them  from  each  other,  and 
the  want  of  any  efficient  central  government  to  com- 
bine their  operations,  rendered  it  too  probable  that 
this  vigorous  and  unrelenting  system  of  conquest 
9  Nap.  I.     would  be  attended  with  the  desired  efiect,  and  that 
Jo  **  t?i^'   ^^®  national  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  would,  in  the 
104.  Tor.   first  moments  of  consternation  consequent  on  their 
172.  '      disasters,*  be  speedily  suppressed  in  all  the  provinces ; 


*  Eight  corps,  as  on  p.  601 » 
or  whom  were  present  under  arms 
Horses  •  . 

Detached  .  •  •  . 

In  hospital        .  .  • 

— &e  Imperial  MusUr-RolU s  Napiee  i.p.  6S,  App. 


319,690 

247.834 

56,567 

32,536 

37,419 
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'virhen  the  career  of  victory  was  arrested  from  a  quar-    chap. 


1806. 


ter  ^rhence  it  was  least  expected,  and  by  an  enemy  • 
^vho  had  been  hitherto  almost  forgotten,  from  the 
mistaken  view  which  the  Emperor  entertained  of  his 
prowess. 

While  these  disasters  were  accumulating  on  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  the  English  army,  unobserved  Boih  ad- 
and  unassailed,  had  at  length  been  concentrating  its  J*hn*aw! 
forces.  Baird  had  come  up  fropi  Corunna,  Hope  from 
the  Escurial,  and  Sir  John  Moore  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
above  two  thousand  were  cavalry  in  admirable  con- 
dition, and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.*     The  English 
general  was  for  long  extremely  perplexed  what  to  do, 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  information  which 
he  received,  and  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  re- 
monstrances addressed  to  him  by  Mr  Frere,  the  Bri- 
tish Ambassador  at  Madrid,  who  strongly  urged  an 
immediate  advance  to  the  capital,  and  the  evidence 
which  the  progress  of  events  around  hirn  was  daily 
affording  of  the  utter   incapacity  of  the   Spanish 
armies  to  contend  with  the  formidable  legions  of  Na- 
poleon.    At  one  time,  the  intelligence  of  the  succes- 
sive rout   of  all  the  Spanish  armies  appeared   so 
alarming,  that  orders  M^ere  given  to  the  troops  to  re- 

•  The  British  army,  however,  had  its  full  proportion  of  that  usual 
drawback  upon  all  armies,  the  difference  between  the  actual  numbers 
appearing  on  tlie  muster-rolls,  and  the  efficient  force  that  could  really  be 
brought  into  the  field.  The  following  is  the  state  of  the  British  army 
from  the  Adjutant- General's  state,  19th  December,  1808 : 


Fit  for  Duty. 
Cavalry        2278 
Infantry    22,222 
Artillery       1358 

In  HotpHaL 
182 
3786 
97 

Detached* 
794 
893 

Total. 

3254 

26,871 

1455 

25,858  4035  1687  81,680 

2275  were  left  in  Portugal,  or  were  on  the  march  between  Lugo  and 
Villa-Franca,  and  must  be  deducted  from  this  number. — See  Napier,  i. 
88,  App. 
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CHAP.  iret(»  and  81r  Dftyid  Bmrd>  heUvjr  bggyigei  wkU 

—— ^ —  was  coming  up  from  Lugo  to  Astorga  eommeiieed  a 
1806.    i^^trograde  movement  to  the  latter  place.    This  deter- 

Not.  29.    mi^g^i^Q  excUed  the  utmost  dissatisfactioa   ia  tbt 
tro(^ ;  officers  and  men  loudly  and  openly  murfliir- 
ed  agaiDgt  such  a  resolution,  and  declared  it  wouli: 
be  better  to  sacrifice  half  the  armjr  th^n  retire  finoei 
•0  fair  a  field  without  striking  a  blow  for  the  allies  i 
who  had  staked  their  all  in  the  common  cause.    Tbe 
gallant  spirit  of  tbe  general  himself  secretly  recoiled 
from  the  mournful  resolution,  which  nothing  bad 
made  him  adopt  but  an  imperious  sense  of  dutj  to 
the  troops  intrusted  to  his  care,  the  gloomy  forebod- 
ings consequent  on  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  all  the  Spa- 
nish forces  by  whom  it  had  been  attempted  to  arrest 
his  progress.     These  feelings,  both  in  the  goiertl 
and  tbe  soldiers,  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, when  intelligence  was  received  shortly  after  the 
advance  of  the  French  to  Madrid,  of  the  enthusiastic 
preparations  made  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and 
the  determination  of  the  inhabitants  to  bury  thera- 
selves  under  its  ruins  rather  than  submit  to  the 
invader.     Giving  vent  joyfully  to  the  native  coiurage 
of  his  disposition,  as  well  as  tbe  loudly  ex|M-e8sed 

Dec  5.  wishes  of  the  army.  Sir  John  Moore  now  sent  orders 
to  Sir  David  Baird  to  suspend  his  retreat,  and,  to  the 
infinite  joy  of  the  troops,  directions  were  given,  indi- 
cating a  disposition  to  advance.     I'hese  preparatioas 

i^  ^*  were  not  relaxed, although  Colonel  Graharo,<he  future 
hero  of -Barrosa,  returned  on  the  9th  with  the  dis* 
heartening  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  Retiro, 
and  perilous  situation  of  Madrid ;  tbe  British  gen- 
eral knew  that  his  countrymen  looked  to  bha  for 
some  great  exploit,  and,  though  fiilly  aware  of  the 
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danger  of  such  a  step,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  ^^ap. 
npon  the  enemy^s  communication,  and  menace  Soult, 


who  lay  exposed  to  his  blows,  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  in  unsuspecting  security  in  th^  valley  of  the 
Carrion.    The  gallant  resolution  was  no  sooner  taken  >  Nap.  i* 
than  it  was  acted  upon  ;  two  days  after,  the  British  i^i.\\^* 
army  completely  concentrated,commenced  its  advance,  ^'»  2,^^- 
and  Moore,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  around  Camp.  in 
his  banners,  ventured  to  essay  it  against  Napoleon.  fjlJ^^Vor.^' 
who  had  two  hundred  thousand  under  his  command.^  >•  "5»  *®' 

The  forward  march  of  the  English  forces,  how- 
ever, was  combined  as  prudence,  and  indeed  neces-To  Saha- 
sity,  dictated,  with  preparations  for  a  retreat ;  and  asFrcich  line 
it  was  uncertain  which  line  would  be  adopted,  ma- ^^?^°'"°*- 
gazines  were  formed  both  on  the  great  road  to  Lisbon 
and  at  Benaveijte,  Astorga,  and  Logo  in  the  direction 
of  Galicia.    On  the  13th,  head-quarters  reached  Ala- 
ejos,  and  the  advanced  posts  of  cavalry  extended  to 
Rueda  and  Toro,  at  the  former  of  which  places  they 
surprised  a  French  post  and  made  eighty  prisoners. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  these  haughty  con- 
querors at  finding  themselves  thus  assailed  by  an 
enemy  whom  the  boastful  proclamations  of  the  Em- 
peror had  led  them  to  believe  was  in  full  retreat  for 
his  ships.     At  first.  Sir  John's  march  was  directed  Die.  h. 
towards*Valladolid,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  junction  • 
with  Baird*s  corps  ;  but  an  intercepted  despatch  from 
Napoleon  on  the  14th  having  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  fall  of  Madrid,  and  the  unsuspecting  security 
in  which  Soult's  corps  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Car- 
rion, the  columns  were  moved  towards  Toro  and 
Benavente,  and  Valderas  was  assigned  as  the  point  of 
junction  for  the  two  armies.     At  Toro,  where  head- 
quarters were  on  the  16th,  information  was  received  ^«<^*  *^- 
that  Romana,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  move- 
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CRAP,   ment  and  invited  to  co-operate  in  it,  instead  of  doi^ 


L. 


-  so,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  retrograde "moTemest 
1808.  Qf  gjj,  David  Baird  a  few  days  before,  in  full  rctmi 
towards  the  Galician  mountains  ;  the  truth  was,  b^ 
troops,  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  misery,  had  dwis- 
died  away  to  eight  thousand  ragged  and  disbe^toed 
fugitives,  totally  unfit  to  take  the  field  with  r^;!!]^ 
forces,  and  whom  he  was  even  ashamed  to  array  ^ 
their   side.     Notwithstanding   this  disappointmenl 

Dm!.  so.  the  English  forces  continued  to  advance;  on  the  3(Mfa, 
the  junction  between  Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir  Johi 
Moore  was  fully  effected  at  Moyorga ;  and  on  the 

0ee.  SI.  Slst,  the  united  forces  were  established  at  Sahagaiu 
near  which  town  Lord  Paget,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Anglesea,  at  the  head  of  the  10th  and  15th  hussan, 
not  above  four  hundred  strong,  fell  in  with,  and 
after  a  short  but  brilliant  action,  totally  defeated  a 
body  of  seven  hundred  French  cavalry,  making  two 
colonels  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  prisoners  in 
twenty  minutes.  Soult,  now  seriously  alarmed,  has- 
tily called  in  his  detachments  from  all  quarters,  and 

>  Tor.  li.     with  some  difficulty  concentrated  eighteen  thousand 

178.  187.   ,nen  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion  and  between  that 

Nap.  I. 

450. 461.   and  Saldana,  where  Moore  was  making  preparations 
sTsl^sia.   ^^^  attacking  him  on  the  23d.' 

Never  was  more  completely  evinced  than  on  this 
It  inttintif  occasion,  the  prophetic  sagacity  of  the  saying  of  Na- 
th^^rf^herP^^^^^  scvcu  mouths  before,  that  a  victory  by  the 
adrance  to  alHcs  ou  the  plains  of  Leon  would  ffive  a  locked-jaw 

the  South.  T^  1  .      ri       .  IV? 

to  every  French  army  in  Spam.  No  sooner  was  the 
advance  of  Sir  John  Moore  known  at  Madrid,  than 
it  instantly  paralysed  the  movements  of  the  whole 
French  armies  in  the  South  of  Spain.  Napoleon 
immediately  despatched  orders  in  all  directions  to 
suspend  the  expeditions  into  the  different  provinces 
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which  were  in  preparation.     Milhaud's  and  Lasalle^s  chap. 

cuirassiers  were  arrested  at  Talavera;  Victor's  ad ^ — 

vanced  guards  were  recalled  from  La  Mancha ;  the    ^^^* 
expedition    against  Valencia  was    abandoned,  the 
preparations  against  Saragossa  suspended ;  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  imder  the  Emperor  in  person,  includ- 
ing the  Imperial  Guards,  the  whole  of  Ney's  corps,  ??om.^fi! 
and  great  part  of  the  reserve,  the  flower  of  the  army,  l^^.  Tor. 
were,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  suddenly  marched  off  inNtp.L46i. 
the  direction  of  Somo-sierra.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  they  were  at  the  foot 
of  the  Guadarrama  Pass,  but  a  violent  hurricane  of  Dm^  s2. 
wind  and  snow  enveloped  the  higher  parts  of  the^^[jJJSlI^ 
mountains,  where  the  thermometer  was  at  10^  of '^***  ^ 
cold;*  and  the  general  in  command  of  the  advance iiigforMt<^ 
guard,  after  twelve  hours  of  fruitless  toil,  repcH'ted^^^^ 
that  the  passage  was  impracticable.    The  conqueror  ^<»p^ 
of  the  St  Bernard,  however,  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
arrested.     Napoleon  in  person  hastened  to  the  ad-Decsa. 
vanced  posts,  and  ordered  the  march  to  be  continued 
without  interruption,  himself  setting  the  example 
by  pressing  forward  with  the  leading  files  on  foot. 
The  example  animated  the  men  to  fresh  exertions ; 
amidst  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  passage  were  truly  frightful,  the  columns 
pressed  on  with  ceaseless  activity,  and  after  two  days 
of  incessant  labour,  the  difficulties  were  surmounted,  q^  25. 
and  the  whole  were  collected  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Douro.    Urging 
on  his  troops  with  indefatigable  activity,  and  riding 
even  at  that  inclement  season  with  the  advanced  posts 
in  person,  the  Emperor  soon  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action ;  on  the  26th,  head-quarters  were  at  Tordesil-Dec  26 

*  About  14o  of  Fahrenheit  above  zero. 
VOL.  VI.  3  G 
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CHAP,  tail  the  arabT'  were  at  Valladolid,  and  Nejr's  eorp 
^     -at  Rio*Seco.     Fulljr  antidpatiiig  the  immediate  de- 


1808.    strucUon  of  tlie  English  army,  £rom  the  immfpy 

force  now  brought  to  bear  against  them»  Napoleoo  oa 

the  samedajr  wrote  to  Soult : — ^  The  adranoed  poets 

of  the  cavalry  are  already  at  Benavente;    if  the 

■  tfaib.  Ti.  English  remain  another  day  in  their  poeition  tfae^ 

Totll^a?,*"^  undone;  should  they  attack  you  with  all  their 

lii* .       forces,  retire  a  day's  march  to  the  rear ;  the  farther 

J2.  **  Jom!  they  advance  the  better  for  ua ;  if  they  retreat  por- 

^i  "^     sue  them  cloedy.-* 

The  march  of  Ney  by  Zamora  and  Rio-Seco  to- 
AtfjittrMt  wards   Benavente  was  so  directed,  that   he  earl? 

on  Uit  luM  ,  - 

•fCAiicM.  intercepted  the  British  from  their  commimioatioa 
With  Portugal ;  and  if  he  could  have  reached  the 
latt^  town  before  Sir  John  Moore,  he  would  have 
cut  him  off  from  the  line  of  retreat  to  Galicia  also, 
and  rendered  the  situation  of  the  army  all  but  despe- 
rate. This  catastrophe,  however,  was  prevented  by 
the  prudent  foresight  of  the  English  commander, 
who,  having  received  vague  but  alarming  accounts 
of  the  march  of  a  large  French  army  from  the  Soudi, 
suspended  his  advance  on  the  23d,  and  on  the  24th 
commenced  his  retreat  towards  (Galicia,  to  the  infinite 
mortification  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  vigour  and  spirits,  and  in  whom  an  unbroken 
series  of  brilliant  successes  at  the  outposts  had  pro- 
duced  an  unbounded  confidence  in  their  own  prowess, 
likely,  if  not  met  by  overwhelming  odds,  to  have  led 
to  the  most  important  and  glorious  results.    On  the 

!>•«.  26.  8t6th,  Baird*s  troops  passed  the  Esla  on  their  retreat, 
while  Moore,  who  was  with  the  rear-guard  to  pro- 
tect the  passage  of  the  stores  and  baggage  over  thie 
bridge  of  Castro-Gonzalo,  was  threatened  by  a  large 
body  of  Ney's  horsemen.     Lord  Paget,  however, 
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witli  two  squadrons  of  the  lOth,  charged  and  over-  chap. 

threw  tbem^  making  a  hundred  prisoners,  besides — ^ 

numbers  killed  and  wounded.  Indeed,  the  superiority    ^®^- 
of  the  English  horse  had  become  so  apparent,  that 
they  set  all  odds  at  defiance,  never  hesitated  to  attack '  ^^  i- 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  though  threefold  in  number,  Ntp.  i. 
and  had  already  made  five  hundred  prisoners,  during  ^^^.^^1^ 
the  few  days  they  had  been  engaged  in  active  opera-  *«»• 
tions.* 

By  this  timely  retreat,  Sir  John  Moore  reached 
Benavente  before  the  enemy;  and  the  hazardous oaiiant «- 
operation  of  crossing  the  Esla,  then  a  roaring  tor-^^^^jjj 
rent  swoln  by  melting  snoW,  and  over  planks  laidtH««»«^» 
across  the  broken  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Castro,  in^L^b^I^M 
the  dark,  was  successftrlly  performed  by  General '^*^®"****^ 
Craufurd  with  the  rear-guard.     The  army  remained 
two  days  at  that  place,  reposing  from  its  fatigues, 
under  the  shelter  of  its  magnificent  baronial  castle, 
almost  unequalled  in  Europe  for  extent  and  gran- 
deur.*  Discipline,  however,  bad  already  become  seri- 

*  This  spieodid  rcUc  oi  feudal  gfandent  ia  thus  deaeribed  by  an^ 
eloquent  eye- witness,  whoee  pictureB,  equally  ifivid  in  traTels  as  history, 
have  given  to  prose  all  the  ct^ours  of  poetiy.    *'  The  Castle  of  Bena- 
vente is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  th«  a^  of  chtrahy ;  nothing  in 
England  approaches  to  it  in  magnificence.     Berkely,  Raby,  even  War- 
wick are  poor  fiibrks  in  comparison.     With  Gothic  grandeur  it  has 
the  riclmess  of  Moorish  decoration ',  open  alcoves  where  Saracenic  arches 
are  suf^rted  by  pillars  of  porphyry  said  granite ;  doiaters  with  ibnntains 
playing  in  thdr  courts ;  jasper  cokimns^  and  tesselated  floors ;  mches  all 
over,  and  seats  in  the  watts,  over- arched  in  varioos  fi)mii^  and  enriched 
with  every  grotesque  adornment  of  g«M  and  sihrer,  and  coloors  which 
are  hardly  less  gorgeons*    It  belonged  to  the  Doke  of  0s8im%  and  the 
splendour  of  dd  times  was  stiO  oontinoed  there*    The  eitenft  of  tins 
magnificent  structure  may  be  estimated  from  this  nngle  circumstance, 
that  tworeghnents,  besides  artiltery,  were  quartered  within  its  mvS^M}  they 
proved  the  most  destroctite  enemies  that  had  ever  entered  them  i  ^ 
officers,  who  lelt  and  admired  the  beauties  of  this  TeoeraUe  pile»  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  save  it  from  devastation.    Every  thing  combustible 
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CHAP.   0U8I7  relaxed  during  the  retreat,  though  only  of  three 
^     .  days*  duration,  from  Sabagun  ;  the  spirit  of  the  men 


1^^*  had  been  surprisingly  depressed  by  the  thoughts 
of  retiring  before  the  enemy ;  the  -  officers  had,  in 
a  great  degree,  lost  their  authority,  and  disorders 
equally  fatal  to  the  army  and  inhabitants  had  already 
commenced.  But  these  evils  were  accumulating  only 
in  the  front  part  of  tbe  column,  which  was  suffering 
merely  under  the  fatigues  of  the  march  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather ;  no  decline  of  spirit  or  enter- 
prise was  perceptible  in  the  rear-guard,  which  was  in 
presence  of  the  enemy.  Pickets  of  cavalry  had  been 
0«e.  28.  left  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  Esla ;  and,  on  the  S8th, 
a  body  of  six  hundred  horsemen  of  tbe  Imperial 
Guard  crossed  over,  and  began  tp  drive  in  the  rear- 
guard, stationed  in  that  quarter  to  repel  their  incur- 

was  seized ;  fires  were  lighted  against  the  fine  walls,  and  pictures  of  un- 
known value,  the  works,  perhaps,  of  the  greatest  Spanish  masters,  were 
heaped  together  as  fuel  Fortunately  the  archives  of  the  fiunily  escaped." 

SOUTHET,  i.  499.  / 

In  the  midst  of  this  disgraceful  scene  of  unbridled  license  and  military 
devastation,  there  is  one  trait  of  heroic  presence  of  mind,  which  in  some 
degree  redeems  the  character  of  the  British  soldier.  Several  thousand 
infantry  slept  in  the  long  galleries  of  an  immense  convent  buflt  round  a 
square;  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  scarcely  less  numerous, 
were  in  the  corridore  below,  so  closely  jammed  together,  that  no  one 
could  pass  between  them,  and  there  was  but  one  entrance.  Two  offi- 
cers, returning  at  night  from  the  Bridge  of  Castro,  being  desirous  of  find- 
ing shelter  for  their  men,  entered  the  gate  of  this  convent,  and  perceived 
with  horror  that  a  large  window-shutter  was  on  fire,  and  the  flames  were 
spreading  to  the  rafters  above,  from  whence  a  single  sparic  falling  on  the 
straw  under  the  horses  would  ignite  the  whole,  and  six  thousand  men 
and  horses  would  inevitably  perish.  Without  sa3ring  a  word,  one  of 
them  (Captain  Lloyd  of  the  4dd)  made  a  sign  to  his  companions  to  keep 
silence,  and  springing  on  the  nearest  horse,  ran  along  the  backs  of  the 
others  till  he  reached  the  flaming  shutter,  which  by  great  efforts  he  tore 
from  its  hinges  and  flung  into  the  court-yard  without  giving  any  alarm  ; 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  been  hardly  less  destructive 
than  the  flames — Ste  Life  of  a  Sergeant,  p.  143  ;  and  Napier,  i.  467. 
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sions.     Instantly,  these  gallant  horsemen  made  ready  chap. 

to  oppose  them,  and  though  only  two  hundred  in ^ 

number,  repeatedly  faced  about,  and  by  successive    ^^^ 
charges,  under  Colonel  Otway,  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  till  assistance  was  at  hand.    At  length 
the  enemy  having  been  drawn  sufficiently  far  into 
the  plain,  the  10th,  who  were  formed,  concealed  by 
some  houses,  suddenly  appeared,  and  advanced  to  the 
assistance  of  their  brave  comrades.     At  the  joyful 
sight  of  the  well-known  plumes,  the  retiring  horse- 
men wheeled  about,  a  loud  cheer  was  given,  and  the 
whole  bore  down  at  full  speed  upon  the  enemy.     The 
Imperial  Guard,  the  flower  of  the  French  army,, 
wreathed  with  the  trophies  of  Austerlitz,*  were  in  363, 256. 
an  instant  broken  and  driven  over  the  Esla,  with  the  J'ef*  4^3^ 
loss  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  killed,  and  seventy  P^^tJJJ};-!??,* 
soners,  among  whom  was  their  commander,  OeneraliiL  127. 
Lefebvre  Desnouettes.^ 

The  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Castro-Gonzalo 
was  so  thoroughly  effected  that  it  delayed  for  two  R**^™  of 
days  the  advance  of  the  French,  who  could  not  cross  to  Paris, 
the  stream  at  other  points  from  its  swoln  state  ;  but 
at  length,  the  arches  having  been  restored,  Bessieres 
crossed  on  the  SOth,  with  nine  thousand  horsemen, 
and  reached  Benavente,  which  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  English  on  the  same  day.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bridge  of  Mansilla,  guarded  by  Romana's  troops, 
was  forced  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  Soult  pass- 
ing over,  overspread  the  plains  of  Leon  with  his 
troops,  and  captured  the  town  of  the  same  name,  with 
great  stores  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Grovernment. 
The  whole  army,  consisting  of  the  guards,  reserve, 
Soult  and   Ney*s   corps,  seventy  thousand  strong, 

•  Ante  V.  481. 
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00AP.   including  ten  thousand  horse^  and  a  hundred  pieces 
.—h — of  cannon,  wer^  on  the  1st  January,  united  by  the 
1^^    Emperor  at  Astoif^a.    The  union  of  so  great  a  force 
Jan.  1,      in  that  remote  part  of  the  Peninsula,  was  both  the 
highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  by  that  great 
general  to  the  prowess  of  the  English  army,  and 
the  important  stroke  delivered  by  its  commanderi 
and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  vigour  and  celerity 
with  which,   by  long    experience    and    admirable 
arrangements,  the  movements  of  the  French  troops 
could  be  effected.     In  ten  days  Napoleon  had  not 
only  transported  fifty  thousand  men  frcmi  Madrid  to 
Astorga,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  but  cross- 
ed the  Guadarrama  range  when  enveloped  in  a  fright- 
ful snow*storm,  and  the  torrent  of  the  Esla  when 
swoln  by  wintry  rains ;  in  each  of  which  operations 
more  than  a  day's  march  had  been  lost,  so  that  the 
advanced  posts  of  his  army  at  least  had  mardied  the 
astonishing  number  of  twenty-five  miles  a-day  when 
actually  in  motion,  in  the  depth  of  winter;  an  instance 
of  exertion  almost  unparaUeled  in  modem  times.* 
But  they  were  there  left  by  Napoleon.     On  the  road 
between  Benavente  and  Astorga,  when  riding  in 
pursuit  at  the  gallop  with  the  advanced  posts,  he 


•  It  has  been  greatly  exceeded,  however,  in  the  same  country  in  later 
times,  though  by  a  much  smaller  force.  In  December  1836,  the  Spanish 
General  Oomei  marched  from  the  lines  of  St  Roque  in  front  of  Gib- 
raltar  to  Tudela  on  the  Ebro:  He  left  St  Roque  on  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, and  reached  the  Ebro  on  the  17th  December,  having  repeatedly 
fought,  and  been  driven  to  circuitous  roads  to  avoid  the  enemy  on  the 
way.  The  distance  was  above  500  miles,  performed  in  twenty-five  days. 
There  if  no  such  instance  of  sustained  effort  in  modem  times,  Septi- 
mius  Severus  marched  from  Vienna  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  800  miles, 
in  forty  days,  or  twenty  mfles  a-day;  but  he  had  the  glittering  prospect 
of  the  empire  to  animate  hb  exertions.-^^  Ann.  Beg.  1886,  379, 880, 
and  Gibbon,  ch.  iv. 
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ji         was  overtaken  by  a  courier  with  despatches ;  he  in* 
f)  stantlydismounted^ordered  a  bivouao*fire  to  be  lighted 

ir  by  the  roadside^  and  seating  himself  beside  it  on  the    ^^^ 

li  ground,  was  soon  so  lost  in  thought  as  to  be  insen^ 

f  sible  to  the  snow  which  fell  in  thick  flakes  around 

him.  He  had  ample  subject  for  meditation ;  they 
contained  authentic  intelligence  of  the  accession  of 
Austria  to  the  European  Confederacy^  and  the  rapid 
preparations  which  her  armies  were  making  for  tak« 
ing  the  field.  On  the  spot,  he  wrote  an  order  for 
calling  into  immediate  activity  the  second  levy  of 
80,000  conscripts  authorized  by  the  Senatus  Consul- 
tum  of  10th  October  preceding;  and  proceeding 
slowly  and  pensively  on  to  Astorga,  remained  there 
for  two  days,  writing  innumerable  despatches,  and 
regulating  at  once  the  pursuit  of  the  English  army, 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  the  organization  of  the 
forces  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  and  the  develope- 
roent  of  the  gigantic  strength  of  France  for  the  Ger- 
man war.  On  the  8d  he  returned  to  Valladolid,^*^^- 
where  he  remained  three  days,  still  indefatigably 
engaged  in  writing  despatches,  and  then  returned, 
with  extraordinary  celerity,  by  Burgos*  and  Bay- 
onne,  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  39d.  Ha 
took  back  bis  guards,  but  sent  on  Soult  and  Ney  with 
two  divisions  of  the  reserve,  in  all  about  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  English, 

•  On  leaving  Valladolid  he  rode  to  Biirgot»  a  distance  of  ihtriy-ftoe 
French  letigMt,  in  ^se  hours  I  This  rapidity  would  appear  incredible, 
were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  the  Emperor  here  had  his  saddle- 
horses  arranged  hy  divisions  of  nine  each  at  every  three  or  four  leagues 
along  the  road,  so  that  every  eight  or  ten  miles  he  found  fresh  relays  of  his 
own  horses,  which  were  in  admirable  condition.  This  was  his  usual 
practice  wherever  there  appeared  the  least  chance  of  his  riding  on  horse- 
back during  his  joumeys.  The  remainder  of  the  road  to  Paris  be  tra* 
veiled  in  his  carriage—- nSm  Thibaupiau^  viL  194. 
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CHAP,   ^ho  were  falling  back  b^  rapid  marches,  and  in  gremt 
disorder,  towards  the  Gblician  mountains.^ 


1808. 


I  jilpJt  The  withdrawing  of  the  Emperor,  however,  made 
469,478.  no  change  in  the  vigour  with  which  the  pursuit  of 
1^,  1*96.  the  English  army  was  continued.  Soult,  who  im* 
^^250  mediately  pressed  upon  their  retiring  columns,  bad 
Thill.  Tu.  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry 
Pdkt,  '  under  his  command  ;  and  though  the  British  army 
^IJJJ^j^y  was  still  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong,*  yet  the  in- 
48.  clemency  of  the  weather  and  rapidity  of  the  retreat 

sirjoha  had,  iu  a  great  degree,  relaxed  the  bonds  of  dis- 
^^'*'  cipline,  and  diminished  the  moral  strengdi  of  the 
^Ho*  troops.  The  rear-guard,  indeed,  still  with  unabated 
resolution  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  bat 
the  other  troops,  who  had  not  the  excitement  of 
combat,  often  sunk  under  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
or  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  intemperance,  which 
the  extensive  stores  of  wine  along  their  line  of  mardi 
too  readily  afforded.  The  native  and  ineradicaUe 
vice  of  northern  climates,  drunkenness,  here  appeared 
in  frightful  colours ;  the  great  wine-vaults  of  Bem- 
bi^re  proved  more  fatal  than  the  sword  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  when  the  gallant  rear-guard,  which  pre- 
served its  ranks  unbroken,  closed  up  the  array,  they 
had  to  force  their  way  through  a  motley  crowd  of 
English  and  Spanish  soldiers,  stragglers  and  marau- 
ders, who  reeled  out  of  the  houses  in  disgusting 
crowds,  or  lay  stretched  on  the  roadside  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  thundered  in  close 
pursuit.  The  condition  of  the  army  daily  became 
more  deplorable  :  the  frost  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
thaw ;  rain  and  sleet  fell  in  torrents ;  the  roads  were 

*  Thiee  thousand  men,  chiefly  light  troops,  had  been  detached  from 
the  main  body  to  Vigo,  to  fiualitate  the  embarkation  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish  commander  was  abeadj  determined. — Napier»  i.  473. 
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almost  broken  up ;  the  horses  foundered  at  eyery  chap. 
step;  the  few  artillery-wagons  which  had  hitherto-     ^' 


kept  up,  fell  one  by  one  to  the  rear,  and  being  imme-  ^®^' 
diately  blown  up  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  gave  melancholy  token,  by  the  sound 
of  their  explosions,  of  the  work  of  destruction  which 
was  going  on*  The  mountain-passes  through  which 
the  retreat  was  conducted,  presented,  indeed,  posi- 
tions at  every  step  in  which  a  few  regiments  might 
have  arrested,  on  that  single  road,  an  army ;  but 
it  was  unhappily  thought  there  was  no  use  in  con- 
testing them,  as  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  he 
enemy,  and  the  advancing  columns  of  Ney's  corps, 
were  supposed  to  enable  the  pursuers  speedily  to  turn 
them  on  either  flank ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  all  really 
acquainted  with  war,  that  a  mountainous  region, 
in  appearance  the  most  defensible,  is  in  reality  often 
the  most  indefensible  of  all  districts,  against  a  supe- 
rior and  enterprising  enemy,  led  by  a  skilful  general. 
Sir  John  Moore  was  constantly  with  the  rear-guard, 
doing  his  utmost  to  arrest  the  disorders  and  protect 
the  retiring  columns;  and  at  Villa  Franca  a  sharpjao.5. 
skirmish  ensued  with  the  rear-guard,in  which,  though 
the  French  cavalry  were  at  first  successful,  they  were 
ultimately  repulsed  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  British 
light  troops,  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men, 
including  General  Colbert,  who  fell  while  gallantly 
leading  on  the  vanguard.  In  other  quarters,  how- 
ever, the  same  discipline  was  not  preserved ;  disor- 
ders went  on  accumulating  With  frightful  rapidity 
along  the  whole  line,  and  such  was  the  general  wreck 
of  presence  of  mind  or  foresight,  that  at  Nogales  the 
military-chest  of  the  army,  containing  L.25,000  in 
dollars,  having  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  the  treasure 
was  rolled  in  the  cask  in  which  it  was  contained  over 
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CHAP,  a  precipitoiui  descent,  and  became  the  prey  of  the 
^*      peasantiy*  who  picked  it  up  at  the  bottom*  AU  order 


1806.    or  subordination  was  now  at  an  end ;  the  soldiers^ 

exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  depressed  by  sufferingt  sank 

down  by  hundreds  on  the  wayside,  and  breathed 

194VV98.  their  last,  some  with  prayers,  others  with  curses  on 

J^q'P;^i^^5;  their  lips  ;   and  the  army,  in  frightful  disorder,  at 

u  260, 267.  length  reached  Lugo,  late  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 

South.  iL       T  1 

504,614.  January/ 

Here,  however.  Sir  John  Moore  halted,  and  in  a 
And  offers  proclamation  issued  next  day,  severely  rebuked  the 
^^^j^T^*"^  insubordination  of  the  troops,  and  announced  hia 
intention  of  halting  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 
The  army,  accordingly,  was  drawn  up  in  a  strong 
position,  extending  along  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  precipitous  rocks,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  bed  of  the  Minho ;  and  it  then  speedily 
appeared  that  the  preceding  disOTders  of  the  marcli 
had  at  least  not  been  owing  to  want  of  courage. 
Not.  8.      lustautly,  88  if  by  enchantment,  the  disorder  ceased ; 
joyfully  the  men  fell  into  their  places,  the  stragglers 
came  up  firora  the  rear ;  arms  were  cleaned,  faces 
brightened,  confidence  was  restored ;  and  before  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  nineteen  thousand  men  stood  in 
battle  array,  impatiently  awaiting  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.    Soult,  however,  declined  the  combat,  though 
on  that  day  he  had  seventeen  thousand  infantry,  four 
thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  in  line  ; 
'  ^\\    ^^^  Moore,  having  gained  his  object  of  recruiting  his 
Tor.'  ii.  '  troops,  and  having  little  food  remaining  in  the  stores 
und/r*  of  Lugo,  broke  up  in  the  following  night  and  retired 
270,  276,  towards  Corunna.  * 

The  night  was  cold  and  tempestuous ;  a  severe 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  mixed  with  sleet,  burst  upon 
the  troops ;  and  in  the  oonfosimi  of  a  nocturnal  w- 
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treaty  two  dlvigions  lost  their  way,  and  complete  dis*   OBAP. 
organization  ensued,  insomuch  that  a  large  part  of 


the  army  became  little  better  than  a  mass  of  Btrag^    ^^^ 
glers,  who  were  only  prevented  from  becoming  theCootuaM 
prey  of  the  pursuers  by  none  of  his  cavalry  fortunately  ^  cwSL 
appearing  in  sight.    Order  having,  at  daylight,  been^^i* 
in  some  degree  restored,  Sir  John  Moore  collected  by  tht 
the  army  into  a  solid  mass,  and  the  retreat  to  Co**^^ 
runna  was  effected  without  farther  molestation  from 
the  enemy,  the  night-march  from  Lugo  having  gain- 
ed to  the  British  twelve  hours'  start  of  their  pur- 
suers,  which  they  were  never  afterwards  able  to 
regain ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  nearly  as 
disorderly  and  harassing  as  the  preceding  part  had 
been.    As  the   troops  successively  arrived  at  the  jam  n. 
heights  from  whence  the  sea  was  visible,  andCorunna, 
with  its  white  citadel  and  towers,  rose  upon  the  view, 
all  eyes  were  anxiously  directed  to  the  bay,  in  hopes 
that  the  joyful  sight  of  a  friendly  fleet  of  transports  ArriTii  at 
might  be  seen  ;  but  the  wide  expanse  was  deserted,  ^'^J^^ 
and   a  few  coasters  and  fishing-boats  alone  were"'^^^® 
visible  on  the  dreary  main.     Deeply  did  every  one  from  vigo 
then  lament  that  a  battle  had  not  been  fought  long^^' 
before ;  and  as  the  officers  cast  their  eyes  on  the  low 
^and-hills  in  front  of  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  on 
which  they  well  knew  the  contest  for  their  embarka- 
tion must  be  sustained,  they  thought  with  poignant 
regret  of  the  innumerable  positions,  an  hundred  times 
stronger,  which  might  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
course  of  the  retreat  for  the  encounter.     Now,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  alternative ;  the  sea  was  in  their 
front,  the  enemy  in  their  rear ;  fight  they  must  to 
secure  the  means  of  embarkation,  be  the  positions 
favourable  or  unfavourable.     The  brigades,  as  they 
successively  arrived,  were  passed  on  into  the  town. 
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CHAP,    and  all  the  means  which  circumstances  would  admit 
^'      of  taken  to  strengthen  the  land  defences,  which^ 


1808.  ti,Q,igh  regular,  were  very  weak ;  the  inhabitants 
Jaa.  12.  cheerfully  and  honourably  joining  in  the  toil,  though 
they  well  knew,  from  the  preparations  which  were 
going  forward;  that  an  embarkation  was  intended. 
Jan.  18.  On  the  day  following,  two  powder-magazines,  at  a 
short  distance  without  the  walls,  containing  four 
thousand  barrels  of  powder,  the  gift  of  England, 
were  blown  up,  with  an  explosion  so  terrific,  that 
nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  approached 
to  it.  The  coast  resembled  the  sudden  explosion  of 
a  volcano ;  the  city  was  shaken  to  its  foundations, 
the  rocks  torn  from  their  bases,  the  sea  was  tossed  as 
in  a  tempest,  the  earth  shook  for  leagues  around ; 
while  slowly  arose  in  the  air  a  huge  black  cloud, 
shooting  forth  dazzling  sparks,  from  whence,  at  a 
great  height,  stones  ^ burst  forth  with  a  prodigious 
sound,  and  fell  with  a  sharp  rattle  in  all  directions. 
A  stillness  yet  more  awfiil  ensued,  broken  only  by 
the  hoarse  and  sullen  lashing  of  the  still  agitated 
jtn.  14.  waves  on  the  shore.*  On  the  following  4ay,  the 
transports  from  Vigo  hove  in  sight,  and  soon  after 
stood  into  the  bay ;  preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  the  embarkation  of  the  sick  and  wounded ; 
the  cavalry  horses  were  almost  all  destroyed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  artillery,  consisting  of  fifty-two 
pieces,  put  on  board  ;  eight  British  and  four  Spanish 
being  only  reserved  for  immediate  use.     Notwith- 

*  It  is  from  Col.  Napier,  an  eye-witness,  that  this  eloquent  descrip- 
tion is  taken.  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  that  most 
sublime  of  spectacles,  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
giving  implicit  credit  to  the  graphic  truth  of  the  picture.  The  author 
witnessed  one  twenty  years  ago;  and  the  act  of  transcribing  these 
lines  recalls,  in  all  its  vividness,  the  thrilling  recollection  of  the  matchless 
scene. 
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standing  all  the  sufferings  of  the  retreat^  not  one  gun   <^^^* 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  .  Metfn-while,  the- 


bulk  of  the  array,  still  fourteen  thousand  strong,  was  ^^^* 
drawn  up  with  great  care  by  Sir  John  Moore,  on  a 
range  of  heights,  or  rather  of  swelling  knolls,  which 
form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  around  the  village  of 
Elvina,  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  mile 
from  CoRUNNA.  Hope's  division  was  on  the  left, 
its  flank  covered  by  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Mero, 
commanding  the  road  to  Lugo ;  Baird's  next,  directly 
behind  Elvina ;  then  the  rifles  and  Eraser's  division, 
which  watched  the  coast-road  to  St  Jago,  and  was 
prepared  to  support  any  menaced  point;  General 
Paget,  half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  with  the  reserve,  at 
the  village  of  Airis.  The  French,  fully  twenty  thou- 
sand strong,  were  posted  on  a  higher  semicircular 
ridge,  sweeping  round  the  lesser  one  occupied  by  the 
British  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile ;  Laborde's 
division  was  on  the  right.  Merle's  in  the  centre, 
Mermet's  on  the  left;  their  light  field-pieces  were 
distributed  along  the  front  of  the  line  ;  the  dragoons, 
under  Lahoussaye,  Lorge,  and  Franceschi,  to  which 
the  English  had  nothing  to  oppose,  clustered  to  the 
left  of  the  infantry,  and  menaced  the  British  right 'Ntp.L 
flank,  while  a  great  battery  of  twelve  heavy  guns.  Tor!  i!^^99 
advantageously  posted  on  a  steep  eminence  between  ^^^ia^^^ 
their  foot  and  horse,  not  twelve  hundred  yards  from  South!  h. 
Baird's  division,  was  prepared  to  carry  devastation  5om.tiif 
along  the  whole  line.  *  ^    ii6. 

From  the  inactivity  of  the  French  army  during  the 
two  preceding  days.  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  led  to  Battle  of 
imagine  that  they  had  no  serious  intention  of  disquiet-  ^''^''^ 
ing  his  retreat,  and  preparations,  on  the  l6th,  werejuuie. 
making  for  withdrawing  the  troops  into  the  town  as 
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CHAP,  soon  as  the  darkness  vonld  admit  of  its  bein^  done 


-without  observation;  when^  about  noon^  a  general 
1806.    movement  was  seen  along  their  whole  line,  and  soon 
after,  at  two  o'clock,  their  infantry,  in  fDur  massy 
columns,  was  observed  to  be  descending  from   tbe 
heights  which  they  occupied,  and  advancing  with  a 
swift  step  towards  the  English  position.     Perceiving 
that  the  hour  he  had  so  long  and  so  passionately  wiahed 
for  was  at  hand,  Sir  John  Moore  instantly  galloped 
to  the  front ;  the  troops  every  where  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  were  deployed  into  line,  while  the  French, 
according  to  custom,  advanced   in  long  and  deep 
columns,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  light  troops.     Their 
onset,  as  at  Vimiero,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  ac- 
tions of  the  war,  was  extremely  impetuous.    A  cloud 
of  skirmishers  led  the  way,  which  drove  in  the  Eng- 
lish advanced  posts  with  great  vigour ;  and  in  the 
confusion  of  their  retreat,  made  themselves  masters 
of  Elvlna,  directly  in  front  of  the  centre.     As  they 
drew  near  to  the  British  position,  they  deployed  into 
line,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  they  esctended  greatly 
beyond  its  extreme  right;    but  the  4th  regiment, 
which  was  there  stationed,  no  ways  discouraged  by 
this  alarming  circumstance,  threw  back  its  right 
wing,   and   presenting  a   front   in   two  directions, 
in  which   attitude  it  advanced,  was  soon  warmly 
engaged  with  the  enemy.     Highly  delighted  with 
this  display  of  presence  of  mind,  and  deeming  the 
right  secure  when  intrusted  to  such  intrepid  defen- 
ders, Sir  John  Moore  rode  up  to  Baird's  division  in 
the  centre,  which  was  now  come  to  blows  with  Mer- 
met's  troops,  who  having  carried  Elvina,  were  burst- 
ing through  the  enclosures  which  lay  between  its 
houses  and  the  British,  with  loud  cries  and  all  the 
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exultatioB  of  Tictorjr.    The  action  now  bectmo  ex- 
tremely warm  aknig  the  whole  line ;  the  French  and « 
English  centres  adranoed  to  within  pistol^hot  of    ^^^* 
each  other,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  volleys,  the 
50th  and  4Sd  chained  bayonetS)  and  drove  the  enemy 
opposed  to  them  in  the  most  gallant  style  back 
again  through  Elvina,  and  a  considerable  way  up  the 
slope  on  the  other  side*    But  this  furious  onset  be- 
ing carried  too  far,  and  not  adequately  supported, 
met  with  a  severe  check ;  the  victorious  troops,  when 
broken  by  the  enclosures  and  stone- walls  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vill^e,  were  assailed  in  their  turn  by 
fresh  French  regiments,  and  driven  back  a  second 
time  through  its   streets.  Major  Napier,  who  com- 
manded the  50th,  being  wounded  and  made  prisoner* 
But  Moore  was  at  hand  to  repair  the  disorder ;  in- 
stantly addressing  the  4Sd  regiment  with  the  anima- 
ting words,  "  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt !  **  and 
bringing  up  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to  its  support, 
he  again  led  them  forward  to  the  charge.    The 
shock  was  irresistible  ;  borne  back  at  the  point  of  >  General 
the  bayonet,  the  enemy  were  again  driven  into  Elvi-^^^'/J"^^ 
na,  from  whence,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  they  «>««»«• 
were  finally  expelled  with  great  slaughter.     In  this  1809,  pf' 
decisive  contest,  however,  Sir  John  Moore  received  ^^^j  ^^^ 
a  mortal  wound  from  a  cannon  shot,  and  Sir  David  ^^e. 
Baird,  struck  down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  had  been  286,  Vse. 
shortly  before  carried  from  the  field  in  a  senseless  ^g"*^^'* 
condition.' 

Foiled  in  this  attempt  to  pierce  the  centre,  Soult 
renewed  his  attacks  with  Delaborde's  division  on  the 
left,  while  a  heavy  column  endeavoured  to  steal  nn- 
perceived  round  the  British  right,  where  they  so 
greatly  outflanked  their  opponents.    But  the  ground 
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CHAP,  in  the  left  being  in  favour  of  the  English,  all  his 
-efforts  were  defeated  with  comparative  ease;  and 


1808.    General  Hope,  who  commanded  there,  pressing  for- 
ward in  pursuit  of  the  repulsed  columns,  carried  the 
village  of  Palavio  Abaxo,  close  under  the  enemy's 
original  position,  which  remained  in  his  hands  at 
nightfall ;  while,  on  the  right,  General  Paget,  with  the 
reserve,  not  only  at  once  perceived  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  column  which  was  endeavouring  to  turn 
his  flank,  but  assailed  it  with  such  vigour,  that  it 
was  thrown  back  upon  Lahousaye's  dragoons,  and 
the  whole  driven  in  disorder  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  great  battery  was  placed.      When 
night,  arriving  in  that  wintry  season  at  an  early 
hour,  separated  the  combatants,  the  enemy  was  not 
only  repulsed  at  all  points,  but  the  British  line  was 
considerably  advanced,  holding,  on  the  left,  Palavio 
Abaxo;  on  the  centre,  Elvina ;  and  on  the  right,  be- 
ing advanced  to  the  acclivity  of  their  central  battery. 
Had  Eraser's  troops,  stationed  on  the  coast  road  to 
St  Jago  on  the  extreme  right,  been  at  hand  to  sup- 
port this  splendid  advance  of  the  reserve,  and  an  hour 
more  of  daylight  remained,  the  enemy  would  have 
been  routed  ;  had  the  cavalry  been  on  the  field,  and 
the  horses  not  foundered,  he  would  have  been  thrown 
back  in  irretrievable  confusion  on  the  swampy  stream 
I  H«pe't     of  the  Mero,  now  flooded  by  the  full  tide,  and  tra- 
A^R^.  versed  only  by  a  single  arch  at  El  Burgo,  and  totally 
1809,  p.    annihilated.     Night,  however,   having  supervened 
Nftp!i.  498,  when  the  success  was  still  incomplete,  and  the  means 
i^d.  i.     of  embarking  unmolested  having  been  gained  by  the 
Tot  a.  201  ^^^^y'^  repulse.   General  Hope,  upon   whom   the 
«oa.        'command  had  devolved,*  did  not  conceive  himself 
warranted  in  making  any  change  in  the  preparations 
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for  departure,  and  after  dark  the  troops  were  with-   chap. 
drawn  into  the  town,  where  they  were  all  got  on      ^  _^ 
board  without  either  confusion  or  delay.  *  ^®^^- 

Sir  John  Moore  received  his  death- wound  while 
animating  the  42d  to  the  charge.  A  cannon-ball De«th  of 
struck  his  left  breast,  and  beat  him  down  by  its  vio-®*'  '^^" 
lence  to  the  earth;  but  his  countenance  remained 
unchanged,  not  a  sigh  escaped  his  lips,  and,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  he  watched  with  an  anxious  and  stead- 
fast eye  the  progress  of  the  line.  As  it  advanced, 
however,  and  it  became  manifest  that  the  troops 
were  gaining  ground,  his  countenance  brightened, 
and  he  reluctantly  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  the 
rear.  Then  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  wound  ap- 
peared  manifest;  the  shoulder  was  shattered  to 
pieces  ;  the  arm  hanging  by  a  film  of  skin,  the  breast 
and  lungs  almost  laid  open.  As  the  soldiers  placed 
him  on  a  blanket  to  carry  him  from  the  field,  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  was  driven  into  the  wound  ;  an  officer, 
destined  to  celebrity  in  future  times.  Captain 
Haedinge,  attempted  to  take  it  off,  but  the  dying 
hero  exclaimed,  "  It  is  as  well  as  it  is  ;  I  had  rather 

•  The  British  loss  at  Corunna  was  from  800  to  1000  men ;  that  of 
the  French  was  stated  by  their  own  officers  to  Colonel  Napier  at  3000 ; 
Sir  John  Hope  estimated  it  at  1600,  but  it  was  at  least  2000 ;  a  number 
which  would,  doubtless,  appear  surprisingly  large,  if  the  murderous 
effect  of  the  fire  of  the  British  infantry,  from  the  coolness  and  discipline 
of  the  men,  were  not  decisively  proved  by  every  action  through9Ut  tlie 
war.  The  total  loss  of  the  army  during  the  retreat  was  4033,  of  whom 
1397  were  missing  before  the  position  at  Lugo,  and  2636  from  that  to^  ' 
the  final  embarkation  of  the  army,  including  those  who  fell  at  Corunna — 
of  this  number  800  stragglers  contrived  to  escape  into  Portugal,  and 
being  united  with  the  sick  left  in  that  country,  formed  a  corps  of  1876 
men,  which  afterwards  did  good  service,  both  at  Oporto  and  Talavera. 
Six  three-pounders  which  never  were  horsed  were  thrown  over  the  rocks 
near  Villa- Franca ;  the  guns  used  at  Corunna,  twelve  in  number,  were 
spiked  and  buried  in  the  sand,  but  afterwards  discovered  by  the  enemy. 
Not  one,  from  first  to  last,  was  taken  in  fight. — See  the  general  retunu 
quoted  in  Napoleon,  i.  Ajpp,  No,  26. 
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QpAP-   it  should  go  off  the  field  with  roe.'*     Jle  WQS  carri^ 


by  the  soldiers  toward?  the  town,  but  though  the 
1808.  p^jjj  ^f  ^jjg  wpund  soon  became  excessive,  such  was 
the  serenity  of  hlB  coupteqance,  that  those  ground  him 
expressed  ^  hope  of  his  recovery.  "  No,"  said  he, 
"  I  feel  that  is  impossible."  Wheivapproaching  the 
ramparts,  he  several  \\m^  deair^  his  attendants  to 
atop,  and  turi^  hin^  round  that  he  (night  again  see 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  when  the  advance  of  the 
firing  indicated  that  the  British  were  successful,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  a  smile  overspread  the 
features  thfit  wer^  relaxing  in  death.  The  examinn- 
tion  of  his  wound  at  his  lodgings,  sp^ily  foreclosed 
all  hopes  of  recovery,  but  he  never,  for  an  instant^ 
loBt  his  serenity  of  miud,  and  repeatedly  expressed  his 
satisfaction  when  he  heard  thatthe  enemy  ww«  beaten. 
♦*  You  know,**  said  he  to  his  old  friendi  Cqlonel  An- 
derson, "  that  I  always  wished  to  die  this  way."  He 
continued  to  conyerse  in  a  calm  apd  even  ^h^erfuj 
voipe,  on  the  events  of  the  day,  enquired  after  the 
safety  of  his  friends  and  st^fi*,  and  recommwd^  b^ 
v^ral  for  pyomotio^i  on  account  of  their  service^  during 
the  retreat.  Once  only  bis  voice  faltered,  as  he  spoke 
of  his  mother.  t»if^  was  ebbing  fast,  ^nd  his  strength 
was  all  but  extinct,  when  he  exclaimed,  in  words 
which  will  for  ever  thrill  in  every  British  heart, — 
**  I  hope  the  people  of  Ei^gland  wiU  be  satisfied  *  I 
hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice."  Released  a 
few  miputes  after  from  his  suflfbrmgs,  he  was  wrap- 
ped by  his  attendants  in  his  ndilitary  cloak,  ^nd  la^id  in 
,  ,  a  grave  hastily  formed  on  the  ramparts  of  Cominna, 
Narrative,  whcrc  a  mouument  was  soon  ^fter  constructed  over 
NtJ'i\499,**^®  uncoffined  remains  hy  the  generosity  of  Marsha 
*^-  Ney.*  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the  melancholy 
interment  by  torch-light  took  place ;   silently  they 
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•Da  laid  him  in  his  grave,  while  the  distant  cannon  of  chap. 


the  battle  fired  the  funeral  honours  to  his  memory.  *  -^^ 

On  the  fall  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  wound  of    ^®^« 
Sir  David  Baird,  the  command  devolved  upon  Gene-  EmUrk 
ral  Hope,  who  conducted  the  remaining  arrangements  ^^<»fkh^ 
with  that  decision  and  judgment  which  afterwards iheir  r^^'j^ 
became  so  conspicuous  in  the  Peninsular  war,  andi°n.7^N** 
whose  eloquent  despatch  announcing  the  battle  of 
Corunna  and  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  agitated 
so  profoundly  the  heart  of  his  country.     The  boats 
being  all  in  readiness,  the  embarkation  commenced 
at  ten  of  night ;  the  troops  were  silently  filed  down 
to  the  beach,  put  on  board  with  admirable  order, 
and  the  whole,  except  the  rear-guard,  reached  the 
transports  in  safety  before  day.     Genekal  Bekes- 
FORD,  at  the  head  of  the  rear-guard,  two  thousand, 
and  General  Hill,  who  was  stationed  on  the 
promontory  behind  the  town,  both  destined  to  cele- 
brity in  future  times,  were  the  last  to  be  withdrawn ; 
the  latter  did  not  embark  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day.     The  French  gaye 
them  no  annoyance,  so  strongly  bad  the  bloody  re-» 

•  This  touching  scene  will  Kve  for  ever  in  the  British  heart,  embalmed 
in  the  exquisite  words  of  the  poet : — * 

Not  a  drnni  was  beard,  «ot  a  tau9nX  ncU»  We  ihottght,  %8  we  kalloWd  his  narrow  bed. 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  harried;        And  smoothed  down  bit  lonety  pillow, 
N4>t  a  soldier  dteeliarged  bis  fareweil  shot     That  the  foe  and  the  stra'tger  would  ^ead 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried.       o*er  his  bead. 

And  we  far  awaf  on  the  billow. 
We  baried  him  darlcly  at  dead  of  nlght« 

The  sods  with  oar  bayonets  turning ;  Bot  half  of  our  beary  task  waa  don«. 

By  the  struggliag  moonbeam's  misty  light.    When  the  cloclc  struclc  the  hour  for  retiring 
And  the  lantern  dimiy  burning.  And  we  beard  the  dletaat  and  random  gao. 

That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing* 
No  useless  coffln  enclosed  bis  breast, 

-Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  boand  hira^    Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
But  be  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest.     From  the  field  of  his  fsme  ftesh  and  gory ; 
Witb  hii  SMftial  duak  aroand  bin.  We  earred  not  ^  line,  and  we  raised  not  a 

stone. 
Few  and  short  wen  the  i^rayeia  we  iiOd,      Bat  we  left  Urn  akse  wttti  his  glory. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow,* 
But  we  :8teadlastl7  gased  on  the  face  that 

was  dead. 
And  wo  bitterly  thonght  on  the  morrow* 
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CHAP,    pulse  of  the  preceding  day  inspired  them  with  respect 
•for  British  valour.     With  a  courage  and  generosity 


1808. 


worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,   the  Spaniards 
manned  the  ramparts  .when  the  last  of  the  English 
forces  were  withdrawn,  and  prolonged  the  defence 
for  several  days,  so  as  to   allow  the  whole  side, 
wounded,  artillery,  stores,  and  even  prisoners  to   be 
brought  away.     A  few  guns  placed  by  the  French 
on  the  heights  of  St  Lucie,  without  the  walls,  which 
Could  not  be  maintained,  alone  occasioned,  by  the  fire 
which  they  opened  upon  the  vessels  in  the  bay,  great 
confusion  among  the  transports,  but  without  doing* 
Nov.  19.     any  serious  damage.     At  length  the  last  of  the  long" 
files  of  baggage  and  stragglers  were  got  on  board, 
and  the  English  fleet,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, stood  to  the  northward,  and  were  lost  to  the 
sight  amidst  the  cold  expanse  of  the  watery  main. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  inhabitants  of  Corunna, 
feeling  it  in  vain  to  prolong  a  defence  which  such  a 
Nov!  26.    host  had  resigned  in  despair,  and  having  honourably 
^oa'^Vos.  discharged  every  duty  to  their  discomfited  allies. 
Nap.  i.  498,  capitulated  to  Marshal  Soult,  who,  a  few  days  after- 
LoDd.  i.      wards,  obtained  possession,  a,fter  a  trifling  resistance, 
s^uA  fi^'   of  the  important  fortress  of  Ferrol,  with  seven  sail 
630, 631.   of  the  line,  and  very  extensive  naval  stores.* 

No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
Extreme     gloom  and  dcspondeucy  which  prevailed  in  the  Bri- 
il^n^**  tish  isles  when  intelligence  of  this  long  catalogue  of 
dency  which  disasters  was  received.     In  proportion  to  the  warm 
prtduM^*"  and  enthusiastic  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  a  sue-  , 
Ww^"'"'^  cessful  issue  to  the  patriotic  cause,had  been  the  anxiety 
and  interest  which  was  felt  when  the  crisis  approach- 
ed.    In  particular,  when  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  thousand  chosen  troops,  burst  through 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  brave  but  undisciplined  Spanish 
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levies  were  brought  in  contact  with  his  experienced  chai>. 
veterans,  the  public  anxiety  became  almost  unbear-  ^'  _^ 
able.  The  rout  of  Espinosa,  the  overthrow  at  Bur-  1808. 
gos,  the  defeat  of  Tudela,  succeeding  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  were  felt  the  more  keenly,  that  the 
British  nation  had  been  led  by  the  exaggerations  of 
the  public  journals  to  form  a  most  erroneous  idea, 
both  of  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  and  the  force  of 
the  French  armies.  Most  of  all,  they  were  misled  by 
the  pleasing  illusion,  which  the  experience  of  every 
age  has  proved  to  be  fallacious,  but  which  is  probably 
destined  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  mislead  the 
enthusiastic  portion  of  mankind,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  popular  excitement  can  supply  the  want  of  disci- 
pline and  experience,  and  that  general  ardour  is  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  organization  and  conduct.  When, 
therefore,  the  Spanish  levies,  flushed  with  the  trophies 
of  Baylen  and  Saragossa,  were  dissipated  with  more 
ease  than  the  regular  armies  of  Austria  and  Moscovy ; 
when  the  Somo-sierra  pass  was  stormed  by  a  charge 
of  lancers,  and  Madrid  fell  within  three  weeks  after 
the  campaign  had  been  opened  by  Napoleon,  a  sort 
of  despair  seized  the  public  mind,  and  nothing  seemed 
now  capable  of  withstanding  a  power  which  beat 
down  with  equal  ease  the  regular  forces  of  northern, 
and  the  enthusiastic  levies  of  southern  Europe.  A 
transient  gleam  shot  across  the  gloom  when  Sir  John 
Moore  advanced  to  Sahagun,  and  the  English  jour- 
nals confidently  announced  that  seventy  thousand 
English  and  Spaniards  were  rapidly  interposing  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  French  frontier,  and 
would  possibly  make  him  prisoner  in  the  capital  he 
had  won.  Proportionally  deeper  was  the  gloom 
when  this  hope  also  proved  fallacious,  when  Roma- 
no's forty  thousand  men  dwindled  into  a  few  thousand 
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CHAP,   the  troops :  it  arose  firom  the  nature  of  things,  the 

overthrow  of  all  regular  govamm^it  in  Spain,  and 

1808.    ^g  jarring  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  popular 

assemblages  by  which  its  place  had  been  supplied. 

Democratic  energy  is  a  powerful  auxiliary,  and  when 

directed  or  made  use  of,  in  the  first  instance,  by 

aristocratic  foresight,  it  often  produces  the  most 

important  results :  but  its  vigour  speedily  exhausts  ^ 

1  Tor.  i'l.  95,  itself  if  not  sustained  by  the  lasting  compulsion  of  ! 

t.  200. 203.  terror  or  force ;  and  the  despotic  tjrranny  of  a  Com- 

8*o'  311.  n^i^tee  of  Public  Safety  is  not  less  necessary  to  give 

South,  ii.    success  to  its  external  operations  than  restore  credit 

208    307 

815.'      '  or  usefulness  to  its  internal  administration/ 
£^^jj^^  ^£       In  the  north  of  Europe,  however,  decisive  steps 
the  Mmr^uU  ^erc  adopted  by  the  British  Government,  which  had 
eorpt  from  the  happicst  rcsults,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  ten 
j^*^*^^  thousand  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  whom  the  prudent 
iof  toSjMin.  foresight  and  anticipating  perfidy  of  Napoleon  had 
so  early  removed  from  the  Peninsula,  to  the  Spanish 
standards.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  so  early 
as  spring  1807f  the  French  Emperor  had  made  it  the 
price  of  his  reconciliation  with  Spain,  after  the  prema* 
ture  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  the  October 
preceding,  that  they  should  furnish  sixteen  thousand 
men  to  aid  in  the  contest  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  ^ 

that  the  corps  of  the  Marquis  of  Romana  was  in  con* 
442"**'  ^''  sequence  forwarded  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic^  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  Penin- 
sula, Castanos,  who  had  entered  into  very  cordial  and 
confidential  communications  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
pie,  then  chief  in  command  at  Gibraltar,  strongly 
represented  to  that  officer  the  great  importance  of 
conveying  to  the  Spanish  corps,  then  in  Jutland,  se- 
cret information  as  to  the  real  state  of  afiairs,  which 
was  likely  to  lead  to  their  at  once  declaring  for  the 
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cause  of  Ikeir  country.  In  consequence  of  this  ad- 
vice, the  English  Government  made  various  attempts  • 
to  communicate  with  the  Spanish  forces,  but  they  ^®^* 
were  at  first  frustrated  by  the  vigilant  eye  which  the 
French  kept  on  their  doubtful  allies.  At  length, 
however,  by  the  address  of  a  Catholic  priest  named 
Robertson,  the  dangerous  communication  was  effect* 
ed,  and  Romana  was  informed,  in  a  secret  conference 
held  in  Lahn,  of  the  extraordinary  events  which  had 
occurred  in  the  Peninsula — the  victory  in  Andalusia, 
the  repulse  from  Saragossa,  the  capitulation  of  Junot, 
the  flight  from  Madrid:*  Violently  agitated  at  this 
heart-stirring  intelligence,  the  noble  Spaniard  did  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  he 
should  adopt.  Robertson  was  immediately  sent  back 
with  a  request  that  a  British  naval  force  might  be 
forwarded  to  convey  away  his  troops,  and  that,  if  pos- . 
sible,  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  the  English 
troops  at  Oottenburg  might  be  granted  in  aid  of  the 
undertaking.  The  latter  part  of  the  request  could 
not  be  complied  with,  as  Sir  John  Moore,  with  the 
British  troops,  had  already  sailed  for  England ;  but 
Admiral  Keats,  with  the  fleet  stationed  in  those  seas, 

• Robertson  was  despatched  in  a  boat  from  Heligoland,  of  which 

the  English  had  recently  taken  possession^  to  the  coast  of  Jutland ;  but 
the  prindpal  difficulty  was  to  fiimish  him  with  a  secret  sign  of  intelli- 
gence which,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other's  observation,  might  at  once 
convince  Romana  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  his  mission.  This 
was  at  last  Men  upon  in  a  very  singular  way.  Romana,  who  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  had  been  formerly  intimate  with  Mr  Frere  when 
ambassador  in  Spain ;  and  one  day,  having  called  when  he  was  reading 
the  Gests  of  the  Cid,  the  English  ambassador  suggested  a  conjectural 
emendation  of  one  of  the  lines.f  Romana  instantly  perceived  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  proposed  emendation ;  and  this  line  so  amended  was  made 
the  passport  which  Robertson  was  to  make  use  of,  which  at  once  proved 
successful. — See  Soutbey,  ii.  337. 

f  Aan  vea  el  hora  que  vot  Meretea  doi  tan  to. 
Mr  Frtre  proposed  to  read  Mtrezcede$, 
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CHAP,  drew  near  to  the  coast  of  JaUand,  and  aiidenly  ap- 

peared  off  Nyborg  in  the  island  of  Funen.    Romans 

^^^*    having  seized  all  the  Danish  craft  he  could  collect, 
A«g«  9.     pushed  across  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separated  the 
mainland  from  that  island,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Keats,  made  himself  master  of  the  Port  and  Castle 
of  Nyborg.    From  thence  he  traversed  another  strait 
to  Langland,  where  all  the  troops  he  could  collect 
were  assembled  together,  and  publicly  informed  of  the 
extraordinary  events  which  had  occurred  in  the  Pen- 
insula, and  which  went  to  sever  them  from  the  con- 
nexion they  had  so  long  maintained  with  their 
brethren  in  arms.    Kneeling  around  their  standards, 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the 
intelligence  they  had  received,  with  hands  u]>lifted  to 
heaven,  and  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  they  un- 
animously swore  to  remain  faithful  to  their  country, 
and  brave  all  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
the  attempt  to  aid  its  fortunes.  Such  was  the  universal 
£eal  which  animated  them,  that  one  of  the  r^ments 
which  lay  at  Ebeltoft  having  received  the  intelligence 
at  ten  in  the  evening,  immediately  started,  and  march- 
ing all  night  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day, 
reached  their  comrades  at  the  point  of  embarkation 
in  time  to  get  off,  after  having  marched  fifty  miles  in 
Aug.  13.    twenty-one  hours.    Nine  thousand  five  hundred  were 
brought  away,  and  after  touching  at  Gottenburg  were 
forwarded  in  tnmsports  by  the  English  Government 
to  the  coasts  of  Galicia,  where  they  were  dis^nbarked 
amidst  shouts  of  joy  before  the  middle  of  September, 
in  time  to  share  in  the  dangers  which  the  efforts  of  Na- 
poleon were  preparing  for  their  country.  The  remain- 
der being  stationed  in  the  middle  of  Jutland,  could 
not  be  rescued,and  were  made  prisoners  by  the  French 
troops ;  and  as  the  horses  of  two  of  the  regiments  of 
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cavalry  which  embarked  could  not  be  provided  for  chap, 
in  the  English  ships,  they  were  abandoned  on  the  — i^ — 
beach  by  the  horsemen  whom  they  had  transported    *®^^' 
so  far  from  their  native  plains.    These  noble  animals, 
eleven  hundred  in  number,  of  the  true  Andalusian 
breed,  all  of  which  were  unmutilated,  seemed  to  share 
in  the  passions  which  agitated  their  masters,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  liberated  on  the  sands  from  con- 
trol, than  forming  into  squadrons,  they  charg'&d  vio- 
lently with  loud  cries  against  each  other,  and  when 
the  British  fleet  hove  out  of  sight,  they  could  still  be 
discerned  by  telescopes,  fighting  with  each  other  on 'Tor.ii.68, 
the  beach,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the  dying, ii. 836, 851. 
with  all  the  fury  of  human  passions.**  33s.' *'^^' 

This  long  and  unprecedented  train  of  disasters 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  foreseeing  and  Deep  im- 
prophetic  mind  of  Napoleon.     It  was  not  the  merejrhkh  the«e 
loss  of  soldiers,  fortresses,  or  territory  which  affected  *^*^™?^* 
him  ;  these,  to  a  sovereign  possessed  of  such  almost  of  Nipoieon. 
boundless  resources,  were  of  little  importance  and 
could  easily  be  supplied.     It  was  their  moral  influ- 
ence which  he  dreaded;  it  was  the  shake  given  to  the 
opinions  of  men  which  devoured  him  with  anxiety. 
No  one  knew  better,  or  has  expressed  more  clearly 
and  emphatically,  that  his  empire  was  founded  en- 
tirely on  opinion ;  that  it  was  the  minds  of  men  whom 
his  own  victories  and  those  of  the  revolution  had 
really  subdued;  and  that  great  as  their  triumphs  had 
really  been,  it  was  the  imaginative  idea  of  their  in- 


♦  The  singular  anecdote  as  to  the  horses,  which  were  all  of  the 
highest  breed,  and  in  the  finest  condition,  is  related  by  Southey  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Richard  Keats  himself,  as  well  as  in  a  contemporary  jour- 
nal, Plain  Englishnum,  i.  294,  on  the  same  high  testimony. — Southey, 
ii.  346. 
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CHAP.   Tihcibilitf  which  constituted  the  secret  ehc^rm  which 
-hdd  fasdoat^  and  subdued  the  world.     Nbw^  how- 


1806.  ^^^^  1^  gpgij  dppedred  to  be  broken  ;  the  veil  was 
drawn  aside)  the  eharm  dibsolredi  This  had  been 
done  tod  bjr  hands  whose  weakness  and  inexperien<te 
aughiedtbd  the  severity  of  the  blow.  Armies  had 
suriiendered)  kingdoms  been  evacuated^  capitals  aban- 
doned ;  in  Andalusia  the  French  legibns  had  found 
the  Catidinb  Forks  (  in  Portugal  experieniced  the  fate 
of  Closter-Seven.  These  disasters  had  bieen  inflicted^ 
not  by  the  sternness  of  Russia  or  the  discipline  Of 
Austria  (  hot  by  the  skill  of  civilisation  or  the  pel"- 
fection  of  art|  but  by  the  simple  enthusiasm  of  an 
insurgent  peojili^;  b}r  bands  at  which  the  French  le- 
gions had  with  reason  scoffed ;  by  those  island  war- 
ri^*8  whose  descent  on  the  Continent  his  tutofed 
joumahi  had  hailed  as  the  dawn  of  yet  brighter  glo^ 
ries  to  ihe  French  arms.*  Such  tnihfortunes>  coining 
from  such  quarters^ appeared  with  reason  to  be  doubly 
caiauiitotis  ;  his  proclamations^  instead  of  the  heralds 
of  victory^  had  become  the  precursors  of  defeat ;  and 
\  '^^'  ^"'  h®  ariticipated  in  their  ultimate  effect,  not  merely  the 
Month,  vi.  possible  expulsion  of  his  arms  fVom  the  Peninsula, 
ii.  869^0.  but  the  general  resurrection  of  Europe  from  his 
Jom.u.  79,  authority.* 

Alreiady  this  effect  had  in  some  degree  ap()eared, — 
Austria^  by  a  decree  of  9th  Junej  had  directed  the 
formation  of  a  laHdwehr,  of  local  militia,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  her  still  vast  dominions.    The  Archduke 

♦  "  Nothing,"  said  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  his  public  speech, 
"  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  French  and  to  the  Continent,  than  to 
see  the  English  at  length  throw  off  the  mask  and  descend  ibto  dYe  lists 
to  meet  out  wahiors.  Would  to  God  that  ei^ty  or  a  hundred  drousantl 
Engfish  wtndd  present  themselves  before  us  in  an  ofi'en  field !  The  Con* 
tinent  faai  in  eveiy  age  been  their  tdmb.*'  Fifteen  diys  afterwartfs  the 
Ck>n?emion  of  Cmtra  was  published  l-^Sce  Moniteur,  22d  Sept.  1806. 
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Charles^  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  bad  in*   chap. 

fused  an  unheard  of  activity  into  all  branches  of  the 

army ;  and  three  hundred  thousand  provincial  troopSf    ^^^^ 
already  in  the  course  of  formation,  promised  to  add^^^^^^^^, 
an  invaluable  reserve  to  the  r^ular  forces.    Pressed  of  Austria, 
by  Napoleon  to  give  some  account  of  such  formidable  d^ns^tii'^ 
preparations,  Count  Metternich,  the  Imperial  Ambas-H^^^^^*^' 
sadoJC  at  Paris,  alleged  the  specious  excuse  that  thePnncetof 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  only  imitating  the  conduct  of  co^nfede?-' 
its  powerful  neighbours;  and  that  when  Bavaria  had**'^- 
not  merely  adopted  the  system  of  the  French  con-  * 
scription,  but  organized  national  Guards,  which  raised 
its  disposable  force  to  an  hundred  thousand  men,  it 
became  indispensable  to  take  corresponding  measures 
of  security  in  the  hereditary  states.     The  reason 
assigned  was  plausible;  but  it  failed  to  impose  upon i8o^. 
the  French  Emperor,  who  forthwith  directed  the 
princes  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  to  call  out  and^  J^'"*  "* . 
encamp  their  respective  conlmgents,  and  shortly  after  64, 72. 
adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  military  strength  of  the  empire.^ 

By  a  senatus  consultum  of  the  10th  September,  th^ 
Senate  of  France  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  ^i'  p*^^" 

*  *  fttions  to 

Emperor  eighty  thousand  conscripts,  taken  from  those  meet  tbe 
coming  to  the  legal  age  (18  to  19),  in  the  years  Jj,^^;"^''*^ 
1806-7-8  and  9,  and  eighty  thousand  additional  from  J/°S1^^ 
those  of  1810,  which  last  were,  in  an  especial  manner,  Qove». 
destined  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  frontiers  of^!^'|^^ 
the  empire.     So  far  had  the  demands  of  tbe  Fr^ich 
Emperor  already  exceeded  the  growth  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  boundless  consumption  of  mankind  in 
the  revolutionary  wars  outstripped  even  the  prolific     ^ 
powers  of  nature  !     The  adulatory  expressions  with 
which  this  frightful  demand  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Senate,  was  not  less  characteristic  than  its  anti-  - 
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CHAP,    cipating  the  resources  of  future  years,  of  the  iron 

Li* 


-tyranny  as  well  as  fawning  servility  which  distin- 
1808.    guished  the  Government  of  the  Empire.     "  How," 
said  Lacepede,  their  president,  **  would  the  shades  of 
Louis  XIV.,  of  Francis  I.,  of  the  great  Henry,  be  con- 
soled by  the  generous  resolutions  taken  by  Napoleon  ! 
The  French  hasten  to  respond  to  his  sacred  voice ! 
He  requires  a  new  proof  of  their  affection ;  they  has- 
ten with  generous  ardour  to  furnish  it  to  him.    The 
wish  of  the  French  people,  sire  1  is  the  same  as  that 
of  your  Majesty ;  the  war  of  Spain  is  politic,  it  is 
justy  it  is  necessary ;  it  will  be  victorious.     May  the 
English  send  their  whole  armies  to  combat  in  the 
Peninsula ;  they  will  furnish  only  feeble'  glories  to 
our  arms,  and  fresh  disgrace  to  themselves."    Such 
was  the  roseate  hue  under  which  the  titled  and  richly 
endowed  senators  of  France  represented  the  hideous 
spectacle  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human 
beings  being  torn  from  their  homes  to  meet  certmn 
destruction,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  perfidious 
and  unjust  aggression  recorded  in  history ;  and  such 
the  triumphs  which  they  anticipated  for  their  arms, 
iMontg.ri.wben  Provideucc  was  preparing  for  them  the  catas- 
ii.  82,  83.  trophes  of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria.* 

At  the  same  time,  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  con- 
SuUidiarj  cludcd  with  Prussia,  calculated  to  relieve,  in  some  de- 
PruMir^^  g^^^*  ^h»*  unhappy  power  from  the  chains  which  had 
%*•  8-     fettered  it  since  the  battle  of  Jena.     Napoleon,  van- 
quished by  necessity,  and  standing  in  need  of  an  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  of  the  grand  army  for  the 
Peninsular  war,  was  driven  to  more  moderate  senti- 
ments.    It  was  stipulated  that,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  the  Prussian  army  should  not  exceed  forty 
thousand  men;  that  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  Austria 
should  be  garrisoned  by  French  troops  till  the  en- 
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tire  payment  of  arrears  of  contributions  of  every  de-    chap. 

scription ;  that  their  garrisons,  four  thousand  strong '■ — 

each,  should  be  maintained  and  paid  solely  at  the  ex-    ^®^®- 
pense  of  Prussia ;  that  seven  military  roads,  for  the 
use  of  France  and  her  allies,  should  traverse  the 
Prussian  dominions  ;  and  that  the  arrears  of  the  war 
contributions  should  be  reduced  to  140,000,000  francs, 
or  L.5,600,000  sterling  ;  but  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  forty  days  after  these  sums  were  provided  for,  the 
French  troops  should,  with  the  exception  of  these 
fortresses,  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions.*     To'Aotevi. 
Prussia  this  evacuation  was  a  source  of  unspeakable 
relief,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  restriction  on 
the  army  was  both  humiliating  and  hurtful,  yet  the 
Cabinet  of  Frederick  William  had  no  alternative  but 
submission:  although,  by  the  skilful  change  of  the  *  M«»tg- vi. 
soldiers  called  out  into  actual  service,  they  eluded  the  Martens, 
most  galling  part  of  the  obligation,  and  prepared  the  f"P; ''•*'•''' 
means  of  political  resurrection  in  future  times.* 

Napoleon,  however,  was  well  aware  that,  even 
after  these  treaties  and  precautions,  he  was   still  interview  at 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  renewed  hostility  .^[^Jl'^^i.^. 
of  the  German  States  in  his  rear,  while  engaged  with*"^**"* 
the  armies  of  England  and  Spain  in  front  in  the  Pen- 
insula, if  he  was  not  well  secured  in  the  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  that  it  was  in  the  breast  of  Alexander 
that  the  true  security  for  the  peace  of  the  Continent 
beyond  the  Rhine  was  to  be  found.     This  was  more 
especially  the  case,  as  the  losses  and  serious  aspect 
of  the  Spanish  war  had  already  rendered  it  necessary* 
to  withdraw  a  large  part  of  the  grand  army  from  the 
north  of  Germany  ;  and  before  winter,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  would  remain  to 
assert  the  French  supremacy  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Innpressed  with  these  ideas,   the  French   Emperor 
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CHAP,  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevail  on  the  Czar  to  meet 
-him  at  a  town  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where   the 


^      '   destinies  of  the  world  might  be  arranged  ;  and  such 
was  the  ascendant  which  he  had  gained  over  his 
mind  during  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  and  such  the 
attractions  of  the  new  objects  of  ambition  in  Finland 
and  on  the  Danube,  which  he  had  had  the  address  to 
present  to  his  ambition,  that  Alexander  completely 
fell  into  his  views.     Erfurth  was  the  town  selected 
for  this  purpose,  and  there  a  conference  was  held 
between  the  two  potentates,  almost  rivalling  that  of 
Tilsit  in  Interest  and  importance.     On  his  route  for 
Germany,  the  Emperor  met  large  bodies  of  the  grand 
army  on  their  road  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenean 
frontier ;  he  addressed  them  in  one  of  those  nervous 
proclamations  which  ever  bear  so  strong  an  Impress 
of  his  genius,  but  which,  long  the  heralds  of  his  vic- 
tories, began  now  to  afford  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
disasters  he  was  destined  to  undergo.*     The  troops 
traversed  France  in  the  highest  spirits,  animated  by 
the  Emperor's  address,  magnificently  feasted  by  the 
municipalities,  beneath  triumphal  arches,  and  amidst 

*  '*  Soldiers  I  after  having  triumphed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danubo 
and  the  Vistula,  you  have  traversed  Germany  by  forced  marches.  I  bow 

make  you  traverse  France  without  giving  you  a  moment's  repose 

Soldiers  I  I  have  need  of  you.  Tlie  hideous  presence  of  the  leopard 
(die  arms  of  England)  defiles  the  coBtmcfit  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Let  it  fly  dismayed  at  your  aspect  I  Let  us  carry  our  arms  to  the 
Columns  o£  Hercules ;  there  also  we  have  outrages  to  avenge. —  Soldiers  I 
yoM  have  surpassed  the  renown  of  all  modem  armies,  but  have  you  yet 
equalled  the  glory  of  the  ftoman  kgions,  which  in  the  ume  campaiga 
frequently  triumphed  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  in  Illyria  and  on 
the  Tagus  ?  A  long  peace,  a  durable  tract  of  prosperity,  shall  be  the 
reward  of  your  labours.  A  true  Frenchman  should  never  taste  of  re- 
poSe  till  tlie  seas  are  enfranchised  from  their  oppreeaoif  ••^-Soklienl  aU 
that  you  have  already  done,  all  tliatyou  will  yet  do  for  the  liappineas 
of  the  French  people,  will  be  eternally  engraved  in  my  heart."— Thi. 
B4<7irEAV,  vif.  50. 
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songs  of  Gongvatulation  from  their  feUoW'seltizeps.   chap. 
Vain  illusion  !  They  were  marohing  only  to  the  scene  — — 
of  protracted  agony  ;  to  whiten  by  their  bones  the    ^^^^' 
fields  of  Spain ;  to  a  lengthened  conflict,  which,  usher- 1  f^^^^  ^. 
ed  in  at  first  by  brilliant  victories,  was  destined  in  thef?»  ^^-  . 

MoDtg.  VI. 

end  to  thin  their  ranks  by  its  carnage,  and  over- 852.  Jom. 
whelm  their  honour  by  its  disasters.*  "*®*'  ®^* 

The  JSmperor  Alexander  set  out  before  Napoleon, 
and  on  his  way  paid  a  melancholy  visit  to  the  King  its  secret 
and  Queen  of  Prussia  at  Kqnigsburg.     Proceeding J^^r^orthe 
on  his  route,  he  rapidly  traversed  the  Prussian  States,  f°??7°^ 

^  held  there. 

received  with  marked  gratification  the  honours  paid 
to  him  by  the  French  troops  ;  -took  Marshal  Lannes 
with  him  in  his  own  carriage,  and  expressed  publicly 
to  the  French  officers  the  satisfaction  which  he  f^lt 
"  at  finding  himself  among  such  brave  mep,  such  re- 
nowned waiTiors.*^  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and 
received  every  where  with  the  utmost  distinction  by 
the  French  authorities,  he  arrived  at  Weimar  late  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  and  found  ^very  thing  pre-Sept  26. 
pared  for  his  reception  by  his  brother  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  and  the  French  ambassador  Cau- 
laincourt,  who  had  arrived  two  days  before.  Mean- 
while Napoleon,  in  more  than  regal  state,  was  lei- 
surely advancing  from  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  so- 
vereigns, princes,  and  ministers  of  Germany,  enjoy- 
ing the  first  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  the  Russian 
Autocrat  awaiting  his  arrival  in  an  inconsiderable 
town  of  Germany,  above  five  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  point  of  his  dominions.  At  ten 
o'clodc  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  he  made  his 
public  ent^  into  Erfurth,  and  after  reviewing  the 
trec^,  pvDceeded  on  horseback  to  n^eet  Alexander, 
who  had  left  Weimar  at  the  same  hour  to  approach 
his  august  ally.     The  two  sovereigns  n^et  on  the 
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CHAP,   highway,  between  the  village  of  Ottsted  and  Nora, 


L, 


-near  a  remarkable  pear-tree  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
^®^'  on  the  road-rside.  Alexander  immediately  descended 
from  his  carriage  ;  Napoleon  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  the  two  monarchs  embraced  with  the  strongest 
marks  of  mutual  esteem.  The  French  Emperor  was 
decorated  with  the  order  of  St  Andrew  of  Russia, 
the  Russian  bore  the  grand  badge  of  the  legion  of 
honour  on  his  bosom.  Magnificent  presents  were 
interchanged  on  both  parts ;  side  by  side  the  two 
Emperors  rode  into  Weimar,  amidst  the  roar  of  ar- 
tillery, the  cheers  of  multitudes,  and  the  thundering 
acclamations  of  ten  thousand  soldiers.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  hotel  of  the  Czar  the  monarchs  again 
embraced,  and  ascended  the  stairs  arm  in  arm.  Na^ 
poleon  requested  Alexander  to  give  him  the  watch- 
word of  the  day  ;  he  complied,  and  it  was  "  Erfurth 
.  ™.L..^    ..  »nd  confidence."    The  two  monarchs  dined  together, 

»  Thib.  vli.  ° 

ti\.  MoDt.  and  in  the  evening  a  general  illumination  evinced 
VI.  362.     ^1^^  intoxicating  joy  of  the  inhabitants.* 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  greatness 
Fetet  and    of  Napolcou's  powcr,  or  the  almost  irresistible  sway 
EiTuTth!'**  which  he  had  acquired  in  northern  and  central  Eu- 
rope, but  by  those  who  had  witnessed  the  pomp  and 
deference  with  which  he  was  surrounded  at  Tilsit 
and  Erfurth,  and,  four  years  afterwards,  at  Dresden. 
Environed  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  marshals,  gen- 
erals, diplomatists,  and  staff-oflScers,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  object  of  obsequious  attention  to  a 
crowd  of  princes  and  inferior  potentates,  who  depend- 
ed on  his  breath  for  their  political  existence  or  nomi- 
al  independence.    All  the  beauty,  rank,  and  distinc- 
ion  of  Germany  were  assembled,  seventy  princes  or 
idependent  sovereigns  were  in  attendance,  and  lite- 
lUy  it  might  be  said,  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
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watched  for  a  favourable  sign  from  the  mighty  Con-   chap.. 


queror's  chamberlains.  The  two  Emperors  spent  the  • 
forenoons  together,  conversing  on  the  public  affairs 
of  Europe  and  the  separate  plans  of  administration 
for  their  vast  dominions ;  they  then  rode  out  in  com- 
pany to  a  review  or  inspection  of  their  respective 
troops,  dined  alternately  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
evening  went  to  the  same  box  at  theatre.  A  brilliant 
band  of  the  most  distinguished  French  performers  had 
come  from  Paris  to  grace  the  conference,  and  during 
a  fortnight,  the  theatre  of  Erfurth,  resplendent  with 
illustrious,  men  and  beautiful  women,  beheld  the 
master-pieces  of  Racine  and  Comeille  performed  by 
the  talents  of  Talma,  Saint  Pris,  Mademoiselles  Duch- 
esnois  and  Bourgoin,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  per- 
formers.* On  the  6th  October  the  whole  court  proceed- 

*  The  attentions  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon  to  each  other  at  Erfurth, 
though  delicate,  were  got  up  with  so  much  anxiety  as  to  impress  the 
spectators  with  the  impression  that  the  intimacy  of  Tilsit  had  some- 
what declined,  and  that  a  feeling,  of  which  they  were  on  every  occasion 
so  very  solicitous  to  give  public  demonstration,  could  not  in  reality  have 
a  very  deep  foundation.  On  one  occasion  Alexander  expressed  great 
admiration  for  a  singularly  beautifid  dressing-case  and  breakfast  set  of 
porcelain  and  gold  in  Napoleon's  sleeping  apartment :  they  were  sent  to 
him  as  a  present  on  the  same  evening.  At  the  representation  of  Oedipe 
on  October  8,  when  the  line  was  repeated^ — 

"  L' Amitie  dun  grand  homme  est  un  bienfait  des  dieux," 
Alexander  turned  to  Napoleon,  and  presented  to  him  his  hand.  A  few 
days  after,  the  Czar,  when  preparing  to  go  into  the  salle-a-manger  to 
dinner,  perceived  that  he  had  forgotten  his  sword.  Napoleon  imme- 
diately unbuckled  his  own,  and  presented  h  to  him. — *'  I  accept  it  as  a 
mark  of  your  friendship,"  replied  Alexander.  •  "  Your  Majesty  may  be 
well  assured  I  shall  never  draw  it  against  you.**  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
grandeur,  Napoleon  had  sufficient  greatness  of  soul  and  true  discern- 
ment to  attempt  no  concealment  of  his  origin.  At  dinner  one  day  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  Golden  Bull,  and  the  primate  of  Germany 
insisted  that  it  had  been  published  in  1409. — '*  I  beg  your  pardon,*' 
observed  Napoleon  ;  "  fVheii  I  was  a  second  lieutenant  of  artiliery^  I  was 
three  years  at  Valence,  and  there  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  lodge  with 
a  learned  person,  in  whose  library  I  learned  that  and  many  other  valu* 
able  details.     Nature  has  given  me  a  memory  singularly  tenacious  of 


L. 
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-  tained  by  the  Qrand  Duke  of  that  place,  and  Napoleon 
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1808.  enjoyed  the  eatisfaction  of  conversing  with  Goetbe, 
Wieland,  and  the  other  illustrious  men  who  have 
thrown  an  imperishable  lustre  over  German  litera- 
ture. On  the  7th,  the  whole  party  visited  the  field 
of  Jena.  An  elegant  temple  had  been  constructed 
by  the  Grand  Duke  on  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Landgrafenberg,  the  sceneof  Napoleon's  frigid  bivouac 
I  Ante,  V.  two  years  before,  oa  the  night  before  the  battle  ;^  and 
a  little  lower  down  were  a  number  of  tents,  of  sump- 
tuous construction,  where  the  Emperor  and  his  cor- 
tege of  kings  were  entertained,  and  from  whence  he 
pointed  out  to  Alexander  the  line  of  the  different 
movements,  which,  on  that  memorable  spot,  had  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  his  most  cherished  projects.  At 
length,  After  s^visnteen  d^ys  speqt  together  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  the  two  Emperors,  on  the  14th 
October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  rode 
out  together  to  the  spot  where  they  bad  met  on 
the  27th  September  ;  they  there  alighted  from  their 

figures.'*  MademoUdle  Bourgoin,  whose  personal  cliarms  were  equal 
to  her  talents  as  an  actress,  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander ;  and  he  enquired  of  Napoleon  if  there  would  be 
any  inconvenience  in  his  forming  her  personal  acquaintance.  *'  None 
whatever/'  replied  Napoleon,  *'  except  that  it  would  be  a  certain  mode  of 
making  you  thorou^y  known  to  all  Paris.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  at 
the  post  hour,  the  most  minute  particulars  of  your  visits  to  her  wiU  be  des- 
patched ;  and  soon  there  will  not  be  a  statuary  in  Paris  who  will  not  be  in 
a  situation  to  model  your  person  from  head  to  foot.''  This  hint  had  the 
efiect  of  cooliog  the  rising  passion  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  who,  with 
aU  his  admiratioD  for  the  fair  sex,  bad  an  extreme  apprehension  of  such 
a  species  of  notoriety.  It  was  at  Erfurth  that  Napoleon  made  die 
memorable  observation  to  Talma  on  his  erroneous  view  of  the 
character  of  Nero,  in  the  Bricanieus  of  Raciae :  that  the  poet  had  apt 
represented  him  as  such  in  the  commencement  of  his  career  $  and  that 
it  was  |i^  till  love,  his  ruling  passion  at  the  moment,  was  thwarted,  that 
he  became  vioieat,  oniei,  and  tyraanicaL— -See  Las  Casb8>  iv.  292,  and 
TiUBii7fiBAi7y  vii.,  $i,  66,  7i. 
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horgeS)  and  walked  aide  by  side  for  a  few  minutes  In   chap. 

close  conversation,  and,  then  embracing,  bade  each '. — 

Other  a  final  adieu.     Alexander  returned  rapidly  to-    ^®^®- 
wards  Poland;  Napoleon  remeasured  his  steps  slowly »  Thib.  yH. 
and  pensively  towards  Erfurth.     They  never  met  Montg!  vi. 
again  in  this  world.'  ♦  ^'^X. 

Though  Austria  was  not  admitted  as  a  party  to  232.  Hard* 
the  Conference  at  Erfurth,  Baron  Vincent,  envoy  of**  ^^^* 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  came  with  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  Francis  on  the  subject  of  the  armaments 
on  either  side  in  southern  Germany;  and  a  joint 
memorial  was  presented  by  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Russia,  proposing  a  termination  of  hostilities  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain.     But  these  im- 
portant  state    papers  will   more  fitly  come  under 
consideration  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  which  treat  •Seebdow, 
specifically  of  the  affairs  of  Austria  and  England  atandiui. 
this  momentous  crisis  of  their  history.^ 

But  it  was  neither  to  amuse  themselves  with  re- 
views and  theatrical  representations,  nor  to  roake  g^^^^^j^, 
proposals  to  Austria  and  Enfi4and,  which  they  were  ©f  both  par- 

*  ,-  .        .*  .  1  /  tics  at  the 

well  aware  could  not  be  listened  to,  that  the  two  coofereacc. 
Emperors  had  come  so  far  and  remained  together  so 
long.  It  was  with  no  view  to  peace,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  clear  prophetic  anticipation  of  an 
approaching  multiplication  of  hostilities,  that  the 
Conference  at  Erfurth  to<A:  place.  Napoleon  clearly 
perceived  that  Austria  was  about  to  take  advantage 
of  his  immersion  in  the  Peninsular  War^  and  of  the 
extraordinary  preparations  which  Engknd  was 
making  for  a  continental  campaign,  to  renew  the 

*  In  one  of  their  conv.ersdtions  Al0x«fl4er  stroi^  iwppeseated  to  die 
French  Eoipjcror  the  regist^oce  which  bs  eii^lems/^  m  bit  SmaiMk^m 
the  artia^mtic  chiefs^  in  hit  |)roj^ct8  fyr  (b#  public  f9ttl*  *'  Etdkvo 
me,'*  said  Napoleon^  **  kow  Urge  soiever  a  tiirooe  may  be,  it  will 
always  be  found  too  small  for  two  ma8ters."^MoNT6AiLLAiD,  vi.  354. 
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CHAP,   contest  in  Germany,  and  it  was  to  Russia  alone  that 

—  he  could  look  for  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  the 

1808.  North  of  Europe  during  the  arduous  crisis  which  was 
approaching.  Albeit  internally  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fearful  contest  in  the  end  with  the  power 
of  France,  Alexander  was  not  less  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  gaining  time  for  the  preparations  for  it ; 
and  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
peculiar  and  national  interests  of  Russia  were  in  the 
mean-time  chiefly  to  be  promoted  by  remaining  firm 
in  the  French  alliance,  and  that  when  the  evil  day  did 
come,  the  best  preparation  for  it  would  be  found  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  empire  in  Fin- 
land and  on  the  Danube,  which  was  likely  to  follow 
an  adherence  to  his  present  engagements.  Thus, 
while  both  these  great  potentates  were  lavishing 
professions  of  friendship  and  regard  on  each  other, 
they  were  in  reality  nursing  the  feelings  destined  to 
lead  to  inextinguishable  hostility  in  their  hearts ; 
Napoleon  returned,  almost  blinded  by  Russian  flat- 
tery, to  Paris,  to  prepare,  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  means  of  arranging  the  countless  host 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  lead  to  the  Kremlin  ; 
and  Alexander,  loaded  with  French  presents,  remea- 
»  Thib.  vii.  sured  his  steps  to  Muscovy  to  organize  the  force, 
B^utouriiD,  d^^ined,  after  adding  Finland  and  the  Principalities 
i.  32, 83,  on  the  Danube  to  his  dominions,  to  hurl  back  to  the 
iu^ee.''''""* Seine  the  tide  of  Gallic  invasion.'* 

*  **  The  Emperor  Alexander,"  says  Boutourlin,  **  felt  that  the  aK 
liance  concluded  at  Tilsit,  cemented  at  Erfurth,  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to 
be  conformable  to  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  would  come  to  an  end  ; 
and  ttiat  the  grand  crisis  was  approaching  which  was  destined  either  to 
consolidate  the  universal  empire  which  the  French  Emperor  was  en- 
deavouring to  establish  on  the  Continent,  or  to  break  the  chains  which 
retained  so  many  Continental  states  under  his  rule.  Determined  never 
to  submit  to  any  condition  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
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The  Conferences  of  Erfurth  were  not  reduced,  like   chap. 
those  of  Tilsit,  to  formal  or  secret  treaties ;  at  least, . 


if  such  were  sigi^ed,  they  have  not  yet  transpired  ^^^^' 
from  any  of  the  European  archives.  But  they  were  Tenor  of  the 
not,  on  that  account,  the  less  important,  or  the  lesshew  [heJT 
calculated  to  determine,  for  a  course  of  years,  the 
fate  of  the  continental  monarchies.  In  the  verbal  con* 
versations  which  took  place,  the  great  object  of  the 
two  potentates  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  each 
other  to  their  respective  projects  of  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  the  lesser  states  in  their  vicinity ; 
and  their  mutual  interests  or  necessities  rendered  this 
an  easy  task.  Alexander  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  placing  of 
Princes  of  the  Napoleon  Dynasty  on  the  thrones  of 
the  Peninsula,  as  well  as  to  the  establishment  of 
Murat  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  annexation 
of  Tuscany  to  the  French  Empire.  The  effects  of 
this  consent  soon  appeared  in  the  accrediting  of  Rus- 
sian Ambassadors  to  the  courts  of  these  infant  sove- 
reigns. On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  consented  to 
the  uniting  of  Finland,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia  to 
the  already  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar,  admitted  his 
relation  and  future  brother-in-law,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Oldenberg,  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
gave  satisfactory  explanations  in  regard  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  held  out  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  East  the  prospects  of  obtaining  aid  from  France 
in  the  attempt  to  stretch  his  mighty  arms  over  the 
Asiatic  Continent,  and  give  a  deadly  wound  to  the 

the  Emperor  of  Russia  regarded  the  rupture  as  near  and  unavoidable, 
and  thenceforward  applied  himself  silently  to  organize  the  immense  re- 
sources of  his  States^  to  resist  the  danger  which  was  approaching ;  a 
danger  which  promised  to  be  the  more  terrible,  that  Russia  would  have 
to  sustain  it^  to  all  appearance  alone,  against  the  accumulated  forces  of 
the  greater  part  of  Europe."— Boutourlin,  i,  45. 
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CHAP,  power  of  £ngl«nd  oa  th«  plains  of  Hiatdosftn.     In 
.return  for  so  many  concessions^  he  procured  fSrom 


1808.  Alexander  a  promise  to  aid  Franqs  with  a  consider- 
able force  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Austria  ;  and 
conceded  to  his  earnest  entreaties  a  considerable  re- 
laxation of  theoppreesive  burd^sunder  which  Prussia 
had  so  long  groaned.  The  arrear  of  contributions^ 
fixed  at  140,000»000  francs,  by  the  treaty  of  8th 
>Ante,Tu  September,'  was  reduced  to  185,000,000;  and  a 
^'  ^^^*  more  important  relaxation  took  place  in  the  form  of 
payment,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  50,000,000 
of  francs  received  by  Daru  on  the  5th  November, 
and  70,000,000  more,  for  which  promissory  notes 
were  granted,  the  royal  revenues  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  Prussian  authorities  ;  and  the  French  troops, 
whidi  were  urgently  required  in  the  Peninsula,  were, 
with  the  exception  of  the  garrisons  of  Stettin,  Gus* 
trin,  and  Glogau,  entirely  to  evacuate  the  Prussian 
dominions.  Thus  had  Napoleon  the  address  to  make 
his  disasters  in  Spain,  which  imp^^tively  required 
die  removal  of  the  French  troops  firom  the  North  of 
Germany,  the  means  of  gratifying  Alexander  by  an 
apparent  concession  to  his  wishes,  and  diminishing 
the  irritation  of  Prussia,  which,  in  the  event  of  hos* 
tilities  witb  Austria,  might  prove,  even  after  all  its 
disasters,  a  formidable  enemy  in  his  rear*  Two 
other  more  delicate  subjects  of  discussion  were,  after 
being  touched  on,  averted  rather  than  settled,  by  the 
diplomatic  skill  of  the  two  Emperors,  and  left  the 
seeds  of  inextinguishable  future  jealousy  in  their 
minds.  The  first  was  a  proposal  by  Napoleon,  who 
already  had  resolved  to  divorce  Josephine,  for  the 
hand  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine  Paotowna,  the 
favourite  sister  of  the  Emperor ;  a  proposal  which 
the  astute  Rusmn  evaded  by  re£»ring  the  matter, 
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not  to  the  reigning  En]{)refis^  whose  ambition  its   ghap. 
brilliancy  might  ba\re  dazsled^  but  the  Empresd^ 


Dowagerj  whose  firmnesa  of  character  was  proof   ^®^ 
agaidst  the  seduction,  and  who  hastened  to  terminate 
the  dangerous  negotiation  hy  alleging  religious  scru- 
ples, and  shortly  after  marrying  her  daughter  to 
Prince  Oldenberg.     The  second  was^  the  amicable 
but  resolute  contest  for  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople.    Napoleon^  as  he  himself  has  told  us^*  could 
not  bring  his  mind  to  cede  to  his  rival  the  Queen  of 
the  East :    Alexander,  with  justice,  regarded  it  as 
the  outlet  to  his  southern  domiiiions— the  back^looi^ 
of  his  empire,  and  wad  earnest  that  its  key  should 
be  placed  in  his  hand.    Fearful  of  interrupting  their 
pi*esent  harmony  by  iiny  such  irreconcilable  theme 
of  discord,  the  subject  was,  by  common  consent,  laid 
aside :  the  city  of  Constantine  was  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  Turks*  who,  in  every  othen  xhib.  tii 
respect,  were  abandon^  to  Muscovite  ambition ;  but  ^^J®; 
the  tender  point  had  been  touched — the  chord  which  239,  245. 
jarred  in  the  hearts  of  each  struck ;  and  the  inesti-35"  jom.' 
maUe  prize  formed  the  secret  subject  of  hostility,  *^®?-2^" 
which,  as  much  as  jealoiisy  of  English  power,  after*  233. 
wards  led  the  French  legicms  to  Borodino  and  the  ags.*^*^"' 
Kremlin.^ 

Immediately  after  the  Conference  at  Srfurth  a  Km-- 
mal  treaty  was  concluded  with  Prussia,  by  Which  the  Nov.  6, 
alleviations  to  her  miseries  provided  for  by  the  arbiters  *^^®' 
of  Europe  were  reduced  to  writing;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  evacuation  of  the  Prussian  States,  with  the 

•  *«  We  talked,"  says  NapoleoA,  «^  of  the  affairs  of  Ttirkey  at  ftrfurtli. 
Alexander  was  very  desirous  that  I  shotild.ton^ent  to  Ms  obtakring  poft. 
session  of  Constantinople,  but  I  coukl  never  bring  my  mind  to  consent 
to  it.  It  is  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world,  is  placed  in  the  finest  situa- 
tion, and  is  itself  worth  akingdom." — Las  Cases,  iv.  2S1,  and  O'Mbara, 
1.382. 
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CHAP,  exception  of  the  three  retained  fortresses,  took  place. 


L, 


•  Restored  hy  this  removal,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
1808.    rigjit  of  collecting  his  revenue,  in  a  certain  degree 
to  his  rank  of  an  independent  sovereign,  Frederick 
Dec.  3.      William,  in  company  with  his  beautiful  Queen,  re- 
365!°*»itrl  turned  to  the  capital,  and  made  his  public  entry  into 
ten^^sup.  V.  Berlin  amidst  the  transports  and  tears  of  his  subjects. 
The  secret  objects  of  the  Conference  at  Erfurtli 
Murttisde-soon  developed  themselves.     Murat  was  declared  hy 
of ^apiJ"^ Napoleon  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  and  leaving 
"^^^^fthe  theatre  of  his  sanguinary  measures  and  rash 
hisdorain.  hostiHty  iu  the  Peninsula,  hastened  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  newly  acquired  dominions.     He  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  joy  by  the  inconstant  people, 
who  seemed  equally  delighted  with  any  sovereign 
sent   to  them    by  the  great  northern  Conqueror. 
His   entry  into   Naples  was   as   great  a  scene  of 
triumph,  felicitations,  and  enthusiasm,  as  that  of 
Joseph  had  been.     Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he 
gave  proof  of  the  vigour  which  was  at  least  to  at- 
tend his  military' operations,  by  a  successful  expedi- 
tion against  the  Island  of  Capri,  which  the?  English 
had  held  for  three  years,  but  now  yielded,  with  a 
«  Thib.  Tii.  small  garrison  under  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  which  capi- 
1^1^37?^*'  tulated  and  was  sent  back  to  England,  to  a  vigorous 
^^^'        and  well  conceived  attack  from  the  French  forces.* 

Secured  by  the  Conferences  at  Erfurth  from  all 
Napoleon  danger  in  his  rear.  Napoleon  speedily  returned  to 
retimis  to   p^j^jg  .  ^^^  ^f^^^  presiding  over  the  opening  of  the 

Legislative  Assembly,  then  resolved,  with  his  wonted 
vigour,  to  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees,  determined  by  a 
sudden  attack  to  disperse  the  Spanish  armaments 
and  capture  Madrid,  before  either  the  English  aux- 
iliaries could  acquire  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  Austria  could  gain   time  to  put  iU 
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motion  the  extensive  armaments  she  was  preparing    chap. 

on   the  Danube.     Leaving  Paris   in   the   end    of — 

October,  he  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  8d  Novem-  ^®^®- 
her,  and  immediately  disposed  his  forces  for  active  ^ov.  3!' 
operations.^  *  Thib.  rii. 

The  effect  of  the  vigorous  exertions  which  he  had 
made  to  strengthen  his  armies  in  that  quarter  was 
now  beginning  to  display  itself.  The  fifty  thousand 
soldiers  who  in  the  middle  of  August  were  concen- 
trated on  the  Ebro,  dejected  by  disaster,  dispirited  by 
defeat,  had  now  swelled  by  the  end  of  September,  as  p^^ 
if  by  enchantment,  to  ninety  thousand  men,  P'^^sent'?^'^ 
under  arms  on  the  Ebro,  besides  twenty  thousand, 
under  St  Cyr,  in  Catalonia.  This  body,  already  so 
formidable,  subsequently  received  vast  accessions  of 
force  from  the  troops  arriving  from  Germany,  espe- 
cially the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  corps  of  Soult, 
Ney,  and  Mortier,  all  of  which  were  veterans  from 
the  Grand  Army,  confident  in  themselves,  and  inured 
to  victory.  During  the  whole  of  October,  the  rbad 
from  Bayonne  to  Vittoria  was  crowded  with  horse- 
men and  carriages ;  through  every  opening  in  the 
Pyrenees,  foot-soldiers  were  pouring  in  endless  mul- 
titudes to  reinforce  the  grand  muster  in  Navarre.  Con- 
formably to  his  general  custom,  Napoleon  divided  the 
whole  army  into  eight  corps,  commanded  by  so  many 
marshals,  whose  names,  already  rendered  immortal 
in  the  rolls  of  Fame,  seemed  a  sure  presage  to  vic- 
tory.*    Their  united  force,  when  the  Emperor  took 

*  First  corps,  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno,  .        .        .  33,937 

Secdnd  do.,  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  afterwards  Soult, 

Duke  of  Dalmatia,  .   ' 33,054 

Third  do.,  Moncey,  Duke  of  Comegliano,  .        .  37,690 

Fourth  do.,  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Dantzic,      .         .         .  25,984 

Fifth  do.,  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso,  .        .         .  26,713 

Sixth  do.,  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingeo,  .         .        .  38,033 


Carried  forward, 
VOL,  VI.  3  E 


195,411 
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CHAP,  the  field  ia  tha  beginning  of  November,  was  not  1( 
. — '■ — than  three  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  at  leant 
1808.   f^pjy  thoueand  were  cavalry;  and  after  deducting 
the  troops  in  Catalonia,  and  those  which  required  to 
be  maintained  in  garrison  in  the  northern  fortresaea, 
and  the  sick  and  absent,  at  least  an  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand   could   be  relied  on  for  offensive 
operations  on  the  Ebro.     But  the  magnitude  of  this 
force,  great  as  it  was,  constituted  the  least  formidable 
part  of  its  character.     It  was  its  incomparable  dis- 
cipline, spirit,  and  equipment,  the  skill  and  vigour  of 
its  officers,  the  docility  and  experience  of  its  soldiera, 
the  central  and  impregnable  position  which  it  occUp- 
pied  among  the  mountains  of  Navarre,  and  the  nnitj 
of  design  which  it  was  well  known  would  soon  be 
'  Tor.  ii     communicated  to  its  operations  by  the  consummate  ta-- 
pier,L  s6i,lents  of  Napolcou,  which  constituted  its  real  strength, 
s^utK  h\*  ^^^  rendered  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Europe  justly 
886, 887.  fearful  of  the  collision  of  such  a  host  with  the  divided 
152.         and  inexperienced  armies  of  the  Spanish  provinces.* 
These  armies,  though  very  numerous  on  paper, 
potitiont    and  in  considerable  strength  in  the  field,  were  far 
^°*[^'"*g°^]*from  being  in  a  situation,    either  from  discipline, 
nWdf.       equipment,  or  position,  to  make  head  against  so  for- 
midable an  enemy.     The  Spanish  troops  were  divided 


Brought  forward, 
Seventh  do.,  General  St  Cyr  in  Catalonia, 
Eighth  do.,  Junot,  Duke  ttf  Abranteg, 
lUserve,  NapoUon  io  person* 
On  March  from  France,  . 


195,411 
49,107 
«*,780 
42,382 
14,060 

819,690 

*  Before  assuming  the  Command  of  the  army.  Napoleon  had  said,  in 
hk  opening  address  to  the  Legislative  Body  at  Paris,  <*  In  a  few  days  I 
shall  set  out  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my  army^  and  with  the  aid 
of  God,  crown  at  Madrid  the  King  of  Spain,  and  plant  my  eaglet  on  the 
towers  of  Litbonr-^Diecourse^  25ih  Oct.  1808.  Moniteur,  26th  Oc 
tober,  1808,  and  Thib.  vii.  86.  And  Imperial  Muster-rolls,  Napibr, 
i.  88,  Appendix t 
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into  three  armies ;  that  of  the  rights  under  Palafox^   chap* 

If* 


consisting  of  eighteen  thousand  infantry,  and  five 
hundred  horse,  occupied  the  country  between  Sara*  ^®^* 
gossa  andSanguessa,and  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Arragonese:  the  centre,  under  Castanos,  which 
boasted  of  the  victors  of  Baylen  in  its  ranks,  was 
twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  including  thirteen  hun- 
dred horse,  and  had  thirty-six  pieces  of  cannon ;  it  lay 
at  Tarazona  and  Agreda,  right  opposite  to  the  French 
position ;  the  left,  under  Blake,  thirty  thousand  in 
number,  almost  entirely  Galicians,  but  with  hardly 
any  cavalry,  and  only  twenty-six  guns,  was  stationed 
on  the  rocky  mountains  near  Reynosa,  from  whence 
the  Ebro  takes  its  rise.  Thus,  seventy-four  thousand 
infantry,  and  two  thousand  horse,  with  eighty-six 
guns,  were  all  that  the  Spaniards  could  rely  upon  for 
immediate  operations  on  the  Ebro ;  for  although  con- 
siderable reserves  were  collecting  in  the  rear,*yet  they 
were  too  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  their  dis- 
cipline and  equipment  not  in  a  sufficient  state  of  for- 
wardness to  permit  of  their  either  arriving  in  time  at 
the  theatre  of  conflict,  or  taking  any  useful  part  in  it, 
if  they  were  there.  Seventy  thousand  Spanish  in- 
fantry and  two  thousand  Spanish  cavalry,  could  never 
be  considered  a  match  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand French  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances :  least  of  all 
could  they  be  relied  on,  when  the  French  occupied 
a  central  position,  defended  by  almost  inaccessible 

♦  These  reserves  were  stated  to  be  as  follows  j  but  they  were  all  dis- 
tant from  the  scene  of  action,  and  had,  for  the  most  part»  hardly  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  military  art. 

Castilians  at  Segovia,  about  150  mileB  in  the  rear,         12,000 
Estremadureans  at  Talavera,         .  .  «         13,000 

Andalusians  in  La  Mancha^  .  .  »         14,000 

Asturiaos  in  reserre  at  Llanes,     •  •  •        1S»000 

Total,    57,000 
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CHAP,  mountains,  and  were  guided  by  one  commaDder  of 
consummate  abilities,  while  their  undisciplined  an- 
1808.  tagonists,  scattered  over  a  circumference  two  hundred 
>  Nap.  i.  miles  in  length,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
Tot.*^^  deep  ravines,  rapid  rivers,  and  impassable  ridges, 
i??'  ^^»  •  were  under  the  command  of  different  and  indepen- 
152, 153.  dent  generals,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  gifted  with 
108,"*      comparatively  moderate  military  talents.^ 

The  British  forces,  it  is  true,  under  Sir  John 
Mwtsb,  po-  Moore  and  Sir  David  Baird,  were  rapidly  approach- 
ttreo^h  of  ing  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  their  distance,  notwith- 
A«^Britith  standing  all  their  efforts,  was  still  such  as  to  preclude 
Oct.  18.     the  hope  of  their  being  in  a  situation  to  render  any 
effectual  assistance.     Sir  John  Moore's  forces,  wbicb 
set  out   on  their  march  from  Lisbon,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  the  middle  of  October,  had  broken, 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  better  roads  for  the  artil- 
lery and  waggon-train,  into  two  columns  ;  and  while 
the  main  body,  under  Sir  John  in  person,  followed 
the  direct  road  by  Abrantes,  Almeida,  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  a  lesser  division,  but  with  the  reserve  and 
most  of  the  guns,  took  the  more  circuitous  route  by 
Not.  8.      Elvas,  Badajoz,  Talavera,  and  Madrid.    It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  8th  November,  that  this  heavily 
encumbered  corps  reached  the  Spanish  capital,  and  ou 
Not.  27.     the  27th  of  the  same  month  that  it  crossed  the  Guadar- 
rama  mountains,  before  which  time  the  fate  of  all  the 
Spanish  armies  on  the  Ebro  was  sealed.  Mean-while, 
Sir  John  Moore  was  farther  advanced ;  for,  on  the 
Not.  11.     11th,  he  crossed  the  Spanish  frontier,and,  on  the  18th, 

the  bulk  of  his  forces  at  Salamanca ;  but 

aird,  who  had  landed  at  Corunna  on 
ober,  had  only,  by  great  exertion,  suc- 
hing  Astorga  in  Leon,  four  days'  march 
ca,  on  the  20th  November.  Thus,  the 
not  in  all  more  than  thirty  thousand 
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strong,  was  split  into  three  divisions  severally  sta-  chap. 
tioned  at  the  Escurial,  Salamanca*  and  Astorga,  dis 


tant  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  each  other,  and    ^®^* 
without  any  common  base  or  line  of  operations ;  and 
thq  Spaniards,  a  hundred  miles  farther  in  advance, 
were  also  divided  into  three  armies,  separated  by  still 
greater  distances  from  each  other,  while  Napoleon  lay 
with  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  veteran  troops 
clustered  round  the  basin  of  Vittorla,     It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  Allies,  exhibiting  in  this  respect  a  melan- 
choly contrast  to  their  antagonists,  were  but  novices 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  signally  ignorant  of  the  import- 
ance of  time  in  its  combinations ;  and  that  the  English 
in  particular,  inheriting  too  much  of  the  character  of 
their  Saxon  ancestors,  were,  like  Athelstane  the  Un-]^^*^JJ 
ready,  still  unprepared  to  strike  till  the  moment  for*-  435, 
decisive  operations  had  passed.  *  *  i.  lei,  199.' 

*  These  observations  apply  to  those  having  the  general  direction  of 
the  Allied  campaign,  and  especially  the  English  Government,  who,  at  this 
period,  were  far  from  being  adequately  impressed  with  the  vital  import- 
ance of  time  in  war.  Their  instructions  for  the  campaign  were  dated  so 
late  as  October  6.  Both  the  gallant  generals  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  English  army^  pressed  forward  with  all  imaginable  expedition  afler 
they  received  them ;  and  Sir  John  Moore  in  particular,  as  it  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  with  mournful  resolution,  commenced  an  important  advance, 
under  circumstances,  to  all  but  a  soldier  of  honour,  utterly  desperate.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  commence  operations  before  the  junction  with 
Sir  David  Baird,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  November.  But 
still,  in  all  concerned,  there  was  at  this  period  an  evident  want  of  the  vigour 
and  expedition  requisite  for  success  in  war.  Napoleon  would  never  have 
permitted  the  main  English  army  to  have  lingered  inactive  at  Lisbon  from 
the  end  of  August,  when  the  Convention  at  Cintra  was  concluded,  till 
the  middle  of  October,  when  the  march  for  Spain  commenced,  nor  de« 
laycd  the  British  expedition  under  Sir  David  Baird  till  it  reached  the 
Spanish  shores  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  But  these 
were  the  faults  of  government.  .  .  .  The  greatest  error,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  of  Sir  John  Moore,  was  separating  the  artillery  from  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  in  the  advance  into  Spain.  For  this  oblivion  of  the 
first  rule  of  military  movements,  viz.  to  station  each  portion  of  the  army 
so  that  its  different  arms  may,  in  case  of  need,  support  and  aid  each  other, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any  excuse.     It  is  dllficult  to  conceive  how 
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CHAP.       Napoleon,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  importance 
-  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  in  the  outset,  and  dis- 


1808.    persing  the  Spanish  armies  in  his  front,  before  the 
MoTementi  Warlike  and  disciplined  reserve  of  the  English  troops 
Ranch  left  could  arrfvc  at  the  scene  of  actioi^  lost  no  time,  after 
tJri^*^    his  arrival  on  the  Bidassoa,  in  pressing  forward  the 
NapoieoD.   most  activc  operations.    Some  inconsiderable  actions 
had,  before  his  arrival,  taken  place  on  the  left,  where 
Blake  had,  since  the  18th  September,  been  engaged 
in  an  offensive  movement,  from  which  no  material 
results  had  ensued.     Prior  to  this  the  French  had 
evacuated  Burgos  and  Tudela,  and  extended  them- 
selves towards  Bilboa,  which  they  still  held,  much 
against  the  will  of  Napoleon,  who  strongly  censured 
such  a  proceeding,  as  gaining  nothing  in  strength  of 
position,  and  losing  much  in  moral  influence.*  Blake 

the  direct  road  by  Almeida  could  at  that  period  have  been  impassable  for 
artiUeiy  and  waggons,  when  it  had  so  recently  before  been  traversed  by 
Junot,  with  all  his  army,  and  was  ever  after  the  great  line  of  military 
conuBunication  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  use  of  from  the 
capital  to  the  frontier;  and,  at  any  rate,  if  the  passage  at  that  period 
was  impracticable  for  the  guns,  that  might  hare  been  a  good  reason  for 
sending  the  whole  army  round  by  Elvas,  but  it  could  be  none  for 
separating  it  into  two  parts,  severed  by  two  hnndred  miles  Gnm  each 
other,  and  ezpoeiiig  either  to  the  chance  of  destruction,  when  the  other 
was  not  at  hand  to  lend  it  any  support  Colonel  Napier,  much  to  his 
credit,  admits  that  this  separation  violated  a  great  mflitaiy  principle, 
though  he  endeavours  to  defend  it  m  that  particular  case  m  unattended 
with  danger.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  greatest  com- 
roanders  sometimes  unnecessarily  fiill  into  a  similar  forgetfblness ;  and 
that  the  cantoning  the  English  infantry  apart  from  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
attack,  in  181d,  had  wellnigh  mduced  a  serious  disaster  at  Quatre  Bras. 
— iSfep  Napiee,  i.  334,  and  Infra,  vol.  viii,  Voce  WatcHoo, 

•  "  The  line  of  the  Ebro,"  says  Napoleon,  •*  was  actually  taken ;  it 
must  be  kept*  To  advance  from  that  river  withoat  an  ot^ect,  would 
create  indecision;  but  why  evacuate  Bargos-^why  abandon  Tudela? 
Both  were  of  importance,  both  politically  and  morally ;  the  latter  as 
commanding  a  stone  bridge  and  the  canal  of  Saragossa;  the  former  as 
the  capital  of  a  province,  the  centre  of  many  communkctlons,  a  town 
of  great  tase,  and  of  nUtire  value  to  the  Prench  army.    If  occupied 
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broke  up  from  ReTnosa  on  the  18th  September  with  chap. 
thirty  thousand  OalicianB^  and  advanced  to  San-      ^' 


tander.    The  effect  of  this  movement  was  to  make    ^^^* 
the  French  concentrate  their  forces  in  the  basin  of  ^^ 
Vittoria;   and  Blake  attacked  Bilboa  with  fifteen  Sept.  23. 
thousand  tnen»  which  fell  the  day  after  it  was  in« 
rested;  while  the  French  withdrew  up  the  valley 
of  Durango^  and  all  the  lateral  valleys  in  its  vicinity, 
to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Navarre* 
But  though  these  operations  were  at  first  successful^ 
yet  the  natural  effects  of  the  presumption  and  want 
of  foresight  of  the  Spanish  Oovernment  and  generals 
soon  developed  itself.    Blake  had  engaged  in  this 
laborious  and  dangerous  mountain-warfare  without 
magazine  stores^  or  any  base  of  operations^  and  with 
only  seventy  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun. 
His  men,  when  the  winter  was  approaching  and  the ,  j^    ^ 
snow  beginning  to  fall,  were  without  greatcoats,  and  34.%  369. 
many  without  shoes.    The  bulk  of  his  forces,  grouped  ss?,  339. 
around  Burgos,  exposed  his  right  flank  to  successful  J^J*  ^^^ 
attack.' 

A  combined  attack  had  been  arranged  between 
the  Spanish  generals  along  the  whole  circumference  check  of 
which  they  occupied  upon  the  centrid  mountain  po-^^~»* 
sition  of  the  French  army.     But  such  a  complicated 
movement,  difficult  and  hazardous  even  with  theoct.27. 

in  foroe»  it  would  threaten  Palencia,  VaUadolidi  even  Madrid  itself.  If 
the  enemy  occupies  Burgos^  Logrono,  and  Tudela,  the  French  army 
will  he  in  a  pitiful  situation.''  It  is  temarkahle  how  early  the  experi- 
enced eye  df  the  I'rench  Emperor,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
leagues  from  the  scene  of  acdon^  discerned  the  military  importance  of 
BuRGOs^a  town  then  unknown  to  military  fame;  but  the  value  of 
which  was  afterwards  so  strongly  felt  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
he  strained  every  nerve,  and  exposed  himself  to  imminent  risk  in  the 
dose  of  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1812,  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
effect  its  reduction.—  Vide  Note,  Sur  le$  Affairet  d*F,sjxigne,  August  IQOB, 
iakai  ai  f7«oriefc^NAM]£Ji,  App.  No.  iv.  p.  IS. 
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CHAP,   best  disciplined  troops,  when  acting  along  such,  an 

' —  extensive  and  rugged  line  of  country,  was  alto^tber 

1808.    hopeless  with  the  disorderly  and  ill-appointed  bands 
of  the  Peninsular  patriots.     An  attack  by  Castanos, 
with  the  Andalusian  army,  upon  the  French   posts 
on  the  Ebro  around  Logrono,  though  at  the  first 
attended  with  some  success,  at  length  terminated  in 
disaster  ;  and  the  Spanish  division  of  Plgnatelli  was 
driven  back  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery,  and 
immediately  dispersed.     Discouraged  by  this  check, 
Castanos  fell  back  to  Calahorra;   and  dissensions, 
threatening  very  serious   consequences,  broke  out 
between  that  General  and  Palafox,  who  retired  with 
the  Arragonese  levies  towards  Saragossa.     Mean- 
while Blake,  whose  forces,  from  the  junction  of  the 
troops  under  Romana,  which  had  come  up  from 
Corunna,  and  the  Asturians,  with  whom  he  was  in 
communication  near  Santander,  were  increased  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  commenced  a  forward 
movement  on  the  French  left  in  the  Biscayan  pro- 
vinces, and  stretching  himself  out  by  the  sea-coast, 
and  up  the  valley  of  Durango,  threatened  to  inter- 
pose between  the  advanced  divisions  of  Lefebvre 
and  Ney*8  corps,  which  lay  most  exposed,  and  their 
» Tor.  ii.     communication  with   the   French   frontier   on  the 

This  offensive  movement  was  well  conceived,  and 

Defeat  of    ^^  couductcd  and   followed  up  with  the  requisite 

Bitke  at     vigour,  might  have  led  to  great  results.     As  it  was, 

however,  his  forces  were  so  scattered,  that  though 

Oct.  31.     thirty-six  thousand  were  under  his  immediate  orders, 

only  seventeen  thousand  were  collected  by  Blake  in 

front  of  the  enemy,  without  any  artillery,  in   the 

valley  of  Durango ;  the  remainder  bemg  stretched 

inactive  along  the  sea-coast,  or  separated  from  the 
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main  body  by  impassable  mountain  ridges.  Alarmed,  chap. 
however,  by  the  probable  consequence  of  an  interpo-  - 


sition  of  such  a  force  between  the  bulk  of  his  troops    ^®^^' 
and  their   communications  with   Bayonne  and  St 
Sebastian,  Lefebvre  resolved  to  make  a  general  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bilboa.     Descending  from  the  heights 
of  Durango  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  he  suddenly 
attacked  the  Spanish  army  at  daybreak  on  the  31st  Oct.  31. 
October,  with   such  vigour,  that  the  divisions  in 
front  were  thrown  back  on  those  in  the  rear,  and 
the  whole  driven  in  utter  confusion  to  Bilboa,  from 
whence  tbey  continued  their  retreat  in  the  night  to 
Balmaseda,  in  the  direction  of  the  Asturias.     Le- 
febvre followed  him  up  next  day ;  but  Blake  having 
assembled  his  troops,  turned  upon  bis  pursuers,  and, '  Tor.  u. 
after  some  sharp  partial  engagements,  the  French  j,i,p;  j,  379^ 
retired  to  Bilboa,  of  which  they  were  allowed  to^'* 
retain  undisturbed  possession.^ 

Matters  were  in  this  state  in  Navarre  and  Biscay, 
when  Napoleon  arrived  at  Vittoria,  and  instantly,  Po«t><"»  of 
as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  communicated  his  ownand  spaoith 
unequalled  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  army.JJ"!^*, 
Disapproving  of  Lefebvre*s  unsupported  attack  up-^'nTaU 
on  Blake,  which  promised  merely  to  force  him  back 
from  the  scene  of  action,  without  effecting  those  de« 
cisi ve  results  which  his  presence  both  usually  occa- 
sioned and  at  present  required,  he  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  most  vigorous  operations.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  allied  armies  promised  the  greatest  results 
to  immediate  attack.     Blake,  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand defeated  and  starving  mountaineers,  was  n^ar 
Espinosa  in  Biscay ;  the  Conde  de  Belvidere,  with 
the  Estremaduran  levies,  twelve  thousand  strong,  was 
in  Burgos ;  Castanos  and  Palafox,  little  dreaming  of 
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CHAP,  the  dan^r  which  wai  approaching,  were  preparing 
— ^ —  to  advance  again  towards  Logrono,  and  confidently 
^®^*    expected  to  drive  the  invaders  over  the  Pyrenees  ; 
while  the  English  forces,  slowly  converging  towards 
the  scene  of  action,  were  still  scattered,  from  Connna 
to  Madrid)  over  the  half  of  Spain.    Nap(4eon,  on  thm 
I  Ntp.  i.     other  hand)  had  a  hundred  thousand  excellent  troops 
5^;.?®/^  ready  for  immediate  operations,  in  a  drcumferraee 
12A.       'of  twenty  miles  round  his  headquarters  at  Vittc^a,* 
besides  nearly  an  equal  force  at  a  greater  distance  in 
Biscay  and  Navarre. 

The  plans  of  the  French  Emperor  were  immedi-^ 
Defeat  of  ately  formed.  Blake,  whose  eyes  were  at  length 
n^aJ^  opened  to  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was 
and  Eapi-  placcd,  SO  far  in  advance,  and  destitute  of  all  commu* 
N^  10.  nication  with  the  other  Spanish  armies,  had  retired 
to  EspiNosA,  where  he  had  concentrated  nearly  all 
his  troops,  including  those  which  had  come  with 
Romana  from  the  Baltic,  in  a  very  Strong  position  ; 
while  his  reserves  and  park  of  artillery  were  station- 
ed in  the  rear  at  Reynosa.  He  had  now  rejoined 
his  artillery,  and  had  collected  twenty-five  thousand 
men ;  but  his  troops,  half  naked  and  in  great  part  with* 
out  shoes,  were  shivering  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  exhausted  by  incessant  marching  and 
countermarching,  often  without  food,  for  fourteen 
days.  In  this  state  they  were  attacked  on  the  fore- 
noon of  the  10th,  by  Marshal  Victor,  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  while  Lefebvre,  with  fifteen 
thousand,  marched  Upon  the  Spanish  line  of  retreat. 
Romana*s  infantry,  posted  in  a  wood  on  the  right, 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  not  only  was  the  ac- 
tion prolonged  till  nightfall,  without  any  disadvan- 
tage, by  fhose  gallant  veterans,  but  the  Spanish  centre, 
who  were  protected  by  the  fire  of  a  battery  well  post- 
ed, to  which  the  French  had  no  guns  to  oppose,  had 
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gained  ground  upon  the  enemjr.     Next  morning,  chap 
however,  the  result  was  very  different.    Victor,  who 


had  changed  his  columns  of  attack  during  the  night,  j^^^^* 
renewed  the  action  at  daybreak,  and  directed  their 
efforts  against  the  left,  where  the  Asturian  levies 
were  posted.  These  gallant  mountaineers,  though 
almost  starving,  and  but  recently  embodied,  stood 
their  ground  bravely  as  long  as  their  chiefs,  Quiron, 
Acevedo,  and  Valdes,  remained  to  head  them  ;  but 
the  French,  perceiving  the  influence  which  they  ex- 
ercised over  the  minds  of  their  followers,  sent  forward 
some  sharpshooters  under  cover  of  the  rocks  and 
thickets  in  front  of  the  position,  who  speedily  killed 
the  first  and  severely  wounded  the  two  latter.  Dis- 
heartened by  this  loss,  the  Asturians  broke  and  fled. 
Blake  detached  a  column  of  grenadiers  to  support 
them,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  were  themselves 
overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  fugitives,  and  swept 
along ;  in  a  short  time  the  whole  army  disbanded, 
and  rushed  in  the  wildest  disorder  towards  the  river 
Trueba,  which  encircles  the  rear  of  the  position.* 
(Jreat  numbers  perished  in  the  stream,  which  was 
deeply  swoln  with  the  rains  of  winter ;  those  who 
reached  the  fords  dispersed,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  into  their  own  provinces,  carrying  dismay 
into  all  parts  of  Oalicia,  Asturias,  and  Leon,  where 
Romana  afterwards  contrived  to  rally  ten  thousand 
men.  With  difficulty  Blake  collected  seven  thousand 
men,  with  whom  he  fell  back  to  Reynosa,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  make  a  stand,  with  the  aid  of  his 
reserve  artillery  which  was  still  stationed  there: 
but  this  ineffectual  attempt  only  rendered  his  defeat 
in  the  end  more  complete.     Soult,  who,  as  well  as 


*  Great  part  of  the  disasters  of  this  defeat  were  owing  to  the  injudi* 
cious  selection  of  a  position  for  battle,  with  a  river  in  the  rear — another 
example,  like  that  of  the  Russians  at  Friedland,  of  one  of  the  most  fatal 
errors  which  a  general  can  commit. 
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CHAP.  Lefebvre,  was  now  upon  his  traces,  despatched   a 
-large  body  of  troops  on  the  lOtb,  to  cut  him  off  from 


1808.    jj|g  retreat  towards  Leon  ;  and  upon  the  13th  he  was 

Not.  13.  ^ 

attacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  former  mar- 
shal, who  displayed  even  more  than  his  wonted  vi- 
gour on  the  occasion,  completely  routed,  with  the  loss 
of  his  whole  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  driven, 
with  a  few  thousand  miserable  and  spectre-looking 
1  Tor.  ii.     followers,  iuto  the  heart  of  the  Asturian  moimtains* 
Nap!  i.^391  Mean-while,  Bilboa,  Santander,  and  the  whole  line  of 
803.  Jom.  the  intermediate  sea-coast,  with  fi^reat  stores  landed 

ii.  97   98» 

simth.  ii.    at  the  latter  port  by  the  British,  fell  into  the  hands 
^"'^^^   of  the  enemy.' 

While  these  decisive  blows  in  a  manner  annibiJa- 
Bttde  of  ted  the  Spanish  right,  an  equally  important  stroke 
JXS^f^twas  delivered  by  Soult,  who  had  now  taken  the  com- 
spiniih  mand  of  the  second  corps,  against  the  centre.  It 
NoY.  10.  consisted  of  the  army  of  Estremadura,  under  the 
Count  de  Belvidere,  with  which  were  united  some 
of  the  bravest  regular  troops  in  Spain  ;  in  particular, 
the  Spanish  and  Walloon  Guards,  some  of  the  best 
appointed  regiments  of  the  line,  and  the  Royal  Cara- 
bineers; and  the  whole  were  completely  equipped 
and  clothed  by  the  English  Government  It  made, 
however,  even  less  resistance  than  the  undisciplined 
levies  of  Asturias  and  Galicia.  The  Spanish  soldiers, 
eighteen  thousand  strong,  of  whom  eleven  thousand 
were  regulars,  were  posted  at  Gamonal,  in  front  of 
Burgos,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  disposed  along 
their  front ;  the  right  occupied  a  wood,  the  left  the 
walled  park  of  Villemer.  The  action  commenced  by 
€reneral  Lasalle,  with  the  French  horse,  driving  in 
the  Spanish  right,  and  threatening  its  flank,  while 
Mouton,  with  a  division  of  veterans,  charged  rapidly 
through  the  trees^  and  assailed  their  front ;  Bonnet 
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followed  closely  with  another  division  immediately    chap. 
in  his  rear ;  but  such  was  the  vigour  and  effect  of  • 


Mouton's  attack,  that  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  in    ^^^' 
utter  confusion  towards  Burgos,  pursued  all  the  way 
by  Bessieres'  heavy  dragoons,  who  did  dreadful  exe- 
cution among  the  fugitives,  and  took  all  the  guns 
which  had  been  saved  from  the  first  attack.     Don 
Juan  de  Henestrosa,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
cavalry,  to  cover  the  retreat,  charged  this  dreadful 
body  of  horse  with  more  gallantry  than  success ; 
his  dragoons,  led  by  youths  of  the  best  families  in 
Spain,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
French  cuirassiers,  and  shared  in  the  general  rout. 
Two  thousand  Spaniards  fell  on  the  field,  or  in  the 
pursuit ;  all  the  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty  guns,  i  ^.p.  j, 
with  eight  hundred  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of^^»  ??^' 
the  victors  ;  all  the  ammunition  and  stores  of  the  96.  Tor.  li. 
army  were  taken  in  Burgos,  which  was  given  up  to^^^hJa^^' 
pillage,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  defeated  troops  was^^**  ^^^* 
complete.* 

Burgos  now  became  the  centre  of  the  Emperor's 
operations  ;  headquarters  were  established  there  on  Movement 
the  12th,  and  ten  thousand  light  troops  were  des-*'^*^"*^' 

'  1  tanoeand    , 

patched  forward  to  scour  the  country,  levy  contribu-  Paiafox. 
tions,  and  diffuse  a  general  terror  of  the  French 
arms.  Such  was  the  consternation  produced  by  their 
advance,  that  they  traversed  the  open  fields  in  every 
direction,  without  experiencing  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion ;  they  swept  over  the  plains  of  Leon  as  far  as 
Benuvente,  Toro,  and  Tordesillas,  spreading  every 
where  the  triumphant  proclamations  of  the  Emperor, 
and  boasting  that,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  ex- 
ertion, the  French  horsemen  could  not  overtake  the 
English  army)  which,  abandoning  its  allies  without 
striking  a  blow,  was  flying  in  disgrace  to  its  ships. 
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CHAP.   But  while,  by  these  incurflions,  the  attention  €>f  the 
^     .enemy  was  drawn  to  the  side  of  Salamanca,  the 


1808.    eyeg  Qf  Napoleon  were,  in  reality,  turned  in  a  differ- 
ent quarter ;  and  it  was  against  Castanos  and  Pala- 
fox  that  the  weight  of  his  forces  was  directed.      The 
position  of  the  French  army  seemed  to  expose  them 
to  certain  destruction ;  for  Ney*s  corps,  H^hich  had 
been  destined  to  act  against  the  army  of  EstremM" 
dura  at  Burgos,  being  rendered  disposable   by  its 
sudden  destruction,  was  in  a  situation  to   make  a 
circuit  round  their  position,  and  cut  them  off  from 
the  line  of  retreat  to  New  Castile  and  Madrid,  That 
brave  marshal  accordingly,  reinforced  by  a  division 
from  the  reserve,  was  directed  to  move  from  Aranda 
by  Soria  to  Agreda,  which  was  directly  in  their  rear  ; 
while  Lannes  was  despatched  from  Burgos,  with  two 
divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  heavy  cavalry  from 
the  reserve,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Moncey's 
corps,  and  attack  them  in  front.*    Mean-while,  Cas- 
tanos, finding  himself  separated  both  from  Belvidere 
and  Blake's  armies,  with  the  destruction  of  which  he 
was  unacquainted^  had  adopted  the  extraordinary  plan 
of  forcing  a  passage  through  the  French  forces  in  his 
front,  and  marching  by  Concha-de-Hara  and  Soria 
160,*  u\!  to  Burgos,  where  he  was  to  annihilate  the  Emperor's 
?38/i'39.   reserves  and  rearguard,  and  thence  pass  on  to  Vit- 
Nap.  i.      toria  to  co-operate  with  Blake  in  the  destruction  of 

396,  401.     ^,       ^  .       -«.  1 

No7.  21.    the  two  corps  m  Biscay/ 

In  the  midst  of  these  extravagant  projects,  the  hand 
of  fate  was  upon  him.  Marshal  Ney,  who  left  Aranda 
on  the  19th,  entered  Soria  on  the  2l8t,  upon  which 

*  Id  crossing  a  mountain  range  near  Tolosa,  the  horse  of  Marshal 
Lannes  fell  with  him,  and  he  sustained  several  severe  and  dangerous 
bruises.  He  was  cured  in  a  very  singular  manner  by  being  wrapped  in  a 
warm  skin  of  a  newly  slain  sheep,  and  was  able  in  two  days  to  resume 
the  command  of  the  army,— Larrey,  Memoiris  et  Camp.  iv.  237« 
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Cattanoi  retreated  towards  Tudbla,  which  he  reach*   onki^. 
ed  on  the  evening  of  the  Od.    There  his  army  formed 


180B. 


a  junction  with  that  of  Aragon  under  Palafox,  and 
their^nited  forces  amounted  to  thirty-nine  thousand  Battle  of 
infantry,  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  with  forty  guns,  rout*  ^  tL 
The  generals  of  the  armies  of  Andalusia  and  Arragon  fj**^/*^ 
could  not  concur  in  any  plan  of  common  operations  :  * 
Palafox  contending  strongly  for  the  defence  of  Ara-  > 

gon,  Castanos  for  the  more  prudent  plan  of  retiring 
before  the  enemy.  Nothing  was  as  yet  decided  be* 
tween  these  conflicting  opinions,  when  it  was  announ- 
ced from  the  outposts  that  the  enemy  were  already 
upon  them.  In  haste,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  nearly 
on  the  ground  which  they  occupied  at  the  moment, 
which  was  along  a  range  of  inconsiderable  hills, 
nearly  six  miles  long,  stretching  from  Tudela  to 
Taranzona.  The  Arragonese,  with  Palafox,  were  on 
the  right,  leaning  on  Tudela;  the  Valencians  and 
Castilians  loosely  scattered  in  the  centre ;  the  veterans 
of  Andalusia,  proud  of  the  laurels  of  Baylen,  on  the 
left,  stretching  to  Taranzona,  which  they  occupied 
with  three  divisions,  the  flower  of  the  army.  Lannes, 
who  commanded  the  French,  and  had  concentrated 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  cavalry, 
with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  instantly  perceived  the 
weakness  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  prepared  to  pierce 
the  long  and  feebly  guarded  front  in  the  centre,  where 
it  was  weakest,  and  composed  of  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced troops,  so  as  to  separate  altogether  the  army 
of  Arragon  from  that  of  Andalusia.  This  well-con- 
ceived plan  proved  entirely  successful.  General 
Maurice  Mathieu,  with  a  strong  body  of  infantry, 
and  the  whole  cavalry  under  Lefebvre  Desnouettes, 
attacked  the  Valencians  and  Castilians  in  the  centre 
with  great  vigour,  and  soon  compelled  them  to  give 
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CHAP,  ground ;  but  they  were  in  their  turn  charged  by  the 
-  Spanish  guards,  whom  Castanos  despatched  to  their 
assistance  from  the  left,  who  threw  the  assailants 
into  confusion  ;  and  the  Spanish  line  in  that  quarter 
was  gaining  ground,  when  they  were  taken  in  flank 
by  Genera]  Morlot,  who  had  beaten  back  the  Arra- 
'  gonese  on  the  right,  and  now  turned  fiercely  upon  the 
enemy's  centre.     Aided  by  such  powerful  auxiliaries, 
Maurice  Mathieu  and  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  Trained 
the  advantage,  and,  in  their  turn,  drove  back  and 
threw  into  confusion  the  Valencians  and  Castilians, 
who  had  got  into  disorder  by  the  length  of  the  com- 
bat.    The  centre  was  speedily  routed,  and  Lefebvre, 
charging  the  right  with  vigour,  drove  them  entirely 
off  the  field  in  confusion  towards  Saragossa.     Mean- 
while, La  Pena,  with  the  victors  of  Baylen  on  the 
extreme  left,  had  routed  the  French  under  La  Grange, 
to  whom  he  was  opposed ;  but  when  following  up 
their  success  in  some  disorder,  and  already  confident 
of  victory,  the  victors  were  suddenly  met  by  a  solid 
mass  of  infantry  which  diverged  from  the  victorious 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  broken  ;  the  other  divisions 
of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  three  in  number,  and 
embracing  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  took  no  part  in 
the  action.     They  commenced  their  retreat,  however, 
in  good  order,  when  it  was  evident  the  battle  was 
lost ;  but  some  of  the  advanced  troops  of  Ney's  corps 
having  appeared  in  their  rear,  from  the  side  of  Soria, 
and  a  powder-waggon  exploded  by  accident,  the  re- 
treat became  disorderly,  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty the  guns  were  brought  off.     As  it  was,  the 
separation  of  the  Spanish  armies  was  complete ;  fif- 
teen  thousand   men,  Arragonese,  Valencians,   and 
Castilians,  had  taken  refuge  in  Saragossa,  without 
either  guns  or  ammunition-waggons.    Twenty  thou- 
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sand,  under  Castanos,  with  all  their  artillery,  fell   chap. 
back,  comparatively  in  good  order,  to  Catalayud,  and  — ^ — 
were  immediately  ordered  up  by  the  Central  Junta    ^^®' 
to  Madrid  to  defend  the  capital.     Five  thousand 
were  killed  and  wounded,  or  made  prisoners. on  the 
field ;  the  remainder,  with  twenty  guns,  dispersed 
in  the  pursuit,  and  were  never  more  heard  of.     But 
if  Napoleon's  directions  had  been  implicitly  followed 
by  Ney,  who  arrived  at  Soria  on  the  22d,  and  if, 
instead  of  remaining  in  that  town,  as  he  did,  inactive 
for  two  days,  he  had  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
Catalayud,  he  would  have  fallen  perpendicularly  on 
the  retreating  columns  of  Castanos,  and  totally  de-^'*'{*Q^'; 
stroyed  them.     This  failure,  on  the  part  of  Ney,Tor.ii.i38, 
excited  great  displeasure  in  Napoleon  (who  had  with  Nap.  i.40i, 
reason  calculated  upon  much  greater  results  from^^j^  .. 
the  battle),  and  was  attended  with  important  conse-399/4oi. 
quences  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  war.^* 

The  battles  of  Espinosa,  Burgos,  and  Tudela,  were 
not  only  totally  destructive  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  oigorderiy 
the  north,  but  they  rendered,  by  the  dispersion  of  J^^  *^°- 
their  forces  with  which  they  were  attended,  the  ap-of  t^e  Sp«^ 
proach  to  the  capital  a  matter  of  ease  to  the  French  from™*** 
Emperor.  Blake's  troops,  of  which  Romana  had  now  ^*^ 
assumed  the   command,  had  almost  all  dispersed, 
some  into  Asturias,  others  into  Leon  ;  and  it  was 

•  Colonel  Napier  says,  "  Palafox,  with  the  right  wing  and  centre,  fled 
to  Saragossa  with  such  speed,  that  some  of  the  fugitives  are  said  to  have 
arrived  there  the  same  evening."  It  would  be  desirable'that  the  autho- 
Tity  on  which  this  serious  charge  is  made  against  Palafox  should  be  given^ 
as  no  foundation  appears  for  it  in  the  military  authorities  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  Jomini  says  merely  that  after  the  battle  **  Palafox  took 
the  road  to  Saragossa ; "  Toreno,  "  that  Don  Joseph  Palafox  in  the 
morning  (det  le  maiin)  resumed  the  route  to  Saragossa."  •  Neither  say 
any  thing  about  any  of  the  Arragonese  or  Palafox  himself  having  either 
Jled  to  Saragossa,  or  arrived  there  that  mghU^See  Napike  i.  403,  Ut 
Ed,  Toreno,  ii.  141 ;  Jomini,  iii.  100. 
VOL.  VI.  3  F 
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CHAP,   with  the  utmostdlflSculty  that  that  ffdllatit  commander 
had  ralh'ed  ten  thousand  of  the  starving  fugitives. 


1^08.    without  either  artillery,  ammunition,  or  stores,  in 
the  rugged  mountains  from  which  the  Ebro  takes  its 
rise ;    the   remnant  of  the  army  of  Estremadttra, 
routed  at  Burgos,  had  fallen  back,  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, towards  the  Guadarrama  mountains ;  while 
Castanos,  with  the  army  of  Andalusia,  was  driven 
off  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Catalayud,  in  the 
road  to  Valencia ;  and  Palafox,  with  the  levies  of 
Arragon  and  Castile,  had  sought  a  refuge  behind 
the  walls*  of  Saragossa.     Thus,  the  Spanish  armies 
were  not  only  individually  and  grievously  weakened 
by  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  but  so  disjointed 
and  severed,  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  in  concert, 
or  affording  any  support  to  each  other ;  while  Napo- 
>Nap.  I     leon,  at   the  head  of  an  hundred  thousand   men, 
joi  u.^'   occupied  a  central  position  in  the  heart  of  them  all, 
102.         ^nii  was  master  of  the  great  road  leading  direct  to 
141.         the  capital. ' 

It  was  in  such  circumstances  that  the  genius  of 
*^  •^  that  great  general  appeared  most  conspicuous,  which 
AdvaoMtf  never  shone  with  such  lustre  as  in  the  vigour  and 
Irml^to*^  ability  with  which  he  followed  up  a  beaten  enemy. 
Madrid.      Abandoning  the  remains  of  Blake's  army  to  8oult*s, 
and  the  care  of  watching''  the   English   troops  to 
Lefebvre's  corps,  and  directing  Lannes  to  observe 
Saragossa  and  the  discomfited  but  warlike  multitude 
which  it  contained,  while  Ney  was  to  press  inces- 
santly on  Castanos,  and  drive  him  -off,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  an  easterly  direction,  the  Emperor  himself, 
with  the  Imperial  Guards,  Victor's  corps,  and  the 
reserve,  at  least  sixty  thousand  strong,  advanced 
towards  Madrid.     So  skilfully  were  these  various 
movements  combined,  that  while  each  corps  had  the 
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fallowing  up  and  destroying  of  its  own  peculiar    chap. 
antagonist  in  an  especial  manner  intrusted  to  its 


care,  the  whole  combined  to  protect  and  support  the    ^^^^• 
advance  of  the  main  body  to  the  capital ;  Lefebyre  •  Nap.  i. 
protecting  its  right  flank,  Ney  its  left,  while  LannesJ^^*  . 
and  Soult  secured  and  protected  the  rear,  at  the  101,102. 
same  time  that  they  disposed  of  the  remnants  of  the  ui."      ' 
Arragonese  and  Galician  armies. ' 

Departing  from  Aranda  de  Douro  on  the  SSth,  the 
Emperor  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Somo-sierra  on  the  Forcing  of 
morning  of  the  30th.  Some  field-works,  hastily  con-*.^*  ^"'*" 
siructed  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  were  garrisoned 
by  a  disorderly  crowd,  composed  of  the  reserve  of  the 
divisions  of  Andalusia  which  had  been  sent  forward 
from  Madrid,  with  which  were  united  the  remains  of 
thearmy  of  £stremadura,in  all  about  twelve  thousand 
men,  with  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  St  Juan.  The  guns  swept  the  road 
along  the  whole  ascent,  which  was  long  and  very 
steep;  and  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  toilsome 
acelivity  could  be  surmounted  by  the  troops  except 
during  a  considerable  time,  a  very  serious  loss 
was  anticipated  by  the  assailants.  Preceded,  how- 
ever, by  a  cloud  of  sharpshooters,  which  covered  the 
mountains  on  either  side,  a  column  of  three  regi- 
ments ascended  the  causeway.  While  as  many  assailed 
the  position  on  its  right,  and  a  like  number  on  its 
left*  The  fire,  however,  of  the  artillery  on  the  sum- 
mit was  very  violent,  to  which  it  was  difficult  to 
reply,  as  a  thick  fog,  intermingled  with  smoke,  hung 
over  their  line  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ridge,  on 
entering  into  which  the  French  found  themselves 
torn  by  a  descending  shower  of  balls  from  an  enemy 
whom  they  could  not  discern*  Th6  bead  of  the 
column  oi\  the  causeway  was  already  arrested^  and 
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CHAP,   hesitation,  as  always  ensues  in  such  an  event,  was 
beginning  to  spread  in  the  rear,  when  Napoleon,  havings 


1808.    j.Q^jg  iQ  tjjg  bottom  of  the  pass,  at  once  ordered  the 
Poh'sh  lancers  and  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  under 
General  Montbrun,  to  charge.     Advancing  up  the 
steep  ascent  at  a  rapid  pace,  these  brave  men  opened 
a  way  for  themselves  through  the  columns  of  infantry 
with  which  it  was  encumbered,  and  attacked  the  bat- 
tery; the  first  squadrons,  shattered  by  a  terrible  dis- 
charge, reeled  and  fell  back  ;  but  the  next,  galloping 
forward  before  the  guns  could  be  reloaded,  d&shed 
among  the  artillerymen,  and  carried  the  pass.   Mean- 
while the  Spanish  infantry,  stationed  on  either  flank, 
retired,  after  discharging  their  muskets  at  the  swarms 
of  tirailleurs  by  whom  they  were  assailed,  and  the 
whole  body  falling  into  confusion,  soon  fled  in  dis- 
order to  Segovia,  where  a  small  number  only  could 
•  Tor.  ii.    be  rallied  by  the  efforts  of  their  gallant  leader,  San 
nIp*!.' 409.  Juan,  who  cut  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  a 
Jom.  ii.      body  of  Polish  lancers,  by  whom  he  was  enveloped.* 
Great  was  the  dismay  in  the  Spanish  capital  when 
Capture  of  ^^e  alarming  intelligence  arrived,  early  on  the  niom- 
*^d^*d-*'  ing  of  the  1st  December,  that  the  Somo*sierra  pass 
giouiagica-  had  been  forced,  and  that  Napoleon  with  his  terrible 
Madrid,      legions  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  against  its 
defenceless  walls.     The  Central  Junta  at  Aranjue^, 
at  the  same  time,  heard  of  the  disaster,  and  instantly 
fixing  on  Badajoz  as  their  point  of  union,  they  set 
•  out  with  all  imaginable  haste  for  Talavera  de  la 
Reyna  in  different  parties  and  by  different  roads,  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  their  place  of  des- 
tination without  accident     Mean- while,  the  general 
government  of  Madrid  was  intrusted  to  a  Provisional 
Junta,  of  which  the  Duke  del  Infantado  was  head, 
while  the  direction  of  its  military  defence  was  in  the 
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hands  of  Don  Thomas  de  Morla,  who  had  early   chap. 
taken  a  lead  in  the  Cadiz  insurrection,  but  whose . 


subsequent  violation  of  faith  to  the  prisoners  taken  ^®^^* 
at  Baylen,  augured  ill  for  the  integrity  with  which 
he  would  discharge  the  arduous  duties  now  intrusted 
to  his  care*  The  regular  troops  in  the  city  consisted 
only  of  three  hundred  regular  soldiers,  with  two  bat- 
talions and  a  single  squadron  newly  levied.  Never- 
theless, vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  defence ; 
eight  thousand  muskets,  and  a  still  greater  number 
of  pikes,  were  hastily  distributed  from  the.  arsenal  to 
the  people ;  heavy  cannon  were  planted  on  the  Re- 
tiro  and  principal  streets ;  the  pavement  was  torn 
up,  barricades  constructed,  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
spirit  pervaded  the  multitude.  Ammunition  was 
served  out  in  abundance  ;  but  some  6f  the  cartridges 
were  discovered  to  be  filled  with  black  sand  instead 
of  gunpowder — a  discovery  which,  in  the  excited  state 
of  the  inhabitants,  proved  fatal  to  the  Marquis  Perales, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  that  department.  He  had  for- 
merly been  the  idol  of  the  people  ;  but  with  their  usual 
inconstancy,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  this  fraud, 
originating  probably  in. the  cupidity  of  some  infe- 
rior agent,  a  furious  mob  assailed  his  house,  dragged 
him  into  the  street,  and  there  murdered  him.  On 
the  morning  of  the  2d,  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Dec.  2. 
French  arrived  on  the  heights  to  the  north  of  Ma- 
drid ;  and  the  Emperor,  who  was  extremely  desirous 
of  gaining  possession  of  the  capital  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  coronation,  and  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  immediately  summoned  it  to  surrender  ;  but  the 
proposal  was  indignantly  rejected.  On  the  same  day 
the  Duke  del  Infantado  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  his  escape,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  and  di- 
rected his  steps  to  Guadalaxara,  to  join  the  army  of 
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CHAP.   Castanos,  which,  had   reti^eated  in   that   direction. 
^       During  the  night  the  French  infantry  arrived  in 


1808.    great  strengtfe  around  the  capital,  and  on  the  follow- 

Dec.  8.      iiig  morning  a  thick  fog  overspread  both  the  agitated 

multitude  within,  and  the  host  without  by  which  it 

was  menaced.     By  degrees,  however,  the  mist  was 

dispelled  by  the  ascending  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 

Emperor  directed  his  columns  of  attack  against  the 

Retiro,  the  heights  of  which  completely  commanded 

uo'iilk   ^^^  ^^^y*     ^  battery  of  thirty  guns  soon  made  a 

Niip.  i.       practicable  breach  in  its  weak  defence,  and  a  Frepch 

South,  ii.*   division  advancing  to  the  assault,  speedily  rushed 

410.  414.   in  and  made  themselves  masters  of  that  important 

103.  post.* 

The  agitation  in  Madrid  now  became  excessive  ; 
Fall  of  that  twenty  thousand  armed  men  were  within  its  walls, 
«»p»t*i-  b^t  almost  entirely  disorganized  ;  agitated  by  ftirious 
passions^  burning  with  individual  ardour,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  organization  and  discipline  necessary  for 
success  against  the  formidable  enemy  by  whom  they 
were  now  assailed.  The  city  presented  the  most 
frightful  scene  of  disorder ;  exasperated  cjrowds  filled 
the  streets ;  strong  barricades  were  erected  in  various 
quarters,  the  bells  of  two  hundred  churches  rang  to- 
gether; a  confused  murmur,  like  the  sound  of  a 
mighty  cataract,  was  heard  incessantly,  even  during 
the  night,  which  was  audible  at  the  distance  of  miles 
ftom  the  capital ;  while  in  the  French  lines  all  was 
silent  and  orderly,  and  the  step  only  of  the  passing 
sentinel  broke  the  stillness ; — a  striking  image  of  the 
diflTerence  between  the  disorderly  passions  which  agi- 
tate the  populace,  without  being  directed  by  supe- 
rior intelligence  to  any  usefbl  end,  and  the  experi- 
enced discipline  which  restrains  an  ardour  not  lees 
powerful,  till  the  moment  for  letting  it  loose  with 
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decisive  effect  has  arrived.     But  the  possession  of  chap. 
the  Retiro,  in,  a  military  point  of  view,  is  possession .     '" 


of  Madrid ;  bombs  from  its  heights  can  reach  the  1808. 
farthest  points  of  the  city.  Sensible  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  maintaining  the  defence,  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties were  deliberating  on  the  expedience  of  proposing 
terms  of  capitulation,  when  a  flag  of  truce  arrived 
from  Berthier,  threatening  the  utmost  severity  of 
military  execution  if  the  white  flag  was  not  hoisted 
within  two  hours.  Moria  and  Ivriarte  were,  upon 
that,  despatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor, 
to  negotiate  the  terms  of  surrender.  He  received  the 
former  with  unusual  sternness,  and  in  just  but  cut- 
ting terms  reproached  him  with  his  violation  of  good 
faith  towards  the  ulihappy prisoners  taken  at  Baylen.^ 

* When  Moria  appeared  belbre  bim.  Napoleon  addwsted  Morla 

in  these  words : — "  You  in  vain  seek  to  shelter  yourself  under  the  name 
of  the  people;  if  you  cannot  now  appease  them,  it  is  because  you 
have  formerly  excited  and  misled  them  by  your  falsehoods  ;  return  to 
Madrid,  assemble  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  principal  tnhabitants ; 
tell  them»  that  if  by  to-morrow  morning  at  six  o*clock  the  town  has  not 
surrendered,  it  will  cease  to  exist.  I  neither  will  nor  ought  to  withdraw 
my  troops.  You  have  massacred  the  unhappy  French  prisoners  who 
fell  into  your  hands:  within  these  lew  days  you  have  snfbred  two  ser- 
vants of  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  be  dragged  into  the  streets  and  mur- 
dered, because  they  were  bom  in  France.  The  unskiKuhtess  and  cow- 
ardice of  a  general  had  placed  in  your  hands  troops  who  had  capitulat- 
ed on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  capitulation  was  violated.  What  sort 
of  a  letter  did  you,  M.  Morla,  write  to  the  general  who  subscribed  that 
capitulation  ?  f  It  wefl  became  you  to  speak  of  pfllage,  you,  who  in 
Boussillon  had  carried  off  women,  Knd  divided  them  l%e  booty  among  your 
soldiers.  What  right,  besides,  had  you  to  hold  such  language  ?  The 
capitulation  expressly  forbade  it.  What  have  the  English  done,  who 
are  far  from  piquing  themselves  on  being  strict  observers  of  the  law  of 
nations  ?  they  complained  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  but  Bev«rtb#less 
carried  it  into  execution.  To  violate  mifitary  conventions  is  to  renoooce 
civilisation  and  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  Bedouins  of  the  Desert. 
How  can  you  now  venture  to  demand  a  capitulation,  yon  wh^  have 

t  Alhidnk^  to  BferlaV  letter  to  Diiprnt  of  lOlb  Augvtt  l€08r  i»  wlkick  la 
■ooght  tor  vitodf^te  tlie  violstion  of  t%e  eapi(alatiot»  b^  tl«  ^Ia»4«r  of  4ke  frtuch 
■oldierf. 
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CHAP.   «  Injustice  and  bad  faith,"  said  he,  **  ever  in  the  end 
recoil  upon  those  who  practise  them.*^     Prophetic 


1808.    ^Qfdg  f  of  the  truth  and  universal  application  of 
which  Napoleon  himself,  on  the  rock  of  St  Helena, 
afterwards  afforded  a  memorable  example.     Filled 
with  consternation  at  the  perilous  predicament  in 
which  he  was  individually  placed,  from  the  weU- 
founded  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  ^nd  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  appeasing  the  wrath 
of  the  conqueror  by  an  immediate  surrender,  Morla 
returned  to  the  city,  and  easily  persuaded  the  majo- 
rity of  the  junta  that  submission  had  become  a  matter 
of  necessity.     A  few  gallant  men,  with  the  Marquis 
Castellas  and  Viscount  de  Gaete,  disdaining  to  sur- 
'Tor.ii.     render,  withdrew  from  the  city  during  the  night, 
T^iL^r^  and  took  the  road  for  Estremadura.     At  daybreak 
163, 166.  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the 
413,415.   principal  points  of  the  city  were  in  the  possession  of 
m^i?.   the  French  troops.* 

Napoleon  did  not  himself  enter  Madrid,  biit 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Chamartin,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  where  he  received  the 

violated  that  of  Baylen  ?  See  how  injustice  and  bad  faith  ever  recoil 
upon  those  who  comDiit  them.  I  had  a  fleet  at  Cadiz ;  it  had  come  there 
as  to  an  ally's  harbour ;  and  you  directed  against  it  tlie  mortars  of  the 
town  which  you  commanded.  I  liad  a  Spanish  army  in  my  ranks,  but 
I  preferred  allowing  it  to  escape  on  board  the  English  vesseb,  and  pre- 
cipitating it  from  the  rocks  of  Espinosa  to  disarming  it.  I  would  ratht  r 
have  seven  thousand  additional  enemies  to  combat  than  be  awanting  iu 
good  faith.  Return  to  Madrid,  I  give  you  till  to-morrow  at  ten ;  return 
then  if  you  are  the  bearer  of  submbsion;  if  not,  you  and  your  troops 
shall  be  all  put  to  tlie  sword." — Tbibaudbau,  vii.  165, 166.  There  cun 
be  no  doubt  that  consciousness  of  his  former  breach  of  faith  now  para- 
lysed Morla,  and  impelled  him  into  a  second  act  of  pusillanimity,  if  nut 
treachery,  to  his  own  countr}*men  :  so  true  it  is,  in  Napoleon's  words, 
that  **  injiutice  and  bad  faiih  ever  recoil  in  the  erid  upon  thote  who  coin- 
mii  them"  Morla  lingered  out  a  few  years,  abhorred  and  shunned  Ly 
all ;  be  died  as  be  had  lived,  devoured  by  remorse  and  sunk  in  misery. — 
See  ToRBNo,  ii.  155. 
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submission  of  the  authorities,  and  fulminated  bis   chap. 
anathemas  against  the  functionaries  who  had  resisted  • 


or  swerved  from  his  government.  In  a  short  time  ^^®' 
every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  peace;  the  thea-^*J^^|^''^ 
tres  were  re-opened ;  the  shopkeepers  displayed  their  ^Jict'^nqwii- 
tempting  wares,  secure  in  the  discipline  of  the  con-sp^n.'' 
querors  ;  the  Prado  and  public  walks  were  crowded 
with  spectators.  Numerous  deputations,  embracing 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Madrid,  waited  on  the  Emperor,  and  renewed 
their  protestations  of  fidelity  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
who  was  established  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Pardo  : 
it  then  appeslred  how  completely  and  fatally  the  cor- 
ruptions and  enjoyments  of  opulence  and  civilized 
life  disqualify  men  from  acting  an  heroic  part  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.*  Measures  of  great  severity 
were  adopted  against  all  the  constituted  authorities 
who,  after  having  recognised  Joseph  as  King  of 
Spain,  had  joined  the  popular  party.  The  Marquis 
des  Simon,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  had  to  the  ^ 
last  prolonged  the  conflict  after  the  capitulation  had 
paralysed  all  general  resistance,  and  was  taken  fight- 
ing bravely,  when  endeavouring  to  cut  his  way 
through  at  the  gate  of  Fuenearral,  was  ordered  to  be 
shot.  He  owed  his  life  to  the  intercession  of  his 
daughter,  who  threw  herself  at  the  Emperor's  feet, 
and  obtained  from  his  clemency  a  commutation  of 
the  sentence.  All  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Castile  who  had  declared  that  they  had  sworn  alle- 
giance to  Joseph,  under  Jesuitical  mutual  reservations, 
were  dismissed,  and  ordered  to  be  detained  prisoners 
in  their  own  houses.     Nor  were  general  measures 

*  Their  number  amounted  to  above  twelve  hundred,  comprehending 
the  most  eminent  and  wealthy  iadifidiials  of  all  classes  in  the  metro- 
polis.-^OMiNi,  iii.  105. 
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(MSMu    gvaiitiugf  calculated  to  reconcile  tha  nation  to   the 
^     .  iway  of  the  intrusive  monarch-    By  a  solemn  decree. 


1808.    ^i^Q  Inquisition  was  abolished*  and  all  its  funds  di- 
Dec.  4.      rected  to  be  applied  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt ;  feudal  rights  were  suppressed  ;  all  per* 
ional  restrictions  and  privileges  declared  at  an  end  ; 
the  number  of  convents  throughout  the  kingdom  was 
at  once  reduced  a  third,  and  their  inmates  turned 
adrift,  while  all  novices  were  permitted  to  leave  their 
places  of  seclusion.     One-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
estates  of  the  suppressed  convents  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  public  debt,  the  other  to  the  relief  of  the  cities 
and  towns  which  had  suffered  from  the  French  in- 
vasion ;  and  all  the  harriers  between  province  and 
provineet  which  had  so  long  impeded  the  internal 
Dec.  7.      commerce  of  the  kingdom,  were  declared  at  an  end. 
A  few  days  after,  the  Emperor  fulminated  a  bulletin 
against  the  English  Government,  which  deserves  to 
>  Thib.  Til.  be  recorded,  from  the  singular  contrast  which  its 
Ttr.'!'^    predictions  exhibited  to  the  future  march  of  events 
156, 168.    with  which  his  own  destinies  were  so  deeply  iraplica- 
419, 420.   tea. '  * 

•  «*  As  to  the  English  armies,  I  unit  chase  ffieni  from  the  Ten- 

imnh,  SavagMsa,  Vakncia^  SovJIle,  shall  be  reduced  to  subjection,  eillier 
by  persuasion  or  ibree  of  arms ;  there  is  oo  longer  any  obstacle  wliich 
can  long  retard  the  execution  of  my  wishes.  The  Bourbons  can  never 
again  reign  in  Europe ;  the  divisions  in  the  Royal  family  have  been  fo- 
mented by  tW  English.  It  was  not  the  old  King  Charles  or  his  fkvoiAlte 
whom  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  the  instruBient  of  England,  wished  to 
overturn  from  the  throne ;  his  papers  recently  taken  prove  what  the  real 
object  was ;  it  was  British  preponderance  which  they  wished  to  estab- 
lish io  9p«i».  iMSQsate  project!  wliich  couM'  have  led  to  »^  other 
result  but  a  war  without  end,  and  the  shedding  of  oceaiia  of  blood,  ^o 
power  influenced  by  England  can  exist  on  the  Continent ;  if  there  are 
any  which  desire  it,  ib»ir  wish  is  insensate,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  cause 
their  ruin.  If  you  swear  allegiance  to  my  brotlier  with  sincerity  and 
trulh»  witbsiit  tyiwacmian  or  BMital  lesecvtaiMn,  I  vift  rdiiiquish  all 
the  Bghto  «bi0b  don^Mst  ksv^am  aObidsi  me,  mAienke k  m^irst 
object  to  conduct  myself  towards  you  as  a  fiGUtMl  Mtmk     Vho-pMiint 
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Nor  was  the  Emperor  less  actively  employed  du-  ohab. 
ring  the  fortnight  that  he  remained  at  Madrid,  in  dis* 


persing  his  armies  so  as  to  spread  them  over  the  ^^^^ 
greatest  possible  space,  and  complete  in  all  the  pro*  po,uioii«  of 
vinces  that  thorough  iconquest  which  had  already **^«  French 
been  effected  in  the  capital.  Ney's  corps,  which  had  end  of  Dc- 
been  brought  up  from  Soria,  was  stationed  at  Madrid, "°'^'* 
under  his  own  immediate  control,  with  the  guards 
and  reserve  ;  Victor  was  advanced  to  Toledo,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  expressed  determination  to  hold 
out  to  the  uttermost,  opened  its  gates  on  the  first 
summons,  while  his  light  cavalry  scoured  the  plains 
of  La  Mancha,  carrying  devastation  and  terror  to  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Moreno;  Lefebvre  advanced  to 
Talavera,  on  the  great  road  for  Badajoz  and  Elvas ; 
Soult  was  reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion,  pre- 
paring to  follow  the  broken  remains  of  Romana^s 
army  into  the  fastnesses  of  Gblicia ;  Junot's  corps 
was  broken  up,  and  the  divisions  composing  it  in- 
corporated with  Soult's  troops  ;  Moncey  was  ordered 
up  to  Madrid  for  an  expedition  against  Valencia ; 
while  Mortier  was  directed  to  advance  to  support  his 
corps,  which  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa.  Thus  the  Emperor,  from  his  central  position 
at  Madrid,  was  preparing  expeditions  to  subdue  the 
insurrection  at  once  in  Andalusia,  Estremadura, 
Galicia,  Valencia,  and  Arragon  ;  following  out  these 
measures  on  his  favourite  maxim,  which  had  been 
acted  upon  with  such  fatal  effect  against  the  Pf  «s- 
sians  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  that  the  true  secret  ef 

generation  may  differ  in  opinion  ;  too  ipat^j  fASftionfi  bave  been  brought 
into  action ;  but  your  grandchidreo  will  bltisa  va^  as  ^eir  v^enerator ; 
they  will  place  among  their  memorable  days  that  in  which  I  appeared 
among  them,  and  from  those  days  will  date  the  futuf^  prosptrity  of 
Spain." — Napoleon's  Proclamai'um  to  the  Spaniards^  :f>€c.  7*  1808; 
JoMiNi,  iii.  108,  llOw 
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CHAP,   war  is  to  concentrate  when  a  decisive  blow  is  to  be 

struck,  but  to  disperse  when  the  broken  remaics  of 

1808.  ^Yie  enemy  are  to  be  pursued,  and  the  moral  effect  of 
victory  is  to  be  magnified  by  the  numerous  minor 
successes  by  which  it  is  followed. 

Vast  as  such  a  plan  of  operations  undoubtedly  \^a8, 
it  was  not  disproportioned  to  the  resources  of  tbe 
Emperor ;  for  the  Imperial  muster-rdls,  on  October 
10th,  showed  in  the  Peninsula  the  enormous  number 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  and  sixty 
thousand  horses,  of  whom  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  were  present  with  the  eagles  and 
with  their  regiments,  and  the  losses  since  sustained 
had  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  rejnforce*- 
ments  received;  so  that,  after  making  every  alk>waiice 
fra*  the  troops  requisite  for  garrisons  and  communi- 
cations, at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  were 
disposable  for  active  operations,  or  above  thirty  thour 
>  Imperial   sand  mcu  could  be  directed  against  each  of  the  pro- 
rJiuTnep.  vinces  menaced  with  an  attack.'*     The  disorganized 
i.  app.  28.  condition  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  deplorable  state 
of  destitution  to  which  they  were  reduced,  the  vast 
distance  which  separated  them  from  each  other,  and 
the  want  of  any  efficient  central  government  to  com- 
bine their  operations,  rendered  it  too  probable  that 
this  vigorous  and  unrelenting  system  of  conquest 
a  Nap.  I.     would  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect,  and  that 
Jom.  tvu'   ^^®  national  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  would,  in  the 
104.  Tor.   first  moments  of  consternation  consequent  on  their 

li    Ififi 

172.  '       disasters,*  be  speedily  suppressed  in  all  the  provinces ; 


•  Eight  corps,  as  on  p.  801, 
or  whom  were  present  under  arms 
Horses  .... 

Detached  .  , 

In  hospital 
— &e  Imperial  Muster-RoiU;  Nipibe  L  j9.  88*  Af^ 
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when  the  career  of  victory  was  arrested  from  a  quar-    chap. 


1806. 


ter  whence  it  was  least  expected,  and  by  an  enemy  - 
who  had  been  hitherto  almost  forgotten,  from  the 
mistaken  view  which  the  Emperor  entertained  of  his 
prowess. 

While  these  disasters  were  accnmulating  on  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  the  English  army,  unobserved  Bow  ad- 
and  unassailed,  had  at  length  been  concentrating  its  ][*h^M^H>ri' 
forces.  Baird  had  come  wp  froui  Corunna,  Hope  from 
the  Escurial,  and  Sir  John  Moore  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
above  two  thousand  were  cavalry  in  admirable  con- 
dition, and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.*  The  English 
general  was  for  long  extremely  perplexed  what  to  do, 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  information  which 
he  received,  and  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  re- 
monstrances addressed  to  him  by  Mr  Frere,  the  Bri- 
tish Ambassador  at  Madrid,  who  strongly  urged  an 
immediate  advance  to  the  capital,  and  the  evidence 
which  the  progress  of  events  around  him  was  daily 
affording  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Spanish 
armies  to  contend  with  the  formidable  legions  of  Na- 
poleon. At  one  time,  the  intelligence  of  the  succes- 
sive rout  of  all  the  Spanish  armies  appeared  so 
alarming,  that  orders  were  given  to  the  troops  to  re- 

*  The  British  army,  however,  had  its  full  proportion  of  that  usual 
drawback  upon  all  armies,  the  difference  between  the  actual  numbers 
appearing  on  tlte  muster-rolls,  and  tlie  efficient  force  tliat  could  really  be 
brought  into  the  field.  The  following  is  the  state  of  the  British  army 
from  the  Adjutant-General's  state,  19th  December,  1808: 


Pit  for  Duty. 
Cavalry        2278 
Infantry    22,222 
Artillery       1358 

In  HotpKiL 
182 
8786 
97 

794 
893 

TotiL 

3254 

26,871 

1455 

25,858  4035  1687  31,580 

2275  were  left  in  Portugal,  or  were  on  the  march  between  Lugo  and 

VUla^Franca,  and  must  be  deducted  from  this  number See  Napier,  i. 

83,  App. 
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CHAP,   treti,  and  Sir  David  Baird's  b«dvf  baggagei  mrhieh 
— ^ —  wag  coming  up  from  Lugo  to  Astorga  coramcfiieed  a 
1808.    y^trograde  movement  to  the  latter  place.   This  deter- 
NoT.  29.    juijjjitiQij  excited  the  utmost  dissatisfaction  in    the 
troops ;  officers  and  men  loudly  and  openly  murmur- 
ed against  such  a  resolution,  and  deelared  it  would 
be  better  to  sacrifice  half  the  army  than  retire  from 
so  fair  a  field  without  striking  a  blow  for  the  allies 
who  bad  staked  their  all  in  the  common  cause.    The 
gallant  spirit  of  the  general  himself  secretly  recoiled 
from  the  mournful  resolution,  which  iiothing  had 
made  him  adopt  but  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  to 
the  troops  intrusted  to  his  care,  the  gloomy  forebod- 
ings consequent  on  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  all  the  Spa- 
N    nish  forces  by  whom  it  had  been  attempted  to  arrest 
his  progress.     These  feelings,  both  in  the  general 
and  the  soldiers,  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, when  intelligence  was  received  shortly  after  the 
advance  of  the  French  to  Madrid,  of  the  enthusiastic 
preparations  made  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and 
the  determination  of  the  inhabitants  to  bury  them- 
selves under  its  ruins  rather  than  submit  to  the 
invader.     Giving  vent  joyfully  to  the  native  courage 
of  his  disposition,  as  well  as  the  loudly  expressed 
i>ec  5.      wishes  of  the  army.  Sir  John  Moore  now  sent  orders 
to  Sir  David  Baird  to  suspend  his  retreat,  and,  to  the 
infinite  joy  of  the  troops,  directions  were  given,  indi- 
cating a  disposition  to  advance.     These  preparations 
were  not  relaxed,  although  Colonel  Graham, the  future 
hero  of  .Barrosa,  returned  on  the  9th  with  the  dis- 
heartening intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  Retiro, 
and  perilous  situation  of  Madrid ;  the  British  gen- 
eral knew  that  his  counti^men  looked  to  hhn  for 
some  great  exploit,  and,  though  fiilly  aware  of  the 


Dee.  9. 
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danger  of  such  a  step,  be  resolved  to  throw  himself  ^^^^' 


ofcommuDi- 
catioD. 


Upon  the  enemy's  communication,  and  menace  Soult, 
who  lay  exposed  to  his  blows,  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  in  unsuspecting  security  in  th^  valley  of  the 
Carrion.    The  gallant  resolution  was  no  sooner  taken  >  Nap.  i* 
than  it  was  acted  upon  ;  two  days  after,  the  British  i|^.\?'' 
army  completely  concentrated,commenced  its  advance,  ^'»  2^3. 
and  Moore,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  around  Camp.  in 
his  banners,  ventured  to  essay  it  against  Napoleon,  fj^^Vir/' 
who  had  two  hundred  thousand  under  his  command.*  >•  "^»  ^^* 

The  forward  march  of  the  English  forces,  how- 
ever, was  combined  as  prudence,  and  indeed  neces-^o  Saha- 

1.  ,         .  »  .  i»  -■         gun,  on  th« 

sity,  dictated,  with  preparations  for  a  retreat ;  and  as  French  tine 
it  was  uncertain  which  line  would  be  adopted,  ma- 
gazines were  formed  both  on  the  great  road  to  Lisbon 
and  at  Benavente,  Astorga,  and  Lugo  in  the  direction 
of  Galicia.  On  the  13th,  head-quarters  reached  Ala- 
ejos,  and  the  advanced  posts  of  cavalry  extended  to 
Rueda  and  Toro,  at  the  former  of  which  places  they 
surprised  a  French  post  and  made  eighty  prisoners. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  these  haughty  con- 
querors at  finding  themselves  thus  assailed  by  an 
enemy  whom  the  boastful  proclamations  of  the  Em- 
peror had  led  them  to  believe  was  in  full  retreat  for 
his  ships.  At  first,  Sir  John's  march  was  directed  nvr.  h. 
towards'Valladolid,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  junction  • 
with  Baird's  corps  ;  but  an  intercepted  despatch  from 
Napoleon  on  the  14th  having  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  fall  of  Madrid,  and  the  unsuspecting  security 
in  which  Soult^s  corps  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Car- 
rion, the  columns  were  moved  towards  Toro  and 
Benavente,  and  Valderas  was  assigned  as  the  point  of 
junction  for  the  two  armies.  At  Toro,  where  head- 
quarters were  on  the  16th,  information  was  received  ^*«-  *^' 
^hat  Romana^  who  had  been  informed  of  the  move- 
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CHAP,   ment  and  invited  to  co-operate  in  it,  instead  of  doing 
so,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  retrogradeTnovement 


1808.  Qf  gjj,  David  Baird  a  few  days  before,  in  full  retreat 
towards  the  Galician  mountains ;  the  truth  was^  bis 
troops,  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  misery,  had  d^v^in- 
dled  away  to  eight  thousand  ragged  and  disheartened 
fugitives,  totally  unfit  to  take  the  field  mth  regular 
forces,  and  whom  he  was  even  ashamed  to  array  by 
their   side.     Notwithstanding   this  disappointment, 

Dec.  20.  the  English  forces  continued  to  advance;  on  the  20th, 
the  junction  between  Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir  John 
Moore  was  fully  effected  at  Moyorga ;  and  on  the 

Bee.  21.  21st,  the  United  forces  were  established  at  Sahagun, 
near  which  town  Lord  Paget,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Ang]esea,  at  ^he  head  of  the  10th  and  15th  hussars, 
not  above  four  hundred  strong,  fell  in  with,  and 
after  a  short  but  brilliant  action,  totally  defeated  a 
body  of  seven  hundred  French  cavalry,  making  two 
colonels  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  prisoners  in 
twenty  minutes.  Soult,  now  seriously  alarmed,  has- 
tily called  in  his  detachments  from  all  quarters,  and 

>Tor.  ii.     with  some  diflBculty  concentrated  eighteen  thousand 

178, 187.   ,nen  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion  and  between  that 

Nap.  1. 

460. 461.   and  Saldana,  where  Moore  was  making  preparations 
212,  243.   ^or  attacking  him  on  the  23d.' 

Never  was  more  completely  evinced  than  on  this 

It  instaiitijr  occasiou,  the  prophetic  sagacity  of  the  saying  of  Na- 

their  further  P^'^^'^  scvcu  mouths  bcfore,  that  a  victory  by  the 

thrs^th*  ^''^^^  ^^  '^®  plains  of  Leon  would  give  a  locked-jaw 

to  every  French  army  in  Spain.     No  sooner  was  the 

advance  of  Sir  John  Moore  known  at  Madrid,  than 

it  instantly  paralysed  the  movements  of  the  whole 

French   armies  in  the  South  of  Spain.     Napoleon 

immediately  despatched  orders  in  all  directions  to 

suspend  the  expeditions  into  the  different  provinces 
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which  were  in  preparation.     Milhaud's  and  Laaalle^s  chap. 
cuirassiers  were  arrested  at  Talavera;  Victor^s  ad       ^ 
vanced  guards  were  recalled  from  La  Mancha ;  the    ^^^* 
expedition    against  Valencia  was    abandcmedy  the 
preparations  against  Saragossa  suspended ;  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  under  the  Emperor  in  person,  includ- 
ing the  Imperial  Guards,  the  whole  of  Ney*8  corps,  i^f ^' 
and  great  part  of  the  reserve,  the  flower  of  the  army,  ii^*  Tor. 
were,  at  a  few  hours'  notice*  suddenly  marched  off  ]nNap.L'4«i. 
the  direction  of  Somo-sierra.! 

Oil  the  evening  of  the  22d,  they  were  at  the  foot 
of  the  Guadarrama  Pass,  but  a  violent  hurricane  of  Dm.  as. 
wind  and  snow  enveloped  the  higher  parts  of  the^^^JJJ^ 
mountains,  where  the  thermometer  was  at  10^  of'"*  ^ . 
cold;*  and  the  general  in  command  of  the  advance iagforM to- 
guard,  after  twelve  hours  of  fruitless  toil,  reported  J^^'J^^ 
that  the  passage  was  impracticable.    The  conqueror  ^^op^ 
of  the  St  Bernard,  however,  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
arrested.     Napoleon  in  person  hastened  to  the  ad-Dee.s8. 
vanced  posts,  and  ordered  the  march  to  be  continued 
without  interruption,  himself  setting  the  example 
by  pressing  forward  with  the  leading  files  on  foot. 
The  example  animated  the  men  to  fresh  exertions ; 
amidst  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  passage  were  truly  frightful,  the  columns 
pressed  on  with  ceaseless  activity,  and  after  two  days 
of  incessant  labour,  the  difficulties  were  surmounted,  d^  ^5. 
and  the  whole  were  collected  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Douro.    Urging 
on  his  troops  with  indefatigable  activity,  and  riding 
even  at  that  inclement  season  with  the  advanced  posts 
in  person,  the  Emperor  soon  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action ;  on  the  26th,  head-quarters  were  at  Tordesil-Dec  se 

*  About  14o  of  Fahrenheit  above  zero. 
VOL.  VI.  So 
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CHAP,  tall)  the  CRTalrj  were  at  VaUadoUd^  and  Ney's  oorpa 
^     -at  Rio^Seco.     Fvlly  antidpatiag  the  iinmediiU;e  d^ 


1808.    gtruction  of  the  English  army»  from  die  immense 

force  now  brought  to  bear  against  them.  Napoleon  on 

the  same  day  wrote  to  Soult  ^^^  The  advanced  poats 

of  the  cavalry  are  already  at  Benavente ;    if   the 

>thib.  Til.  English  remain  another  day  in  their  position  they 

Tlntw,*^  undone;  should  they  attack  you  with  all  their 

1^ .       forces,  retire  a  day's  march  to  the  rear ;  the  farther 

462*. '' Jom!  they  advance  the  better  for  us  ;  if  they  retreat  pur- 

^i]/^     sue  them  closely.-* 

The  mardi  of  Ney  by  Zamora  and  Rio-Seco  to- 
*^7»^  wards  Benavente  was  so  directed,  that  he  eariy 
afCkOicU.  intercepted  the  British  from  their  communication 
With  Portugal ;  and  if  he  could  have  reached  the 
iBiitt  town  before  Sir  John  Moore,  he  would  have 
cut  him  off  from  the  line  of  retreat  to  Oallcia  also, 
and  rendered  the  situation  of  the  army  all  but  despe- 
rate. This  catastrophe,  however,  was  prevented  by 
the  prudent  foresight  of  the  English  commander, 
who,  having  received  vague  but  alarming  accounts 
of  the  march  of  a  large  French  army  from  the  South, 
suspended  his  advance  on  the  23d,  and  on  the  24th 
commenced  his  retreat  towards  Galicia,  to  the  infinite 
mortification  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  vigour  and  spirits,  and  in  whom  an  unbroken 
series  of  brilliant  successes  at  the  outposts  had  pro- 
duced an  Unbounded  confidence  in  their  own  prowess, 
likely,  if  not  met  by  overwhelming  odds,  to  have  led 
to  the  most  important  and  glorious  results.  On  the 
^^  26.  26th,  Baird*s  troops  passed  the  Esla  on  their  retreat, 
while  Moore,  who  was  with  t!he  rear-guard  to  pro- 
tect the  passage  of  the  stores  and  baggage  over  the 
bridge  of  Castro-Gonzalo,  was  threatened  by  a  large 
body  of  Ney's  horsemen.     Lord  Paget,  however, 
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with  two  squadrons  of  the  10th,  charged  and  over-  chap. 

threw  them,  making  a  hundred  prisoners,  besides 

numbers  killed  and  wounded.  Indeed,  the  superiority    ^®^- 
of  the  English  horse  had  become  so  apparent,  that 
they  set  all  odds  at  defiance,  never  hesitated  to  attack'  ^i*^-  ^ 

^  247, 263. 

the  enemy*s  cavalry,  though  threefold  in  number,  N«p.  i. 
and  had  already  made  Ave  hundred  prisoners,  during  ^^;i|^i^ 
the  few  days  they  had  been  engaged  in  active  opera- ^s^- 
tions.^ 

By  this  timely  retreat.  Sir  John  Moore  reached 
Benavente  before  the  enemy;  and  the  hazardous oaiknt tc 
operation  of  crossing  the  Esla,  then  a  roaring  tor-^^^^^^^ 
i:ent  swoln  by  melting  snow,  and  over  planks  laid  *•  entmy, 
across  the  broken  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Castro,  in*? Lrf5»vw 
the  dark,  was  successfully  performed  by  General  ^^^'*****^ 
Craufurd  with  the  rear-guard.     The  army  remained 
two  days  at  that  place,  reposing  from  its  fatigues, 
under  the  shelter  of  its  magnificent  baronial  castle, 
almost  unequalled  in  Europe  for  extent  and  gran- 
deur.*  Discipline,  however,  bad  already  become  seri- 

*  This  spkodid  relic  of  feudal  gfandeiir  is  tbui  deser&ed  by  an^ 
eloquent  eye -witness^  whose  pictures,  equally  vivid  in  traYels  as  history, 
have  given  to  prose  aU  the  colours  of  poetry.  "  The  Castle  of  Bena- 
vente is  one  of  the  finest  monuttents  of  the  age  of  chhraky ;  nothing  in 
England  approaches  to  it  in  magnificence.  Berkely,  Raby,  even  War- 
wick are  poor  (ahtka  in  compansoQ.  With  Gothic  grandeur  it  has 
the  richness  of  Moorish  decoration ;  opett  alooves  where  Saracenic  arches 
are  su(^[>orted  by  fnllars  of  porphyry  somI  granite ;  doisters  with  fountains 
playing  in  their  courts ;  jasper  oolunnis,  and  tesselated  floors ;  laelies  all 
over,  and  seats  in  the  waUs,  over- arched  in  various  formt,  and  enriched 
with  every  grotesque  adornment  of  gM  and  silver,  and  cdoors  which 
are  hardly  less  gorgeous.  It  beloDgcd  to  the  Duke  of  Ossona,  and  the 
splendour  of  old  times  was  still  conttDoed  there*  The  extent  of  this 
magnificent  structure  may  be  estimated  from  this  sin^  eircumstaBce, 
that  two  regiments,  besides  artillery,  were  quartered  within  its  wsXIe  j  they 
proved  the  most  destructive  enemies  that  had  ever  entered  tbem ;  ^ 
officers,  who  lelt  and  admired  the  beauties  of  this  venerable  pile,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  save  it  from  devastation.    Every  thing  combustible 
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CHAP.   0U8I7  relaxed  during  the  retreat,  though  only  of  three 
^     .days'  duration,  from  Sahagun  ;  the  spirit  of  the  men 


^^08.    |j3^  jj^n  surprisingly  depressed  by  the   thoughts 
of  retiring  before  the  enemy ;  the  -  officers  had,  in 
a  great  d^ree,  lost  their  authority,  and  disorders 
equally  fatal  to  the  army  and  inhabitants  had  already 
commenced.     But  these  evils  were  accumulating^  only 
in  the  front  part  of  the  column,  which  was  suffering 
merely  under  the  fatigues  of  the  march  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather ;  no  decline  of  spirit  or  enter- 
prise was  perceptible  in  the  rear-guard,  which  was  in 
presence  of  the  enemy.     Pickets  of  cavalry  had  been 
D«e.  38.    left  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  Esla ;  and,  on  the  S8tfa, 
a  body  of  six  hundred  horsemen  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  crossed  over,  and  began  tp  drive  in  the  rear- 
guard, stationed  in  that  quarter  to  repel  their  incur- 

was  seized ;  fires  were  lighted  against  the  fine  walls,  and  pictures  of  un- 
known value,  the  works,  perhaps,  of  the  greatest  Spanish  masters,  were 
heaped  together  as  fueL  Fortunately  the  archives  of  the  family  escaped.*' 

SOUTHEY,  i.  499.  ' 

In  the  midst  of  this  disgraceful  scene  of  unhridled  h'cense  and  military 
devastation,  there  b  one  trait  of  heroic  presence  of  mind,  which  in  some 
degree  redeems  the  character  of  the  British  soldier.  Several  thousand 
infantry  slept  in  the  long  galleries  of  an  immense  convent  built  round  a 
square;  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  scarcely  less  numerous, 
were  in  the  corridore  below,  so  closely  jammed  together,  that  no  one 
could  pass  between  them,  and  there  was  but  one  entrance.  Two  offi- 
cers, returning  at  night  from  the  Bridge  of  Castro,  being  desirous  of  find- 
ing shelter  for  their  men,  entered  the  gate  of  this  convent,  and  perceived 
with  horror  that  a  krge  window-shutter  was  on  fire,  and  the  fiames  were 
spreading  to  the  raflers  above,  from  whence  a  single  spark  falling  on  the 
straw  under  the  horses  would  ignite  the  whole,  and  six  thousand  men 
and  horses  would  inevitably  perish.  Without  saying  a  word,  one  of 
them  (Captain  Lloyd  of  the  4dd)  made  a  sign  to  his  companions  to  keep 
silence,  and  springing  on  the  nearest  horse,  ran  along  the  backs  of  the 
others  till  he  reached  the  flaming  shutter,  which  by  great  efforts  he  tore 
from  its  hinges  and  flung  into  the  court-yard  without  giving  any  alarm ; 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  been  hardly  less  destructive 
than  the  flames. — See  Life  of  a  Sergeant,  p.  143  ;  and  Napier,  i.  467. 
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sions.     Instantly,  these  gallant  horsemen  made  ready  chap. 
to  oppose  them,  and  though  only  two  hundred  in 
number,  repeatedly  faced  about,  Bnd  by  successive    ^^^ 
charges,  under  Colonel  Otway,  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  till  assistance  was  at  hand.    At  length 
the  enemy  having  been  drawn  sufficiently  far  into 
the  plain,  the  10th,  who  were  formed,  concealed  by 
some  houses,  suddenly  appeared,  and  advanced  to  the 
assistance  of  their  brave  comrades.     At  the  joyful 
sight  of  the  well-known  plumes,  the  retiring  horse- 
men wheeled  about,  a  loud  cheer  was  given,  and  the 
whole  bore  down  at  full  speed  upon  the  enemy.     The 
Imperial  Guard,  the   flower  of  the  French  ^'^ytif^j.j  j 
wreathed  with  the  trophies  of  Austerlitz,*  were  in  253, 256. 
an  instant  broken  and  driven  over  the  Esla,  with  the4Q^  ^3, 
loss  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  killed,  and  seventy  I^7?il'iJ^' 
soners,  among  whom  was  their  commander.  General  iiL  127. 
Lefebvre  Desnouettes.* 

The  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Castro-Gonzalo 
was  so  thoroughly  effected  that  it  delayed  for  two  Return  of 
days  the  advance  of  the  French,  who  could  not  cross  to  PiriiT^ 
the  stream  at  other  points  from  its  swoln  state  ;  but 
at  length,  the  arches  having  been  restored,  Bessieres 
crossed  on  the  30th,  with  nine  thousand  horsemen, 
and  reached  Benavente,  which  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  English  on  the  same  day.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bridge  of  Mansilla,  guarded  by  Romana's  troops, 
was  forced  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  Soult  pass- 
ing over,  overspread  the  plains  of  Leon  with  his 
troops,  and  captured  the  town  of  the  same  name,  with 
great  stores  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
The  whole  army,  consisting  of  the  guards,  reserve, 
Soult  and  Ney's   corps,  seventy  thousand  strong, 

•  Ante  V.  481. 
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oBAP«  including  ten  thousand  horse^  and  a  hundred  piecea 
^    -of  cannon»  were»  on  the  let  January,  united  by  the 


1809. 


laoa    Emperor  at  Astorga.    The  union  of  so  great  a  force 
Jan.  1,      in  that  remote  part  of  the  Peninsula,  was  both  the 
highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  hj  that  great 
general  to  the  prowess  of  the  English  army,  and 
Uie  important  stroke  delivered  by  its  commander^ 
and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  vigour  and  celerity 
with   whichi   by  long    experience    and    admirable 
arrangements,  the  movements  of  the  French  troops 
could  be  eflfected.     In  ten  days  Napoleon  had  not 
only  transported  fifty  thousand  men  from  Madrid  to 
Astorga,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  but  cross* 
ed  the  Guadarrama  range  when  enveloped  in  a  fright-- 
fill  snow*storm,  and  the  torrent  of  the  Esla  when 
swoln  by  wintry  rains ;  in  each  of  which  operations 
more  than  a  day's  march  had  been  lost,  so  that  the 
advanced  posts  of  his  army  at  least  had  marched  the 
astonishing  number  of  twenty-five  miles  a-day  when 
actually  in  motion,  in  the  depth  of  winter;  an  instance 
of  exertion  almost  unparalleled  in  modem  times.* 
But  they  were  there  left  by  Napoleon.     On  the  road 
between  Benavente  and  Astorga,  when  riding  in 
pursuit  at  the  gallop  with  the  advanced  posts,  he 

•  It  has  been  greatly  exceeded,  however,  in  the  same  country  in  later 
times,  though  by  a  much  smaller  force.  In  December  1836,  the  Spanish 
General  OomeB  marched  from  the  lines  of  St  Roque  in  front  of  Gib- 
raltar to  Tudela  on  the  Ebro:  He  \eh  St  Roque  on  the  24th  Norem- 
ber,  and  reached  the  Ebro  on  the  1 7th  December,  having  repeatedly 
foughty  and  been  driven  to  circuitous  roads  to  avoid  the  enemy  on  the 
way.  The  distance  was  above  500  miles,  performed  in  twenty-five  days. 
There  is  no  such  instance  of  sustained  efibrt  in  modern  times.  Septi* 
mius  Severus  marched  from  Vienna  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  800  miles, 
in  forty  days,  or  twenty  miles  a-day ;  but  he  had  the  glittering  prospect 
of  the  empire  to  animate  his  exertions.— jSp*  Amu  Beg,  1886,  879, 880, 
and  Gibbon,  ch.  iv. 
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was  overtaken  hy  a  courier  with  despatches ;  he  in*   chap* 


stantly  dismoimtediordered  a  bivouac-fire  to  be  lighted 
by  the  roadside,  and  seating  himself  beside  it  on  the  ^^^ 
ground,  was  soon  so  lost  in  thought  as  to  be  insen-* 
sible  to  the  snow  which  fell  in  thick  flakes  around 
him.  He  had  ample  subject  for  meditation ;  they 
contained  authentic  intelligence  of  tha  accession  of 
Austria  to  the  European  Confederacy,  and  the  rapid 
preparations  which  her  armies  were  making  for  tak* 
ing  the  field.  On  the  spot,  he  wrote  an  order  for 
calling  into  immediate  activity  the  second  levy  of 
80,000  conscripts  authorized  by  the  Senatus  Consul- 
tum  of  10th  October  preceding;  and  proceeding 
slowly  and  pensively  on  to  Astorga,  remained  there 
for  two  days,  writing  innumerable  despatches,  and 
regulating  at  once  the  pursuit  of  the  English  army, 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  the  organization  of  the 
forces  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  gigantic  strength  of  France  for  the  Ger- 
man war.  On  the  8d  he  returned  to  Valladolid,  ^"^  ®- 
where  he  remained  three  days,  still  indefatigably 
engaged  in  writing  despatches,  and  then  returned, 
with  extraordinary  celerity,  by  Burgos*  and  Bay- 
onne,  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  23d.  He 
took  back  bis  guards,  but  sent  on  Soult  and  Ney  with 
two  divisions  of  the  reserve,  in  all  about  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  English, 

•  On  leaving  Valladofid  he  rode  to  Bmgof,  a  diatance  of  ikirty-Jhe 
French  leagugSt  in  five  hours  I  This  rapiditj  would  appear  incredible, 
were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  the  Emperor  here  had  his  saddle* 
horses  arranged  bj  divisions  of  nine  each  at  ererj  three  or  fbctr  leagues 
along  the  road,  so  that  every  eight  or  ten  ndlee  he  £>und  freth  relays  of  hi» 
own  horses,  which  were  in  admirable  condition.  This  was  his  usual 
practice  wherever  there  iq>peared  the  least  chance  of  his  riding  on  horse- 
back daring  his  joumeyi.  The  remainder  of  the  road  to  Puis  be  tra* 
veiled  in  his  caRlage.m5b»  Tbtbavi^bav,  viL  194. 
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CRAP,   ^iio  were  falling  back  by  rapid  marches,  and  in  great 

disorder,  towards  the  Gblidan  mountains/ 

I  ^^^  The  withdrawing  of  the  Emperor,  however,  made 
460,478.  no  change  in  the  vigour  with  which  the  pursuit  of 
iS>»  106.  the  English  army  was  continued.  Soult,  who  im- 
^^26g  mediately  pressed  upon  their  retiring  columns,  had 
Thib.  TiL  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  caralry 
peikt,  '  under  his  command  ;  and  though  the  British  army 
JJl^jfj^  was  still  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong,*  yet  the  in- 
48.  clemency  of  the  weather  and  rapidity  of  the  retreat 

Sir  John     had,  iu  a  great  degree,  relaxed  the  bonds  of  dis- 
tiraii^'*'   cipline,  and  diminished  the  moral  strength  of  the 
^H^-       troops.     The  rear-guard,  indeed,  still  with  unabated 
resolution  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  enemy ;   but 
the  other  troops,  who  had  not  the  excitement  of 
combat,  often  sunk  under  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
or  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  intemperance,  which 
the  extensive  stores  of  wine  along  their  line  of  mardi 
too  readily  afforded.     The  native  and  ineradicable 
vice  of  northern  climates,  drunkenness,  here  appeared 
in  firightful  colours  ;  the  great  wine-vaults  of  Bem- 
bi^re  proved  more  fatal  than  the  sword  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  when  the  gallant  rear-guard,  which  pre- 
served its  ranks  unbroken,  closed  up  the  array,  they 
had  to  force  their  way  through  a  motley  crowd  of 
English  and  Spanish  soldiers,  stragglers  and  marau- 
ders, who  reeled  out  of  the  houses  in  disgusting 
crowds,  or  lay  stretched  on  the  roadside  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  thundered  in  close 
pursuit     The  condition  of  the  army  daily  became 
\re  deplorable  :  the  frost  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
iw ;  rain  and  sleet  fell  in  torrents ;  the  roads  were 

Three  thousand  men,  chiefly  light  troops,  had  been  detached  from 
main  body  to  Vigo»  to  fedlitate  the  embarkation  on  which  the  Eog- 
commander  was  ab^adj  determined. — Napisr>  i.  473. 
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almost  brdcen  up ;  the  horses  foundered  at  every  chap 
step;  the  few  artillery-waggons  which  had  hitherto -^.i::' 
kept  up»  fell  one  by  one  to  the  rear,  and  being  imme-   iBoe. 
diately  blown  up  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  gave  melancholy  token,  by  the  sound 
of  their  explosions,  of  the  work  of  destruction  which 
was  going  on.     The  mountain-passes  through  which 
the  retreat  was  conducted,  presented,  indeed,  posi- 
tions at  every  step  in  which  a  few  regiments  might 
have  arrested,  on  that  single  road,  an  army ;  but 
it  was  unhappily  thought  there  was  no  use  in  con- 
testing them,  as  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  he 
enemy,  and  the  advancing  columns  of  Ney's  corps, 
were  supposed  to  enable  the  pursuers  speedily  to  turn 
them  on  either  flank ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  all  really 
acquainted  with  war,  that  a  mountainous  region, 
in  appearance  the  most  defensible,  is  in  reality  often 
the  most  indefensible  of  all  districts,  against  a  supe- 
rior and  enterprising  enemy,  led  by  a  skilful  general. 
Sir  John  Moore  was  constantly  with  the  rear-guard, 
doing  his  utmost  to  arrest  the  disorders  and  protect 
the  retiring  columns;  and  at  Villa  Franca  a  sharp jjn.6. 
skirmish  ensued  with  the  rear-guard,in  which,  though 
the  French  cavalry  were  at  first  successful,  they  were 
ultimately  repulsed  by  a  heav^  fire  from  the  British 
light  troops,  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men, 
including  General  Colbert,  who  fell  while  gallantly 
leading  on  the  vanguard.     In  other  quarters,  how- 
ever, the  same  discipline  was  not  preserved  ;  disor- 
ders went  on  accumulating  With  frightful  rapidity 
along  the  whole  line,  and  such  was  the  general  wreck 
of  presence  of  mind  or  foresight,  that  at  Nogales  the 
military-chest  of  the  army,  containing  L.2£,000  in 
doUars,  having  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  the  treasure 
was  rolled  in  the  cask  in  which  it  was  contained  over 
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CHAP,  a  {Nrecii^toiig  descent,  and  became  the  prey  of  the 
^*     .  peasantry,  who  picked  it  up  at  the  bottom.    All  oi^der 


1808.    or  subordination  was  now  at  an  end ;  the  soldiers^ 

exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  depressed  by  sufierifig,  sunk 

down  by  hundreds  on  the  wayside,  and    breathed 

194/198.  their  last,  some  with  prayers,  others  with  curses  on 

J^^;\^^^  their  lips ;   and  the  army,  in  frightful  disorder,  at 

i.  260, 267.  length  reached  Lugo,  late  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 

South,  ii.       -     ^  1  ^  ^ 

504, 6u.  January/ 

Here,  however.  Sir  John  Moore  halted,  aud  in  a 
And  offers  proclamation  issued  next  day,  severely  rebuked  the 
^^5^^**  insubordination  of  the  troops,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  halting  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 
The  army,  accordingly,  was  drawn  up  in  a  strong 
position,  extending  along  a  ridge  of  low  hill^  flanked 
on  either  side  by  precipitous  rocks,  £rom  the  moun* 
tains  to  the  bed  of  the  Minho ;  and  it  then  speedily 
appeared  that  the  preceding  disorders  of  the  march 
had  at  least  not  been  owing  to  want  of  courage. 
Nor.  8.      Instantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  disorder  ceased ; 
joyfully  the  men  fell  into  their  places,  the  stragglers 
came  up  from  the  rear ;  arms  were  cleaned,  faces 
brightened,  confidence  was  restored ;  and  before  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  nineteen  thousand  men  stood  in 
battle  array,  impatiently  awaiting  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.    Soult,  however,  declined  the  combat,  though 
on  that  day  he  had  seventeen  thousand  infantry,  four 
thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  in  liae ; 
*  ^ap.  i.     and  Moore,  having  gained  his  object  of  recruiting  his 
Ton  ii.  *   troops,  and  having  little  food  remaining  in  the  stores 
UllT'  ^^  I^"g^»  ^^^  ^P  i»  t*»  following  night  and  retired 
270,  276.  towards  Corunna.  * 

The  night  was  cold  and  tempestuous ;  a  severe 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  mixed  with  sleet,  burst  upon 
the  troops ;  and  in  the  confosiim  of  a  nocturnal  re- 
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treaty  two  divisions  lost  their  way^  and  complete  dis«   chap. 
organization  ensued»  insomuch  that  a  large  part  of      ^  — 
the  army  became  little  better  than  a  mass  of  strag^    ^^^ 
glers,  who  were  only  prevented  from  becoming  thecontmoM 
prey  of  the  pursuers  by  none  of  his  cavalry  fortunately  lo  oJ^I^ 
appearing  in  sight.    Order  havings  at  daylight,  been  J^^^^* 
in  some  degree  restored.  Sir  John  Moore  collected  by  th« 
the  army  into  a  solid  mass,  and  the  retreat  to  Co**^^^* 
runna  was  effected  without  farther  molestation  from 
the  enemy,  the  night-march  from  Lugo  having  gain<* 
ed  to  the  British  twelve  hours'  start  of  their  pur** 
suers,  which  they  were  never  afterwards  able  to 
regain ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  nearly  as 
disorderly  and  harassing  as  the  preceding  part  had 
been.     As  the  troops  successively  arrived  at  thejuuii. 
heights  from  whence  the  sea  was  visible,  andCorunna, 
with  its  white  citadel  and  towers,  rose  upon  the  view, 
all  eyes  were  anxiously  directed  to  the  bay,  in  hopes 
that  the  joyful  sight  of  a  friendly  fleet  of  transports  Amrai  at 
might  be  seen  ;  but  the  wide  expanse  was  deserted,  ^"JJ^^^ 
and   a  few  coasters  and  fishing-boats  alone  were"><i^^« 
visible  on  the  dreary  main.     Deeply  did  every  onefr^v^ 
then  lament  that  a  battle  had  not  been  fought  long^^' 
before ;  and  as  the  officers  cast  their  eyes  on  the  low 
^and-hills  in  front  of  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  on 
which  they  well  knew  the  contest  for  their  embarka^ 
tion  must  be  sustained,  they  thought  with  poignant 
regret  of  the  innumerable  positions,  an  hundred  times 
stronger,  which  might  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
course  of  the  retreat  for  the  encounter.     Now,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  alternative ;  the  sea  was  in  their 
front,  the  enemy  in  their  rear ;  fight  they  must  to 
secure  the  means  of  embarkation,  be  the  positions 
favourable  or  unfavourable.     The  brigades,  as  they 
successively  arrived,  were  passed  on  into  the  town. 
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CHAP,    and  all  the  means  which  circumstances  ivould  admit 
of  taken  to  strengthen  the  land  defences,    which, 


1808.    though  regular,  were  very  weak ;   the   inhabitants 
jto.  12.     cheerfully  and  honourably  joining  in  the  toil,  though 
they  well  knew,  from  the  preparations  which  were 
going  forward,*  that  an  embarkation  was  intended. 
Jto.  18.     On  the  day  following,  two  powder-magazines,  at  a 
short  distance  without  the  walls,  containing^  four 
thousand  barrels  of  powder,  the  gift  of  England, 
were  blown  up,  with  an  explosion  so  terrific,  that 
nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  approached 
to  it     The  coast  resembled  the  sudden  explosion  of 
a  volcano ;  the  city  was  shaken  to  its  foundations, 
the  rocks  torn  from  their  bases,  the  sea  was  tossed  as 
in  a  tempest,  the  earth  shook  for  leagues  around ; 
while  slowly  arose  in  the  air  a  huge  black  cloud, 
shooting  forth  dazzling  sparks,  from  whence,  at  a 
great  height,  stones  /burst  forth  with  a  prodigious 
sound,  and  fell  with  a  sharp  rattle  in  all  directions. 
A  stillness  yet  more  awful  ensued,  broken  only  by 
the  hoarse  and  sullen  lashing  of  the  still  agitated 
Jan.  li.     waves  on  the  shore.*     On  the  following  ^ay,  the 
transports  from  Vigo  hove  in  sight,  and  soon  after 
stood  into  the  bay ;  preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  the  embarkation  of  the  sick  and  wounded ; 
the  cavalry  horses  were  almost  all  destroyed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  artillery,  consisting  of  fifty-two 
pieces,  put  on  board  ;  eight  British  and  four  Spanish 
being  only  reserved  for  immediate  use.     Notwith- 

•  It  is  from  Col.  Napier,  an  eye-witness,  that  this  eloquent  descrip- 
tion is  taken.  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  that  most 
sublime  of  spectacles,  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  will  have  no  difBculty  in 
giving  implicit  credit  to  the  graphic  truth  of  the  picture.  The  author 
witnessed  one  twenty  years  ago;  and  the  act  of  transcribing  these 
lines  recalls,  in  all  ito  vividness,  the  thrilling  recollection  of  the  matchless 
scene. 
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standing  all  the  sufferings  of  the  retreat,  not  one  gun  ^^'^* 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.     MefQi-while,  the- 


bulk  of  the  army,  still  fourteen  thousand  strong,  was    ^®^' 
drawn  up  with  great  care  by  Sir  John  Moore,  on  a 
range  of  heights,  or  rather  of  swelling  knolls,  which 
form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  around  the  village  of 
Elvina,  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  mile 
from  CoRUNNA.     Hope's  division  was  on  the  left, 
its  flank  covered  by  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Mero, 
commanding  the  road  to  Lugo  ;  Baird's  next,  directly 
behind  Elvina ;  then  the  rifles  and  Eraser's  division, 
which  watched  the  coast-road  to  St  Jago,  and  was 
prepared  to  support  any  menaced  point;  General 
Paget,  half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  with  the  reserve,  at 
the  village  of  Airis,     The  Erench,  fully  twenty  thou- 
sand strong,  were  posted  on  a  higher  semicircular 
ridge,  sweeping  round  the  lesser  one  occupied  by  the 
British  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile ;  Laborde's 
division  was  on  the  right.  Merle's  in  the  centre, 
Mermet's  on  the  left;  their  light  field-pieces  were 
distributed  along  the  front  of  the  line  ;  the  dragoons, 
under  Lahoussaye,  Lorge,  and  Eranceschi,  to  which 
the  English  had  nothing  to  oppose,  clustered  to  the 
left  of  the  infantry,  and  menaced  the  British  right  »N«p.L 
flank,  while  a  great  battery  of  twelve  heavy  guns,xor.'LY99. 
advantageously  posted  on  a  steep  eminence  between  ^^^:^^^' 
their  foot  and  horse,  not  twelve  hundred  yards  from  Soath!  a.  * 
Baird's  division,  was  prepared  to  carry  devastation  J^m'tiif' 
along  the  whole  line.  *  ^    iie. 

Erom  the  inactivity  of  the  Erench  army  during  the 
two  preceding  days.  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  led  toBattkof 
imagine  that  they  had  no  serious  intention  of  disquiet-  ^"*"^ 
ing  his  retreat,  and  preparations,  on  the  l6th,  werejamie. 
making  for  withdrawing  the  troops  into  the  town  as 
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CHAP,  soon  as  the  darknefis  wonld  admit  of  its  bein^  done 


L. 


'  without  observation ;  when»  about  noon,   a  genenl 
1806.    movement  was  seen  along  their  whole  line^  and  soon 
after,  at  two  o'clock,  their  infantry,  in  four  massy 
columns,  was  observed  to  be  descending  from  the 
heights  which  they  occupied,  and  advancing^  with  a 
swift  step  towards  the  English  position.     Perceiving 
that  the  hour  he  had  so  long  and  so  passionately  wished 
for  was  at  hand,  Sir  John  Moore  instantly  galloped 
to  the  front ;  the  troops  every  where  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  were  deployed  into  line,  while  the  ^French, 
according  to  custom,  advanced  In  long  and  deep 
columns,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  light  troops.     Their 
onset,  as  at  Vimiero,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  ac- 
tions of  the  war,  was  extremely  impetuous.    A  cloud 
of  skirmishers  led  the  way,  which  drove  in  the  Engf- 
lish  advanced  posts  with  great  vigour ;  and  in  the 
confusion  of  their  retreat,  made  themselves  masters 
of  Elvina,  directly  in  front  of  the  centre.     As  they 
drew  near  to  the  British  position,  they  deployed  into 
line,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  they  extended  greatly 
beyond  its  extreme  right;    but  the  4th  regiment, 
which  was  there  stationed,  no  ways  discouraged  by 
this  alarming  circumstance,  threw  back  its  right 
wing,   and   presenting   a   front   in   two  directions, 
in  which   attitude  it  advanced,  was  soon  warmly 
engaged  with  the  enemy.     Highly  delighted  with 
this  display  of  presence  of  mind,  and  deeming  the 
right  secure  when  intrusted  to  such  intrepid  defen- 
ders. Sir  John  Moore  rode  up  to  Baird's  division  in 
the  centre,  which  was  now  come  to  blows  with  Mer- 
mel's  troops,  who  having  carried  Elvina,  were  burst- 
ing through  the  enclosures  which  lay  between  its 
houses  and  the  British,  with  loud  cries  and  all  the 
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exultation  of  Tictoiy.     The  action  now  becamo  ex- 
tremely warm  along  the  whole  line  ;  the  French  and . 
English  ceatrea  advanced  to  within  pistol^hot  of   1B08. 
each  other,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  volleys,  the 
50th  and  4&d  charged  bayonets^  and  drove  the  enemy 
opposed  to  them   in  the   moat  gallant  style  back 
again  through  Elvina,  and  a  consid^ttble  way  up  the 
slope  on  the  other  side.    But  this  furious  onset  be- 
ing carried  too  far,  and  not  adequately  suj^orted, 
met  with  a  severe  check ;  the  victorious  troops,  when 
broken  by  the  enclosures  and  stone* walls  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vill^pe,  were  assailed  in  their  turn  by 
fresh  French  regiments,  and  driven  back  a  second 
time  through  its   streets,  Major  Napier,  who  com- 
manded the  dOth,  being  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 
But  Moore  was  at  hand  to  repair  the  disorder ;  in- 
stantly addressing  the  4ed  regiment  with  the  anima- 
ting Words,  **  Highlanders,  remember  Eg3rpt !  **  and 
bringing  up  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to  its  support, 
he  again  led  them  forward  to  the  charge.     The 
shock  was  irresistible ;  borne  bade  at  the  point  of  (General 
the  bayonet,  the  enemy  were  again  driven  into  Elvi-^^^'^'J'^^ 
na,  from  whence,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  they»>*"i«- 
were  finally  expelled  with  great  slaughter.     In  thisisog,  pf* 
diecisive  contest,  however.  Sir  John  Moore  received  ^'^p.^^^^ 
a  mortal  wound  ftom  a  cannon-shot,  and  Sir  David ^96. 
Baird,  struck  down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  had  been  285,  286. 
shortly  before  carried  from  the  field  in  a  senseless  J^^"*^^^' 
condition.' 

Foiled  in  this  attempt  to  pierce  the  centre,  Soult 
renewed  his  attacks  with  Delaborde^s  division  on  the 
left,  while  a  heavy  column  endeavoured  to  steal  nn- 
perceived  round  the  British  right,  where  they  so 
greatly  oiitflanked  their  opponents.    But  the  ground 
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CHAP,  in  the  left  being  in  favour  of  the  Eng^lish^  all  hig 
-efforts  were  defeated  with  comparative    ease;  and 


1808.    Qeneral  Hope,  who  commanded  there,  pressing  for- 
ward in  pursuit  of  the  repulsed  columns,  carried  the 
village  of  Palavio  Abaxo, .  close  under  the  enemy's 
original  position,  which  remained  in  his   hands  at 
nightfall ;  while,  on  the  right.  General  Paget,  with  the 
reserve,  not  only  at  once  perceived  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  column  which  was  endeavouring  to  torn 
his  flank,  hut  assailed  it  with  such  vigour,  that  it 
was  thrown  back  upon  Lahousaye's  dragoons,  and 
the  whole  driven  in  disorder  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  great  battery  was  placed.       When 
night,  arriving  in  that  wintry  season  at  an  early 
hour,  separated  the  combatants,  the  enemy  wa8  not 
only  repulsed  at  all  points,  but  the  British  line  was 
considerably  advanced,  holding,  on  the  left,  Palavio 
Abaxo;  on  the  centre,  Elvina ;  and  on  the  right,  be- 
ing advanced  to  the  acclivity  of  their  central  battery. 
Had  Eraser's  troops,  stationed  on  the  coast  road  to 
St  Jago  on  the  extreme  right,  been  at  hand  to  sup- 
port this  splendid  advance  of  the  reserve,  and  an  hour 
more  of  daylight  remained,  the  enemy  would  have 
been  routed  ;  had  the  cavalry  been  on  the  field,  and 
the  horses  not  foundered,  he  would  have  been  thrown 
back  in  irretrievable  confusion  on  the  swampy  stream 
I  H«i>«*t     of  the  Mero,  now  flooded  by  the  full  tide,  and  tra- 
A^R^.  versed  only  by  a  single  arch  at  El  Burgo,  and  totally 
1809,  p.    annihilated.     Night,  however,   having  supervened 
N»p.  1.498,  when  the  success  was  still  incomplete,  and  the  means 
^  .      of  embarking  unmolested  having  been  gained  by  the 
T^JiLsoi,®^®"*^'®  repulse.    General  Hope,   upon   whom   the 
aoal        'command  had  devolved,*  did  not  conceive  himself 
warranted  in  making  any  change  in  the  preparations 
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cpAP.    it  shQal4  go  off  the  field  with  me."     fie  WQS  c^rri^ 

'- — by  the  soldier?  towards  the  tovni,  but  though  the 

1808.  pgjjj  Qf  ^t|g  in^pma4  gooq  became  excessive,  such  was 
the  serenity  of  his  couqteuance,  that  thoBe  an>un4  him 
expressed  ^  hope  of  hi>  recovery,  "  No,"  said  he, 
*'  I  feel  that  is  impossible,"  Wheu-apprqaching  the 
ramparts,  he  several  times  desired  his  attendants  to 
stop,  and  turn  hin\  round  that  he  pnight  again  see 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  wheu  the  advance  of  the 
firing  indicated  that  the  British  were  successful,  he 
expressed  his  satiafaction,  and  a  sipile  overspread  the 
features  that  wer^  relaxing  in  death.  The  examina- 
tiop  of  his  TTOund  at  his  lodgings,  sp^ily  foreclosed 
all  hopes  pf  recovery,  but  he  never,  for  itn  instant, 
lost  his  serenity  of  miud,  and  repeatedly  expressed  his 
satisfaction  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  beaten. 
♦•  You  kpow,"  said  he  to  his  old  friend,  Colonel  An- 
derson, **  that  I  always  wisl^ed  to  die  this  way*"  He 
coqtinued  to  conyerse  iu  a  calm  and  even  cheerful 
voipe,  on  the  events  of  the  day,  euqiured  after  the 
safety  of  his  friends  and  st^ff,  and  recommwd^  8^ 
v^ral  for  p^omot^v  on  accoup t  of  their  service  duriug 
th^  retreat.  Once  only  his  voice  faltered,  as  he  spoke 
of  bis  mother.  l.if^  was  ebhing  fast,  and  his  strej^gth 
was  all  but  extinct,  when  be  exclaimed,  in  words 
which  will  for  ever  thrill  in  every  British  heart, — 
"  I  hope  the  pv^pl^  of  Ej\gland  will  be  satisft^d '.  I 
hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice."  Released  a 
few  miputes  after  from  his  suflfbrings,  he  was  wrap- 
ped by  his  attendants  in  his  nnilitary  cloaks  ^ud  laid  in 
,  a  grave  hastily  formed  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna, 
NMTttive,  where  a  monument  was  soon  after  constructed  over 
Nap.  L 499,  his  uucoffiucd  rcmoins  by  the  generosity  of  Marsha 
*^'  Ney.^  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the  melancholy 
interment  by  torch-light  took  place ;   silently  they 
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laid  him  in  his  grave,  while  the  distant  cannon  of  chap. 
the  battle  fired  the  funeral  honours  to  his  memory.  *         ^ 
On  the  fall  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  wound  of    ^^^' 
Sir  David  Baird,  the  command  devolved  upon  Gene-E„j^^^ 
ral  Hope,  who  conducted  the  remaining  arrangements  ^'"'■^  of  ti»e 
with  that  decision  and  judgment  which  afterwards thtiTr^um 
became  so  conspicuous  in  the  Peninsular  war,  andj^n^"'^^*"**' 
whose  eloquent  despatch  announcing  the  battle  of 
Corunna  and  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  agitated 
so  profoundly  the  heart  of  his  country.     The  boats 
being  all  in  readiness,  the  embarkation  commenced 
at  ten  of  night ;  the  troops  were  silently  filed  down 
to  the  beach,  put  on  board  with  admirable  order, 
and  the  whole,  except  the  rear-guard,  reached  the 
transports  in  safety  before  day.     Genebal  Bkiies.> 
FORD,  at  the  head  of  the  rear-guard,  two  thousand, 
and  Oenebal  Hill,  who  was  stationed  on  the 
promontory  behind  the  town,  both  destined  to  cele- 
brity in  future  times,  were  the  last  to  be  withdrawn ; 
the  latter  did  not  einbark  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day.     The  French  gave 
them  no  annoyance,  so  strongly  had  the  bloody  re-» 

•  This  touching  scene  will  Kve  for  ever  in  the  British  heart,  einMined 
in  the  exquisite  words  of  the  poet :— ' 

VTot  a  dmrn  wm  hewd,  not »  fnawal  nct9«  We  thought,  |8  we  hallow 'd  hU  oarrow  bed,^ 
Afl  hU  corse  to  the  rampart  we  harried  t       And  smoothed  dotvn  his  loaetf  pillovr. 
Not  a  soldier  dtoeliarged  hU  farewell  shot     That  the  foe  and  the  Btranger  would  ^ead 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried.       o'er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 
We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  nlght« 

The  Bode  with  oar  bayoneto  turning ;  But  half  of  oor  heary  task  waa  done. 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  mifty  light.    When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring 
And  the  lantern  dimly  bnmlng.  And  we  heard  the  dletMit  and  vaadom  gon. 

That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 
No  nselesa  cofBn  enctoj9ed  his  breaaf, 

-Not  Ia  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  bound  hin^    Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  Uking  his  rest.     From  the  field  of  his  fame  ftesh  and  gory ; 
With  Ua  outftial  cloak  around  hin.  We  earred  not  «  line>  and  we  raised  not  a 

stone. 
Few  aa4  short  were  the  prayeis  we  said.      Bat  we  kit  hbn  akma  witb  his  glory. 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow,- 
But  we  'steadfastly  gaied  OA  tlM  face  that 

was  dead. 
And  we  bitterly  thonght  on  the  sorrow* 
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CHAP,    pulse  of  the  preceding  day  inspired  them  with  respect 
for  British  valour.     With  a  courage  and  generosity- 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,   the  Spaniards 
manned  the  ramparts  .when  the  last  of  the  English 
forces  were  withdrawn,  and  prolonged  the  defence 
for  several  days,  so  as  to   allow  the  whole  sick, 
wounded,  artillery,  stores,  and  even  prisoners  to  be 
brought  away.     A  few  guns  placed  by  the  French 
on  the  heights  of  St  Lucie,  without  the  walls,  which 
could  not  be  maintained,  alone  occasioned,  by  the  fire 
which  they  opened  upon  the  vessels  in  the  bay,  great 
confusion  among  the  transports,  but  without  doing 

Nov.  19.  any  serious  damage.  At  length  the  last  of  the  long 
files  of  baggage  and  stragglers  were  got  on  board, 
and  the  English  fleet,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, stood  to  the  northward,  and  were  lost  to  the 
sight  amidst  the  cold  expanse  of  the  watery  main. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  inhabitants  of  Corunna, 
feeling  it  in  vain  to  prolong  a  defence  which  such  a 

Nov.  26.    host  had  resigned  in  despair,  and  having  honourably 

*  Tor.  ii. 
203,  205. 


discharged  every  duty  to  their  discomfited  allies, 
capitulated  to  Marshal  Soult,  who,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, obtained  possession,  £^fter  a  trifling  resistance, 
sSuth^fi*'  of  the  important  fortress  of  Ferrol,  with  seven  sail 
630, 631.   of  the  line,  and  very  extensive  naval  stores.* 

No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
Extreme     gloom  and  dcspoudeucy  which  prevailed  in  the  Bri- 
d!^n"**  tish  isles  when  intelligence  of  this  long  catalogue  of 
deney  which  disasters  was  received.     In  proportion  to  the  warm 
produ^*]^  and  enthusiastic  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  a  suc- 
Wm.^''*''^  cessful  issue  to  the  patriotic  cause,had  been  the  anxiety 
and  interest  which  was  felt  when  the  crisis  approach- 
ed.    In  particular,  when  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  thousand  chosen  troops,  burst  through 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  brave  but  undisciplined  Spanish 
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levies  were  brought  in  contact  with  his  experienced  chap. 
veterans,  the  public  anxiety  became  almost  unbear-  ^ 
able.  The  rout  of  Espinosa,  the  overthrow  at  Bur-  1808. 
gos,  the  defeat  of  Tudela,  succeeding  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  were  felt  the  more  keenly,  that  the 
British  nation  had  been  led  by  the  exaggerations  of 
the  public  journals  to  form  a  most  erroneous  idea, 
both  of  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  and  the  force  of 
the  French  armies.  Most  of  all,  they  were  misled  by 
the  pleasing  illusion,  which  the  experience  of  every 
age  has  proved  to  be  fallacious,  but  which  is  probably 
destined  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  mislead  the 
enthusiastic  portion  of  mankind,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  popular  excitement  can  supply  the  want  of  disci- 
pline and  experience,  and  that  general  ardour  is  more 
to  be  irelied  on  than  organization  and  conduct.  When, 
therefore,  the  Spanish  levies,  flushed  with  the  trophies 
of  Baylen  and  Saragossa,  were  dissipated  with  more 
ease  than  the  regular  armies  of  Austria  and  Moscovy ; 
when  the  Somo-sierra  pass  was  stormed  by  a  charge 
of  lancers,  and  Madrid  fell  within  three  weeks  after 
the  campaign  had  been  opened  by  Napoleon,  a  sort 
of  despair  seized  the  public  mind,  and  nothing  seemed 
now  capable  of  withstanding  a  power  which  beat 
down  with  equal  ease  the  regular  forces  of  northern, 
and  the  enthusiastic  levies  of  southern  Europe.  A 
transient  gleam  shot  across  the  gloom  when  Sir  John 
Moore  advanced  to  Sahagun,  and  the  English  jour- 
nals confidently  announced  that  seventy  thousand 
English  and  Spaniards  were  rapidly  interposing  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  French  frontier,  and 
would  possibly  make  him  prisoner  in  the  capital  he 
had  won.  Proportionally  deeper  was  the  gloom 
when  this  hope  also  proved  fallacious,  when  Roma- 
no's forty  thousand  men  dwindled  into  a  few  thousand 
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CHAP,   starving  wanderers,  and  the  British  army,  instead  of 


L. 


•making  Napoleon  prisoner  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  was 
^^^    expelled,  after  a  disastrous  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
its  general,  from  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  English  had  hitherto  only  known  war  in  its 
Horror ».  hollday  dress :  their  ideas  of  it  were  formed  on  the 
rpi^aMn^'*P<>™P  of  melodramatic  representation,  or  the  interest 
ofihetm.yQf  pacific  rcvlews  t  and  though  strongly  impressed 
iiirn.         with  a  military  spirit,  they  were,  from  their  happy 
insular  situation,  strangers  to  the  hardships  and  the 
calamities  of  actual  campaigns.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  along  the  Channel  had  seen  the  succes- 
sive expeditions  which  composed  Sir  John  Moore*s 
army  embark  in  all  the  pride  of  military  display, 
with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  amidst  the 
cheers  and  tears  of  a  countless  host  of  spectators. 
When,  therefore,  they  beheld  the  same  regiments 
return,  now  reduced  to  half  their  numbers,  with 
haggard   countenances,   ragged   accoutrements,  and 
worn-out  clothing,  they  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment and  horror ;  which  was  soon  greatly  increased 
by  a  malignant  fever  which  the  troops  brought  back 
with  them,  the  result  of  fatigue,  confinement  on  ship- 
board, and  mental  depression,  joined  to  the  dismal 
and  often  exaggerated  accounts  which  were  spread 
by  the  survivors  of  the  hardships  and  miseries  they 
had  undergone.     These  gloomy  narratives  riveted 
every  mind  by  a  painful  but  enchaining  interest: 
they  speedily  made  their  way  into  the  public  news- 
papers, and  were  devoured  with  unceasing  interest 
by  the  whole  people ;  the  fate  of  these  gallant  men 
'  Ann.  Keg  bccamc  a  general  subject  of  commiseration  ;  and  the 
25.  '       old  cry,  raised  for  factious  purposes,  began  to  resound 
Nap.i.629.t|,^QUgh  t|,g  ]^j,jj  1  ^^^^  England  could  never  contend 

on  the  Continent  with  Prance,  and  that  the  only  ra- 
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CHAP,   insular  thrones  the  Rhine  itself  to  invasion.  The  spell 
^*      which  held  the  world  enchained  had  been  broken. 


movement 


l^^«    the  dangerous  secret  had  been  disclosed  that  French 
armies  could  pass  under  the  Caudine  Forks.  Already 
the  effects  of  the  discovery  had  become  manifest: 
Europe  had  been  shaken  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  by  the  Peninsular  disasters,  and  Austria,  \rhich 
beheld  unmoved  the  desperate  strifeof  Pultusk  and  Ey- 
lau,  encouraged  by  the  immersion  of  the  best  French 
armies  in  tne  Peninsula,  was  preparing  to  renew  the 
struggle  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
The  movement  in  advance  by  Sir  John  Moore  to 
R^^flection  Sahaguu,  his  rapid  subsequent  retreat,  when  sur- 
on  the       rounded  by  superior  forces,  to  Benavente,  the  skill 
and  tb?"*   with  which  he  re-organized  his  shattered  army  at 
sf  ^  h      ^^8^»  *"^  ^^^  firmness  with  which,  disdaining  every 
Moore's      proposal  for  a  capitulation,*  he  boldly  fronted  the 
enemy  at  Corunna,  and  met  a  glorious  death  on  the 
field  of  victory,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion, and  will  for  ever  secure  him  a  place  in  the 
temple  of  British  heroes.     Nor  is  it  merely  the  fond 
partiality  of  national  gratitude,  often  mistaken  or 
exaggerated  in  its  opinions,  which  has  secured  this 
distinction  :  a  calm  consideration  of  the  consequences 
of  his  campaign  must,  with  all  impartial  observers, 
lead  to  the  same  result.     In  the  whole  annals  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single 
movement  more  ably  conceived,  or  attended  with 
more  important  consequences.     Levelled  against  the 
vital  line  of  the  enemy's  communications,  based  on 
the  principles  which,  unknown  to  the  English  General, 

•  It  was  seriously  pressed  upon  his  consideration  by  several  officers, 
when  the  absence  of  the  transports  on  the  first  arrival  at  Corunna  ren- 
dered it  evident  that  a  battle  must  be  fought  for  the  embarkation,  but  he 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposal.— Napier,  i.  492^493;  SouTHEr,ii.520. 
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Napoleon  had  so  emphatically  unfolded  six  n^  ^^^ 

before  in  his  secret  despatch  to  Savary,^  it  ha^  ^5^®    ^»ap. 
rally  paralysed  every  hostile  army  in  Spain ;  anat  ^^' ' — ^^  • 
ed  the  Spanish  monarchy  fi'om  the  verge  of  destx-^        ^^^^' 
tion,  when  its  own  resources  were  exhausted ;  and  h  *  ^o^^'  ""* 
drawing  Napoleon  himself,  with  his  terrible  legions 
into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  it  both 
gave  time  to  the  southern  provinces  to  restore  their 
armies  and  arm  their  fortresses,  and  averted  the  war 
from  Portugal,  till  an  opportunity  of  organizing  fresh 
means  of  resistance  within  its  frontiers  was  afforded. 
But  for  this  bold  and  well-conceived  advance,  Anda- 
lusia  would   have    been   overrun,  Valencia   taken, 
Saragossa  subdued,  within  a  few  weeks ;  and  before 
the  Emperor  was  recalled  from  the  theatre  of  Penin- 
sular warfare  by  the  Austrian  armaments,  he  would 
have  realized  his  favourite  threat  of  planting  the 
French  eagles  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon.     These  great 
results,  however,  were  attended  with  proportional 
dangers  ;  Napoleon,  with  seventy  thousand  chosen 
troops,  was  speedily  sweeping  round  the  audacious 
enemy  who  had  thus  interrupted  his  designs,  and 
but  for  the  celerity  and  skill  of  the  retreat  to  Astorga, 
the  army  which  achieved  them  must  speedily  have 
been  consigned  to  destruction.* 

But,  if  in  these  particulars  the  conduct  of  Sir 
John  Moore  was  worthy  of  unqualified  admiration,  Errors 
there  are  others  in  which  the  impartial  voice  of  his-  ^^^'^j^'l", i. 
tory  must  deal  out  a  different  measure  of  eulogium. 
Admitting  that  the  celerity  of  the  retreat  to  Astorga 
was  unavoidable,  and  saved  the  army  from  destruc- 
tion, where  was  the  necessity  of  the  subsequent  forced 

*  Napoleon  subsequently  said,  at  St  Helena,  that  nothing  but  tlie 
talents  and  firmness  of  Sir  John  Moore  saved  his  army  from  destruction. 
— O^Mbara,  i.  55, 
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CHAP,   marches  to  Lugo,  when  Napoleon  had  retired  with 
-his  guards  from  the  pursuit,  in  dreadful  weather. 


L 


1808.  attended  as  it  was  with  such  ruinous  efTects  upon  the 
discipline  and  spirit  of  the  troops  ?  His  ablest  defend- 
ers  admit  that  there  were  in  the  magazines  of  Villa 
Franca  and  Lugo  provisions  for  fourteen  days'  con- 
>  Nap.  i.  sumption  ;'  and  even  if  there  had  been  nothing  but 
^'*'  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  had,  subsequent 
events  proved  that  they  were  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army ;  for  the  French  found  where- 
withal to  live  on  and  advance  through  it,  even 
when  following  in  the  rear  of  the  British  soldiers. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  hurrying  on  from  the 
danger  of  being  turned  in  flank,  for  Ney's  corps  was 
several  days'  march  behind  Soult's  in  the  defile,  and 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  rendered  it  totally 
impossible  for  his  troops,  worn  out  by  a  march  of 
unexampled  hardship  and  rapidity  from  Madrid,  to 
attempt  any  threatening  movement  against  the  Bri- 
tish flank :  Every  thing,  then,  counselled  delibera- 
tion and  order  in  the  retreating  columns,  and  the 
nature  of  the  road  through  which  they  passed,  con- 
sisting of  an  ascent  several  leagues  in  length,  tip 
a  bare  slope,  followed  by  tremendous  passes,  cdn- 
tinuing  for  several  days'  journey,  shut  in  on  eVery 
•Loud. i.  side  by  steep  or  forest-clad  mountains,  offered  the 
260,261.  jjjQgj.  favourable  opportunities  for  stopping,  by  a 
vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  rear-guard,  the 
active  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  rapid  restoration 
of  discipline  and  order,  when  battle  was  oflTered  at 
Lugo,  the  issue  of  the  fight  at  Corunna,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  what  wouldhave  been  the  result 
of  such  a  conflict;  and  the  examf^  of  M(»reaii's 
retreat  thnmgb  the  Bla<*  Forest,  in  1796,  was  not 
.  required  to  show  how  effectually  such  a  fierce  aspect 
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CHAP.  But  for  this  fatal  step,  the  English  army,  upon  their 
_i; —  retreat  to  the  sea-coast,  would  have  found,  instead  of 
1808.    transports  to  bring  them  off,  thirteen  thousand  fresh 
troops,  sufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to  hold  out 
these  important  fortresses  against  the  enemy,    and 
possibly  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  their  pursuers. 
Ney  and  Soult  would  have  been  retained  in  Galicia 
by  the  presence  of  thirty  thousand  men,  intrenched 
in  fortified  sea-ports  on  its  coast;  the  incursion  of 
Soult  to  Oporto  would  have  been  prevented,  the  bat- 
tle of  Talavera  have  proved  a  decisive  victory,  and 
the  march  of  Wellington  to  the  Alberche,  unmenaced 
by  the  descent  of  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier  in  his 
rear,  would  have  led  him  in  triumph  to  Madrid.    If 
the  British  could  not  have  maintained  their  ground 
behind  the  strong  battlements  of  Ferrol,  or  the  weaker 
fortifications  of  Corunna,  that  might  have  afforded  a 
good  reason  for  bringing  the  troops  round  to  Lisbon 
or  Cadiz,  but  it  was  none  for  setting  sail  to  England 
with  the  whole  expedition,  abandoning  the  contest 
in  the  Peninsula  as  hopeless,  when  the  south  was  still 
unsubdued,  and  leaving  ten  thousand  English  sol- 
diers, still  in  Portugal,  to  their  fate.* 

Moore  led  back  to  Vigo  and  Corunna!— i&tf  Pari.  Deb.  xii.  1089,  1100. 
Sir  John  Moore  also  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  withholding  the 
reinforcements  and  sending  out  the  transports  empty. — See  Southey, 
ii.519. 

•  **  The  road  from  Astorga  to  Corunna,*'  says  General  Jomini, 

•*  traverses  a  long  defile  of  thirty  leagues,  bounded  by  high  mountains  on 
either  side.  A  slender  rear-guard  would  have  sufficed  to  defend  that 
chauss6e,  and  it  was  impracticable  to  manoeuvre  on  either  flank  of  it. 
That  rendered  it  impossible  for  Soult  to  get  at  the  enemy  ;  and  Ney, 
entangled  behind  him  in  the  defile,  could  do  nothing.  This  was  the 
more  unfortunate,  as  the  English  army,  having  prepared  nothing  on  that 
line,  stood  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  was  in  a  frightful  state  of  disor* 
der,  in  consequence  of  the  forced  marches  which  it  took  for  no  conceiv- 
able reason.  He  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  and  abandoned  three  or 
four  thousand  stragglers  or  dying  men,  when  their  line  of  operations  was 
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In  truth,  this  desponding  conduct  on  the  part  of   chap. 
such  able  and  gallant  officers  affords  decisive  proof-     ^' 


that  it  was  a  much  deeper  and  more  genera}  cause    ^^^* 
which  was  in  operation,  and  that  England  was  now  u  wu  pub. 
paying  the  penalty,  not  of  the  incapacity  of  its  gene-Jj^j^J^j''^"" 
rals,  but  of  the  long-established,  and,  till  the  Penin-"»"y  ^ 

blftins. 

sular  war  opened,  discreditable  prudence  in  military 
transactions  of  its  Government.  Accustomed  only  to 
land  on  the  Continent  for  transient  expeditions,  and 
to  look  always,  not  to  their  guns  and  bayonets,  but 
to  their  ships,  as  their  ultimate  refuge,  the  whole 
English  nation  were  ignorant  of  the  incalculable 
effects  of  invincible  tenacity  of  purpose  upon  public 
undertakings,  and  regarded  the  strength  of  the  state 
as  consisting  chiefly  in  its  naval  power,  when,  in 
reality,  it  possessed  a  military  force  capable  of  con- 
tending, with  fair  chances  of  success,  even  against 
the  Conqueror  of  Continental  Europe. ,  Like  the  bulk 
of  mankind  in  all  ages,  they  judged  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  and  were  unaware  of  those  important  modi- 
fications of  the  lessons  of  experience,  which  the  rapid 
whirl  of  events  in  which  they  were  placed  was  every 
hour  bringing  into  action.  In  Sir  John  Moore's  case, 
this  universal,  and  perhaps  imavoidable  error,  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  his  connexion  with  the  Opposi- 
tion party,  by  whom  the  military  strength  of  Eng- 
land had  been  always  underrated,  the  system  of  Con- 
tinental operations  uniformly  decried,  and  the  power 


never  menaced.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  why  the  English  did  not  de- 
fend Corunna.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  Gibraltar ;  but  against  an  enemy  who 
had  nothing  but  field-pieces,  it  sucely  could  have  been  maintained  for 
some  time,  the  more  especially  as  they  could,  at  any  time,  throw  in  suc- 
cour by  sea.  I  could  never  understand  their  haste  on  that  occasion, 
which  the  nation,  it  is  true,  has  well  wiped  off  in  subsequent  times,  but 
was  inferior  to  no  other  of  the  same  description." 
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CHAP,  and  capacity  of  the  French  Emperor,  great  as  they 

Lit 


were,   unworthily  magnified.     Almost  all  his  dea* 
1808.    patches,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  campaign,  evince  in 
the  clearest  colours  the  influence  of  this  depressing 
feeling,  to  which  the  false  exaggerations  and  real  dis* 
asters  of  the  Spaniards  afforded  at  the  time  too  much 
confirmation*     Instead,  therefore,  of  casting  a  shade 
on  the  memory  of  any  of  the  galla!nt  officers  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  campaign,  let  us  regard  its 
calamitous  issue  as  the  forfeit  paid  by  the  nation  for 
the  undue  circumspection  of  former  years,  which  had 
become  so  universal  as  to  have  penetrated  the  breast 
and  chilled  the  hopes  even  of  its  most  intrepid  de- 
fenders, and  inspired  them  with  that  disquietude  for 
their  country's  safety  which  they  would  never  have 
felt  for  their  own.  Nations,  like  individuals,  never  yet 
withdrew  from  the  ways  of  error,  but  by  the  path  of 
suffering;  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  still  visited 
upon  the  children :  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore 
was  the  transition  from  the  paralysed  timidity  which 
refused  succours  to  the  Russians  after  Eylau,  to  the 
invincible  tenacity  which  gave  durable  success  to 
Wellington's  campaigns.     Happy  the  nation  which 
can  purchase  absolution  for  past  errors  by  so  trivial 
a  sacrifice,  which  can  span  the  gulf  from  disaster  to 
victory  with  no  greater  losses  than  those  sustained 
in  the  Corunpa  retreat ;   and  to  whom  the  path  of 
necessary  suffering,  comroendhg   by  the  gift  of  a 
momentous  benefit,  is  terminated  by  a  ray  of  impe- 
rishable glory. 

The  peculiai-  character  of  the  British  and  French 
troops  bad  already  clearly  manifested  itself  in  the 
course  of  this  brief  but  active  campaign.  In  every 
regular  engagement,  £rom  first  to  last,  the  Eim^ish 
had  proved  successful ;  they  had  triumphed  equally 
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CHAP,   less  his  gloomy  presentiraents  as  to  the  issue  of  the 


-campaign.  In  sobriety,  durable  activity,  persever- 
^^^^*  ance  under  fatigue,  care  of  their  horses,  versatility  of 
talent,  and  cheerfulness  in  disaster,  the  French  were 
evidently  and  painfully  the  superiors  of  their  un- 
daunted rivals  ;  the  British  army  could  never,  in  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same  array,  have  made  Napo- 
leon's march  from  Madrid  to  Astorga.  Such  were 
the  varied  excellences  of  the  two  armies  who  were 
destined^  in  six  successive  campaigns,  to  emulate  each 
other's  virtues  and  shun  each  other'»  defects;  and 
such  the  aspect  of  the  war  when  Great  Britain,  throw- 
ing off  the  unworthy  timidity  of  former  years,  first 
descended  as  a  principal  into  the  fight,  and  Welling- 
ton, alternately  the  Fabius  and  Marcellus  of  the  con- 
test>  prepared,  in  the  fields  illustrated  by  a  former 
Scipio,  the  triumphs  of  a  second  Zama. 


END  OF  VOL.  VI. 


■  blMBOKQU  ;    rRlMTEO  BT  BALLAMTWK  AND  CO.,  PaUL's  WOEr. 
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